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JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, — 


MARCH, 1871. 


On Currency Laws and their Hrrects on PAUPERISM. 


By ERnest Seyp, Esa. 
[Read before the Statistical Society, February, 1871.] 


THE members of this Society have no doubt paid some attention to 
the recent correspondence between Mr. Lowe and Colonel Tomline 
in reference to the silver coinage. Colonel Tomline desires to have 
bar silver coined at the Mint into florins and shillings, as bar gold 
is coined for other parties into sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and 
thinks that the want of work and the excessive pauperism in this 
country demand more silver coin for their amelioration, The 
Master of the Mint refuses to coin Colonel Tomline’s silver, and 
compares himself to a butcher, who cannot be compelled to buy a 
pig he does not want. The general public and the press, probably 
also the majority of those present here, think that this familiar 
comparison with pigs has settled the matter, and that Mr. Lowe is 
right. He is right as far as the law is concerned, but is the law 
right? I do not know Colonel Tomline personally, but I quite 
agree with him as to the injustice and injury suffered by the lower 
classes, and the consequent damage inflicted on our national pros- 
perity and happiness, brought about by our laws relating to the 
silver coinage. But it is proper for me to state that Colonel 
Tomline’s demand for more silver coin, 7.e., such silver coin as we 
use at present, is impracticable, because there is no doubt of the 
fact that an additional issue of the same would cause a strong 
depreciation of its value. His grievanee has an origin far deeper 
than he may himself suppose. | 

I venture, therefore, to bring this subject before you in my own 
way, and in the course of my remarks I may be able to lay before 
you principles and facts, the conflict between which may induce 
thinking men to study the matter with a view to reform. 

I open my case by asking you first to agree with me in 
reference to some principles concerning supply and demand. 
Which of these two forces has the greatest influence upon the 
development of intercourse? In former times, it was customary to 
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judge of requirements by the manifestations of the demand only, 
since then we have learnt that the supply is equally, if not more 
important, inasmuch as it has the power to multiply the demand, 
whereas the latter cannot always command the former. The most 
noteworthy instances showing this truth, are those of our railway 
enterprises. When the Birmingham Railway was first proposed, 
great ridicule was thrown upon the scheme, the then existing traffic 
or demand appearing quite inadequate even for the payment of a 
portion of the working expenses, but experience has shown that the 
railway increased the demand in an extraordinary manner. In all 
matters in fact, where intercourse is determined by the action 
between supply and demand, the former is the positive or pro- 
pagating, the latter the negative or expectant force. An increase 
in the supply of money, although it may affect other secondary 
interests, is tantamount to a positive gain in itself, but in connection 
with the demand, it strengthens the latter—the offspring between 
the two being a more healthy and vigorous production, and a more 
lively exchange of commodities. Under commodities we must 
understand not only food and drink, but also matters of intelligence, 
the poem and the scientific research, everything in fact which con- 
tributes to material and moral prosperity, or civilisation. 

There are persons who say: Money is a mere agent or instru- 
ment, necessary to carry on intercourse, but without any indepen- 
dent influence of its own. There are others who assign to money 
the character of a distinct and powerful principal, responsible 
and capable of affording guarantee. In either case the question 
of its supply becomes important, the range of activity or power 
in either the agents or the principals has certain limits, and 
since intercourse cannot do without them, it follows that its exten- 
sion or contraction is more dependent on their greater or lesser 
number. | 

I allege that an increased supply of money means an increase 
in the activity of intercourse, that a decrease means the contrary ; 
and I go farther and say that bullion, the solid noble metals only, 
furnish true money, old fashioned as the idea may seem to be. 

I am aware that there are many persons who refuse to recognise 
the truth of this assertion, the most narrow minded think that too 
much money is an evil; others strive to supplement bullion by 
‘“ seionorage;”’ some, having reference to our own English institu- 
tions mix up the banker’s cheque and clearing-house system with 
the matter, without assigning a proper place to these excellent 
economical arrangements. I, for my part, and others with me, 
think that the fancy work of seignorage is more inferior to bullion 
than the shadow is to the substance, and that banking systems of 
exchange are but improved methods of handling this substance, 
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invented for the convenience of those who are able to take 
advantage of them. The most perfect state of existence alone, 
mathematical perfection and regularity in society and nature (and 
the latter is impossible, for it would not be natural), would enable 
us to extend the clearing system so as to make money useless. 
Until this state of things be reached, we must use bullion, or bank 
notes founded on bullion—and vulgar as the “bullionist”? may 
appear to be, you will find that his practice can be confirmed by the 
highest theories in social science. An equivalent for bullion, if it 
were in existence, would assert its right with unerring force, or 
supplant bullion by ever so shght a degree of superiority—a dualism 
is an impossibility. I touch for the moment this more elevated 
ground, it is possible that those who reflect deeply upon the 
character and mechanism of society and nature, will find that the 
connection between elevated considerations in social science and 
solid hard money, is surprisingly short and simple; and if this 
point be gained, many questions now pending will be cleared up, 
and the force of what I have said before in reference to the 
stimulating influence of supply will become apparent. 

Our monetary laws, as far as the counage of gold is concerned, 
are fully in accord with the great principle involved in opening the 
door to a free supply. The Mint coins gold free of charge, and, 
however large the amount brought may be, it converts it into cur- 
rency. The Bank of England is bound to buy gold at a fixed price, 
and sells it again at a trifling advance. This policy is pursued, 
avowedly for the purpose of securing the utmost possible freedom 
for the importation and exportation of gold, the balance remaining 
on our hands representing the means by which we continue to 
expand or restrict our international and our inland commerce. 
Here we must bear in mind that money has a twofold office to 
perform, namely, that of serving us for international trade, and that 
of serving us for exchanging commodities among ourselves. The 
connection between these two objects is evident, yet they can be 
considered, so to speak, as separate interests. We find, that when 
_ money is abundant and becomes cheaper, a portion of the apparent 
surplus is used for investment in foreign securities and the con- 
sumption of foreign goods; another portion benefits intercourse 
inland, as it stimulates enterprise, encourages production, the 
exchange of comforts, and the demand for them. When money 
becomes dear and scarce, we endeavour to attract it here by offering 
a higher value for it, by parting with foreign claims, and economy 
is forced upon us. The expansion and the contraction of our cur- 
rency are watchwords in commercial life. Money is thus both the 
indicator and the regulator of our proceedings, and we have just 
reason to be proud of this elastic and liberal system. We realise 
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the great theory of supply and demand; we leave the former, as the 
father of intercourse, at full liberty, and give him even encourage- 
ment to come, for, unlike other nations who impose a tax upon 
him by way of mintage, we convert gold bullion into coin free 
of charge. 

We take care that the supply of gold develops the demand for 
it. Our international trade, and that portion of our inland commerce 
in which gold serves as the principal medium of exchange, are in a 
most flourishing condition. 

The italics here used, must be borne in mind, so that you may 
understand me better when I place in juxtaposition thereto the 
assertion: that that portion of our inland commerce in which silver 
serves as the principal medium of exchange, is not in a flourishing 
condition, because the swpply and the use of silver coin is conducted 
on principles diametrically opposed to those applied to gold cown. 

The Mint coins any amount of gold for those who wish to use it, 
free of charge or deduction, but it refuses to coin silver for those 
who desire to employ it. The State alone issues silver coin to the 
Bank of England, but, before issuing it, it takes away from 8 to 10 
per cent. of the metal required for the purpose, so that 20s. in silver 
melted down are not worth more than a trifle over 18s. At the 
same time the State says: ‘‘ this silver coin shall not be legal tender 
‘“‘ for payments beyond 2/. in value.” 

These conditions, which refuse free supply and at the same time 
suppress demand, can have no other effect than that of limiting the 
issue of the coin, instead of encouraging it, as in the case of gold. 
It is clear that the interests connected with the use of silver coin 
must suffer accordingly. 

The question now arising is: Are there such separate interests ?P 
in other words, am I right in saying that a portion of our inland 
commerce is carried on principally by means of gold coins, whilst 
another is carried on principally by means of silver coins? You 
may feel inclined to say, in a sweeping manner, that we are all 
mixed up together in this; but that is not the case in actual 
practice. Just as there are rich and poor, as the one can earn or 
spend a piece of gold with the same facility as the other can a piece 
of silver, as there are classes in almost everything, so can you divide 
the inhabitants and the inland trade of this country into two classes, 
one of which uses gold or coins above, whilst the other must use 
silver, or coins below Ios. in value principally. It is true the rich 
also use silver, the poor occasionally deal in bank notes and gold, a 
certain amount of interlacing of interests takes place; but at what- 
ever point the line of demarcation may be drawn, you must admit 
the distinction as a matter of fact. 

One-half of the inhabitants may belong to the one, one-half 
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to the other division; it is not easy to fix upon a line which. suits 
the advocates of the gold valuation. Taking a day’s labour as 
a fair standard, recognised as such by writers on social economy, I 
am entitled to say that all persons who do not earn 10s. a-day belong 
to the lower division. I may not be wrong in saying that more than 
one-half of the nation fall within this category. 

Now, if the upper division enjoys the advantage of a direct 
connection with international commerce, and a free supply of means 
of exchange for development of intercourse in all directions, why 
should the lower divisions not enjoy the same rights, at least 
for the purpose of encouraging and stimulating exchanges between 
themselves ? 

For the industrial classes, the foreign trade and the power of the 
wealthy to give them employment are no doubt important, and 
it cannot be denied that they participate to a certain extent in the 
benefits of its development; but do not forget that only a section of 
the industrial classes are so employed. A very large proportion, 
the largest perhaps, draws its requirements and its modest earnings 
from mutual intercourse, without any special reference to inter- 
national and wholesale commerce. They might do without the 
latter two, but they cannot do without dealing with each other. I 
conceive that this traffic is as important as the others; I go farther, 
and say that it is the very foundation of independent national life. 
The higher sphere, in England especially, enjoys moreover all the 
facilities of intercourse provided by bills of exchange, banker’s 
accounts, clearing systems; the actual existence of these advantages 
it is our duty to take into account. The number of transactions in 
the lower sphere is larger probably than those in the other, and the 
ageregate amount may not be inferior—the penny and the florin 
are there as important as the pound and the bank note elsewhere. 
The lower classes cannot expect the advantages of a direct connec- 
tion with international trade, or those afforded by banking; but this 
they can expect, that in the traffic between themselves, so far 
as the mediums of exchange necessary to carry on and to develop 
it are concerned, the same principles of natural economy which 
supply the pound to others should supply the shilling to them. 

Our monetary laws not only fail in doing so, but they make 
provisions directly tending to counteract and weaken even the 
demand. Hence the intercourse between the lower classes lan- 
guishes, hence the apathy, the inability to help themselves, thrift- 
lessness, want of work, foreign competition notwithstanding, idle- 
ness, misery, starvation, pauperism, and crime. From this point of 
view the excessive pauperism in England is no paradox to me. 

Here I run the danger of being told: “ This is all sentimental 
“rubbish, for not only have we plenty of silver in this country, and 
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““ nobody complains of being unable to get change for a sovereign, 
‘“‘ but there is a large quantity of silver coin lying idle at the Bank 
“of England and in Lombard Street, a plain proof that we have 
‘more than enough—that there is no demand for more, and, if 
** more were issued, it would depreciate in value.” 

People who make these remarks are unable to appreciate the 
importance of economic principles of a wider range, such as you are 
familiar with. That there is generally sufficient change for a 
sovereign, provided the sovereign be there first, I admit, and I 
have no doubt that our bankers will gladly part with a stock of idle 
and useless silver for gold money, just as everybody else must 
be glad to get rid of something bad for something good. The bank 
and bankers cannot dispose of silver coin as they can of gold coin, 
because they cannot export it without a loss of from 8 to 10 per 
cent. They cannot pay it back to the State or the Bank of 
England, or make payments with it for securities as they can with 
gold. It is quite clear if, under these circumstances, more silver 
coin were issued, that its value would decline, so as to add to the 
price of commodities given in payment for it. Hven now there are 
losses on it, as the banker loses the interest, and he accordingly 
avoids taking it from his own customers. If he does so take it 
from any large tradesman he finds his guid pro quo in the account, 
or in other matters of a distinct and valuable set-off. 

*“‘ But,” 1t may be said, “if bankers lose interest on money thus 
_ “dying idle, that is not much. And if a tradesman with a large 
‘‘ sum of silver coins in hand cannot pay it to his banker he must 
‘‘ otherwise dispose of it, and that is not so serious a matter!”’ 
‘* Now,’ so said a distinguished member of Parliament to me, ‘if 
“you would show that the tradesman in question, in order to 
‘“‘ vet rid of his silver, makes a sacrifice for which he must recoup 
‘“‘ himself by adding to the price to be paid by the poor man for 
“¢ necessaries of life, I would make a noise in the House; we would 
“<¢see it’ then. I know that in the beer and omnibus traffic, 
‘‘ for instance, actual losses are incurred, but I cannot do much 
‘‘ with beer in Parliament, it must be flour or something of that 
“kind.” This desire to show larger losses, by which the poor 
would be actually robbed of a large portion of their earnings will 
not be gratified so long as the stock of silver is forcibly kept low; 
if these restrictions were removed the system would break down. 
The trace of suspicion that all is not right in this matter, is thus 
seemingly overcome by the fact that the wrong does not show 
much, that it cannot be clearly seen in large losses ; but does it not 
seem singular that we should thus be able to deduct 8 to 10 per 
cent. from coin, and place it under the disadvantage of limited 
tender, both very severe measures, without any visible disadvantages 
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to anybody. The logician and the mathematician must, however, 
know that there is no cause without an effect, that no subtraction 
can take place without disturbing a balance; and the social econo- 
mist, the less he sees the effect on the surface the deeper he must 
go to find it, the deeper must be the injury it is inflicting some- 
where. And here lies the whole secret of the deception. On the 
one hand it is said that a shilling is worth a shilling because every- 
body takes it, and that as long as this is the case, it has the neces- 
sary purchasing power. On the other hand appears a direct con- 
tradiction thereto, the banks are full of silver coin, and their 
correspondents in the country implore them in vain to take silver 
off their hands, they must refuse because nobody will take it. The 
single shilling is taken up to 2/., because the law compels its 
acceptance, and there no substitute for it is allowed, but above 2/. 
it loses its purchasing power. When reminded that if any single 
thing is good, any greater number ought to be good in equal pro- 
portion, the admirers of the system avoid the paradox by saying : 
“‘ Oh, the silver coin is intended only for payments of 2/., and that 
_“ does not matter much.” 

However little it may be thought to matter, on the many 
millions of daily transactions below 2/., it must amount to a con- 
siderable aggregate. 

But this, I contend, is but the least part of the evil, there is 
another effect, still more severe, a consequence of the easy saying : 
‘it does not matter much.” A handful of sand between the cradle 
and the ship prevented the “‘ Great Hastern ”’ from sliding into the 
water according to the theory laid down, and an enormous waste 
of power was required to overcome the seemingly insignificant 
obstacle. And so I maintain that the penalty of all the incongruities 
connected with the silver coinage, just because they cannot be seen 
so as to shock the intellect of every one, is the forced limitation of its 
issue and the suffering of the people to whom its use is important. 

The supply of silver coim must be poised or restricted so as to 
avoid the danger of depreciation and the consequent complete col- 
lapse of the system, for even now, considering the losses which 
bankers and others sustain by the idle stocks, we are near the brink 
of these eventualities. I go so far as to assert that the severity of 
this restriction reduces the amount of silver coin which might 
legitimately be used in this country for the development of inter- 
course between the lower classes to less than one-third, and the 
apparent useless surplus in the hands of bankers is but an addi- 
tional deadweight oppressing the supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his letter to Colonel 
Tomline’s workmen, compares himself to a butcher who refuses to 
buy a pig. Ido not wonder at his inability to compete with other 
butchers, for the law compels him to eat from 8 to 10 per cent. of 
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the pieces, and desires him at the same time to sell them as if they 
were as good as before, whilst the foreign butchers buy the pig and 
sell the pieces without abstracting from them. And although he has 
the monopoly of the trade at home, and nobody can obtain a supply — 
except through him, whilst at the same time nobody has the right 
to use more than 2 lbs. at a time, he finds that the bitten pieces go 
off very slowly, and says: ‘‘ there is no demand for pork, I decline 
“to buy your pig,” and so the people must do without it. Then 
somebody else, who knows that a friend has been compelled by the 
contingencies of his business to take in a quantity of such pork, 
says: ‘‘ Draw a check if you want to supply yourself, and you will 
‘“‘ get plenty.” And so the butcher with his free trade notions in 
pigs, and others, rejoice at the complete defeat which Colonel Tomline 
has suffered in the matter. 

Pardon me for these homely references, they are often useful in 
conveying principles to those who, unlike yourselves, have not 
studied social economy. 

I can now lay before you short comparative statistics respecting » 
pauperism and commerce, which will go far to confirm my allega- 
tion that our monetary laws, however favourable to international 
and the large inland trade, are unfavourable to the smaller inter- . 
course, and create pauperism. 

From an excellent work in German, entitled “ Das Armenwesen ; 
“or, the State of Pauperism and the Poor Law Legislations in 
“ Huropean States,” by A. Emminghaus (F. A. Herbig, Berlin), I 
compile certain particulars which, although the author himself 
acknowledges that they are not complete, and not thoroughly reliable 
on account of the various distinctive features in legislative matters, 
are yet very carefully prepared and sufficiently reliable as indi- 
cations. According to his researches there were :— 
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Under the te1m pauper all persons receiving, or having, at any 
one time received, relief are comprised, 7.e., permanent and casual 
poor. The annual average cost of each pauper, amounted in— 


gs 
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These figures are, of course, subject to the consideration that 
the poor laws differ. In France nobody can claim relief from the 
public, but the figures given are taken from the returns furnished by 
the Bureaux de Bienfaisance. In Germany the communes support 
the poor, but they are assisted also by contributions received from 
taxes on luxuries, fines, &c. In England the poor can claim relief, 
but the returns here made refer only to public support, they do not 
include the relief afforded by private asylums and kindred institu- 
tions. 

In France the three paupers per hundred inhabitants cost 
17, 10s.; in Germany, the 2; per cent. cost 3/. 3s.; in Great Britain, 
the 4% per cent. cost 33/. 16s. 8d., and although the number of 
paupers in England is not in such enormous excess, yet the cost 
shows how permanent, how imtense pauperism is in this country. 

Now let us take, for argument’s sake, the favourite measure of 
national prosperity, the custom house returns of imports and 
exports. For 1868 they were (“‘Statesman’s Year Book ”’ )— 


£ aS. 
Great Britain and Ireland 522 millions, or 17 4 per head 
Crermianyey.) 6065 Vaasa Wieck es 290 re 7 th9 ee 
PE COP Fee it oh Shey ovis 295 a 8 - 
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The proportions between these figures and the cost of pauperism, 
taking France as 1, appear as 24 for Germany, and as 514% for 
England. Jam quite aware that you can quarrel with this method 
of comparison, but I may still ask you the question, would France 
and Germany have as much pauperism as they have now, if their 
commerce and industry had the same relative extent as yours? 
You may say: “Yes, it is Just because we are a manufacturing 
“‘ country that we have this pauperism.” I may say: “ but there 
“are other manufacturing countries, notably Saxony, where this is 
“not the case, and how can the varying phases of prosperity in 
“ manufacturing produce this permanent pauperism?” And if in 
order to please this convenient excuse for pauperism, I reverse 


* The rate per head of the cost of pauperism in England and Wales is rather 
higher than that stated above for Great Britain. The average annual expenditure 
for the relief of the poor during the three years ended with Lady-day, 1869, was 
7,377,000l.; the average annual number of paupers for the same period was 
981,000; the cost per pauper was therefore 7/. 10s. 5d.—(ED., S. J.) 
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the method of calculation, the result is still 1 for France, 2, for 
Germany, and 10 for Great Britain. You may further claim that 
your system, giving paupers the right of relief, increases their 
numbers, I grant this: but I may say that the system does not 
reach all the poor, the secretly suffering and starving, the wretched- 
ness outside the workhouse, on the streets and roads. Private 
charity also, through asylums and kindred institutions for relief, 
attends to a vast amount of poverty, not to speak of the large 
proportion of dependent “ retainers’’ in the service of the wealthy. 
I mention these matters in order to show that I am aware of what 
may be said on all these points, and to avoid needless discussion. 
Take all into account, the alleged dearness of living, the effects of 
the laws concerning property, and sundry other causes brought 
forward in explanation of our pauperism, there still remains a large 
balance unaccounted for, and I am satisfied, if from the figures given 
you receive the impression or the conviction that such is the case. 

Above all stands the enigna why we, undoubiedly the most 
loyal, the most religious, the most moral, and the wealthiest people 
in the world, should at all be troubled with pauperism. 

I now beg to lay before you certain figures relating to the 
amount and description of currency for each head of the populations. 
They are compiled from the best sources at my disposal; I give 
them in round numbers. 

In Great Britain the total circulation of bank notes, gold, silver, 
and copper coin may be taken at 134 millions sterling, an average 
of 4/. 8s. per head. Of this sum, 14 millions are silver and copper 
coins (13 millions of the former, 1 million of the latter), or 105 per 
cent., or gs. 4d. per head. The whole of this divisionary coinage 
under the value of 10s. is token currency under the bane of the law 
of legal tender. A large proportion of the silver coin, however, 
must be taken as lying absolutely idle; I do not mean that silver 
which goes in and out of banks as change, but actual useless stocks 
of coin awaiting customers. Jam perhaps not far out if, including 
three-quarters of a million at the Bank of England, I estimate the 
whole at 13 millions. This would give 8s. 4d. per head in circu- 
lation. 

In Germany, the total circulation of notes, gold, silver, and 
copper amounts to about 100 millions sterling, or 2/. 14s. per head. 
Of this sum about two-thirds consists wholly of silver thalers at 33., 


and guldens at 1s. 8d., which are full legal tender, and serve as 


divisionary coins at the same time. But the lower coinage also, 
down to the one-sixth of a thaler (or 6d.), are good, 7.e., they are, 
in spite of their appearance, of full metallic value and serve as legal 
tender. ‘‘ Scheidemiinze,” or token currency, begins with the one- 
twelfth thaler (about 3d.), comprising but a moderate amount. In 
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comparison with our English system, which so distinctly divides the 
divisionary coinage from the other, and makes the former all token, 
it is difficult to say what portion of the German coinage is really 
divisionary. Assuming, for this purpose, that 40 millions sterling 
may be taken as such, we obtain 22s. per head. Germany uses a 
great deal of foreign gold coin, but, being about to adopt a fixed 
value for that metal, she may hereafter coin and retain more of her 
own gold pieces, and so improve her international trade. 

In France, the whole of the circulating mediums, bank notes, 
gold, and silver coin, may be stated at 300 millions sterling, or 
8l. 2s. per head, of which, 50 millions are in bank notes, from 
170 millions to 180 millons in gold in circulation, and from 
60 millions to 70 millions in silver (including copper). The greater 
part of the 60 millions or 70 millions in silver are 5-franc pieces, 
which, together with the 5-franc gold pieces, and compared with our 
Hnglish system, are divisionary coins, but of full legal tender value ; 
and, estimating the total of the divisionary coinage at 80 millions 
sterling, we find 43s. per head. Until recently the whole of the 
French silver coinage, including the 1-frane pieces, were of full 
value; since 1867, the 2-franc pieces and those below have been 
debased and limited in tender like the English silver coinage, but 
the period elapsed is too short to judge of the effects of this 
measure. 

Compare now the figures here given with those of pauperism, 
they show that the cost of pauperism is greatest where the amount 
of divisionary coinage is the smallest, viz.:— 





Divisionary 
Cost of Pauperism. Coinage per Head 
of Population. 
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Make every allowance for possible inaccuracies, which on a field 
of inquiry of this kind are unavoidable, and you, will admit there is 
some correspondence between them. ‘The value of figures becomes 
especially perceptible when situations can be brought about such as 
I have shown here, and the inferences are plain. 

I do not wish to appear dogmatic by saying that all the 
pauperism in this country is due to the unfair treatment to which 
the supply of the lower mediums of exchange is subjected ; there are, 
no doubt, many other causes to which it can be traced. I am also 
willing to admit that the lowest coins, such as the small silver, and 
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notably the copper currency, must of necessity have the character 
of tokens, but that, in my opinion, is a sufficient evil. I think, 
however, that in condemning all coins below the value of 10s. to the 
position of tokens at a fictitious value, we go to an extreme for 
which some one must suffer. The very suspicion that this suffering 
falls on the poor and industrial classes, the proof that pauperism is 
so intense, and is regarded by many philanthropists and socialists as 
the rock upon which the splendid prosperity of this country may 
one day be utterly wrecked, quickens the beating of my pulse, and 
makes me think that all the arguments for the convenience of unity 
of standard advanced in support of the gold valuation, pale to 
nothing before these considerations. 

Those who know that I am an advocate of the double valuation 
may now expect that 1 contemplate bursting upon them with the 
recommendation that England should adopt that system in order to 
set these matters right, and they may have prepared the customary 
arguments belonging to this controversy. I can spare you the 
hearing of them, by saying that the subject of which I have spoken 
is not so much that of gold versus gold and silver combined, as that 
of legal-tender coin against token coin. Instead of making these 
tokens of silver they may be made of gold. Gold pieces of 5s. might 
be coined, and 2s. or even Is. pieces, with the addition of more alloy 
to render them heavy. And if on these pieces we allowed the mint 
to retain 10 per cent. of metal, and placed them under the same 
restrictions as to legal tender, we would have precisely the same 
proportions of supply as we have now, and the same results and 
arguments would prevail. Now, free your minds from all the 
dogmatic sayings and writings which from time to time have been 
brought forward for and against a token coinage, and imagine that 
we had this complete gold valuation, the coins being 20s. and Ios. 
pieces in free supply and with full paying powers, and 53s., 2s., and 
Is. pieces in limited supply, short in weight, and with restricted 
tender. Would this arrangement make “any difference” in any 
direction ? If you answer “no,” then why do you not extend the 
token character to the 20s. and 10s. pieces, and allow the State to 
secure the large profit on them? There is no principle in social 
science to which you can appeal, to justify you in saying ros. is the 
limit at which a coin is of full value. 

The ease with which many people pass over the fact that our 
silver coins are despoiled of their full value, looks as if the problem 
of “eating an apple and of keeping it too,” had been solved by 
them. The haphazard thought involved in this, so contrary to good 
Sense and justice, and offensive to a trained mind, ought to give way 
to logical reasoning. 

The whole theory of money rests upon the fact that divisions 
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into coins of greater or lesser value are required to suit every move- 
ment and every interest, and therewith the interest of the whole. 
If it were not so, what need should we have of sovereigns? We 
might say let a tool. piece or note be of full legal tender value, and 
let all divisions below this amount serve merely as change. This, 
upon reflection, would lead to a complete stoppage of the functions 
of money. 

The reasons and facts here adduced entitle me to say that the 
system of valuation introduced into this country has been very 
disadvantageous to the poorer classes. Permit me to point out to 
you generally, that although before that time various States had 
made the attempt to introduce tokens or debased coins, yet these 
attempts were made on the whole coinage, and broke down imme- 
diately. Your system of 1816 is the first which attached a large 
token coinage to the principal full valued coin, an experiment, so to 
speak, of the effects of which we can now judge. 

The study of the history of the introduction of this system 
certainly shows that its authors had regard to the question of single 
standard, and I am willing to make every concession to the good 
motives which animated them in this respect, although I agree with 
others as to the doubtfulness of the absolute truth of the dogmas 
connected with this subject. At that time an increase in the supply 
of silver was anticipated, and not the contrary, an increase in gold 
through California and Australia. In accordance with my views 
on supply, I am of the opinion that this country would have done 
better if it had opened the door to both gold and silver, the benefits 
of such a policy would have exceeded the supposed inconvenience of 
what is often misnamed the “alternate” standard. Independent of 
these considerations, the study of the introduction of the gold valua- 
tion in 1816, leaves the impression that the authors wished to guard 
against an undue exportation of silver, in support of ideas which are 
now happily exploded. Clause 9 of the old Act also shows that the 
opening of the mint to the public for the coinage of silver was held 
in reserve, subject to “proclamation,” but the proclamation was 
never made. It is curious also that the Bank of England has the 
right of holding one-fifth of the stock of bullion in silver, although 
it has not done so for many years. This shows that the legislators 
of 1816 were less firm in their views than the defenders of the gold 
valuation are at present. 

You are aware that in England we are especially fond of 
our own peculiar institutions, and that we defend them with a 
cynical dogmatism, not unlike that with which the French until 
lately spoke of their military superiority. This applies with great 
force to our monetary and financial arrangements; and the task 
now before me, namely, that of suggesting a remedy for the evils 
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enumerated, becomes extremely difficult. I freely avow that I 
should like you to go over to the double valuation at once; I 
am convinced that the sacrifices to be made for this purpose would 
be fully compensated by the benefits of that system. But I scarcely 
venture to do this, for you will say :-— 

Firstly. ‘You want us to adopt the ‘alternate’ standard,”— 
but I dispute the correctness of the application of this adjective, 
and substitute the term “ combined ”’ standard, with all the benefits 
of double supply and compensation attached to its meaning. 

Secondly. ‘* You want us to use silver, which is so much heavier 
“than gold. Our bankers would object to the handling of that,— 
‘it would be too heavy for our pockets,—and we are rich enough 
““ to employ gold.” 

I would answer to this: I want you to use silver as well as gold, 
but I do not want you to jump to the conclusion that you would at 
once be overwhelmed with silver. The interests of the bankers are 
only partial. You certainly might now and then have a few good 
pieces of silver in your pockets, but not much more, as at present; | 
for observe :' your present silver coin, being tabooed at the bankers, 
and not being good security, is more frequently in your pockets 
than you are aware of, and you carry copper pieces without com- 
plaint. As to your being richer, compare the prices of things in 
England and Germany, the latter being as civilised a country as 
yours, and using almost nothing else but silver dollars. As long as 
prices with you are not fifteen and a-half times as high (the propor- 
tion between silver and gold) you have no advantage over Germany. 
Bear in mind, I do not want you to use all silver, as the Germans 
do, but only somewhat more than you do now. 

The Master of the Mint would say: ‘“‘ You want me to call in all 
“the old bad silver coins and give good ones for them, by which 
“the State would lose a million or more. Part of the profit we 
‘‘made has gone to the consolidated fund, part has been used for 
“keeping the silver coinage in good condition (as if more or less 
“ silver in a token coinage were of any importance!), who shall 
“ nay for this in future ?” 

I should answer, if the State has made a profit it can surrender 
it again,—a million is not much for England,—and the coinage 
must be kept in order for the future on the same principles which 
prevail in other countries, which are less expensive to the State. 

Others might say, “‘ But if the silver coinage be exported, what 
“then?” If you adopt the same price for silver as the rest of 
Europe, India alone, your own colony, might take silver from you, 
and a small fair charge for mintage would protect your coin as long 
as you receive so much bar silver as you do at present. The extra- 
ordinary demand for India, which, some years ago, led to the export 
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of silver coins from France, is not likely to occur again, for reasons 
which I can explain. But if it should return, only larger coins 
(those above half-crowns) would be taken, and their replacement, 
for the moment, by gold, would not be a serious disadvantage. 
The period of reaction in the shipments to India is always the 
longer one, the price of silver falling to 603d. And as your mint 
would be free for the coinage of silver (which, in spite of Colonel 
Tomline’s wish, it dare not be now, for fear of depreciation of a 
further supply of manufactured coin), you could replenish your 
stock ad libitum. But, in order to meet the fears of those who still 
think that the excessive export of silver may again occur to the 
disadvantage of the inland intercourse, let me suggest that in such 
a case of extreme necessity, the temporary issue of tokens is quite 
practicable, as that of the issue of bank notes in leu of gold. The 
plea, that on account of this remote danger we must permanently 
condemn our silver coinage, is an extravagant and unjustifiable 
one. There are signs showing that India will return silver to us, 
it is your duty to take into account this contingency, which augurs 
so well for India’s wealth and her ability to become a good 
customer for our manufactures. 

And this I would recommend, asking you to adopt these sugges- 
tions pro bono publico. Are these suggestions so very impracticable 
and outrageous as to be beyond realisation? The most serious 
objection remaining would certainly be that of our habits in not 
receiving larger payments in small coins, and bankers have reasons 
in protesting against the receipt of 1,000/. in shillings as a regular 
thing. The objection can be met by limiting payments in shillings 
to 2/. as at present, whilst for larger silver coins we may either 
give perfect freedom, or widen the limits for payment, without 
entailing great hardships on those who receive large amounts. If, 
under such conditions, the bankers were obliged to deal in sums 
of 20/. to 100/. in silver in suitable pieces (not crowns, as they 
are too heavy), they would soon find ingenious means of handling 
them and of keeping them as good sound money, or of exporting 
them when necessary. In reality, this change of habits to be made 
by our bankers would be the only practical sacrifice in the matter. 
Gold would still reign supreme, but a little more dealing in good 
large silver coins might become requisite. 

‘“ But,” you may say, “we nevertheless wish to maintain the 
“present gold valuation, and the restrictions upon silver coin are 
“necessary to uphold that system.” Irreconcilable as this expe- 
dient is with the principles of free trade, which you profess to wor- 
ship, I may bow to your dogmas and habits, for they are hard to 
move. But I totally deny that all these restrictions are necessary 
in order to uphold the gold valuation, The question of valuation is 
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the question of legal tender only, and the spoliation of the silver 
coin by the deduction of a large seignorage, is but a separate and 
additional evil, more severe than the limit of tender itself. The 
supremacy of gold is secured whether you consider 100/., or 10l., 
or 2/. as the right limit for silver, the rest is a mere matter 
of expediency, and if you are determined to prefer expedients to 
principles, you should take care at least that these expedients are 
not more hurtful to the interests sacrificed than is absolutely neces- 
sary. In this sense the limit of 2/. for all silver coins, and above 
all the heavy seignorage, are measures of the most extreme severity 
which, besides their material drawbacks, harden your views and 
habits in the matter. My suggestion, that you should relax these 
hard views, may therefore seem legitimate. 

For if we adopt measures only which have the tendency of 
giving elasticity to our silver coinage, we satisfy a portion of the 
demand before us. If instead of having but ten to fourteen millions 
of divisionary bad coinage, within the bounds of which those 
interested must move, we had now and then fifteen or twenty-five 
millions of good coinage, we might find it to our advantage. This 
can be achieved by the judicious application of more liberal limits 
of legal tender, and thus the essential features of the gold valuation 
would remain. 

As an introductory measure, one that does not require the 
recoinage of the present silver, whilst it will fill the gap between 
the 10s. piece and the 2s. florin, I propose that you should issue 
4s. pieces in silver. The coimage of a 4s. gold piece has already 
been proposed, but this piece would be too small, and liable to undue 
abrasion, as the French have found is the case with their gold 5 frs. 
Besides, our bankers would find this piece very inconvenient for 
their scales, which are scarcely adequate to tell a half-sovereign in 
a mixed lot; the 4s. gold pieces would require picking out and 
separate counting, a process far more troublesome than the handling 
of uniform pieces of silver. The new silver piece, less objectionable 
on account of weight than the old crown (which with the half-crown 
is no longer coined), should be coined at the rate of 60d. per oz. 
standard (being the proportionate value of silver as against gold of 
153 to 1, as on the continent). A small mintage charge may be 
made for it, or it may be coined free of charge, as the sovereign. 
Whenever the market price for silver exceeds 60/d., no coinage of 
these pieces will of course take place, and when it is below that 
price, the Mint must take the bar silver at the market rate, and 
return payment in the coins valued at 60d. per oz. 

The introduction of this piece, not interfering in any way with 
the existing arrangements, would be a mere addition, standing on 
its own merits, to our present mediums of exchange. Having the 
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advantage of full and honest value, any surplus of it would be 
exported; but a further safeguard against surplus might be adopted, 
by reserving to Her Majesty the right at any time to command the 
opening or closing of the mint for this comage, until the true 
position of the piece is finally ascertained. Under these safeguards 
the legal tender value of the pieces might be extended to §/. or 
1ol., and I avow that it is absolutely necessary to establish this 
limited privilege in order to support the piece in public favour at 
first. 

The limit of tender to 4/. would not touch the 5/. bank note, 
but even if the tender was increased to 5/. or 10/., the bank might 
pay, if it chose, silver against them. I make this remark because © 
it might be thought that the bank would be swamped with these 
pieces, if the public should not acknowledge them. Special pro- 
visions may be made, by which the bank having, say a stock of 
500,000/. of such coin, could refuse to take more, a notice affixed in 
the issue department denoting the fact. This principle may be 
extended to others, but bear in mind that the pieces can be exported, 
which the present coin cannot be. I mention these safeguards only 
in order to meet those who are over anxious; in my opinion they 
will not be necessary. 

The undue exportation of this coin need not trouble us. It 
might be taken to India at times, and that would suit us, whilst in 
the meantime it would serve in retaining a stock of silver in this 
country just for the purpose of supplying India. And whether at 
any time we had three millions and at another twenty millions of 
this coin in our hands, an average would in any case remain. Thus 
instead of having as now— 


120 millions in notes and gold. 
13 : silver tokens. 
1 million in copper ,, 


we might have in future— 


120 millions in notes and gold. 
6 or 10 i full valued silver coin. 
re #3 silver tokens. 
1 million in copper _,, 


It may be said: “ but if we use a certain quantity of such silver 
‘*‘ coins, we must use so much less gold.” It can be shown, how- 
ever, that the mere fact of our holding this silver would lead to a 
large saving in our gold. We sell silver at 603d., and buy it back 
again frequently at 62d. for India. Calculated upon the enormous 
amounts thus shipped to the Hast, we have already lost many 
millions by this difference, and lost them of course in gold, the 
material we pay in. I can claim that these losses, in a great 
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measure will fall away, as soon as we have a moderate stock of good 
silver of our own, and that, in the end, there will thus be a positive 
addition to our present means. 

This silver piece of 4s. in full metallic value, need not cs assimi- 
lated to the 5-franc piece in France, the value of which is 3s. 113d. 
only. Nor must you suppose that I want you to imitate France, 
because the 5-franc piece there now hoids about the same position 
as the proposed 4s. piece would hold here. The French have rather 
copied you in the debasement of their lower silver coinage, and the 
5-franc pieces are still full legal tender under the double valuation. 

I suggest the 4s. piece because, being lighter and handier than 
the old crown, it can be introduced without disturbance to the other 
silver coinage now current. 

You will appreciate the motives which induce me to propose 
this as a compromise. At some future time, when other intelligent 
nations have settled or assimilated their systems of coinage, we may 
be in a position to gain a better judgment in reference to the whole 
question of valuation, and shape our course accordingly. 

I have alleged that the effects of our present system of debasing 
the quality and limiting the expansion of our silver coinage are 
found in the pauperism, starvation, and crime which unhappily 
weigh upon this country, and embitter even the lives and lessen the 
prosperity of the wealthy. The system lessens the power of the gold 
pound itself, for the due quantity of the divisionary adjuncts is not 
present in order to secure the full benefit of its power, and from 
insufficient supply the latter fail in their turn in their efforts to 
capitalise into sovereigns. 

Are overcrowding, thriftlessness, and vice, and the usual charges 
brought against the labouring classes, the real causes of the mass of 
pauperism in Hngland? Admit at least that some part of them 
may be symptoms only of a deeper complaint. Our national wealth 
enabling us to bring plenty of food to this country, we cannot say 
that we are overcrowded for want of nourishment. That which is 
wanting beyond nourishment and raw material is the application of 
labour to commodities interchangeable between the labourer and 
the foreigner through the export trade, the labourer and the richer 
man through the home trade, and between the labourer and his 
equal. Stimulate this mutual labour, but do not suppose that the 
statistical accounts of exports and imports and the returns of the 
bankers’ clearing-house are the true indications of our national 
happiness, the inner life is even more important. 

In many questions which are supposed to affect the interests of 
the lower orders, and with them presumably those of the super- 
structure, the higher ranks, the social democrat can raise a cry, and 
rightly or wrongly, carry the masses with him to the verge of 
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insurrection. Fortunately, or unfortunately if you like, subjects of 
currency are difficult to the understanding of men of this class. 

This makes the functions of a society like this all the more 
important. Assemblages of men of your experience and thought- 
fulness are rare, and the opportunities of ventilating a subject like 
this are few and far between. 

In bringing this matter before you, I must apologise for the 
manner in which it has been done. I have been obliged to cover an 
extensive ground, and to make allusions to many things which 
might otherwise become subjects of discussion without being 
directly connected with the essence of the matter. This essence 
concerns principles of social economy contained in the following 
questions :— 

Is it necessary in order to promote the due development of 
intercourse, that there should be a free supply of money ? 

What effect is produced by a free addition to the supply ? Does 
it not increase the demand ? 

Is it not evident that such a free addition is not only a desirable, 
but also a necessary element for the development of intercourse P 

Our gold coinage being conducted in accordance with those 
principles, our silver coinage in direct contradiction thereto, does it 
not follow :— 


That an addition to the supply of our silver or token coinage is 
more totally impossible P 


Hence, that those whose intercourse is carried on principally by 
these coins—lacking the necessary element for its development— 
suffer disadvantages which separate them from the general interests. 
Hence their efforts are limited, their labour lamed, entailing a train 
of evils, in the race and turmoil between which the original cause 
of the mischief is overlooked, excepting by those whom Providence 
has given heart and reason capable of deeper perception. These 
inquirers may perceive that the practical suggestion made by me in 
reference to a full-valued silver coin, offers the advantage of an 
expedient capable of ameliorating the hardness of the present 
system without disturbing it. 

Permit me to make one addition to these remarks: aware of the 
nature of the arguments which may be brought forward to-night, I 
request you to be on guard against quotations from the opinions of 
eminent economists who lived before this day and before 1848, the 
period which has so totally changed the aspect of the question of 
valuation. We must investigate this matter anew, for what is the 
use of societies like this if they are to pin their faith to the opinions 
of their forefathers and others. 

Again, you may hear strong pleas more or less connected with 
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matters of so-called practical convenience. The object of societies 
like this is to investigate whether such practices correspond with 
the high principles of truth and justice, which are.those of the great 
social Economist above us; who, amongst other malpractices, must 
disapprove of financial alchemy ; and the assumption that you can 
take away Io per cent. from a coin, and place it under restrictions as 
to use, without producing a correspondingly injurious effect on the 
interests connected with it, is thoroughly alchymistical. There is no 
subject in social science which, from its apparent obtuseness, offers 
so many inducements for taking refuge in convenient dogmas, as 
this question of currency. But none of these can ever set aside the 
great principles of equity and justice; in matters appearing so 
intricate to many intellects, they cannot be violated without severe 
penalty—let these great principles of equity and justice be the 
refuge—they are the best solvents of all problems of this kind. At 
all events, for the sake of those interested, or for our own sakes, let 
us vindicate them as far as it is in our power todo. I thank you 
for the patience with which you have listened to my discourse. 
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I.—Introductory. 


In this room I may certainly reckon upon an appreciation of the 
importance to statistical knowledge of the subject I am about to 
bring under the discussion of the Society, otherwise I could hardly 
venture to occupy your attention with the dry and eminently 
technical details which are necessarily involved in an attempt to 
show how the chaotic mass of parliamentary statistics might, with 
great public advantage and at a cost of production less than the 
present, be brought into more serviceable order. 

My attention was first called to the subject as early as 1842, 
when I had to search through the parliamentary papers of the day, 
with the view to preparing the most complete return then accessible 
of the local taxes levied and expended in England and Wales.* I 
have travelled for many years, as part of my official duty, the same 
statistical road, not, I trust, without duly looking about, for the 
way is rugged, strewn here and there with deceptive fragments, or 
broken up with ugly pitfalls. I will endeavour, after describing 
the kind of impediments met with in those excursions, to show how 
they may be most effectually removed, hoping to assist in smooth- 
ing the passage for those who may follow the same route. This 


* “Report of the Poor Law Commissioners on Local Taxation,” 1843, folio, 
pp. 16 et seqg.; and Octavo Edition, 1844, pp. 27 et seq. 
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hope emboldens me to solicit the attention of the Society to a some-— 
what tedious essay about blue-book reform. 

I fear that in pursuing this task, official susceptibilities will 
be hurt, however greatly I may try to avoid that offence. Few 
persons can patiently bear to have the quality of the work, upon 
which serious labour has been spent, questioned; fewer still, to 
have it depreciated. My brethren of the Civil Service are not the 
least sensitive of men. But I emphatically disclaim any intention 
of personal criticism; what is set forth hereafter is intended to dis- 
close the natural defects of a loose system, not the shortcomings of 
employés nor of departments. 

The Civil servants of the Crown, freed from the traditional 
trammels of office, have by many recent instances vindicated their 
claim to intelligence and their ready aptitude for progress, in 
measure equal at least to any other class of the community. It can 
be shown that once outside their departments they shake off need- 
less routine, and eschew circumlocution. Their successful effort at 
co-operative dealing affords important evidence of this, and other 
confirmation is not wanting. The Government Officers’ Supply 
Associations, organised and conducted by members of the Civil 
Service with a promptness, regularity, and good fortune which has 
vlaced both undertakings on a level with the most extensive and 
flourishing retail trades, and far above the prosperity of ordinary 
shopkeeping, may be cited as sufficient testimony.* I may state 
that the elder of the two societies originated in the General Post 
Office—a department of the State which, since its great reform by 
Sir Rowland Hill, a Fellow of this Society, has been remarkable 
for its assimilation and development of more than one private 
enterprise in the interest of the commonweal. 

I should not omit to mention the work of a fellow labourer 
in a portion of the same domain. I may claim Mr. Hammick, by 
right of his critical researches into the judicial statistics of the 
Home Office,f as an ally by anticipation in a section of the wider 
field now before us. 


II.—Parliamentary Statistics. 


What are here termed “ parliamentary statistics’? reach the 
table of one or the other House, or are simultaneously presented to 
the Lords and the Commons in one of these several forms :— 


1. As reports and papers “‘ Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
‘ment by command of Her Majesty.” 


* The value of the goods sold and paid for across the counter of the two stores 
last year, amounted to 656,000/. 
+ See vol. xxx of the Journal, pp. 375 e¢ seq. 
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2. As reports and papers presented to either or to both Houses 
in pursuance of the provisions of some Act of Parliament. 


3. Returns moved for by Address to the Crown, and granted in 
answer to the humble prayer of a peer or of a commoner, 
and laid upon the table of either House. 


4, Returns moved for by a peer or by a commoner, and ordered 
to be printed by the Lords or the Commons, as the case 
may be. 


5. Reports of Select Committees of either House which fre- 
quently contain very important and elaborate statistical 
returns. 


For examples of the first group, the Annual Reports of the 
Poor Law Commissioners of England and Wales, and of the Poor 
Law Board; of the Registrar-General, of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, of the Committee of the Privy Council for Hducation, &c., 
may be taken. 

For examples of the second group, the Local Taxation Returns 
sent in to the Home Office, the Annual Returns from the Municipal 
Boroughs (England and Wales), and the County Treasurer’s 
Abstracts, will suffice. 

For example of the third group the Return No. 184, House of 
Commons, Sess. 1870, “ Navigation and Canal Companies,’”’ may be 
cited. 

Examples of the ordinary returns moved for by a member of 
either House are very numerous, and too well known to need 
an example. 

For good examples of statistical returns given in Select Com- 
mittee Reports, those upon “ Irish Taxation,” 1864-65, upon the 
Local Government of the Metropolis, 1866-67, and upon English, 
Irish and Scotch Poor Laws, may be severally quoted. 

A two-fold division of parliamentary statistics may be also made 
—(1) Papers of all kinds which are simply statistical, and are 
printed by order of either House; (2) Statistical returns printed 
by order as ancillary to other information required by Parliament. 


TII.—Causes of the Hxisting Confusion Generally. 


I will commence with the birth of the want, which leads a legis- 
lator of either House to move for a return. A statistical return is a 
matter of special and technical character. The mover’s knowledge 
of his own wants is perhaps vague, and there can be little doubt 
that his information as to the department’s power to supply the 
information is necessarily, in the majority of cases, nil. This is to 
some extent remedied by the practice of members placing notices 
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for a return upon the order book of either House. The department 
concerned is then consulted, and the order, with the consent of the 
official representative, granted or refused, as circumstances dictate. 
Perhaps the formality of having the notice on the order book has 
been omitted, and a return is asked for that it is impossible to 
supply at all, or only so imperfectly that the paper and print in 
which it is issued are entirely thrown away. By supplying a very 
defective return, or possibly a misleading one, the department con- 
cerned gets rid of a duty which it should not have undertaken, 
because probably no information, or none sufficiently full, existed 
upon the matter in question. 

It may be fittingly noticed here that many incongruities emerge 
in the parliamentary statistics, from causes that are mostly beyond 
the scope of the reforms contemplated in this paper. On collating 
different series of these documents, we find time, space, and mode 
severally clashing. For example, the financial year of the United 
Kingdom ends with 3lst March. The trade return year, in 
which the customs revenue is gathered, terminates with the 
3lst December. The poor rate year ends in England and Wales 
with the 25th March; in Scotland with the 14th May; and in 
Treland with 29th September. The emigration returns, so impor- 
tant to read in connection with the pauperism of the latter country, 
are made up to Lady-day yearly. The Hnglish criminal year 
terminates at Michaelmas, the Scotch and the Irish with the 
3lst December. There is a minor confusion of time in the English 
criminal statistics. The year’s account for the maintenance of 
prisoners is made up to the 3lst March; the account for prosecu- 
tions and conveyance of prisoners to the 3lst December. 

Areas are equally unconformable. There are in England and 
Wales, for statistical purposes, counties-proper and union or registra- 
tion-counties. The area and population of each in the one category, 
differing in regard to the same quantities from its synonym in the 
other. Sometimes particular localities are quite as confusing. The 
metropolis for poor rate administration is one area; the juris- 
diction of the Metropolitan Board of Works is another. Spoken of 
as the collocation of parliamentary boroughs, it differs from both 
the districts just named, and the combined districts of the city of 
London and of the Metropolitan Police differ:very considerably from 
all three. Lancashire presents a notable example in point. Ashton- 
under-Lyne may mean a parish of 66,801 persons; a poor law 
union of 134,753 persons; a town of 29,791 inhabitants; a petty 
sessional division with a population of 41,597; a municipal borough 
of 34,886 people, and a parliamentary borough of 33,917 persons, 
according to the Census of 1861. Certain additions made to the 
latter area by the Boundary Act of 1868, widens the difference 
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between the municipal and the parliamentary town. Here, then, 
we employ an identical mark to represent six disparate things. 

We are not happier in our modes of arranging and displaying 
parliamentary statistics. The decennial enumeration of the people 
of the United Kingdom is the great cardinal fact around which 
most other statistical facts should be grouped, as more or less 
intimately related and dependent thereon. The arrangement of the 
districts for the purpose of the census in England and in Scotland 
is made according to the topographical affinities of the areas of 
enumeration. In Ireland the corresponding areas are classed accord- 
ing to the weakest possible affinities, that of the initial letter of 
their respective names. In England the statistics of poor rates and 
pauperism have for some years past conformed to the census classi- 
fication; in Scotland they entirely diverge from it; in Ireland the 
unscientific arrangement of the poor law statistics is, to a certain 
extent, in harmony with the equally unscientific agglomeration of 
the population data of that kingdom. 

The “ Criminal Statistics of England and Wales” are published 
by the Home Office according to counties proper, alphabetically 
arranged, and in that shape can neither be collated with the 
numerous facts of the census, nor with the narrower but imme- 
diately relevant facts of the English pauper tables. These are but 
a few instances; many more could be easily adduced. Investigators 
who have laboured in the field of parliamentary returns, must be 
painfully familiar with the want of statistical conformity in that 
region, especially where these documents reach the public through 
different departments. 


IV .—Arithmetical Causes. 


In reverting to the proper matter of this paper, it will be under- 
stood that the illustrations adduced are typical specimens of the 
prevailing defects in our parliamentary statistics; an exhaustive 
disclosure of their imperfections through a number of years, would 
be at once laborious and needless. 

When a series of homogeneous facts are expressed numerically, 
the first thing a statistician looks for in the document is the aggre- 
gate result—the total. The total, though it stands at the base of a 
column, crowns the statistical edifice. Yet this needful consumma- 
tion is frequently omitted from parliamentary returns. It will be 
in the recollection of some of my hearers, that for many years an 
annual statement of the sums collected as duty by the fire insurance 
offices of Great Britain and Ireland, was printed by order of the 
House of Commons, and that the figures relating to England never 
yielded a total, though in the part relating to Scotland totals were 
always to be found. 
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There is a passage in Mr. Samuel Brown’s paper on Fire 
Insurance, forcibly animadverting upon the negligence with which 
these returns had been tabulated for the House. I had been for 
several years cognisant of their chief blemishes, and fully appre- 
ciated the writer’s indignant censure. I make no apology for 
reproducing Mr. Brown’s comments, which are apposite to the object 
of this paper. 

‘* Hven when we have recourse,’ Mr. Brown remarked, ‘ to the 
“best means in our power, and endeavour to analyse the returns of 
‘“‘ duty paid into the stamp offices, which have been called for by 
‘various members in different years, and printed by order of 
“the House of Commons, we find the labour so great and the 
‘“‘ hiability to error so increased, from the manner in which the 
‘‘ statements have been presented, that scarcely any of the printed 
‘* totals for any one year precisely agree. For England, the account 
‘of the sums paid into the Stamp Office for the fire insurance 
“‘ duties are printed separately for each office, London and country, 
‘“‘ with the allowance at 4 per cent. for collection in London, and 
‘5 per cent. for collection in the country in each of the four 
‘“‘ quarters, all the items being given to shillings and pence. No 
‘“‘ attempt is made to bring together the total duty paid by each 
‘‘ office in the year, nor by the London and country offices col- 
“ lectively ; and without the great labour of copying the whole of 
‘‘ the returns into a new form, it is very difficult to obtain accuracy 
‘‘in the totals. If any error has occurred in the printing, it is 
‘* equally impossible to ascertain in which column the error lies. 
‘“‘The same remark applies to the returns for Ireland, both for the 
‘“‘insurance duties and the farming stock exempt, and with the 
** exception of the small portion of the return from Scotland, the 
‘‘ whole document is by no means creditable to the department from 
“‘ which it is issued.” * 

I have under my hand a more recent example of a statistical 
return without totals. The return of last session, No. 314— 
‘“‘ Vessels,”—moved for by Mr. Candlish, consists of about thirty 
columns of figures running over four folio pages, where neither 
aggregates for England, Scotland, Ireland, nor the United Kingdom, 
are to be found, and no apparent cause beyond that of neglect or 
oversight why they should be absent. This return is one of a series 
all similarly deficient. As the information is important I have had 
the figures cast up for No. 347, Sess. 1869; the results are exhibited 
in the Appendix (Table I). It is right, however, to observe that a 
similar return, issued by the same department as the last, but a 
much more elaborate one, is fully provided with totals—I allude to 
Mr. Stevenson’s Return, No. 349, ‘Shipping,’ Sess. 1870. 


* Statistical Journal, vol. xx, p. 136. 
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I take another illustration of a similar neglect in a return 
moved for by Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson. The paper headed “ Beer, 
“ &., Licences” (No. 215, Sess. 1870), consists in the statistical 
portion of thirty pages. These relate to the number of beer and 
cider licences granted and refused in each county of England 
and Wales. The items are more diverse and scattered than in 
Mr. Candlish’s return, but I have summarised the data for the most 
populous county in the kingdom; and second to none where drink- 
ing is concerned—Lancashire. An examination of the table will 
prove that the facts when aggregated have increased significance, 
(Table II, Appendix). Licences are granted or refused at the 
Annual Brewster Sessions, held by county magistrates, and by 
borough magistrates. Sir Selwin-Ibbetson’s return is divided into 
county and borough jurisdictions. But so indifferently has it been 
tabulated, that the city of Manchester with identical statistics 
appears in both divisions. If the figures had been summarised 
for my appendix as they are printed in the return, the Manchester 
facts would have been counted twice over. The truth I believe 
is, that the compiler, having no claer notion of the difference of 
jurisdiction, has mistaken the city of Manchester for the petty 
sessional division of Manchester. Besides this, several boroughs 
and petty sessional divisions are apparently omitted from the 
Palatinate, the totals therefore are short of the truth. 

While engaged in writing this paper, it happened that a member 
of the Cabinet wanted an account of the English and Scotch return- 
ing officers’ expenses for the last general election. Reference was 
made to Mr. Pease’s Return of Election Expenses for the amount; 
on looking into the paper, the required aggregates were not to be 
found. It employed two clerks, ill spared under the pressure of 
other business at the time, fully two hours to cast up and verify the 
amount which, had the document been properly finished, should 
have appeared upon its face. It is true that the “aggregate cost 
“of the general election” is given as 1,382,252/. 7s. 3d. Now this 
could only have been properly reached through the addition of 
96 columns of figures, 32 of those columns containing the par- 
ticulars whose sum was wanted at the moment. It is therefore 
inexplicable why these subordinate totals were omitted from the 
return, unless through some arithmetical error they were in conflict. 
with the resultant aggregate. Those who are familiar with the com- 
pilation of statistical tables well know that you cut off one of the 
readiest means of testing their accuracy by omitting the aggregate 
outcome of the figures. 

It will be remembered that for several years past the tenant 
farmers and other rural occupiers have agitated for the appointment 
of county financial boards. A short return, presented to the House 
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in 1869, on the motion of Mr. Henniker-Major, and followed six 
weeks afterwards by an amended copy, purports, in view doubtless 
of this question, to discriminate between that portion of the 
county expenditure which is fixed by statute and that other por- 
tion over which the justices have discretionary power. The dis- ~ 
tinction is important. The control of the county finances by a 
mixed board of magistrates and elected members could only be 
operative upon this last part of the expenditure. The first thing is 
to find from Mr. Henniker-Major’s return, what was the total for 
the kingdom of one and the other section. Legislation in such 
matters must, I conceive, be determined by average, not by par- 
ticular results. This necessary average is denied to us. I have, 
however, had the figures cast up, and briefly summarised for the 
Appendix (Table III). In connection with that summary I may 
observe, that by the County Treasurer’s accounts for the same year 
the total expenditure for county purposes was 2,281,146/.; but to 
compare this with the newly-found total of Mr. Henniker-Major’s 
corrected return, the disbursements for Bucks and Anglesey must 
be deducted, the sum then will be 2,242,953/. The return yields 
1,864,094/. as the total, and is therefore 378,859/. short of the correct 
sum. If the figures had been cast up before publication, an error of 
this magnitude must have been instantly revealed. On collating 
the separate county disbursements in Mr. Henniker-Major’s paper 
with the respective amounts in the County Treasurers’ abstract, 
I find that they are correctly stated in four counties only; namely, 
in Chester, Gloucester, Norfolk, and Carnarvon, all the other entries 
differ, more or less. 

A much more elaborate return, bearimg upon the question of 
county rate expenditure, was laid before the House in answer to a 
motion made by Lord George Cavendish in the Session of 1867. It 
shows, with one or two exceptions, the county rates for each county 
of Hngland and Wales during seven consecutive years. But there 
are no totals. They would have been serviceable by throwing light 
upon one of the fiscal questions of the day. They have still some 
significance, and accordingly I have drawn up from the data in 
the return a comparative table and placed it in the Appendix 
(Table IV). 

For several sessions the late Registrar of English Friendly 
Societies presented a report to Parliament yearly. Among other 
matters, it will be found that these reports contain valuable 
statistics of the various friendly societies throughout the country. 
During several years the statistics were printed without totals, 
hence their value, in discussions upon the economic condition of 
the labouring population, was comparatively small. The extra- 
vagance of printing between 100 and 150 octavo pages of tabular 
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matter gathered from the societies with, I have no doubt, consider- 
able trouble, but given to the public without their full significance, 
which could only be discovered in the results, is obvious. In 
the latter volumes of Mr. Tidd Pratt’s series, the county totals are 
given, but even then a general summary of the kingdom is denied 
us. In the report for 1869 a county summary is appended, and I 
appeal to the data, in evidence of the importance of the facts there 
revealed by the form ultimately adopted. 

Only a few days ago, a Parliamentary Paper (No. 35, Sess. 1871), 
obtained upon the motion of Mr. Samuel Morley, and purporting 
to give tabularwise certain information ‘“‘as to each municipal 
‘‘ borough divided into wards’”’ in England and Wales, was issued. 
In this brief table no totals whatever are printed, and the inquirer 
wishing to ascertain the facts as to any individual borough, or as to 
the kingdom generally, so far as the kingdom is represented in 
Mr. Morley’s return, is left to find them out for himself. In Liver- 
pool, for example, he would have to bring together the particulars of 
its sixteen wards; in Bristol its ten wards would require the same 
treatment before he could know anything certain of those boroughs. 
In this return three of the boroughs give imperfect particulars, and 
two no information. On summarising the eighty-four boroughs, it 
is found that their rateable value amounted to 11,906,240/.; that 
the total number of burgesses was 80,522, and councillors 2,237. 

I cannot leave this part of the subject without offering two more 
examples of returns lacking totals in every one of their columns. An 
important paper, entitled “‘ Valuation of Lands and Heritages 
*“« (Scotland), was laid before the House of Commons in 1865, 
upon the motion of Mr. Dunlop. The omission of the aggregate 
sums for Scotland, which this return ought to have furnished, is 
vexatious. The particulars are printed for every parish, and they 
have an immediate bearing for Scotland upon a question which at 
the present moment much exercises us in England—local taxation. 
But the statesman who wishes to discover how the rateable values 
are laid for local administrative purposes in that country generally, 
will have to cast up more than 600 folio figure columns of 
Mr. Dunlop’s return to achieve his object. Few will be ready, and 
none should be called upon, to undertake that great labour. I 
have done it for the burghs alone. The results will be found in the 
Appendix (Table V). 

The other instance is that of a return made to the Upper House 
upon the motion of Lord Minto. This paper sets out, with apparent 
completeness, the number of offences against the person and pro- 
perty committed in each county of Scotland in 1867-68-69, No. (18), 
Sess. 1870; but neither summary nor yearly totals are given. 
They are, however, obtainable upon casting up eighteen folio pages 
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of tabulated data, an operation which might have been performed 
ere the document left the Crown Office. The facts, as bearing 
upon a special feature of Scotch criminal statistics were, I submit, 
deserving of a summary. 


V.—Substantial Causes. 


Confusion in the matter of the returns, and their consequent 
sterility, arises frequently from the wording of the order in which 
the mover expresses his want; more frequently from the inclusion 
of imperfect or obviously absurd particulars. Both causes will for 
convenience be discussed in this chapter indifferently. Discrepancy 
between the requirements of the order and the actual facts gathered 
thereunder, occasionally thicken the darkness of the peccant returns. 

_ Allusion was just now made to Lord George Cavendish’s return 
of 1867 (No. 13). By right of other serious defects, in addition to 
those already named, this document affords a striking example of 
paper and printing wasted for want of care in gathering the infor- 
mation and in preparing it for publication. 

Among other things the order asks for a statement “of any 
“income derived by any county in England and Wales from any 
‘* otner source than the county rate, and the annual amount of such 
‘income for the last seven years.” The principal monies received 
in aid of county rates consist of payments made to the counties from — 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, and fines levied by the magistrates on 
various offenders, and miscellaneous receipts. In Bedfordshire, 
where, according to the return, the Treasury payments are ignored, 
the extra income shown is only 23 per cent. on the rate. In the 
next county, where all extra sources of income are properly entered, 
and therefore inclusive of the Government subventions, they amount 
to 34 per cent. on the rate. A note to the return for Westmorland 
states that the county “has no income derived from any other 
“ source than county rate.’ This is contrary to the facts given in the 
County Treasurers’ Abstracts, which are annually laid before Par- 
liament, and show that, in 1865 for example, the extra income, 
inclusive of Treasury payments, amounted to 955/., or 315 per cent. 
on the county rate. A similar remark is applicable to the counties 
of Anglesey and Pembroke, of which Lord George Cavendish’s 
paper states that they have had no income derived from any other 
source than county rate. These errors run through seven years. 
Where the return is not marred by obvious mistakes, it is much 
confused by the different forms under which the statistics are 
displayed. A blunder in the figures for the Liberty of Ripon is 
inexplicable. The assessable value on which the rate is levied in 
that district is given as 59,913/.; the rate upon that sum, if we 
trust to the return, varied during the seven years between 45,!; and 
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59x75 per cent. But the highest amount raised was only 1,300/. 19s., 
or little more than 2 per cent.; the other years are as wide of the 
truth. The data for Lord George Cavendish’s return were obtained 
from the county authorities, but much, if not all the mover 
apparently wanted, was already before Parliament in the County 
Treasurers’ Annual Abstracts for the same years. 

On a former occasion I alluded to a remarkable error in a return 
moved for by Mr. Bolckow, relating to Harbour Accounts (No. 84, 
Sess. 1870). The order required that there be laid before the 
House an abstract ‘‘ of the accounts of the several harbour authorities 
“of Great Britain and Ireland, as transmitted to the Secretary of 
*“« State for the Home Department, in pursuance of the Local Taxa- 
‘tion Returns Act, 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 51, &ec.”’ That Act relates 
to England alone; it gives no power to the Secretary of State to 
obtain similar returns from. Scotland or from Ireland. But the 
office to whose duty it fell to prepare Mr. Bolckow’s return has 
represented the harbours on the coast and rivers of England alone, 
as the harbours of the United Kingdom; a fact which any one can 
verify by a glance at the paper itself. It has been objected to my 
criticism on this return, that the inaccuracy and confusion are the 
fault of the member who moved for it, and that it is not chargeable 
against the responsible department. I will not presume to decide 
between the honorable member and the department; but no 
stronger evidence can be produced for the need of reform in the 
preparation of parliamentary statistics than this explanation. A 
member goes wrong in wording an order; the department blindly 
adopts the error, when a little circumspection and a word in due 
season by the latter would have prevented all the perplexity. 

The total number of municipal boroughs in England and Wales 
is 212; in Mr. Morley’s return, mentioned above, only 89 are to be 
found. It is certain that many large places not entered on this 
return, like Ashton-under-Lyne, Manchester, Oldham, and Roch- 
dale, and other municipal boroughs which are divided into wards, 
have been improperly omitted. Nevertheless the heading to the 
paper describes the contents to be ‘‘ Returns as to each municipal 
“ borough divided into wards, * % sl 

A return moved for by Mr. Alderman Salomons (No. 80, 
Sess. 1865), relative to the local taxation of the metropolis and 
several large provincial towns, offers another example of incoherent 
statistics. From this and several other instances it may be safely 
inferred, that the want of anything like reasonable conformity in the 
particulars demanded by Parliament arises in these instances from 
the circumstance that the local authorities send up the information 
each in accordance rather with his own notion and device than with 
regard to the intention of the mover; that the returns in the shape 
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received at the central office are sent thence, and without examina- 
tion, to the printers. Thus, a profitless document is laid before 
parliament and issued to the public. A further illustration of this 
will be found in a voluminous return moved for by Mr. Locke 
(No. 170, Weights and Measures, Sess. 1869). This paper, which 
embraces more than 200 pages, has no summary whatever. Much 
of its information is valuable, but the return has failed, from its 
want of an epitome, in attracting the notice which it otherwise 
merits. 

For some years the three Inspectors of Constabulary for England 
and Wales have made reports to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State. These reports relate to the police arrangements, the state 
of crime and vagrancy in their respective districts, and to other 
important domestic questions. The report from the south of 
England contains an interesting digest of the statisties of vagraney 
in that part of the kingdom, but the value of the information would 
be enhanced if 1t were backed by sumilar digests for the other dis- 
tricts. We need to know as much about vagrancy in the north and 
the east as in the south. On the other hand, subjects are noticed 
in the reports from the northern and eastern districts which are not 
dwelt upon to the same degree in the south of England. This want 
of uniformity impairs a document of considerable public interest. 

It need scarcely be remarked that, ceteris paribus, a useless © 
return is as costly to print as a good one. Occasionally little utility 
is discernible in some of the matter which is put into type; a 
striking instance of this is afforded by the paper (No. 490, Sess. 
1861). All that is of value in this doeument is expressed on the 
first two pages. The 220 pages which foilow are occupied witha 
tabular statement of the names, ages, and alleged causes of 
pauperism of all the workhouse inmates of England and Wales. It 
may be safely asserted, that if any one concerned in the production 
of this document had to bear the charge of printing, the folly of 
those numerous entries would have been spared us. 

Returns frequently come before Parliament anonymously. This 
is the case with many of those referred to above. But be the 
work good or bad, it should be an inflexible rule that it bear the 
workman’s name, or that of the responsible department. Here- 
after the mere observance of this would probably bring us better 
information. An official paper should be dated when finished 
for press, and again when published. This would go far to assure 
the reader that he was in possession of the latest statement issued. 
The day of publication of every paper is notified on the votes, 
and it should be printed on the documents themselves; at present 
there is no relation between the date of a report, and the date 
of its issue. The report on Irish Fisheries for 1869, is dated 
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the 8th August, 1870, but was not published till the 7th February, 
£S7 1: 


VI—Refusal or Neglect to Supply Returns. 


It is generally held that the legislature has an absolute right to 
demand from all public functionaries such available information as 
it may require for the business of the country. Some of our 
parhamentary returns afford little countenance to this popular 
notion. Many local officers neglect to supply the information 
required of them; others positively and systematically refuse to 
make any returns to Parliament. The accounts of the municipal 
boroughs of England and Wales are, or ought to be, laid before 
Parliament annually, in pursuance of the Municipal Borough Acts. 
For several years, terminating with 1855, this was done. The 
accounts were printed and published, though in a very unsatisfactory 
shape. During twelve or thirteen years their publication entirely 
ceased, and when, in 1868, they were revived, the increase of the 
rates during the period of seclusion was found to have been very 
great. The returns for 1868, 1869, and 1870, are all short of their 
proper number of places. The same towns are in default for two or 
even three years. The borough of Dudley, which obtained its 
charter in 1865, has never made any return. For the abstract of 
1868, fifteen boroughs have rendered no accounts. From the return 
of the following year twelve are absent, and four are deficient in 
the last printed statement. 

These neglects are common. In the return moved for by 
Mr. Alderman Salomons (No. 80, “ Local Taxation,” Sess. 1865), and 
mentioned above, a list is given of thirty-six metropolitan parishes in 
default, with the remark that ‘‘ nearly the whole of the information 
“‘ will be found in the annual returns.” Although this be the 
case, the department responsible for the preparation of the return 
has made no attempt to supply its deficiencies from those sources. 
From the return No. 286, “ Railways,” Sess. 1869, upwards of 
ninety companies are omitted, though the Board of Trade applied 
repeatedly for the information. 

In the return of valuation of lands and heritages (Scot- 
land), which was obtained, as already stated, upon the motion of 
Mr. Dunlop, in 1865, a considerable number of towns and rural 
parishes are void of statistics; we find instead, the remark ‘“ No 
“return”? printed in the table. 

More recently, some of the Scotch officers, when called upon to 
provide information for Parliament, have refused to do so. From 
several of the clerks certain required particulars could not be had | 
for a return moved for last session by Mr. Campbell [No. 227, 
“Commissioners of Supply, &c. (Scotland) ”]. Against the county 
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- of Linlithgow, the Crown agent remarks, ‘‘ Clerk of Supply refuses to 
“ give this information,” and against Forfar, Perth, and Renfrew, 
“ Olerk of Supply declines to give required information.” To a 
subsequent return of the same session [No. 325, “ County Financial 
‘Accounts (Scotland) ”’] this note is affixed, “ In submitting 
“ this return it is proper to explain that its inconvpleteness is owing to 
“the refusal of many of the Clerks of Supply to gwe the required 
‘information without a fee for trouble, which the Crown agent by a 
“ Treasury Order dated 10th May, 1860, is prohibited from giving.” 
It is but just to those who furnished, without any pecuniary stimulus, 
the information asked for by the House of Commons that the recusants 
should be designated. Opposite to the counties of Elgin, Porfar, 
Haddington, Lanark, Linlithgow, Perth, and Renfrew are printed the 
words, ‘The Clerk of Supply refuses to make return.” There are 
four other counties from which returns, for other reasons it would 
appear, have not been received. This second return of Mr. Campbell’s 
is therefore deficient with respect to eleven counties. Let it be 
noted, that the object of the order was to procure statistical informa-— 
tion about the local taxation of Scotland, of which our knowledge 
at present is very defective. 

Occasionally the defects of a return are ascribable, not to the 
inability or indisposition of the local authorities, but the central 
department, to satisfy the order. A curious instance of this occurs 
in the return No. 53, “ Local Taxation, d&c.,’’ moved for by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sess. 1868. <A page of this paper 
contains a table of the ‘“‘ Annual grants from the public revenue in 
‘“‘ aid of local taxes in England and Wales.” Part of these grants 
are for the ‘“ Maintenance of prisoners in county gaols; removal 
‘‘ and transportation of convicts;” and for “ Rates for Government 
“‘ property.” It is stated on the return itself, that for these services 
it is impracticable to distinguish the grants for England and Wales 
from those for Scotland; therefore, within a small sum for the 
removal of convicts to the general prison at Perth, the amounts 
given for Great Britain are entered in the table. Assuming the 
credibility of the statement, it comes to this, that monies had been 
paid away by the Treasury to the extent to 914,000/. to England 
and Scotland, but how much had fallen to the share of England, 
and how much to Scotland, the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not say. This remarkable explanation is dated from the Treasury 
Chambers, 8th May, 1867, and bears the signature of that Minister. 


VIL—Departmental Statistics. 


These remarks have, with one or two exceptions, been confined 
to returns moved for by private members—a rather forlorn class of 
documents, not uncommonly brought into the world without the 
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fostering care of official love. Departmental statistics can generally — 
take good care of themselves. I call those returns “ departmental ”’ 
which are presented to parliament as part of the routine business of 
the different departments, as well those of a less ordinary character 
which owe their birth from time to time to some legislative or official 
want. The annual series of local taxation returns sent forth from 
the Home Office must, however, be excepted. Their defects have 
been more than once arraigned in Parliament. In the course of 
the debate on local taxation, during the Session 1867-68, Mr. Goschen 
remarked that :— 

‘A blue book was annually placed in the hands of members 
** containing the local taxation returns, and it professed to deal with 
“‘ the whole of the local taxation of the country. He had been very 
“much disappointed on studying these returns, because the more 
“time he spent in their examination the more errors he found. 
“¢ There was such a chaos, indeed, that it was impossible to ascertain 
‘“‘ the exact increase in the burdens of any district, town, borough, 
“or local board. After the poor rate, the county rate, and the 
* highway rate, the next most important items of expenditure were 
“those of local boards and boroughs, and Parliament was so 
“anxious that returns on this subject should be made, that a 
““ separate Act of Parliament was passed in 1860, requiring various 
‘“‘ boards, under a penalty of 20/., to make these returns annually. 
“* Considering that the local expenditure of this country amounted 
**to nearly 20,000,000/., that was to say, nearly one-third of the 
‘imperial expenditure, it was most important that full, clear, and 
‘intelligible accounts should be placed in the hands of members. 
** There were 760 local boards in the country at present, of which 
** number only 161 made returns in 1866. He should be glad to be 
** informed whether the penalties had been enforced in those cases 
*“‘ where no returns had been made. He desired to call the attention 
‘of the House mainly to two items in the local taxation returns, 
** the accounts of the boroughs and of the local boards. It appeared 
“in the account of 1865, that the aggregate of ‘the Borough 
““* Rates’ was put down at 300,000/., but in a foot note it was 
** stated that those returns had not been printed since 1855. What 
“was the use of getting up an expensive blue book when as re- 
** garded an important item like the total expenditure in boroughs 
‘“‘no fresh information was given between 1855 and 1867? Since 
** 1855, the returns coming in every year were tied up in a bundle 
‘in manuscript and sent to the library of the House, where any 
“honourable member might hunt through them if he chose. In 
** 1866, the honourable member for East Gloucestershire moved for 
“a very important return to ascertain, if possible, the aggregate of 
“local taxation. That return had been only just presented, eighteen 
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‘‘ months after it had been asked for, and probably much too late for 
“the purpose for which it was intended.”* 

Mr. Goschen’s animadversions appeared to have had but little 
influence upon the inculpated returns, for last session, when that 
gentleman was at the Poor Law Board, he had occasion from his 
place in the House to mention them again. Speaking in reply to 
Sir Massey Lopes’ motion for a royal commission to inquire into the 
subject of local taxation: ‘“ He admitted that as to the grievance 
‘* itself, every point connected with the local taxation of the country 
*“‘ should be made perfectly clear. But it was not difficult to ascer- 
“tain the facts. Parliament had not got to deal with private 
** bodies, but with public taxes administered by local officers, and 
“ with details which it was comparatively easy to obtain. Last 
“ session, he himself had alluded to this subject, and had complained 
“of the returns that were made. He regretted to say that the 
“returns issued from the Home Office again contained many errors 
‘‘ similar to those then pointed out.’’+ 

This blue book really appears to be the established dwelling 
place of error. The copy delivered only two or three weeks ago, 
contains a comparative table of certain local rates for the years 
1868-69, and 1867-68. Among other things it gives 1,833,188. as 
the amount of “rates, &ec.,” levied by local boards in the first named 
year, and 1,067,335/.in the lastnamed. Henceit would be naturally 
inferred that there was in 1868-69, the enormous increase of 
765,853/. in this item alone. But on reference to the return of 
1867-68, it will be found that the total there represents only 417 local 
boards; while 637 of those bodies are returned by the document 
last published. Yet these amounts are compared without a word 
to notify their utter disparity. 


VITI.— Preparation of Returns for Press. 


A return may be very complete both in regard to matter and 
form, yet much impaired by indifferent printing, that is, by the use 
of small and crowded figures. Compared with the cost of obtaining 
the particulars for a statistical return of average extent, the saving 
of expense between large and small type is I believe insignificant. 

Those who work from printed figures know the misery of 
obscure type; some returns are so badly treated in this respect 
that the print seems rather to conceal the facts than to disclose 
them. Sometimes the printer’s opportunity of doing justice to 
his work is thwarted by the needless details which choke up a 
return. In a communication which I had the honour of addressing 
to the late President of the Poor Law Board, an endeavour is 


* « Hansard,” vol. exe. Third series. 
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made to show how all the returns of local rates, tolls, and dues 
might be largely reduced in bulk and more clearly arranged and 
printed than at present. I proposed, it will be seen, to reduce the 
pages from 620 to 100 folios, or thereabouts. That letter, which, 
mutatis mutandis, is applicable to other returns, will be found in the 
Appendix (No. VI). 

One nuisance in statistical returns—it greatly infests the Home 
Office blue book mentioned above—is the folded leaf. To trace 
figures accurately along a line equal to the width of three or four 
folio pages is laborious and irritating. These long sheets are 
peculiarly liable to be torn. The returns No. 753 and No. 348, 
“ County Treasurers,” Sess. 1847 and 1848, are the most flagrant 
examples of this evil that I have encountered. They are crowded 
with figures, and measure 3 feet 7 inches from left to right, and 
each contains 70 money columns on the line. I have no doubt that, 
by a little ingenuity of the compiler, these statistical pests could be 
easily avoided. 

All statisticians are familiar with the comfort of discriminative 
type, when judiciously employed. There is no reason that I know 
why figures of two or three different founts should not always be 
employed for parliamentary returns. The Government printers 
readily afford every facility for displaying a return with clearness 
and point whenever required, consequently, many excellent specimens 
of typography are to be found in parliamentary reports and papers. 
This, however, depends most upon the care and judgment of the 
departments responsible for seeing the returns through the press. 


IX.—Indew to Current Parliamentary Papers. 


I have been speaking of faulty returns only, but it must not be 
supposed that I have forgotten a very large class of an opposite 
character, and therefore not amenable to unfavorable criticism. 
But all parliamentary papers, whether reports, copies of corre- 
‘spondence, or statistical returns, need a better catalogue or contems 
poraneous index; a readier means of ascertaining something about 
their contents than we now possess. 

At present no one, so far as I am aware, is acquainted with all 
the avenues to a full knowledge of parliamentary statistics. A good 
index is occasionally published by the parliamentary printers, but it 
is some years since the last edition appeared, either to the Lord’s or 
Common’s papers. The yearly catalogues, which are the most 
frequently consulted, are compiled in the first place from the title 
which is usually printed at the head of each document laid before 
Parliament. 

These headings are usually very brief, and sometimes misleading. 
They frequently give no clue whatever to the contents of the paper. 
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The mere alphabetical arrangement of such titles affords little 
assistance in searching for a document. For example, during the 
past seven years a return of the valuation to the poor rates, as 
determined by the union assessment committees in England and 
Wales, has been published by order of the House of Commons. 
The title on this series, and consequently in the catalogues, have 
been changed three times. In 1864 and 1865 it was ‘“ Union 
‘ Valuation Lists;” in 1866, 1867, and 1868 it was ‘“ Poor Law 
“ Unions (Valuation Lists) ;” in 1869, it was “ Poor Law (Valua- 
“tion Lists) ;” and in 1870 it was ‘“ Poor Law Unions.” It is 
impossible to infer with certainty from these varying names that 
they all represent the same series of returns, or, that they 
relate to English or to Irish poor law unions. Occasionally, the 
title seems to be determined by the first substantive or two which 
occurs in the order under which the return has been made to the 
House. This is the case with a paper presented last session to the 
Commons (No. 464), entitled ‘‘ Birmingham, Population, &c.” 


This consists of correspondence and statistics which relate exclusively | 


to the arrangements existing in that parish for the administration 
of poor law medical relief, a circumstance that could never be 
gathered from the title, which was apparently determined by the 
first words in the order which caught the printer’s eye. 


A good index, at least one more serviceable than the present, - 


is not difficult to devise. The mass of papers are laid before Par- 
hament by or through the different departments of the State. The 
first or generic name of each paper should be that of the depart- 
ment to whose administration it relates; the second or specific 
name should be that which most aptly indicates its general subject 
matter. Whenever applicable, the place and date should follow the 
specific name. Much trouble may be saved by this simple expedient. 

The generic title would, for example, be:—Treasury, Home 
Office, War Office, Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
or Poor Law (England), &e. The title to each paper, if pro- 
perly settled upon this plan, without any other change than the 
addition of the reference number, would form the full entry for the 
catalogue or current index, 

I will take the Birmingham paper mentioned above by way of 
illustration—its title would stand thus :— 


Poor Law (England). 
Medical Relief— 
Birmingham, 1869-70. 


By collecting and arranging the titles from day to day, a very 
useful catalogue could be easily framed concurrently with the issue 
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of the various documents. The advantage of the work, if the task 
were adequately performed, need not be dwelt upon. The better to 
display the utility of a daily index constructed upon the plan just 
sketched, I have catalogued the papers relating to the English 
Poor Law, which were presented to the House of Commons during 
the Session of 1867-68. For the purpose of showing the advan- 
tage of the proposed plan, the old are printed in juxtaposition with 
the new titles (Appendix, Table VII). 


X.—Oonclusion. 


If I have made the case clear, it will be seen that the want of 
unity in the conception and preparation of parliamentary statistics 
is the cause of many abortive productions being found among the 
sessional papers. No one is charged with the duty of seeing on 
behalf of Parliament that its orders for returns are properly 
fulfilled. 

It is easy to conceive and express the degree of special infor- 
mation and of technical skill which would give a member of 
parliament the highest power in framing a motion for a statistical 
return, and in testing its validity when presented to the House. If 
the subject-matter lay in the department of the Registrar-General 
the member’s capacity would be at the maximum, when his know- 
ledge and skill equalled those of Dr. Farr. If it lay in the region 
of Economic Geology, his command would be greatest when he 
rivalled Mr. Robert Hunt; or, if Factory Statistics were his quest, 
when he became as familiar with the subject as Mr. Alexander 
Redgrave. And thus through all departments of the State. This 
of course is an ideal impossible to realise; and we can only seek 
for some practical approximation to it. I submit this may be 
found in a department which should be an intermediary between 
Parliament and the various Government offices. 

Some of the principal duties of such a department may be thus 
sketched :— 

Ist. It should make itself master as soon and as fully as possible 
of all clues to statistical and tabular matter printed throughout the 
sessional papers. 

2nd. To accomplish this the department should index all the 
statistical returns and principal papers upon some comprehensive 
and intelligible system, working backwards into past sessions and 
concurrently with the present. It could then be readily ascertained 
what information upon given subjects, if any, had been published. 

3rd. The department should be possessed, so far as needful, of 
copies of all forms, accounts, and books used in the ordinary 
business of the different Government offices. These would be some 
guide to the capabilities of the respective offices for making returns. 
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Ath. Wherever such documents failed in determining the official 
means, the intermediary would have to communicate aia 
with the department responsible for the return. 

5th. It should be the duty of the intermediary department to 
draw up, whenever required, notices of motion for returns, and in 
all other cases to ascertain if returns on the “ Order Book”’ are 
really practicable in the shape asked for. 

6th. The department should keep a registry of all returns in 
progress, that none be lost sight of, or be allowed to linger on the 
road to Parliament. This is a frequent cause of complaint. 

7th. Before returns are laid upon the table, the department 
should be required to examine them with a view of ascertaining 
whether the requirements of the mover have been properly 
answered. 

8th. When returns are ordered to be printed, they should be 
supervised by the department with care. Ultimately, completeness 
of information and uniformity would be attained before going to 
press. 

IT have assumed throughout that when Parliament orders a 
return, it seeks under the given form for the best possible informa- 
tion. That object, under the existing procedure, is too often 
frustrated. I have briefly indicated the steps towards what appears 
to me a better method for the future. Though the suggestions be ~ 
crude, I trust they may be sufficient to draw attention to a subject 
of some importance to members of the legislature as well as to 
statisticians generally. 
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APPENDIX. 


.BLE I.—Mr. Canpuisy’s Retwrn, No. 347, Sess. 1869. Total Number and Tonnage 
of Vessels above Fifty Tons, Built in the United Kingdom during 1867-68-69. 
























| Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. Total 

Sailing and 

e.. Tron. Wood. Composite. Iron. Wood. | Composite. Steam. 
Ves-} Tons. | V&S| Tons Tons. | VO] Tons. [Yo] Tons. [YSS| Tons. | V8} Tons 

IGLAND. 

ae 61 | 41,548 | 3859 |71,279 | 23 |11,465 $145] 98,618 | 38 | 3,398 J— 630 | 226,308 

oe: 50 | 28,724] 351 [62,981 7,987} 82! 43,910] 1 81 13 504 | 143,703 

- ae 73 | 60,117 | 296 [62,533 6,663] 86] 45,325] 2} 199 |— 469 | 174,837 

)TLAND 

oe 30 | 21,821] 102 23,449 13,414]117]| 65,370] 2] 662 | 2 |1,406| 270] 126,122 

| an 46 | 30,066 § 108 |23,705 9,672) 78 34,854 6) 1,429 | 1 247 ean 

oi... 78 | 68,274] 78 |17,123 | 17 12,142] 64) 27,771] 1} 375 | & |2,250] 242 | 127,935 

| 

ELAND | 

as 4, 2.238 1 109 — 11] 5,7147—| — |J— 16 9,056 

| ae Z 163) 4: , 656 — 9 | 8416]—| — J— 14] 9,234 

| ne 4| 3,093} 1 218 — 4) 1,1367—| — |[— 9} 4,447 

NITED 

NGDOM 

- ee 95 | 66,602 | 462 194,837 | 40 |24,879 | 273 |169,702 | 40 | 4,060 | 2 |1,406] 916 361,486 

| ee 97 | 58,953 | 458 |87,341 | 80 117,459] 169 | 87,180] 7] 1,802 | 4 | 501] 763] 263,236 

ee 155 |131,484 | 375 |79,874 | 29 |18,805]154| 74,232] 3) 574 | 4 [2,250] 720] 304,219 
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Taste II].—Sir Henry Setwiy-Ipperson’s Return, No. 215, Sess. 1870. 
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undermentioned Petty Sessional Divisions and 


Number Number 
of Licences | of eae 
. reviouslv 
(1). Petty Sessional Divisions, Ladin Granted by 
and the Excise for 
(2). Boroughs. Excise in which 
the Certificates 
were 
Borough. | Applied for. 
(1). Perry Susstonan 
DIvIsIons. 
Ashton-under-Lyne ............ 125 124 
Bacup and Rawtenstall........ 75 45 
Blackburn Hundred, Higher 312 308 
95 Lower 154 153 
23001 Ho) A ea Oe 318 318 
PAN Yea sacacvesbeatcesccvinsnesedesaee 343 336 
RAL CURING circ srens otis tb Madenaationes: 2 2 
PAW KGNOBG. bec sen cnavdyeseee be ceenes a 4 
Hornsby Division, Hun- 1 
dred.of Lonsdale ........ i 3 
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Lonsdale, North..........000000- 171 166 
% Re 0 El DARE ie Oe 26 26 
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Amounderness............. 
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feo hs cot ces ceed) nt) pase 25645 
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Ashton-under-Lyne ........... 103 103 
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AE RUOU [oi8divacteaccosmsandesy tinge 271 270 
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Note.—The following petty sessional divisions are apparently omitted from the original 


Warrington. 


The following boroughs appear also to have been omitted, viz., Barrow-in- Furness, 
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| Licences for the Sale of Beer and Cider in Lancashire Granted or Refused in the 
roughs at the Annual Brewster Sessions of 1869. 


Number 


of those Appeals in 


which the 


Decisions of the 


Magistrates 


were Sustained, and j| Beerhouses 


the Contrary. 





Sus- 
tained. 





LTT to | Geom 


| 











2 i 
1 aS. 
5 4 
6 2 
1 3 
35 34 
9 | 2 
5 6 
8 5 
2 2 
il == 
25 35 
60 69 


Contrary. 








The 





L | | ol Sune 





to February, | to February, 
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Total Total 

Number Number 

en oh 

Convictions | Convictions | (1), Petty Sessional Divisions, 
1 Beerhouses and 
from from 9 

October, October, (2). Boroughs. 
1868, 1869, 







1869. 1870. 











(1). Perry SxssionaL 
DIVISIONS. 


V3 4 Ashton-under-Lyne 
4 a Bacup and Rawtenstall 
20 4 Blackburn, Hnd., Higher 
Es 4 5 Lower 
8 4 Bolton 
16 17 Bury 
— — Garstang 
— — Hawkshead 






Hornsby Division, Hun- 
dred of Lonsdale 


| 








14 1I Kirkdale 
2 2 Kirkham 
2 I Leyland Hundred 
5 5 Lonsdale, North 
I I Sy South 
21 3 Middleton 
6 I Ormskirk 
9 I Over Darwen 
Preston, Hundred of 
‘in oi Amounderness 
I 3 Southport 
137 65: gontaeerecnnene 
. (2), Borovuaus. 
3 7 Ashton-under-Lyne 
20 6 Blackburn 
7) 3 Bolton 
I — Clitheroe 
a I Lancaster 
163 49 Liverpool 
234 60 Manchester, City of 
1 6 Oldham 
16 4 Preston 
Warrington (Lancaster 
7 3 and Chester) 
3 I Wigan 
Total of the boroughs 
478 143 (so far as returned); 
Total of Lancashire (so 
615 2,08 


far as returned) 





uum, and therefore from this abstract, viz., Oldham, Manchester, Prescot, Childwall, and 


unley, St. Helens, Southport, and Staleybridge. 


nea 
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TasLE IIJ.—From Mr. Henntker-Masor’s Return, No. 156, Sess. 1869. 
Showing with Respect to the County Rate Expenditure, the Sums Spent 
under Statute, and Sums Spent under Local Authority. 











Local Authority. England. Wales. Total. 
£ £ £& £ £ 
a. Expended by statute...) — 1,461,023 mo 67,965 528,988° 
b. Expended by justices 
having independent 
control— 
TOSS Ain ueblansanasrveer 41,491 _ 7,416 — — 
AIATIOR ois ccannccageesses 99,594 —_ 9,908 —_ — 
Printing, &c.__........ 12,483 _ 1,539 — —— 
Miscellaneous ........ 129,326 sicdiaa ha eas 282,894 | 33,349 | 52,212 335,106 
fo a Pe a ate Oo ee eo 1,743,917 — |120,177 | 1,864,094 


Note.—These are the summarised results of the data printed in Mr. Henniker- 
Major’s return, but as stated in the text (see ante, p. 28), the total for England 
and Wales is upwards of 378,000l. short of the expenditure given in the County 


Tyeasurer’s Abstract. 





a 
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TABLE I1V.—from LorpD GEorGE CavENDISH’s Return, No. 13, Sess. 1867. 
Comparative Statement of the County Rates, England and Wales, in 
1859 and 1865, with the Rate in the £ on the County Assessments. 

















County Rates in Difference 
je ee faces Feats (50) oe a ee ee in 
Counties and 1859. 1865. Amount in 1865. 
BDEVISTORS 10 (CO ULENGI CSS 1 Se 
Rate Rate 
Amount. imiihe 2. Amount. in the = Increase. | Decrease. 
ENGLAND. £ d. £ d £ £ 
OOO S cis, .cn.dcteseaconce 9,487 5% 6,899 4 = 2,588 
OES. Shctivcs teens eisees 9,225 3a 10,644 32 1,419 abs 
MS WCES. eCoiheeesidisevnn es No} return 
Cambridge 20.0... 3,881 24 4,312. 24 431 ee 
Fa CEG eons. 3,168 2 2,772 12 = 396 
CAV) 2) ene oe 13,742 2 7,584 I ie 6,158 
Cornwall teccteecssorssod 20,9140 f) gk | 28,0605\-nF 6F 1 grg6 |. — 
Cumberland................ 10,213 34 8,866 DS: — 1,347 
DGEDYE cb cicte gd desg eens 18,324 25 16,053 ea —= 25271 
VON, (2c stidee sek Peon 11,526 i 10,604. 14 a 922 
LUE TG uae one ae ae 10,070 3 9,241 ae — 829 
OAS «chevssens oeesede 10,594 2 11,218 12 624 its 
[rs eS yay eee eee 12,178 9% 11,819 oh as, 359 
Gloucester ...ccceeeeee 10,797 12 13,993 24 3,196 sate 
EV GPOLOEA osha Sacessaesecesss 6,506 2% 7,185 2+ 679 eS 
RCEUIOEG ...cetecscte cosines 6,065 24 6,065 24 are os 
ss (St. Alban) 1,989 Bos 1,279 2+ — 410 
Huntingdon...:...:........ 4,569 |Notgiven|} 4,959 | Not given 390 es 
HENNE eed SB Misbcacodateseweces 23,985 22 24,537 23 Be es 
WiANGABTOR 1.0.5.08. 06d eceon: 112,275 4 || 185,097 42 2,822 ne 
Pie1COStOr 2.2.2.5 ,..0cses00.: 10,619 3 9,518 2% = 1,101 
Lincoln (Lindsey) ....| 11,609 p: 9,891 Ie — 1,718 
»  (Kesteven)....} 5,886 24 4,274 1% — 1,562 
,~ (Holland, 4 - 
North).... wee oe — a 205 
Holland, é 
” ( South)... 2,050 12 2,343 2 293 as 
WEICOLCBOX © Sunsssstsceesens 76,354 2 92,823 2 | 16,469 ps 
Monmouth -o..22.:..000 2,729 | Not given 3,821 | Not given] 1,092 Shes 
WOO ING sp o.di.en Sct cotions 15,241 2 13,855 2 — 1,386 
Northampton ............ 8,535 2x 12,803 2a 4,268 — 
(Peterbo- 1 = 4 
” mough) 1,537 34 1,116 2) 421 
Northumberland ........ 10,452 — 14,124 — 3,672 oe 
Nottingham ................ 17,107 43 15,281 4 — 1,826 
a nen 10,131 32 ‘||: 11,928 ah Nappa == 
BRUMAMO | A rcessccrspssuines. 2,027 33 . 1,448 24 a 579 
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TaBLE IV.—Comparative Statement of the County Rates—Contd. 


























County Rates in Difference 
| in 
Counties and 1859. 1865. Amount in 1865. 
DY yates kay a¥e}-Coyt eC OF, D UO C5 WO pe | | 
Amount. 4 Tae os Amount. 7 ae #£. Increase. | Decrease. 
ENGLAND— Contd. £ d. & d. £ - 
BalOD) .sedccuccaniet to 7,794 12 6,681 13 — 1,113 
SODROPSOU Sonc8-..08acpoones08 27,950 33 31,951 4 4,001 = 
Southampton ............ 17,124 33 10,688 17 — 6,436 
bao. cabernet 20,482 2% 23,512 25 3,080 — 
Suffolk (Eastern) ....) 18,025* 34 13,970* 32 945 — 
» (Western) ....) 11,950* 53 9,234* 44 =a 2,756 
BUPECY La caway-cmcetrecd 46,799 4 56,127 4 95328 a 
Sussex (Hastern)........ 6,470 23 5,612 3 = 858 
»» (Western) ....| 4,586 24 5,433 3 897 — 
Warwicl csc ehu cece 10,973 24 13,238 24 2,266 = 
Westmoreland............ 3,010 2+ 3,010 24 he, eee 
“IE Lees Iie. Se 6,523 14 8,295 1 1,772 = 
Worcester ox .....cs0s00 17,329 33 10,746 2+ — 6,583 
York (East Riding)... 7,629 i¢ 7,652 13 23 — 
»  UNortin 4, | )..<aly Sled i3 9,623 12 886 = 
55 (West 7 )...| 86,881 2 45,399 ot 9,568 — 
dyin, MERE), sc sdecovseet 1,026 4 1,232 5 206 — 








EK 1 d y t ¢ . ) : 
aye Ateeeeee \ 723,102 | Not given || 775,834 | Not given] 52,732 — 


























WALES. 

Amiplesey ..2e5cic.vedisarsan: | 1,051 | 3 1,752 I 4OI — 
MES POGOe aves cores vee cus sstos 4,811 ce 4,312 ce “= 499 
CRBAU AT. 6S hors Suereeett 2,134 24 2,348 2,2 214 Sex 
Carmarthen ...............- 3,754 ae 4,437 32 683 = 
Carmarvons isciise.0ise 1,904 2 4,075 4 ea Rt —_— 
DOMDI ceased lesiees 5,774 32 3,839 23 — 1,935 
OMG sa statecenct eae ces ato 2,400 Ze 4,100 3¢ 1,700 — 
Glamorgan nis... 40:0... 17,904 5y 24,397 2 6,493 — 
Merioneth ©.............06 2,729 | Not given 3,821 | Not given] 1,092 = 
Montgomery ............. 3,813 3 5,402 44 1,589 aes 
Pembroke v.sptugee0oee 2,232 12 3,180 25 948 — 
RRAGKOD,: sche koe ene 2,260 42 2,027 4a — 233 
Wales: bessctcctaenuice 50,766 | Notgiven || 63,690 | Not given] 12,924 — 
England and Wales 


(except Bucks) \ 773,868 | Not given || 839,524 | Not given] 65,656 ets 


Note.—Bucks. The department responsible for Lord George Cavendish’s 
return, procured no information about this county. 

* Suffolk, Eastern and Western, inclusive of police rates, which appear from 
other documents to amount to about 16,00ol. for the whole county. 
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TasLe V.—F'rom Mr. Duntop’s Return, No. 113, Sess. 1865. 
of Lands and Heritages in Fifty-Six Scotch Burghs (Date not stated). 


1 Dee 3 4 6 
Valuation | County Deduction 
Lands and Her} under a = Poor oe Rateable 
BHGe Sn Beerieset: lace tedtion le ee Rates. | ino ne isd Value. 
Act. Rates). Law Act. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1. Lands let. ........ 85,143| 1,262 4,302 7,373 68,737 
2. Lands in pos- } 
session of 
the owner, 11,406 174 556 8,973 
including 
woodlands } 
3. Houses with 
their appur- }| 3,205,420 | 217,289 | 110,520 2,526,922 
tenances .... 
4. Mills and ma- 
nufactories } 356,229 | 22,982 | 17,817 249,581 
5. Gasworks 
and water- 95,253] 5,214 5,128 17,334 
works ........ 
6. Mines’ and 
quencies or 12,915 757 737 10,868 
7, Railways and 
canals ........ Cad eae eek 635507 
Total sector 3,845,783 | 251,074 | 142,991 | 606,279 | 2,945,922 
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Valuation 


7 


Assessment, 
County 
and Local 
Rates 
and Poor 
Rates. 


£ 
5,559 


1,062 


397,504 


40,792 


10,273 


1,495 


7,868 


464,553 


Note.—Under “ Burghs” seventy-nine places are named in the original 


paper, from which this table has been compiled. But twenty-three either give no 


information, or give it imperfectly; the figures above, therefore, relate only to 


fifty-six burghs. 


Inverness, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn, and Renfrew. 


Among the places omitted will be found Aberdeen, Elgin, 
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Taste VI.—Proposal for Collecting and Printing in one Volume all 
the Local Taxation Returns for Hngland and Wales, with an 
Example of reduced Table. 


STaTrsticaL DEPARTMENT, 
Poor Law Boarp, 
26th February, 1870. 


Str,—When the question of the Local Taxation of England 
and Wales was before the House of Commons last Session, I took 
the liberty of remarking, in course of conversation with yourself, 
that the summaries of local rates yearly laid before Parliament in 
various shapes and from various departments might, to the great 
convenience of all who have to consult them, and with a less cost of 
public money for printing, be presented in an abbreviated form, and 
under a more lucid arrangement than at present. Hnconraged by 
your reply, I now proceed to develope the plan of improvement 
I had in my mind. 


1.—Financial Statistics are not Accounts. 


Accuracy to the last farthing is essential in a money account 
between debtor and creditor, but in statistical returns, where more 
or less closely approximate values only are wanted, precision short 
of that necessary for the adjustment of a debt is alone required. 

Hence the introduction of the balances of accounts into statis- 
tical tables is worse than useless; it is troublesome and encumber- 
ing. But most of the annual returns of local taxes are printed 
with four columns for balances against each place represented. 
Hence, also, it can be seldom requisite to print fractions of a 
pound. It surely can matter little to any one when, for example, 
church rates are discussed, whether the total expenditure be 
323,093/. 6s. 1d. (the actual return of 1867), or 323,093/. But, by 
the simple and useful practice of striking out the fractions, nearly 
half the printing of voluminous returns issued from the Home 
Office could have been saved. Experience has proved the advantage 
of both practices in the preparation of the ‘‘ Annual Poor Rate 
Return.” , 

This. return is by far the most important and the oldest of the 
local tax series. for more than thirty years no balances have been 
included, and fractions below a shilling have been excluded. 
Earlier poor rate returns did not descend below the pound. 
Much advantage and no disadvantage whatever has resulted from 
these excisions. 


2. Printing vn Needless Detail. 


Before the unions were formed, the Poor Law Commissioners 
published the annual returns of poor rates levied and expended for 


eee 


 — — — - 


ea a 
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each parish in the kingdom—that was for about 15,000 separate 
places. In 1838 they had the returns printed for unions only, and 
thus saved about nine-tenths of the expense previously incurred. 
The manuscript returns supplied by the union clerks, and which 
embrace full particulars of every parish, were bound up and depo- 
sited in the Office, and this has been continued to the present day. 
My knowledge of these documents, extending over thirty years, 
is intimate; and I can affirm, with the greatest confidence, that the 
plan adopted in 1838 has worked thoroughly well for the public 
service. 

If the Home Office had in the blue book of “ Local Taxation 
Returns,” annually presented under the 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 51, 
in the church rate portion of the document, followed this course 
of publishing a summary, and preserving the details for reference 
in the department, the charge for printing annually nearly 300 folio 
pages of tabular matter would have been spared the country. 


3. Concentration of Separate Returns. 


Under the present mode of publication, the local tax returns 
annually printed are scattered through seven or eight separate 
parliamentary documents, which are issued at very irregular 
periods :— 


1. ‘The Annual Poor Rate Return.”’ 

2. “The Home Office Returns” (under 23 and 24 Vict., 
cap. 51). 

“The County Treasurers’ Returns.” 

“The Borough Rate Returns.” 

“The Highway Rate Returns.” 

“The Turnpike Trust Returns.” 

“The Light and Pilotages Dues,” and 

“The City of London Rates and Duties.” 


00 NID OT 99 


All these, reduced in bulk wherever required by the elimination 
of balances, fractions and needless details, could be given in one 
moderately-sized folio, and with good type of more discriminative 
character than at present. 

Several of the returns named are ‘‘ Presented by Command,” 
but of course it is within the competence of Parliament to deter- 
mine the manner in which they shall be printed for its own and the 
public use. This remark is also applicable to such other returns as 
are laid on the table of either House in pursuance of some Act 
of the Legislature. 


4. Synopsis of Rates. 


Our local taxation is properly divisible into three broad 
groups :— 

(a). Rates incident upon real property. 

(b). Rates levied on the traffic of persons and things; and 

(c). Rates levied upon consumable articles—the City of London 
wine and coal duties, the River Weaver salt dues. 


VOL. XXXIV. PART I. E 
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In gathering together and publishing the annual summaries of 
these taxes, the following order of arrangement would be useful :— 


(a). Rares Leyiep upon Reat PRoperry. 


— 
i 


oe 
Or p> CD DO 


= 
SOON Orb DH 


. Poor rates. . 
. County and rural police rates. 
. Borough rates and municipal police rates. 


Highway rates. 


. Metropolitan police rates. 

. City of London police rates. 

. Metropolitan local management rates. 

. City of London ward and consolidated rates. 
. Local board rates. 

. Improvement commission rates. 

. Lighting and watching rates (8 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 90). 
. Drainage and embankment rates. 

. Sewers rates. 

. Burial board rates. 

. Church rates. 


Returns of all these are generally printed and issued to the public 


every year. 


Borough funds, in addition to those raised from real 


property, are levied by tolls and dues, or obtained in the shape 
‘of rent from corporation property. It is not possible, in the present 
form of the returns, to separate these sources of revenue from the 
borough rates, commonly so called, therefore to that extent the 
borough funds do not come under this section. 


(b). Rares Leviep on THE TRAFFIC oF PeRsons AND THINGS. 


Oo Ow 09 PO 


Turnpike tolls. 


. Bridge and ferry tolls. 
. Market and fair tolls. 


Harbour dues. 
Light dues. 


. Pilotage dues. 


These also are annually and severally published. 


(c). Rates Leviep upon ARTICLES OF CoNSUMPTION. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Coal duty of the City of London. 
Wine duty of the City of London. 
Salt dues of the River Weaver. 


Duties are levied on coals in several boroughs, but the amounts 
are usually included with miscellaneous receipts. 

No summary should be published without stating the number 
of places represented therein, and whenever practicable the area 
and the population which it embraces. Then it could be seen at a 
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glance whether, on collating the statistics of one year with another, 
we were instituting a just comparison. 

5. Saving m Printing. 


At present the printing of all the local rates and taxes named 
above, extend over 623 folio pages, namely :— 


; Folio Pages. 
* The Annual Poor Rate Return ”’.........u..-ccssoees iy) 
<-Plre Plone -Ofiice heetuitna racecar: 369 
“The County Treasurers’ Returns” .............00 2 
** Municipal Borough Rates” .h...0.cscssdecesosesecen 9 
“The Highway Rate Returns” ........csccsseseesees 55 
‘The Turnpike Vrust etwas |’......-00..dbsecsecede 93 
“The Light and Pilotage Dues” —..18...5.62-64.4 10 
“The City of London Rates and Duties ”............ II 
“The Metropolitan Police Returns ”’............004 17 


I have enumerated all the pages as single ones, but it will be 
found that a large number are double, or folded pages, these should 
never be tolerated in statistical tables. Folded pages are troublesome 
to bind, easily torn, and puzzling to the investigator. They can be 
usually avoided by a little ingenuity on the part of the compiler. 

To afford some illustration of the conciseness which is imparted 
to a return when the suggestions I have offered are followed, two 
pages from the Home Office blue book are appended in juxta- 
position, with the same particulars printed in an abbreviated form. 

If the suggestions made in this communication be adopted, I 
believe a complete and very useful folio blue book of all the local 
rates and taxes of England and Wales can be printed in good read- 
able type on 100 pages, thus saving upwards of 500 pages, counting 
the present folded leaves as only equal to a single page each. 

Since 1856 the statistics of poor rates and pauperism have been, 
at my own suggestion, arranged and published according to the 
census divisions of England and Wales. This method classes unions 
and counties, not by name, but by topographical affinity. In work- 
ing its convenience is found to be great, and the same classification 
is applicable to most of the local tax returns. 

I find it impossible to do full justice to a proper classification of 
the local tax returns without the aid of the printer. With his 
assistance I could arrange and condense the latest returns in a 
manner which I think might be found very serviceable during the 
present Session of Parliament. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK Purpy. 


To the Right Honourable 
George J. Goschen, M.P., 
President of the Poor Law Board. 
E2 
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ExampLe a.—Abstract of Returns of all Tolls, Dues, &c., Received in respect of and 
preceding the Month of June, 1867, for 


























Receipts. Expenditure. 
Balance 
Balance |p oe ae New 
f a 28 Repaies,| Works 
Wanioot rom. Pre: rowed on 
3 Previous ; Tolls Security | Other Total and and / 
Bridge and Ferry. vious | os Dues. Rents. | of Tolls Receipts.| Receipts. | Main- Task Salaries, 
ear. Year or Dues 
F during tenance, | prove- 
the Year. sicute. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 
Aller, By : £8. 6.1 88.04 £& 8. adj £0.) & 8. d| & 8. a. £ 8 Gif s.d.| & sad 
erton, ake er wens a if pe os é 7 <A a 
eg eT ae 84 15 18 52 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
and Duki at 107 18 3 — 281 4 8 — — 6 16 li 210 - = 49 - - 
EBT gS Ae erencchenes 
Axmouth Harbour ae 
IQSAAAS aaneane 3 a 1067 Zo = ro ae ‘Ss - 30 
Bath, Motley’s Sus- = a. ; = s 
vinsion Buideo | 517-11] — | 16618 4] 40-8 192 7 1 29 3 
Blackwell Bridge — ae 
near Datlinge t{ 819 41) — | m0 - -| — -- — | m - -[14716 1 40 
Bristol, St. aod 8 ‘ — 2 
Bridge fle 6 8} — eas 44) — | - [0 8 2,457 - -] 93 3 1 195 2 
Burrow Bridge, 
over the river} 30 6 5 — 44.15 - = oe = 44.15 - = _— 5 - - 
Parrett, Somerset 
Cam River Naviga- | =. 
Hon Act Gon ie y} 2811 6| — | 2613 4fisise| — 47915 8| 765 2 6147 2 2) — |i4012 
Carrow Bridge, in ; 
ep one Fei of 
rowse, arrow, ha = a, aS ee, = - = — —_ . 
and Bracomdaig ?| 1815 6] — — [25810 60 318 10 -| 18 
(Norwich, City 
(ay 7) pay nr otc 
Chester Dee Bridges /1,147 8 9] — [1,501 6 8| — — 0 1411 N,612 1 7}1e0 - -| .— |50 =m 


b.—Abstract of the Returns above in an Abbreviated Shape. 














Receipts. Expenditure. . 
paattargeer. |e a 
See 6 8 rete) io] a6 ai ee er a eM ast eae 
ikiiczvon. yprutions P| (etal ee | Seale aeibemtedae dl mee at the de a ee dogo all = aa , 
Ashton-under-Lyne, B.} 281} -—- | — 7 288 Sth 3/49 82 —. |—] 158] 8] 294 f1,660; — 45 4 
Axmouth Harbour, F. 2) — |—-}| — 257 — |—| 380 — | 2 | A) — — 
poh Mahe s Bus-}) 167] 40 |—| — | 207] 198 |—| 29 | 26 | — |—| — |—| me] 520} — | — | 
aa B., iis mo0| — |—| — | 740] 148 | —| 40 | 164 | 3880 |—] — | 22] 754] 5,352] — |6,277 
Bristol, St. Philip’s B.|2,413| — |—| 44 [2,457] 98 | —/ 195 | 225 | — | 58 {1,250 | 417/2,288 | 5,000] — | — ’ 
Burrow B. (Somerset) 45) — |—]| = Ch (ia 5 = sl | Viet ar 5} 10 § 2,600] 1,671 5 ; 
Cam Navigation Act,}| 967/ 19 |—| 490| vee] 147|—| 141 | 24 | 806 |—| — | 69] 777] 208] — | — 
Carrow B. (Norwich)... — | 259 | 60 | 319 ee ee he 8S] — | 24) 245 7 4,600) — = 
Chester, Dee B. ......... 1,501| — |—| 111 /1,612} 160|—| 50 | 985 | — {1} — | — /1,206 [33,8583] — | — 
























*,* The numbers at the head of the columns in the second abstract have reference to the same columns in the first. 
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idges Ferries, and of the Expenditure thereof, for the Latest Period of Twelve Months 


ach the Accounts are made up. 


) Expenditure. 





Balance Bonded 
Balanee Over- or 



































Amount . 
Bonded Applied in Hand at} spent at Mortons ° 1 Arrears .Other 
or Tat lesan Other Total the Close the Remaining of Debts, 
Mortgage Charges. | Payment Pay- Expendi- of this Close of oe Interest. 
Debt of ments. ture. Account, this of this 
Paid Off. Diganas, Necount: Account, 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
2S GANse ss. a: 8s Gale Ss ad. EY 660 GH DF. CE 6 Ch a (Ss) Oe £s. ad. a 6 (Oh, 
se Be es Sie es oF BS CS = — = 
_ ~ 15215 -| 71611] 29814 39 102 - 7 = 1,660 - - — 45 - = 
| 
= = = = 1b - -| 4 - - = 30 6 7 ~ _ ~ 
6@--| — — — — 271011} 476 9 -| — 520 - -| = — 
3» 16 3/3880 - = — _ 21 10 758 8 -{ 306 1 1 _ 5,351 12 - _ 6,276 10 - 
as - = — 57 14 111,250 - -}41615 7 |2,287 14 941,598 1 11 —_ 5,000 - - = = 
_ — == — 413 - 918 - 6 8 5 — 2,600 - -|1,671 5 4 5 - - 
315 2 |3896 - - = _— 6811 11 | (76 1 By 19212 9 — 298 - - _ _— 
oH 9 8 = 7138 - —_ 24 3 2) 245 51049 19119 8 _ 4,600 - - == _ 
34.13 - —s 1018 - — = 1,205 11 - 91,553 19 4 — 33,852 10 - _ _— 


Note.—By striking out from the first abstract the four columns of balances, which are quite 
eedless for statistical purposes, and limiting the figures to the nearest pound, the whole of the 
formation which is really serviceable may with greater clearness be displayed in a Table 
). Abstract) of half the width of the original summary, as printed at pp. 326-27, in No. 436, 
Local Taxation Returns,” Sess. 1868. It will be found in the original that the first abstract 
xtends the full length of a folded sheet, and the advantage of the reduction is more con- 


xicuous When made on that scale ; but a folded sheet, for good reasons, is inadmissible here. 
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Taste VII.—Specimen List of Existing and of Proposed Titles of Reports, 
Returns, and Bills Relating to the English Poor Law, and which were 
Laid on the Table of the House of Commons during the Session 1867-68. 


Note.—B following a title shows the document is a bill; C that it consists 
of Correspondence; P that it isa Paper or Return, and R that it is a Report. 
The figures placed after the letter indicate the sessional number. 











Present Titles. Proposed Titles. 
Poor Law (England). 
I ft <0 oi 7. nO R [4039] Annual Report— 
COG, BE0.5 Di ALO. esvezsgscvannponvsdeg R [4039] 
RIRIROS = arsecehwesiausnacae vers B 33 Assessment to Local Rates— 
Mines, Woodlands, &e.,pp.2.... B33 
Workhouse Dietaries.... P 435 Dietaries— 
Correspondence as to, in Work- 
PUBS, OD 8 Dan toaciotiaisssin poeta P 435 
Metropolitan Workhouses Medical Relief— 
P18 Metropolitan Workhouses, pp.65 P 18 
Workhouses ....cccccccccceeees P 4 Provincial Work- 
houses, 1866 and 1867, pp. 157.... P 4 
Metropolitan Poor .... B 9.66 Metropolitan Poor Bill, pp. 16........ B9 
—_—_—— PPE LE ....nv0ve B 66 
MTG 8 so ijestevserseespavetiorene R 321 Mines Assessment Bill— 
Select Committee, pp. 45. ws. R 321 
Mm iteeees R 496 and 496—i Mines— 


Report of Select Committee, pp. 85 
R 496 and 496—I 


Poor Rates and Pauperism 


Pauperism, Census of— 
P 422 [B—I] 


ls¢ January, 1867, pp. 57 .... P 422 [B—T] 


Mente ey P 431 [B] 1st July, 1867, pp. 57 


P 431 [B] 


P 422 [A ix, x, xi] 


Monthly Statements for 1866 
P 431 (A, Ai to vii] 


and 1867, pp. 108........ P 422 [A ax, x, x1] 
P 431 (A, Aito A viii] 
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Taste VII.—List of Eaursting and of Proposed Titles of Reports, ée.— 


Present Titles. 


Poor Rates and Pauperism 
P 344 [E] 


Poor Law Board, &e. [B 193] 


Be Eg N ee en, [B 271] 


ar Tee re [B 193] 
AE NEST = [B 271] 


Poor Rates and Pauperism 
P 431 [D] 


Poor Relief (Metropolis) 
P 579 


Poor Relief, &c. (Metropolis) 
P 145 


Poor Rates and Pauperism 


P 422 [O—I] 
ST ee P 431 [O—I] 
POO LAW o.vicccopcsncosesee P 457 


Metropolitan Workhouses 
(Roman Catholic Children) 
P 523 


Parliamentary Boroughs 


Contd. 
Proposed Titles. 


Poor Law (England)—Contd. 


Paupers Insane— 


On 1st January, 1867, pp. 48.... P 344 [E] 


Poor Law Board— 

Permanency of, pp. 15 verses FB 193] 
Poor Law Board, pp. 9 «.....s.sce0e0 [B 271] 
Poor Law— 

Amendments of, pp. 15.0... [B 193] 
$$ - D vesereccrereseeeererseererenens [B 271] 


Poor Rate Return— 
Hor 1866-67, pp. G1 .:.0...012...26 P 481 [D] 


Relief of the Poor— 
Amount and Rate in £, 1857-66, pp. 3 
[P 579] 


——_—___—_— Expenditure and Rate 
(Metropolis) Di. 8.2. .cessccccssesesssesees P 145 


Relief, In-door and Out-door— 
Expenditure, Lady-day, Half-year, 1867, 
kes / ee RN AAR Hi iy bere P 422 [C—I]} 


————_——__—_—- Expenditure, Michaelmas, 
Half-year, 1867, pp. 37 .... P 431 [C—I] 


—_——__————— Expenditure and Rate in 
Manufacturing and Metropolitan Unions, 
PMR aka Buck shoes entities a No. 457 


Roman Catholic Children— 
Number in Metropolitan Workhouses, 
| ie Be cei ep pra amir? opener nner P 523 


Small Tenements Act— 
Boroughs in which it has been adopted, 
Da: BB vaca incsacadsasies nasinaslondcastace sagoanee P 136 
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TasLE VII.—List of Existing and of Proposed Titles of Reports, &c.— 


Present Titles. 


Small Tenements Rating Act 
P 207 


Anglesey and Holyhead Unions 
P 84 


Metropolis (Union and 
Parochial Expenditure, &c.) 
P 44 


Strand, Rotherhithe, and 
Paddington Unions .... P 89 


Valuation Property .... [B 12] 
Valuation of Property.... R 322 
Poor Law Unions (Valuation 


BIBER) anges aasoucsceceveorre P 501 


Lambeth Workhouse .... P 88 


Worklouses ....s:c:sc0c000.. P 50 


Metropolitan Workhouses 
R [8786] 


Workhouses ......-secsscccceees P85 


Contd. 
Proposed Titles. 


Poor Law (England)—Contd. 


Small Tenements Act— 
Parishes where it has and where it has 
not been adopted, pp. 23 ws P 207 


Unions (Anglesey and Holyhead)— 
Report of Inspector as to Condition of, 
ig 





POP OMD deciles sess Mrwasnnsnddaow. saedeqeesemanre 84, 
(Metropolitan) — 

Expenditure and Common Fund Charges, 

DSGO, Ws wnesspasoncastessatestanncivege tens P 44, 





(Strand, Rotherhithe, and Padding- 


ton)— 
Correspondence upon Inquiries held by 
LREPECTONS). PPi ZO oiovcaontriticrnesensent P 89 


Valuation of Property— 
BELL OT. OG, dosh gasnin eheasaencondaeeatye [B 12] 





Select Committee, pp. 26 R 322 


Valuation Lists— 
Approved of, up to April, 1867, pp. 13 
P 501 


Workhouse (Lambeth)— 
Report of the Inspector as to Recent 
Complaints of, Pp. WA... crccccsoeres P 88 


Workhouses (Metropolitan)— 
Reports of Inspection and Correspondence, 














1856-66, Pp. DBO wrorniasomveccossoereediare P 50 
P 50—I 
(Metropolis) — 
Report of Committee on Cubic Space, 
Os OF bcos haocudre eth tae cai R [3786] 
(Provincial) — 


Reports of the Inspectors, 1866-67, 
Ts OR. ccianstuun evontstsandicn ise oat oe oe 
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I—General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 


of 1870. 


From the Economist. 


Tuis is the eighth contribution to the series which has been 
published in that paper. See Jowrnal, vol. xiii, pp. 116—188 :— 


“ Until the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in July (1870) 
there was a real and extensive recovery of nearly all branches of 
trade from the depression of the three preceding years, and the 
faith in foreign politics was such that a wide-spread speculation in 
foreign bonds and securities had spread from the Stock Exchange 
over the country. The sudden rush of the French Emperor into 
war of course produced a panic, and the month of July, 1870, will 
be long memorable for the vast losses which it brought to dealers in 
foreign investments. 

“ After July everything centered on the war and in speculations 
upon its continuance. The collapse of the French armies at Sedan 
early in September ended the first and most doubtful chapter ; but 
it was not until December that it became manifest that France must 
speedily accept such a peace as Germany might think proper to 
grant. The probability of this country having to interfere in the 
war, in order to support its guarantee to Belgium, was virtually 
decided in the negative at Sedan. But in November the repudiation 
by Russia of the Treaty of 1856 excited for some weeks disagreeable 
apprehensions, and greatly fostered the general desire for a reorgan- 
isation of our military forces and system. With the United States 
there has been no real difficulty, but rather the return of a more 
amenable temper; and the President’s removal of Mr. Motley is to 
be regarded as a movement towards the adjustment of the Alabama 
and other disputes. The suggestion (in February, 1871), by the 
American Government, of a Joint Commission is a further step in the 
same sensible course. Spain has at last got a king, Italy has pos- 
sessed itself of Rome as its capital, and Austria and Hungary are 
wisely intent on domestic concerns and progress. 
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“he harvest in this country was peculiar. The summer was 
almost as hot and dry as that of 1868. Hay was a general failure, 
and several kinds of spring corn were most irregular. The result of 
the wheat crop must be considered to be under an average, but the 
quality is mostly superior. 

“The following are the comparative prices of 1870 and former 
years :— 


(1).—Gazette Average Prices of Wheat (per Imperial Quarter) in United 
Kingdom, immediately after Harvest, 1863-70, and Total Average of 
Calendar Year. 


After Harvest. Yearly Average. 

s. da s. d, 

1870. “October \28. Lene. 48 6 | 1870. Whole Year ................ 46 11 
69. ple OD ersda eon. 46 2 69. age ENS oe, DER 48 2 
68. A Rant ta) tor REA Ba 4 68. Sue) became 63 9 
67. ME et ae eee ya 8 O7. ee ey 64 6 
66. men ee ck Omer eo 6 66. ae 49 II 
65. Wee ee 42 4 65. earn 41 10 
64. NO es FS eee 38 6 64. pp a Ga Wo. 2 
63. ABE PANY 6 Renee ee ae 40 - 63. ss loyhs, .hteaee ee 44 9 


“The annual average price of 46s. 11d. is a trifle lower than 
1869, and nearly 24 per cent. lower than 1868 and 1867, but at the 
same time 12 per cent. above the cheap years 1863, 1864, and 1865. 
We shall not completely recover from our late calamities until we 
have two or three years of a price of wheat of 43s. or under. It was 
the very low prices of wheat during the years of the cotton famine 
which greatly assisted us to surmount it. 

‘The Bullion trade with India has fallen into small proportions. 
In 1863 and 1864, the export of gold and silver to India, Egypt, 
and China was 24 millions sterling per annum; last year, 1870, it 
had fallen to 43 millions, and a reflux from the Hast to Hurope has 
actually been witnessed in mercantile calculations of exchange. It 
is not unlikely that this reflux current will expand and continue. 
During the twenty years, 1851-70, Europe has sent to the Hast 
51 millions sterling of gold and 176 millions sterling of silver— 
together 227 millions—or an average export of (say) 11 millions 
per annum. The annual production of gold from the new sources— 
California and Australia—has been about 15 millions sterling. The 
Hastern demand has amounted, therefore, to over 70 per cent. of the 
new production. The Australian and Californian supplies seem to 
be gradually but steadily diminishing, and there is an apparent 
probability that the effect of the development of India may be to 
render the hoards of treasure possessed by the natives available for 
Western purposes, and available at the very time when they are 
needed. This result will be assisted by the steady progress of the 
bank note circulation of India. The authorities have quite recently 
satisfied themselves that the bank notes may be pushed more 
vigorously into circulation, and that the minimum denomination 
may be reduced from ten to five rupees. 


4 
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“* Among the changes produced by the war will be most probably 
the discontinuance of the line of French steamers from Marseilles, 
subsidised heavily by the French Government, and known as the 
Messageries Imperiales. Freights of specie are already sent vid the 
Suez Canal. Another notable effect of the war has been the 
removal of the route of the Indian mail from Marseilles to Brindisi ; 
and at some early date we may expect to see steamers plying direct, 
vid the Canal, to Bombay. 

“The following is the usual table condensed from Appendix 
(in the original) :-— 


(I1).—Ezport of Gold and Silver to Egypt and East, per Peninsula 
and Orvental and French Steamers, 1861-70. 
[0,000’s omitted, thus 2,08 = 2,080,0007.] 




















Year. Gold. Silver. Totals. 

Min. Min. =e Min. 

£ £ £ 

LS) Ee a eet 1 1942508 2,23 4,31 
a Oe ee i Se 262 6,44: 9,06 

55 Sab © SO ated Ce ere 6,62 3,56 10,08 

oy BRN Ske AOU ete OSE 1,65 2,05 3,70 

PN ete a RS NE Sa LN ao 258% 7,07 9,95 
Ge seta ctear starr oks 4535 9,74: 14,09 
DOA Bc cioteral io bash oeseet Ree 6,97 16,96 23502 

PO tere eae Mola cre: 8,02 15,13 ZAG 

llth OPS ARE AES ER eA ee 354.0 14,60 18,00 

Ga: NS ee, ee 1,43 8,86 10,28 
Totals, ten years, 1861-70........ 39,91 86,64 126,86 
Average Oe ee oe 4,00 8,66 12,66 
Totals, ten years, 1851-60........ 11,10 90,00 IO1,00 
Average ee Bee 1,10 9,00 10,10 
Totals, twenty years, 1851-70 50,00 176,00 2,2.6,00 


oe 











Average 3 4,50 8,80 11,30 





“The discovery of Diamond deposits in a wild region in the 
northern margin of the Cape Colony in South Africa may have 
_ important effects by attracting population to a country of great 
capabilities, The exports of diamonds from Table Bay, Natal, and 
Port Elizabeth, in 1870, are estimated at a value of 200,000/. The 
best market for the gems is in the United States, among the 
suddenly enriched discoverers of, or speculators in, petroleum, 
shoddy, railway issues, and Erie ‘rings.’ | 

“* At last the Cotton trade may be said to have righted itself. 
The price has touched perhaps the lowest point consistent with 
supply, and during the latter part of 1870, and indeed for the 
greater portion of the year, the Lancashire manufacturers have had 
a prosperous trade. The importers of Indian cotton in the early 
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part of 1870 sustained heavy losses, and there were many failures. 
These misfortunes have reacted on Bombay, where for man 
months there has been stagnation and discredit. ‘In 1870,’ say 
Messrs. Ellison and Haywood, in the circular quoted passim, ‘ the 
course of trade and the fluctuations of values have been almost 
entirely against importers, and in favour of consumers. Aside 
from the exceptional fluctuations caused by the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War, the constant tendency of prices has been 
downwards, whereby very serious, and in many cases ruinous, 
losses have been entailed on importers. On the other hand, with 
a demand always sufficient to keep producers continually under 
orders, and to prevent the necessity for pressing sales, prices in 
Manchester have been comparatively strong. Of course there has 
been a decline, but the fall has been less than the decline in the 
raw material, and the position of producers has been propor- 
tionately improved.’ As regards the war, they say—‘ On the 
Continent the cotton industry has been completely disorganised 
by the war. In France, business has been almost totally suspended 
during the past three months, and the aggregate consumption of 
the year 1870 has reached only. 436,000 bales, against 699,000 in 
1869. In Germany, the consumption has fallen from 407,000 
bales to 340,000 bales, but there is more business doing now 
(January, 1871) than there was three or four months ago.’ 

“The following Table (III) collects the principal results of the 
trade of 1870 and preceding years :— 


(III).— United Kingdom, 1857-70. Estimated Value of Raw Cotton 
Imported, Re-Exported, and Consumed. (Ellison’s Circular.) 


[00,000’s omitted, thus 51,0 = 51,000,0007. The bales are given without abbreviation.] 























Import. Exported. Consumed, United Kingdom. 

Years. Bales per 

Value. Pree: Value. Value. Total Weight. Week, 

400 1bs. each. 
Min. Per lb. Min. Min. lbs. Bales. 
£& d. £ 

S10 shores 51,0 se 8,2 1,071, 51,530 
GO iers ne 1135 11,3 940, 45,140 
1868...5.. Bao 93 11,6 996, 47,890 
WO uence 53,8 103 14,0 9545 45,890 
"G6 75,8 133 19,5 800, 42,829 
1865........ 63,2 152 17,1 418, 34,550 
*Obviconck S242 22 2253 EGS, 26,980 
"OB ccud 58,0 203 21,6 476, 22,910 
1862........ carat 14 12,4 449, 21,620 
UG Laehant 38,7 3 459 1,005, 49,800 
[GOu. 36,6 62 55 1,079, 51,890 
1859........ aan 2 3 4,1 977; 4:7,000 

19 one ae ys 63 353 907, Not 
EDs. eo 28,6 g a5 825, given 
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*“‘ We have here an average price of 9,°,d. per lb., and a total 
weight consumed of 1,071 millions of lbs., equal to 51,530 bales 
per week—a weekly consumption very nearly as high as in the 
typical year 1860. The contrast between 1870 and 1865, and 1866, 
is very marked. The effects of the augmented quantity of raw and 
manufactured material are most diversified. More warehouse room, 
more railway trucks, more ships, are required to accommodate and 
transport it, and the retailers have all the benefit of selling a com- 
modity within the reach of more customers. 

“The Table (IV) exhibits the American cotton crops, 1866-67 
to 1869-70, and gives an estimate for the crop of 1870-71 :— 


(LV).—American Cotton Crops, 1866-67 to 1869-70. (Ellison’s Circular.) 


(In 1,000’s of bales.) 





Detail 1870-71. | 1869-70. | 1868-69. | 1867-68. | 1866-67. 

MCAT: CLOP S548 oe sd. ns Bacwes accede ode 3,700 3,155 2,414 2,577 2,204 
Exported to Great Britain ........ 1,850 1,475 990 1,229 1,216 
“ Brance. 20.6... } aes 346 225 198 198 

& other places........ 2 358 233 230 130 
2,600 2,179 1,448 1,657 1,544 

Consumed in Northern States...) 1,000 838 839 819 W238 
- Southern ,, _.... TOO 90 8 146 128 


_ | OO SS S OO | 


Stock at end of season ............ — 60 Ti 87 82 





Note.—The pre-war cotton crops and consumption in the States and export 
to Great Britain were as follows :— 


(In 1,000’s of bales.) 




















Years, Growth. Sous yey paegin 
United States. | Great Britain, | Liverpool. 

d. 

1856-57 ........ 2,989 702, 1,428 Ge 

581d: 3,113 469 1,809 63 
S59 ic. a2 3,851 ayy 2,049 6 

759-60 oo... 4,675 810 2,669 6 

160-61 Ae. 3,658 669 2,175 ve 


“The estimate of the 1870-71 American crop is as high as 
3,710,000 bales, against 3,155,000 in 1869-70. It is quite impos- 
sible at present to say whether the South will find it profitable to 
extend its cotton cultivation. It is contended in several quarters 
that already the profit has been exhausted. The season of 1870-71 
will be a sort of crucial one for the American planter. 
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“Table (V) gives the sources of supply in 1860, and in the 
period 1868-71 :— 


(V).—Raw Cotton. Sources of Supply to United Kingdom, 1868-71. 
Actual and Estimated. (Ellison and Haywood’s Circular.) 


(In 1,000’s of bales.) 











From, and Average Weight 
of, Bales Perl | 1870. 1868. | 1860. 
in Pounds in 1870. RISENE SVE, 

Distant eal "Bales | Bales. "Bales. | Bales. 
NYRR ECD 50303 scorconctanoniess (434) | 1,850 1,664 1,269 2,583 
jE aS. Pikes aay (330) 1,064 1,452 563 
BOG wecnccncswnnrnen (164) 403 637 103 
yt NO. ccc -nohrigens (450) | (77° 220 202 106 

West Indies 0..........5...00 (209) 112 100 mane 
Dotal ina Portis. cin iiob.00. 3,960 3,462 3,660 3,366 

Stock, Ist January ............06 446 460 555 per 

Total supply................ 4,406 3,922 | 4,215 — 

TiGBS OX POLL HIF. osdo4. Letpaeceociesbines — 658 |} 915 a 

an 3,264. 3,300 a 

Less stock, 31st December ........ — 446 498 ~ 

CGTSOTAULON fo ccpicbananctatonsssrichgees = 2,797 2,802 — 
Average consumption per week = 54 54 53 





| 





‘‘'The Iron, Metal, and Hardware trades, have, on the whole, 
prospered in 1870. ‘ The iron trade,’ say Messrs. Fallow and Co. 
(passim), ‘continues to develop itself, and is every year increasing 
in magnitude and importance. In 1860 the production of pig iron 
in the United Kingdom was a little under 4 millions of tons, whilst 
in 1870 we estimate it would not be less than 6 millions. The large 
discoveries of minerals on the north-east (Cleveland) and north- 
west (Furness) coasts of England, have, during the last few years, 
given a new impetus to the trade, and so far, there are no signs of 
this abating, as new furnaces are being erected in these and other 
districts.’ 


“ As regards the Cleveland district, of which Middlesborough is 
the industrial capital, the Iron Trade Review, the organ of the trade, 
reports that ‘ during 1870 a very considerable extension of the iron 
trade has taken place, and we shall not be far wrong when we put 
down the total make of Cleveland pig iron for 1870 at 1,690,000 
tons. Comparing this with the production in the two previous 
years, we find that there was 1,459,000 tons in 1869, and 1,233,000 
tons in 1868. In 1870, therefore, the increase is (say) one quarter 
million of tons.’ 
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‘“‘' The effect of the war in July last was to create great irregu- 
larity in the iron trade, and for some months a considerable inter- 
ruption of ofders—so much go, indeed, that the North of Hngland 
Masters’ Association gave notice of a reduction of 10 per cent. in 
wages, to commence on Ist January, 1871. This the men resisted, 
and the matter was referred to the mixed council or committee of 
conciliation and arbitration established a year or two ago at Dar- 
lington, and including nearly all the iron industries of that region, 
and affecting more than 20,000 workmen. The committee could 
not settle the final terms, and called in Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., 
as arbitrator. After hearing evidence on both sides, Mr. Hughes 
has directed a reduction of 5 per cent. in wages from Ist January, 
1871, to continue for six months, and then be subject to reconsider- 
ation on certain contingencies. The amicable termination of this 
large dispute is a most encouraging symptom of the growth of a 
sounder opinion among employers and workmen, and is especially 
valuable as a further example of the probability of bringing both 
parties to the bargain to see that it is for their interests that the 
rate of wages should be settled for periods of time in advance, so as 
to enable masters to take contracts with confidence so far as the 
cost of labour enters into the calculation. The Iron Trade Review 
says—‘ It may be taken for granted that the more intelligent work- 
men are exercising their influence amongst their fellow operatives 
for good, and that year by year strikes will be far less frequent than 
they are now. The arbitration experiment could not have been 
tried in any locality more favourable to its success than the north of 
England. To the untiring attention of Mr. David Dale, the first 
and second president, and to the cordial assistance of the employers 
and operative members of the standing committee, is due the 
marked success that has up to this time attended the establishment 
of this arbitration board in this part of the country.’ 


“To Mr. Rupert Kettle, also the county court of Wolver- 
hampton, still higher praise is due. Without any compromise of 
his principles as a lawyer and political economist, he has succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of the masters and workmen, and is now 
perhaps the first of living authorities on all questions relating to 
these mixed committees of conciliation. Mr. Hughes has done 
much in the same direction, but he permits sentiment to become 
predominant on occasions where it has no useful place. 


““¢ The United States,’ says Messrs. Bird and Co., ‘in increasing 
the home production of iron and steel under a protectionist tariff, 
and at how great a cost to itself, is beginning to be discussed in 
America by an ever-widening circle where able to appreciate the 
facts. A change of the American commercial policy in the direction 
of free trade would very naturally alter the whole course of the 
world’s trade, and it is a change which, as regards iron and steel, 
we are led to expect much nearer than was until lately supposed.’ 
In this statement we concur. In Appendix (8) we give an analysis 
of the considerable changes resulting from the United States Census 
of last year (1870) in the distribution of the (say) 233 representa- 
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tives among the groups of States. The changes must take effect at 
the elections of October and November of this year, 1871, and, 
looking at the decline in the New England and Pennsylvanian vote, 
and the rapid accession of power to the south and west, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the protectionist tariff will be cut down. 
The best informed Americans speak with confidence of this result, 
and every day supplies them with new and telling facts. At this 
moment, for example, several American firms are building iron 
steamers in England, because protection has put an end to all 
power of economical shipbuilding in the States, and British capi- 
talists find means of evading those clauses of the American Naviga- 
tion Acts which exclude foreign bottoms by finding British built 
ships and sending them under the names of American houses who 
are able to give satisfactory guarantees for the bond jide manage- 
ment of the vessels. In other words, the United States place 
themselves under tribute to the foreigner, both as regards the 
building and the hire of all the new part of their marine. The 
excessive pressure of the Federal taxation has already led the 
public to insist on the abolition of the larger part of the internal 
taxes, and the cry is now extending to the income tax. With such 
a temper abroad, it is scarcely likely that the hundred times more 
costly burden of protective duties will long be submitted to. 


‘“* The scandal of the Erie Railway, and the conspiracies of Fisk, 
Gould, and Vanderbilt against not only the English, but also the 
American bond and shareholders in the lines which they command, 
still flourishes by the aid of paid judges, corrupted legislators, and 
a system of barefaced bribery without any parallel. Appeals are 
going forward which may sometime or other reach the supreme 
court, where it is said the gang will at length meet with their deserts. 
But the process is so slow, and the failure of justice by the bribery 
of the inferior courts so flagrant, that the subject has assumed a 
most grave character, and begins to affect the whole American 
reputation. No country can possibly exist, much less prosper, under 
a system which permits Erie robberies to be kept on foot year after 
year by means of quasi-legal sanctions obtained from judges who 
are regularly and notoriously bribed by the conspirators, and 
Americans must either apply a speedy and sharp remedy, or find 
themselves shunned and distrusted by the rest of the world. 


“ The reports given passim of the colonial, import, and inland 
trades generally are favourable. The China tea trade has at length 
worked itself free from the unsatisfactory conditions of former 
years. Silk, sugar, and coffee are also better. The West Riding 
is busy, and so are Birmingham and Sheffield. Raw materials of 
all kinds are, on the whole, at reasonable prices, as appears by the 
following Table (VI), presented in the usual form :— 
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(VI).— Wholesale Prices in London. Comparison of 1st January, 1871, 
with Three Former Dates, stating in Percentages the Degree in which 
the Prices of 1st January, 1871, were Higher or Lower than the Prices 
prevailing at the Three Selected Harlier Dates. 




















Higher | Lower | Higher | Lower | Higher} Lower | Higher | Lower 
Articles. Than Than Than Than 
Ast : eae Ast J ge 1st d suey 1st July, 1857. 
Per cnt. | Per ent. | Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.| Per cnt.} Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
COCOA ccdncecicch cd — 7 a 16 — 18 — 16 
SUE at ae OE Ser — a 22 — -— 4, a= 26 
Loree pane eee — 2 — 8 — 22 _ 37 
2 CS teh mie Seen 25 — —_ 13 30 — ons 17 
Butchers’ meat. ........ 8 — 8 — 14 — 28 — 
gO) a ee — 10 ats 5 10 _ 13 — 
(LE Aa OG RT ee Ri 10 —_— 20 — LS — 20 
10071 32) geet anda 15 — = 4, 10 — 12 — 
MAVow £20008, Be. — 3 _— 4, 10 — — 32 
dueabhew 05.0. 286.ok 50k — 6 a — —_ 4, — 20 
(oo: 1] ae ee ee — 3 — 18 — 37 — 40 
1 A 75 eS eae Bs — — — — 1% — 30 
UEC Seema ee iipellena a el — 6 — 10 — 15 — 28 
pl he ie A ae 17 — 60 — 2, — = 2 
Ootbeias ccc cch& ecssakes = 82 — 45 — 75 20 —- 
Flax and hemp. ......... — — as —- — 18 2 — 
171 Ge eRe Been pe enaiai vk — — — — a2 — — 10 
ATs | ed eee ae — 9 — 40 — 42 — 40 
TPGDACCO” o..iekl.ticcccl = 8 — 25 — 60 30 
Cotton*cloth: «..0¢..:..::. ae 16 — 40 — 57 Z — 


circulation of 


Total Bank | 
Great Britain .... 


Note.—This table is deduced from the percentages given in Appendix (C), 
and may be read thus :—On Ist January, 1871, coffee was 5 per cent. lower than 
on Ist January, 1870; 16 per cent. lower than on 1st January, 1867; 18 per 


cent. lower than on 1st January, 1864; and 16 per cent. dower than on 1st July, 
1857. 





“The next Table (VII) gives the average annual rates of 
discount in the principal European centres in 1870, and the three 
preceding years :-— 
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(VII).—£uropean Rates of Discount, 1867-70. Average Annual Rates per 
Cent. per Annum, at Places as under, being Summary of Details given 
in Appendix. 























1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 
Places. 7: 
Principal | Open | Principal} Open [| Principal} Open { Principal | Open 
Bank. | Market.] Bank. | Market.J Bank. | Market.’ Bank. | Market. 
TROMGON sere iven ese 3 34 33 2 2h 
Parign), aves — — 25 x 24 3 2% 24+ 
Frankfort _........ — —_ 3 3 24 3 2% 2 
Amsterdam. ........ _- 44 33 z ae 2% 34 3 
Elam burg — 2.5 = 34 — "4 — s — 2 
Brussels .....c00-3: — — 23 3 23 t 2% 2% 
EVOMAL 8 joss es acenentgs = As 44 34 4 3 4 34 
WieMhiaiiten. Anna. — 5+ 43 43 4 4, 4 A 
St. Petersburg... — 5? 63 + 7 3 4 8 
J ohh: rn 4 — one 5 5 5 Ba 6 pia 
Mag@rid | 5.scx...8 — — 54 5 5 — 5% — 








“The rates at Paris and Frankfort have been too irregular in 
1870 to admit of any useful average. The extreme moderation of 
the rates generally during the last four years has greatly assisted the 
development of enterprise over Europe, and especially in the south- 
eastern regions of it. In Austria, Hungary, and the Principalities 
of the Danube the progress has been on the largest scale, and the 
profits obtained have been most satisfactory. In truth no part of 
Europe has made of late years advances so rapid and solid as these 
countries. Several English makers of agricultural machines and 
implements have since 1866 derived the largest part of their trade, 
and for the most elaborate and costly articles, from the Danubian 
countries. 

“The Railway companies in 1870 have been better, and several 
of the lines so long in difficulties so severe as to imply no payment 
of dividend at all, are resuming divisions of profits. The Great 
Western has reached 13% per cent. per annum, and after wisely 
consolidating a large part of its minor stocks, is again a favourite 
property. The Great Hastern has not made the same progress, 
but in careful and honest Hands is paying all preference charges 
and a little more. The Brighton also seems to be reviving. 
The recovery of these large railway properties, and of others in 
the same plight, is a real and important gain to the income and 
means of widely-diffused classes. 

‘The process of Liquidations in Chancery, and the proceedings 
and excessive emoluments of official liquidators, are still on a large 
scale; but there have been no discussions of very flagrant cases 
during the year. A short useful Act was obtained just as the 
session closed, which permits companies in liquidation to resolve 
upon and carry out compromises by means of a two-thirds majority 
acting under the control of the court, and it is hoped that this Act 
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will at least diminish the nefarious contrivances under which a small 
knot of obstinate dissentients contrived to be bought off by excessive 
bribes. We are still, however, very far from a satisfactory state of 
law and practice as regards insolvent joint stock companies. 

“It is not easy to ascertain the degree of success which has 
attended the new Bankruptcy Act. On the whole, it may be 
assumed that it is a marked improvement on the previous state of 
things. But fraudulent debtors largely escape, because we are still 
destitute of the office of a public prosecutor. Creditors who have 
lost money, time, and patience by the failure of a rogue, are little 
disposed to embark in the annoyance and cost of a voluntary 
criminal trial. They reasonably argue that it is as much the duty 
of the State to prosecute a fraudulent bankrupt as an open thief. 

“‘ The contest between France and Germany has ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the former—indeed so complete that France can 
scarcely assume any offensive attitude for several years. Beyond 
doubt, the whole industrial fabric in France has been most violently 
dislocated, and the country driven for a time out of the Huropean 
competition. Germany has also suffered severely, but the recovery 
in her case will be much more rapid. There has now been nearly 
twenty years of war, beginning in the Crimea, and spreading over 
the rest of the world in one form or another. The exhaustion of the 
defeated States, and the sufferings and sacrifices of the conquerors, 
justify an expectation that we are entering upon a settled peace. The 
great disturber—France—is thoroughly humbled, to her own ulti- 
mate benefit, and certainly to the benefit of all other nations. 
Germany has no longer any aggression to fear. Italy has become 
unified. Spain troubles only itself. Austria is occupied with 
internal reforms. The Pope has become a disendowed bishop, 
dependant on a salary, and nobody is disposed to attend to his 
complaints. The United States are hastening to cut down all 
burdensome taxes, and so leave to their posterity the burden of 
debt which a few years ago they loudly declared themselves able 
and willing to wipe off in a few years. South America, ever since 
the fall of Lopez, has scarcely had the usual course of monthly 
revolutions. The most threatening quarter is still the south-east of 
Kurope—Turkey and the Roumanian Principalities—and these two 
and Russia are involved in intrigues and harbour designs which at 
any time may produce mischief; but scarcely in 1871.” 


This history is supplemented, as on former occasions, with a 
number of detailed statements relating to special branches of com- 
merce and finance. 

These are arranged in ten sections, viz. :— 


J.—Corn and Cattle Trades. 
IJ.—Colonial and Tropical Produce. 
T1J.—Wine Trade. 
TV.—Raw Materials. 


V.—Shipping and Freights. 
F2 
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V1I.— Cotton Trade. 
VITI.—Linen Trade. 
VIII.—West Riding Woollen, Worsted, and other Trades. 
IX.—Railway Traffic (United Kingdom), 1870, and Six pre- 


ceding Years. 
X.—HEnelish and French Money Markets in 1870. 





In this Appendix to the History as printed in the Hceononust, the 

subjects named below are given in detail :— 

A.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities in London and Manchester : 
Average of Six Years, 1845-50: Selected dates, 1851-69: 
and Monthly, 1870. 

B.—Foreign Exchanges, 1841-70. 

C.—Wholesale Prices, 1845-70: Proportionate Results. 

D.—Bank of England: Weekly Return. 

H.—Bank of France. 

i’.—Imports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, into the 
United Kingdom, 1865-70. 

Fa.—Exports of Gold and Silver, in Millions Sterling, from the 
United Kingdom, 1865-70. 

G.—Stock Exchange (London) Highest and Lowest Prices in 
certain Months of 1870. 

H.—European Rates of Discount per Cent. per Annum, Three 
Years, 1870, 1869, and 1868. 

I.—Gold and Silver, 1851-70: Exports to Egypt and the Hast, from 
United Kingdom, &c. 

J.—Prices of Grain: England and Wales: Calendar Year. 

K.—Commercial and Financial Hvents, 1870. 

L.—London Joint Stock Banks: MHalf-Yearly Reports at 31st 
December, 1870. 


M.—The London Discount Companies: Reports at 31st December, 
1870, and for the previous Three Years. 


N.—Financial and Commercial Progress in 1870, as Shown in the 
Statistics of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. 

O.—Material Progress of Ireland in 1870. 

P.—Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited): Final Result of Liqui- 
dation. 

Q.—New York: Prices of Merchandise, 1864-71. 


R.—Treasury Movement at New York for each Month of 1870, as 
given by the New York Commercial Chronicle. 

S.—The American Census of 1870: The Altered Composition of 
the House of Representatives. 


a: 
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II.—The South African Diamond Fields. 


Tue Hditor is indebted to the kindness of Dr. Robert J. Mann, 
F.R.G.S8., &c., for the following interesting notes :— 


The district in South Africa in which diamonds have been 
recently found in considerable numbers, is situated near the junction 
of the Hart River with the Vaal River, about 800 miles north-east 
of Cape Town. The region is on nearly the same parallel of latitude 
with Durban, the port of the colony of Natal; and on the same 
meridian of longitude as Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay. The Orange 
River divides near the 24th meridian of east longitude into two 
branches or affluents; of which the northern one is the Vaal River, 
and the southern one is still known as the Orange River. The 
country included between these forks is the Transvaal Free State. 
Some distance up the northern branch of the fork the Hart River 
flows into the Vaal River, and within a few miles of this junction, 
on the Vaal River, is the missionary station of Pniel, which is 
generally regarded as the gate of the diamond yielding district. 
Diamonds have been found principally along the valley of the Vaal 
River. In that region the characteristic Table Mountain and 
Spitzkop formation of South Africa has entirely disappeared, and 
for miles there is an undulating plain almost undisturbed by hills. 
The greenstone porphyries common further south here give place to 
genuine basalt, which is protruded through conglomerate and 
amygdaloidal trap. In chinks of the more homogeneous rock 
there are considerable deposits of fragments of metamorphic sand- 
stone, with edges apparently rounded by decomposition rather than 
abrasion, pudding-stone, quartz, and ironstone, interspersed with 
garnets (called rubies by the diggers), black, red, and ribbon 
jaspers, and blue crystalline peridot. Low hills, or kopies, rise to 
about a hundred feet above the river level, and the tops of these 
kopies are continually formed of alluvial soil, containing thoroughly 
worn and rounded pebbles. The diamonds occur in this alluvial 
deposit, very commonly on the tops of the kopies, and occasionally 
in the river bottoms. The stones have to be carefully washed 
before their nature can be ascertained, on account of being thickly 
masked with ferruginous deposit; the diamonds lie both on the 
immediate surface and a few inches below it. The diamond-bearing 
deposit seems to extend over an immense tract of country along the 
valley of the Vaal River. 

At the close of the last year there were 2,000 diggers at the 
Hebron Fields, and 1,000 diggers at the Dutoit Pan diggings. The 
miners, at that time scattered over the various fields, had been 
roughly estimated at some 12,000 people. 

The following gives an accurate and reliable official statement of 
diamonds that have been shipped from Port Hlizabeth, and upon 
which wharfage dues were paid during the years 1869 and 1870 :— 
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Number. Value. 

1869. £ 
SAN UALY eps .niccresistorigonssss 1 800 
DUA sy coseas eacp hosee ore ceaanes 5 400 
CURIS i aenajanstasi teacutpocceyeds 2 200 
AUPE & Wide -anenn le sears 8 25205 
Septem Per ........cgs».cur 6 1,000 
OCOD Ses Ae cece: 43 1,800 
November... ite 76 600 

1870. 
PAL adic hdr nae eks 8 150 
IVE GIe, scdinta tons ceecemihieatesiee: 42 4,221 
SUS Men, Pea anes cana Roctoncs 329 Eos 
PAP UBE acids tase 289 10,295 
ephema WSr’s..c5...8a.siiaiss 843 28,670 
Oetober cxnes.eienteees: 282 10,075 
INOVGMUDER jesse betes psoonns 1,410 2.95390 
IDOCOMIDRP  . eivearanseieenies-: 2,498 38,935 





During the two years there had been shipped at Algoa Bay 
5,661 diamonds, valued at 124,g10/.; besides the “Star of South 
Africa,’ valued at 11,500/.; 26 forwarded by post, valued at 1,300. ; 
and two parcels, valued respectively at 3507. and 1,300/.; giving a 
total value for shipments at Algoa Bay of 146,765). 

No returns of diamonds shipped by Cape own and Natal have 
been obtainable, but it is most probable that the diamonds shipped 
from Cape Town, Algoa Bay, and Natal in the year 1870, were of 
the full value of 220,000/. 

On the 3lst of December, finds were reported in one claim 
known as Rodtman’s, at Cawood’s Hope, amounting to 78 diamonds, 
among which were stones of 16, 20, 40, 53, and 81 carats. It is 
said that Mr. Rodtman had worked for six months without result, 
when he himself turned up the 81-carat stone just as he was 
determining to leave the place in despair. At Sifonell 14 diamonds 
were reported, the largest being 14 carats. At the Dutoit Pan 
diggings 13 diamonds had been found in twenty days, including 
stones from ; to 35 carats. At Pniel the report for the week was, 
for Pniel itself 43 diamonds; Gong Gong 15 diamonds; Colesberg 
Kop 7 diamonds; and Hebron 5 diamonds. Among the Pniel 
diamonds was one stone of 37+ carats, one of 35 carats, one of 24 
carats, two of 7 carats, one of 65 carats, and one of 6 carats. 

The ‘Star of South Africa’’ weighed 835 carats. 


II1.—Drunkenness. 


Tue following statistics recently appeared among the “ Occasional 
Notes” of the Pall Mall Gazette:— 


“ It is interesting to know how many people get drunk on each day of the year 
in a large Scotch parish. St. Cuthbert’s parish, Edinburgh, had a population in 
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1861 somewhat exceeding 90,000 persons. The total number of persons ‘ drunk 
and incapable’ was 1,953, and the ‘persons drunk and charged’ 3,935. The 
numbers of each class are divided in the following table in respect of the winter and 
the summer months, with the view of ascertaining which season is most conducive 
to thirst in the locality concerned :— 





Six Winter Rous Drunk and Six Summer ee Drunk and 
an an 
Months of 1868. | Incapable. Charged. Months of 1868. Incapable. Charged. 






































January... 196 258 au ogi sees 182 299 
February... Vi] 252 VERY. Seve testeecte. 167 255 
1) 0 eee 125 292 NBER  sa seeder: 140 317 
October............ 156 273 iid sGieens's ae 187 556 
November........ De: 299 ANT SUBE bia dunaness 162 401 
December........ 145 311 September........ 203 422 

Poteet... gi2 1,685 Total ccs 1,041 2,250 





“ It is plain that the summer is more favourable to the development of intem- 
perance than the winter—in the ‘drunk and charged,’ especially, the summer 
exceeding the winter delinquents by 33 per cent. Whether the Edinburgh police 
are strict or lax in drawing the line between sobriety and drunkenness we do not 
know. The latitude of opinion upon such a point would be great, for instance, 
between a teetotaller and a publican. The aggregate number of cases ascribable to 
the days of the week are shown hereunder :— 























Drunk Drunk and Drunk Drunk and 
and and 
Incapable. Charged. Incapable. Charged, 

Sundays... 149 824: Thursdays........ 254 433 
Mondays ........ 6 304: : | 

peer ies Hrideaye” tcc 260 457 
Tuesdays ........ 289 555 
Wednesdays .... 281 504 | Saturdays........ 514 858 





“ In the first class Saturday holds undisputed pre-eminence; but in the second 
and broader class Saturday’s position is rather closely contested by Sunday. 
Indeed, for hard drinking in Edinburgh, Sunday may be bracketed with Saturday. 


“ Drunkenness is a vice which the magistracy have to face in most counties, but 
in Lancashire it has become a special plague of no ordinary magnitude. Few 
quarter sessions are held in the Palatinate in which it does not become a more or 
less engrossing topic. At the Salford Hundred General Quarter Sessions, held on 
Monday, a memorial to the Home Secretary upon the operation of the Wine and 
Beerhouse Act was read. Among other things it is stated in this document that 
the proportion of commitments for drunkenness to the Salford gaol, as compared with 
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commitments for all offences, was 262 per cent. in 1866; 274-per cent. in 1867 ; 
29 per cent. in 1868 ; 30 per cent. in 1869; and 37 per cent. in 1870. Hence the 
proportion has swollen by 1o per cent. in four years. Since the daily average of 
prison inmates appears by the governor’s report to be about 700, the number of 
drunkards annually committed must be very considerable. Mr. Hibbert, the 
member for Oldham, thought the short imprisonment for drunkenness was no 
punishment at all. ‘The fact was that those sent in for three days only gota 
good washing and were made clean and respectable-looking, after which they were 
turned out again ready to resume their old habits.2 Mr. Hibbert produced a list of 
eight males and eight females who had been in Salford gaol repeatedly for 
drunkenness. These figures we give in a table :— - 

















Number of Number of 
Times Committed for Times Committed for 
Drunkenness. Drunkenness. 
One “Man...fn....450 150 One woman ........ 83 
a en tee 33 See. Et tee 51 
Bat covatvsenseAanee 23 ee eee 45 36 
ee 21 ee 35 
99 tee eee eeee ones 19 S| wien ie 30 
Foie sgnedspsencanbun 7 Fy, a re tence 30 
Boat Mitek acmence: 15 Sys ye toeeease 28 
Sar aeaaauatietme ness 14 53 ase 28 





With the exception of the first man, whose commitments were not, as we under- 
stand the report, confined to Salford prison, the female side of the account looks 
much blacker than the male side. At the same sitting Mr. Hugh Mason remarked, 
with perhaps unacceptable candour, ‘that as long as so many of the magistrates 
were owners of public house property, and had a direct pecuniary interest in the 
prosperity of those public houses, so long was he prepared for considerable toleration 
for drunkenness. He thought it should be a question whether magistrates who were 
directly interested in public houses were proper men to adjudicate upon cases of 
drunkenness.’ Mr. Mason’s very plain spoken proposition appears not to have been 
controverted.” 


IV.—Progress of the Southern States of America,. 


From Chadwicks’ Investment Circular, 4th February, 1871 :— 


‘The position and prospects of the Southern States of America are again fast 
attaining that importance relatively to the trade of this country, which they 
possessed before the civil war, and to the people of those sections due credit must 
be conceded for the energy they have displayed in repairing the waste and destruc- 
tion incident thereto, surrounded as they have been with difficulties which few 
nations have had to contend with. 

“Tf we point alone to that staple crop in which our manufacturers are most 
interested, we find that though their labour system has been destroyed, the tenure 
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of land practically changed, and their resources reduced to the lowest ebb—in four 
short years they have brought the production of cotton up to 4,000,000 of bales, a 
larger crop than ever before made, with the exception of that of 1859-60, when it 
reached 4,669,770. The high price obtained for these four crops of cotton, has 
again placed the South in such condition financially, as to permit attention to those 
internal improvements which that fertile country so much requires, to move its 
increasing productions to the sea-board. 

“In this work of reconstruction, South Carolina has shown an earnestness 
deserving special commendation. The existing railroad system of the State has 
been placed in a condition of efficiency which has brought the earnings of the 
several companies fully up to their ante bellum prosperity. 

* As evidence of this may be adduced, the last. report of the ‘ Greenville and 
Columbia Railroad’ (the main trunk road of the State) for 1870, which shows that 
while in 1866 the gross earnings were $251,931°19, those for 1870 amounted to 
$400,103°50, an increase of 59 per cent., or $148,172°31 ; and the business of the 
current year gives promise of continued prosperity. 

** A glance at the receipts of the Atlantic cities will afford proof of their rapidly 
improving condition :— 





Bales. 
In 1866 receipts of cotton were.................... 418,000 
oe bY) Die ee a Se eee | 432,000 
Increase over 1866 (77% per cent.)..... 314,000 





clearly proving that the extension of the railroad system of the Southern Atlantic 
States is diverting this valuable trade to the Atlantic sea-board, where cheaper 
freight and more expeditious transport to the consuming markets can be obtained. 

* But the work which is regarded with the greatest interest and solicitude by 
the people of South Carolina, is the proposed road from Charleston through the 
‘Blue Ridge’ range of mountains to Knoxville, Tennessee. This road had been 
commenced, and 60 to 70 miles completed and in operation before the war. Its 
importance will be appreciated from the fact that its completion (109 miles) will 
connect the Atlantic coast with all the cities and lakes of the west, and bind 
together socially, politically, and commercially, the great north-west, with the 
Southern Atlantic slope. Such a work may well be regarded as national in its 
character, and in furtherance of it, the State of South Carolina has wisely deter- 
mined to lend its credit to the ‘ Blue Ridge Railroad Company’ for the construc- 
tion of the road, and will shortly issue its first mortgage bonds (no debt at present 
existing) further secured by the pledge of the State of South Carolina for principal 
and interest, to an amount sufficient for the attainment of the object in view. 

“The debt of South Carolina, as compared with the resources of the State, is 
small, amounting to about $6,000,000, while the commitments for railroads are 
about $4,000,000, or in round figures about 2,000,000/. sterling. On these 
obligations the interest has been punctually paid ;—so carefully indeed has the 
State guarded its faith, that while by law the interest (chiefly payable at home) 
might have been discharged in depreciated currency, the creditors of South Carolina 
have been paid in coin.” 
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V.—The Book Publishing Trade of Great Britain in 1870. 


From the Publishers’ Circular :— 


** We have prepared for this number our usual analysis of the new publications 
of 1870—extending it in several respects over previous years, and we trust that the 
labour bestowed upon the annexed table will be appreciated by our readers. It 
certainly exhibits some interesting facts. By it can be seen at a glance the number 
of books published in any month upon any one of the fourteen subjects into which 
we have classified the publications of the year: and, also, what proportion of those 
are new books, new editions, or American importations. The total number of books 
published in each month is also given—divided into new books, new editions, and 
American importations; and the number of books published in the whole year upon 
any one of the fourteen divisions is also given—the new books being distinguished 
from the others. 

“ The Publishers’ Circular has recorded during 1870 the full transcript of title- 
pages, with size, price, publishers’ names, and numbers of pages of 5,251 books. 
This gross number includes 169 of mere re-entries for changes of price, and 
426 imported new American works, leaving a total of new books and new editions 
published in Great Britain from Ist January to 3lst December, 1870, of 4,656, in 
the following proportions of 3,377 new books, and 1,279 new editions of books 
originally published prior to 1870. 

“The proportion of xew editions to the gross number of the year’s publications 
is about the same as 1869, but an examination of this table will show on what 
class of books this dignity is mostly conferred. By following the line of novels and 
works of fiction to its total at the right, it will be seen that, out of 381, the pro- 
portion of new editions is 162. This is the highest proportion of any of the four- 
teen classes. ‘The class of poetry and the drama is the next, being about one-half ; 
and travel, &., has the lowest average of new editions, as year books and miscel- 
laneous can hardly be said to enter into the record. The largest number of new 
editions is to be found under the head of theology ; and also the largest number of 
new publications under the same heading, although the proportion is not so large 
as that of the previous year. The division of education and philology shows an 
advance of go over last year’s report, and novels and works of fiction a reduction 
of 33. The largest number of new books of any one division in any one month is 
that of juvenile books in November; and August is the month in which there 
appears to be the least activity in the trade. America sends us 55 works on 
theology, but that is not so large a proportion of the whole as in history, &c., of 
which she sends us 55, which is actually one-fourth of the new works under that 
heading. The large increase of new publications under travel, &c., in July and 
August, is caused by the charts and plans—of which we have recorded 35 in all— 
upon the war in France. 

** It would be almost practicable for a man who had been absent from the world 
for that space to comprehend the history of the year—certainly to interpret its 
principal events, and the intellectual course of advancing time—by studying the 
titles of the books published. arly in the year he would find titles of pamphlets 
on the land question in Ireland, pamphlets and books on the various ecclesiastical 
questions, and on the great Catholic council. In June he would be excited by 
biographies of Charles Dickens! and in July and August be appalled with maps of 
the war in France! Later on, pamphlets on metropolitan improvements would 
acquaint him with building movements in London; and other publications would 
tell of an impetus given to travels in the air, and of balloon navigation. He 
would discover in the same way that the steam engine ran untrammelled across the 
North American continent, and that a thread of water bore our vessels through the 
Isthmus of Suez. From the commencement to the close of the year he would find 
symptoms of agitation going on in educational matters, and would be led to expect 
great and beneficial results therefrom. November and December, with their 
almanacks and diaries, would remind him of the coming year, at the threshold of 
which we now stand.” 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1870. 





| Total 
of Books on 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May.| June.| July.| Aug.| Sept.}| Oct. | Nov. | Dee. each 
Subject for 
the Year. 


——— | —————s [| ———s (| | | J ss | OC | 





Theol *47| 57 | 40 | 60 | 48 | 45 | 52 | 23 | 21 | 38: | 53 | 59 | 548 
ead | aaa +201 27 | 17-| 261 16 | 21-422 | 6115 1 12 1.16 1-214 208 
_ OIDIICAL, AC. «....... oh 9 3 vi 4 7 6 9 2 10 A 1 55 
a Oe 
ee ey oA *24,| 39 | 81 | 35 | 29 | 33 | 25 | 11 | 26 | 67 | 45 | 41 | 406 
ao A Ie 2 Oo as | O84 64 18.1 11 le) 111 ae 
logy, classical, &e. t hile cas 2 ws 3f 1 a, S wee 3 3 4, 1 20 
= 566 
J 4 pies *17| 29 | 26 | 34 | 30 | 17 | 17 | 12 | 30 | 83 {106 | 85 | 486 
Se ee At PP ASL 18) 7186 | 12) 4 | 11710 | 26 | 26.) 24] yn 
BUCS) Tocccesenecicciieceser if wy 2 ” oe Oy Vs 2 3 1 A, Wi 4” 838 
£95 
rl a aa. *12' 24 1/27 | 12 | 22 | 18°-20 | 10° | 104.17 9 | 24 | 200 
ee ea a ET TAS ae IO 6) 89 | 12 | 162 
works of fiction = RUSS rote risa ine) opeag 
== 38H 
SSE Sd Gh Sl sGha Bil Belen Dh te al Bohn Spl t Sul_ cen « (O 
Law, jurisprudence, Poe ee oe? det te Al ea 
Ree. eet ii 3 1 D) avid 3 2 | it ws 3 3 1 20 
8) 
Motrical and social (1% 13 °9 | 91] 9) WOeerG 31.34 641120), 2) 4). 977 
economyand trade, |f—;}— | 6] Tj 1] 4; 1] 1] 2| 4] 1) 5 | 26 
and commerce :..li/J—| 3) Li{/=— |] 2; Li —y; 6; Ti—| 1] 2| 16 
— 119 
A : a *10/ 19 | 23 | 19 | 19 | 21 | 14] 11 |] 10 | 12 | 25 | 22 | 205 
Se Oe 4 (tO |» 6, |. 2 | 8 Va P xeebhont Saemeeiis 4 6 Tetpalres 
ne art works .... t10| 3 8 7 3 6 9 23 2 vi 3 4 58 
—~ 346 
a! cl * 8110/12 | 14 | 20 | 28] 51 | 42 | 11 | 138 | 18 | 18 | 245 
oe 7 sacl AAS HOR SNE AG. PSUS Oe ay 6 ee oe 
pica: researcn.... + 3 3 ig 1 | 6 A 4 4; 4, 5 ii 41 
<r) O30 
ne a bj *23| 24 | 38 | 16) 14 | 29 | 17 | € | 14) 20) 18) 21 | 2385 
qa Dw eEra 1 1 71 1G | AS h 7 | 6 | aoe eeea een Rigas 1683") 106 « 
PTY — veeceseseceererevers t12 3 B 3 2 yi Dy) Dy) | 5 2 5 55 
=e 308 
Pp a> snl ¥161 20 | 27 4214) D7 tO) 16~(14 | 17 18) 14) 22-1), 212 
a Oe el ee Lal oe | 125). 14! | 46} ah 8 
C1 i a fon do lot oh alts sal Oo a | ep 
= 366 
Wear books and {| *39/ 23 | 25°} 7/| 11 | 25/18] 9| 10) 18 | 42 | 86 | 313 
hound voluides of4 17— | —= (+4 1) 2)-1) Pps pe Py ry 2h tae 
re | Pee el Se Sho | eae aa PE Tee Bales 
: a. aos 
Medici Gl is) 5101 10) Sire) 10)] 2) 11 |. Sal ds Tee 
edicine and sur- eee faite) 1 4 ea Pere | a ao 
BOLY — vececsesesscesoeeee. ia 5 3 1! 5 A 9 1 2 5 | 6 A, 88 
ae (89S 
*10| 14] 14 | 14 | 14 6 | 11 4,| 11 | 13 | 18 | 26 | 155 
Belles lettres, essays, pal Sl et 6] we | BAB. h-88 pt ain ommeaL 
monographs, &e. PSs pS Pel 6 bE Bi — | 2) 2) 8) 1) 28 
aa, 249 
Miscellaneous, in- [|*10| 14] 24/11 ]10]/10| 4{| 1} 4/12] 9] 16 | 125 
Huds pamphiets,« 14d 3 244,31 14-1.) +-.|.2.| Ap oibled 2 | 28 
not sermons ........ peg & ee a MR Ot ah ace Bocce! Biase to ees 
‘ost ees 
5,082 


* New books. + New editions. + American importations. 
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Summary for each Month. 
New Books. New Editions. ee Re 

SD AIUIOATY | wicitatoscuvsct vars 234 88 58 
PC DEUALY cocks. oomnneearal 301 112 21 
MEAIOUY...\. Pers vaiet- sateees 309 113 43° 
BAD eibivt cach tt ierderoe 267 120 26 
RAY civcsssevonscsotovessooits ropnges 261 108 39 
UOT ban} ethdrssdeechssen dalle, 254 137 35 
UNG Bc. teotncteseetensceas teed: 252 96 25 
WOU D atihoks eco es 159 76 26 
Reptember yhe...hssiseen 178 82 35 
OS 6 ee Races See ent A 34.0 107 41 
INOVOREDOR s.hvectvesnsate. 345 129 45 
DSCEMTIOND 1. vertsk cesses 447 131 32 

35377 1,279 426 


Note.—Making the total during the twelve months, new publications, 5,082. 





VI.— Wrecks and Casualties, Midsummer Half- Year, 1870. 


Tue following comparative statement by Mr. Henry Jeula, recently 
appeared in a supplement to Lloyd’s List :-— 


“The wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels reported during the months of 
January, February, March, and April, 1870, were considerably below the average of 
the previous four years, while those reported in May and June, were much above 
the average for the same period. 

“ Casualties to steamers were below the average in January, but greatly in 
excess of it in February, March, April, May, and June. 

* The proportions were as under :— 












































Sailing Vessels, Steamers, 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
PEMUSLY 1 foc russ seus. vider weruberstoroopel = 35°72 a 18°18 
Polrilary pcstascommietnaecteny, — 4°94 42°86 — 
WESEOE s this ncgiessenssenieenemeeee tr: _— 18°90 42°55 — 
First quarter ...,.........60 — 22°52 17°35 — 
ADFEL «cl deus aetna ements — 11°40 58°67 — 
May oaihias Denies Londied 19°67 = 58°46 sie 
J UNCA ss.dscdsbs ota en 14°05 oo 42°11 — 
Second quarter ............ 4°68 —- 53°81 — 








First half-year ............ — 13°84 31°32 = 
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. Eighteen missing vessels were reported during the first quarter of 1870 
against a previous average of 28, but during the second quarter 35 were posted 
while the average was 33; the half-year giving 53 against an average of 61. 

“ Vessels abandoned showed a marked decrease, the numbers being as under :— 





























Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 
1870. Average. 1870. Average. 
BarsG QUALIOR Witter cnn -ceee es 64 108 1 2 
SOONG Dale alee ERC eee oe ere 40 64 1 | Nil 
First half-year ............ 104 172 2 2 


* Collisions by steamers were greatly in excess of the average, while sailing 
vessels in collision were under the average, the numbers being as follow :— 


eR SS ST ES SE 2S ET SS TS ST TES, 





















































Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 
1870. Average. 1870. Average. 
SOMUBMY «bond svten tsa thacuaiar thaeedeo bes 167 199 31 34. 
DIGI PUAEY %......-.ese-ccarene s-eareeerne st 166 173 39 24 
TOA S Sette. Oe tage 129 161 49 26 
First quarter— =k. Lae 
Sailing, vessels .....:c..2-c-<.-c0- 
Decrease, 15°36 per cent. 
SRE MEETS. ccsagicerscsewessssqvacess-s 452 534 119 84 
Increase, 41°67 per cent. 
We tates ss ateatineas avn eaters oeeeea 103 116 35 24 
WG says. - on sncssennensnca-piedsseboosseusoes 114: 76 39 19 
BUFO WN oe Fed et IOs isaceae non ssennene 90 75 29 20 
Second quarter— 
Sailing vessels .............0++ 
Increase, 14°98 per cent. 
Steamers OR ENTREE 307 407 os es 
Increase, 63°49 per cent. 
First half-year. .........:.0c-cssseeeeeees 759 801 222 147 


i 

“ Sailing vessels thus showing a decrease of 5°24 per cent., and steamers an 
increase of 51°02 per cent., for the half-year. 

“ Strandings to sailing vessels were in excess, as reported in February, May, 
and June, but less than the average in January, March, and April; the first 
quarter giving 706 against an average of 912, or a decrease of 22°59 per cent. ; 
the second quarter 556 against an average of 484, or an increase of 14°88 per cent. 

« Steamers stranded show an increase in every month but March, the first 
quarter giving 95 against an average of 77, or an increase of 23°38 per cent.; the 
second quarter showing 88 against 62, or an increase of 41°94 per cent. 

« The losses of anchors and chains show marked reduction. 

«The numbers for steamers during the half-year are the same as for the 
average, but inasmuch as so many more steam vessels are now employed the real 
improvement must thus be proved. 

“ For sailing vessels the results are as under :— 
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Loss of Anchors and Chains. 















































Sailing Vessels. 
Four Y Percentage of 
P avioas byupage: 1870. Decrease. 

DAN AIEY. isc Ses ipthered eeecage techs 131 50 61°83 
BS ODE UAR Yin... sss. Sto asgeseased 84 42 50°O 
Seg CLc SRO es ty PSR oye ari 60 25 58°33 

First quarter: 5.2.55... 275 117 57°45 
FANE pscnitncccoora ge ace MTC aol. 25 9 64°0 
1 Oy Gee DRceaRicratsr ae eR? 12 9 25°S 
PS ce eee 9 8 II‘1I 

Second quarter ........ 46 26 43°48 

First half-year ........ 321 143 5545 





* The instances of machinery damaged or short of coal were fewer in January 
than the average, in February they were precisely the same, but in March, April, 
May, and June. they were greatly in excess, the half-year giving a total of 130 
against an average of go, or an increase of 30°77 per cent. 

* The results reported to ship, during the first quarter of 1870 appear to have 
been more favorable than usual, while the second quarter shows a marked increase 
in total losses of 4°99 per cent. in sailing vessels, and 88°24 per cent. in steamers. 

«The most interesting records of all, those relating to lives lost, and crews 
saved, give most satisfactory results, as under :— 


Percentage of Increase or Decrease in First Half- Year, 1870, as Compared 
with the Average of Previous Four Years. 





rews Saved. 
Crews Lives Lost so far as 


Reported. 





Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 


Increase. | Decrease. Increase. | Decrease. } Increase. | Decrease. 


— | | — 5b |) 








Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
oP STS T Yack taspansicnaan a 5°05 16°67 — 51°63 
BeDPUary vnccoterscovnesses 50°0 — d — ~ 15°58 
EAPO LP Fics. teocsscortres 25°0 —- — 135°I4 — 

First quarter ....| 19°30 — 11°56 nee 
Apel satatemeicah ane 50°0 — 48°91 
Maye. ath aubapocbitd 75'0 — 69°85 
J UNG gsc eng wR veta ee 58°33 — — 

First quarter ....| 60°66 — 45°43 

First half-year ....| 33°71 — 19°61 





«‘ It thus appears that more crews were saved during the first half-year of 1870, 
by 131, than the previous average, or an increase of 35°60 per cent.; and a fewer 
lives were reported as lost by 161, or a decrease of 19°61 per cent. upon the 
average, as shown above.” 
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VII.— United States Census of 1870. 
From the New York Evening Post: 


“ The official returns of the census of 1870, upon the first schedule, that of 
population, are now so nearly complete that in most of the larger States the result 
can be given with great exactness; and in the whole country, by estimating a few 
districts, they can be ascertained with sufficient nearness for all political purposes. 
The following table has been made up with great care, and includes the precise 
figures of every official return which has reached the Census Bureau, with the best 
estimates the officers of the bureau have the means of making for the districts 
whose returns are still defective :— 












































Rank Population, Rank Population, 

States. in 1860. *n660. in 1870. *1 870. 

INOW NORE os na scannsadnsdeanan ener iL 3,880,735 1 4,370,846 
BP CMISY VANE, coca nosdhconcoees es: 2 2,906,215 2 3,517,272 
ONO ee 3 25339 511 3 2,652,302 
PU inniantt vive sorties een ce 4, yt ont 4, 2,529,694 
EABCONIEE Wc er Pee see esse tso tt: 8 E,182,072 5 1,703,000 
EVN is sects ves wactoia s' tehanaviees 6 1,359,428 6 1,676,046 
Wargenis, lc <0... 02.5025. 10 1,209,607 
8 WIEBE. Bets ae: : 414 90)342 { 28 450,000 
Massachusetts... 7 1,231,066 uf 1yAb 5355 
ISOM, 6... cpesnsdavieass greed: 9 1,155,684 8 i323.007 
PC IACB SOO ate snp gash <saqqnideveg ces 10 1,109,801 9 1,258,326 
| Oe eee 20 674,913 LE 1,190,845 
1 1107 Aa 16 749,113 12 1,184,296 
Greowimg ). BW. tad 11 1,057,286 13 1,179,886 
Vere he Caro litta....:.c0-cioe0e0s 12 992,622 14 1,085,500 
NMiis@OMeT A Edin estersee 15 775,881 15 1,055,296 
ab ataa cred axl reasctug..2000: 13 964,201 16 997,500 
id OLS EY, ianeneadn-- ances honey: 21 672,035 17 906,514 
PBSESNGADIION @ isctinsahs sacnsSrarsicrs 14 791,305 18 834,190 
A) ais scken tans ea oane tate 23 604,215 19 797,500 
RUE VAT .. xcaspopiapovindnadigor-e> 19 687,049 20 781,055 
BOPISIETIG, 002 sien ce hesarceers seagneses U7 408,002 21 428,000 
South Carolina .............0006. 18 903,708 22 425,000 
| ES: GREASE areeehene, See ORE, Sep 22 628,279 23 6305423 
MOI oo ncoes cc ottalessncsanes 26 379,994 24; 556,208 
MDOVINICCLICUU 5 ..0dedecsssennshocsene: 24 460,147 25 537,886 
PPE MERNIGHS | pocccecdescenncdoce se soonest 25 5355450 26 486,103 
NMR AS? i101 ide) .. deasctinn: 33 107,206 27 362,307 
PURGPTAO SOUR. 0.0. +s00ncd-puledegead aes 30 5720273 29 335,000 
MONG wie szaieeds cade tnueonzadio: 28 315,098 30 339,585 
New Hampshire ................ 27 326,073 31 318,300 
PUNOGS SIAN risiscaiensnasisee' 29 174,620 32 217,316 
051. Se, Bieta eed Ean 31 140,424 83 189,995 
Polat UNNI. Be a. 32 125206 34 125,015 
Malavasi ith. tse AS a 28,841 35 123,000 
U/C) ly Se ee 33 52,465 36 90,922 
1 ECE S en, et ee -- 6,857 37 42,491 
District of Columbia — 4,080 — 131,706 
ME PPICOPIOS fs cnnccoscrsansnercsesssoese — 150,229 — 319,059 
pink tetietgsS, with oed — 314435321 a 3853075399 
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It will be seen that this table differs in some respects quite widely from any that 
has been published before. Iowa, for instance, proves to have some 8,000, North 
Carolina 44,000, Louisiana 13,000, and Kansas g,ooo more than were hitherto 
reported, and each of these States stand one place higher than in earlier tables. 
Pennsylvania, too, was under estimated by 50,000, and Massachusetts by 19,000. 
On the other hand, the former estimates were too high in Texas by 57,000, and in 
Minnesota by the enormous amount of 125,000, or about 40 per cent.” 


VITL— Emigration and Immigration. 


Mr. T. A. Wetton has been so good as to supply the Editor with a 
brief abstract of the paper which he read upon this subject at the Liver- 
pool meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science :— 


1. Whilst the net loss by the emigration of natives of England and Wales 
amounted in the twenty years 1841-61, to about 1,130,000 persons, the net gain 
by the immigration of persons born elsewhere amounted to about 740,000 persons, 
so that the average annual loss of population caused by migrations in those twenty 
years did not exceed 20,000 persons. And the loss by the same cause in 1861-70, 
has probably not exceeded 40,000 persons annually. 

[From these facts I infer that the necessity of emigration has not been so ~ 
pressing as that of redistribution of population within our own bounds: and that a 
stimulus augmenting emigration would probably result in a corresponding augmen- 
tation of the immigration of Irish, &c. ] 

2. That the birth-rate in this country during the forty years 1801-40, as to 
which our positive information is very defective, must have averaged about 37 per 
1,000 inhabitants, the true average birth-rate Im succeeding decenniums being 
nearly as under. 


Inhabitants. 
GEE HBO) ccc Sosasiapahsnionin saab ene case ce te entasanee test tees 343 per 1,000 
"BHO ka asahtisniatieodaana. wouter asker nv aclewgeeneseotny 35 5 
BY 7 Ose ccacseosh ne thirds Bae aibeeertancsieeananedsti 36 * 


[From this I gather that the birth-rate was abated to an appreciable extent 
through the operation of the New Poor Law. } 

8. That the number of persons of English birth absent from their native 
country at the date of the Census of 1861, was nearly 1,350,000. 

I consider that returns as to the sex and age of these absentees, and if possible 
the county where they were born, would be valuable. | 

4. That the English Life Table No. 3, does not represent female longevity as 
compared with that of males in as favourable a light as the facts warrant. 

5. That more than 15 per cent. of the male natives of England and Wales, 
aged 20—50, were absent in 1861 from their country. 

6. That the Census of England and Wales about to be taken, will probably 
show the population to be nearly 22,500,000, and the excess of females to be 
nearly 700,000. The first of these figures is a quarter of a million larger, the 
second almost 150,000 less than the estimates published by the Registration Office. 
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a . Thav between the years 1851-61, about a million persons removed from the 
registration division in which they were born, and settled in some other part 
of England and Wales. 

In 1851-61 London derived its largest gain by immigration from the surround- 
ing divisions, to which, however, many of its native inhabitants removed. 




















| 
Naat Inmigrati 
Division. ieee Emigration to 
II. South-Hastern.....ccccccc00. 60,053 51,755 
111. South Midland. ............ 44,832 24,489 
BiB USEO irs echsdassenisstvenncoss 55,660 18,538 
160,545 94,782 





The metropolis also received a number, by no means inconsiderable, from the 
three divisions bordering these. 


em SS SS 

















Division. Pees Emigration to 
v. South-Western... 35,269 9,476 
vi. West Midland ........... 19,289 12,256 
vil. North Midland ............ 11,300 3,120 
65,856 24,852 


Se ss a 


From the more distant divisions only 25,137 persons were attracted, against 
18,349 who left London to reside in them ; but from beyond the English boundary 
66,665 immigrants came, much more than balancing the 31,267 natives of London 
who are computed to have emigrated from England. 

These 66,665 strangers included only about 22,529 Irish ; and it is a remark- 
able fact that the immigration of Irish into London in the ten years in question 
was not quite sufficient to cover the losses by death and removal, so that the 
number of native Irish inhabitants declined from 108,548, to 106,877. Of course, 
their children, born in London, sufficed to make the Irish population, including 
their families, show a large increase. The immigration of foreigners was so con- 
siderable as to raise the number resident in London from 2 5,670, to 40,909 ; con- 


sequently about 21,000 must have arrived in excess of the number of foreigners 


who left London during the ten years. 
The following summary exhibits the manner of growth of the population of 
London in 1851-61 :— 


VOL. XXXIV. PART If. G 
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Males. Females. 
PORUA OW I TBS. oss seep svonitnienotoe eNeapeeaee 1,106,558 1,255,678 
Bihs registered: In tEN. YEATS .........6.0.0008 440,682 423,881 
"a WUMVEGISCTOM — o.cssecsecesersssersene dace HOY 20,000 | 18,800 
ieee t from other English divisions.... ,, III,O00 140,538 
GEA Troha, Sepia, eer... 5, 34,008 32,665 








1,712,240 1,871,562 

















Deduct— 
Dents Tn OG FOOSE gsc Pee oo eacs Hadsteesrcennnt 310,218 300,255 
who removed to other English baaoe <) 74,073 
Natives CIVIShONS,-, 5.4.1 tacecuhsateeee. say 
who emigrated from England, say 30,241 1,026 
4045459 375,354 
PopMbatiomn PATS | esescsiccate Po pecacteunhvdee Mammoatuton: 1,307,781 1,496,208 





In every case the numbers treated as having emigrated or immigrated, represent 
the balance after setting arrivals against departures, and show the final results 
rather than the steps by which these were attained; ex. gr., if 500 natives of 
London removed into Lancashire, and 200 natives of London previously settled in 
Lancashire emigrated to America, the net result would appear to be 200 lost to 
London by emigration abroad, 300 lost by migration to Lancashire. Again, if 
10,000 female natives of London departed for the continent, &¢., and 9,500 came 
home from thence, the net emigration would be stated as 500 only. 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. 1I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvarteR ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1870. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvarreR ENDED DecemBer, 1870. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Drarus, returned in the 
Years 1870-64, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YuaRs, 1870-64 :—Numbers. 


Years ..ceeees. 10. 69. 68. "67, 66. 65, 64, 


Marriages No. _ 176,629 | 176,962 | 179,154 187,776 | 185,474| 180,387 


Births........ », | 792,129] 772,877 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870 | 748,069 | 740,275 
Deaths .... ,, | 515,544] 495,086 | 480,622} 471,073 | 500,689 | 490,909 | 495,531 

















QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1870-64. 


(I.) Marriaces :—Numbers. 








Qrs. ended 770: 69, 68, 67, 66. 65, 64, 

last day of |————|—_——_- - | | 
March........ No.| 36,506 | 37,713 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 | 37,988 
JUNE «.....604 » | 46,491 | 43,071 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 | 44,599 
September ,,-| 43,909 | 43,831 | 43,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 | 44,675 
December _,, — 52,014 | 51,3893 | 53,038 | 55,363 | 56,988 | 53,125 





(iI.) Brrvus :-—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended "70, 69, 68. 617, 66 65. 64, 


last day of |||] — | ——_ |__| |___ 
March........ No.| 206,441 | 204,055 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 | 194,130 | 192,947 


June ........ | 203,484 | 188,459 | 202,839 | 199,660 | 192,487 | 192,988 | 188,835 
September ,, | 192,178 | 190,132 | 192,583 | 190,782 | 179,086 | 181,941 | 181,015 
December ,, | 190,026 | 190,231 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 |179,010 | 177,478 








(III.) Dzarus :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended "70, 69, 68, 67, 66. 65. "64, 
last day of |-———_————_—§_—_—_—__|\-—- 
March........ No.| 143,991 | 133,487 | 119,676 | 134,008 | 138,186 | 140,410 | 142,977 
June hs. | 121,246 [118,849 |110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 | 116,880 
September ,, | 124,258 | 114,654 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 | 112,223 


December ,, | 126,049 | 128,146 | 120,454 | 116,197 117,352 | 121,245 | 123,451 


i een 
G2 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Brrtus, and Dearus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livina in the Years 1870-64, and the QuarRTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1870-64:—General Ratios. 





Yearenonuc. 702, beapean sto teOng e268 dy “Bless by es 65. | 764. 


ee | | | - ee 














Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands \| 22,090 — | 21,870] 21,649 | 21,430] 21,210} 20,991 | 20,772 
in middle of 
each Year... | 


—— — 











16°84 | 16°16 | 16°34 | 16°72 | 17°70 | 17°68 | 17°36 


| ee 


Persons Mar- \ 


Pied casein 
BUT GOS ssctecs nade 35°86 | 36°38 | 35°34 | 36°35 | 35°85 | 35°54 | 35°64 | 35°64 


Deaths, waiver aatocses 23°34 | 22°51 | 22°64 | 22°20 | 21°98 | 23°61 | 23°39 | 23°86 


Quarters of each Calendar Year, 1870-64. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 





Mean 























Qrs. ended "70. 60-69. ‘69. 68. 67. 66. 65. 64. 

last day of 2 ks hg set 
PLATO: 55. iocaioonss 13°46 | 14°03 | 14°04 | 13°64 | 13°84 | 14°42 | 14°28 14°72 
OMB cawanssowrnidies 16°90 | 17°08 | 15°82 | 16°84 | 17°08 | 18°40 | 17°54 | 17°24 
September ........ 15°76 | 16°36. | 15°88 | 15°92 | 16°30 | 17°28 | 17°32 | 17°04 
December ........ — | t9°75 |18°80 | 18°76 | 19°56 | 20°64 | 21°46 | 20°22 


(II.) Birrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 


Mean 



































Qra.ended | "10. |sen aq | *69- | *68. | *67. | °66. | "65, | *64. 

last day of ah oh Denier (Cees. 2 
Maroh .ct..ccieceees 38°05 ‘| 37°02 1£87°98 | 86°03 | 87°00 1-87-77 | 87°66 73740 
Simacsen net 37°00 | 36°52 | 34°61 | 37°63 | 37°42 | 36°44 | 36°92 | 36°51 
September ........ 84°47 | 34°09 | 34°45 | 35°25 | 35-28 | 33:46 | 34°34 | 34°53 
December ........ 34°00 | 33°82 | 3438 | 35-21 | 33-78 | 34°58 | 33-70 | 33-76 

(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended | °70. \sengo | ‘69. | 68. | ‘ev. | "66. | °@5. | “64, 

last day of |_____ at ik. GeENe Pe de a ie) sa 
March os... 26°54 | 25°32 | 24°84 | 22°26 | 25-46 | 26°52 | 27-28 | 27-72 
Pine, cee 22°05 | 22°0g | 21°83 | 20°41 | 21-06 | 24°34 | 22°17 | 22-60 
September ........ 22°29 | 20°61 | 20°77 | 23°88 | 20:06 | 21°79 | 21°40 | 21-41 


December ........ 22°56 | 22°03 | 23°16 | 21°99 | 21°43 | 21°87 | 22°83 | 23°49 
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B.—Oomparative Table of Consots, Provisrons, PAvPERISM, and TrMpE- 
RATURE 27 each of the Nine QuartTERS ended December, 1870. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 9 10 
Average Average Prices of Average Pauperism. 
Average Average rice Meat per lb. Prices of 
; abe of at the Metropolitan Potatoes e 
Quarters Puce of Bank} Wheat Meat. Market (York Quarterly eee of | Mean 
the Number of Paupers 
f per (by the Carcase), Regents) 


relieved on the Tem- 


é of : ] z 
ending | Consols England nuapeet with the Mean Prices. ber Ton last day of each week. pera 













no Dis- England Waterside ture. 
‘| count. and . Market, 
Wales. Beef. Mutton, Southwark. Tn-door. | Out-door. 














£ Ss ad. i ad. a. a: 
94% | 2°4 | 51 11 | 44—7 



























1868 
Dee. 31 





d. d. 








EAMES. & ° 
62 | 70—140 152,747 | 795,761 | 45°1 
58 105 












1869 
Mar. 31 4$—73 | 70—140 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3 
g 105 
5—7% | 60—180 | 145,094 | 816,260 | 52-0 
68 95 


June 30 








Sept. 30 54—7t | 95—125] 137,406 | 781,382 | 61-4 
62 110 

Dee. 31 5—74 | 75—100 162,021 | 813,753 | 43°3 
i 87 






1870 
Mar. 31 95—110 


102 


164,387 | 892,822 | 38:0 









June 80 115—135] 144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
6% 125 

Sept, 30 54—8 | 100—140] 138,444 | 787,976 | 60°7 
120 





150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 





50—90 
63 70 


Dec. 31 






EL LOTTE SEDI IIE OE EESTI ILS 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 


1869. 1870. 
Divisions. a a 57 a 


es ek Autumn|| Winter | Spring | Summer] Autumn 
1851-60 Year. Quarter.|/ Quarter.| Quarter. | Quarter.} Quarter. 























OREIOMGOOUR .s2teecce.c coecsncshocnsoa dass 23°6 24°7 | 26°7 || 26°7 | 22°0 23°4 24°1 
11. South-Eastern counties ....| 19°6 19°7 | 20°2 || 24°7 20°6 a 19-9 
111. South Midland 5 wdseli” eer 20°72, 1 20°S 95:3 b20°% ae 22°5 
Iv. Eastern counties ................ 20°6 20°4 | .19°8 || 24°4 20°8 19°8 Zieh 
v. South-Western counties ....) 20°0 19°9 | 20°2 26°1 21°83 ae 21°5 
vi. West Midland Ss ade eee 214. | 22°71 |) 26°4 20°8 2 i 20°4, 
vit. North Midland _,, mal ae 22°0 | 22°1 || 24°9 20°7 aoe 21°4 
vill. North-Western _,, ial eo B52 20-4 \\ aoco ed i; 25°6 
Beet VORESIIVG }.,.....02.,<0c0s4sceerrsoner 23-1 || 25°8 | 26°5 |] 27:4 | 247 | 26-7 | 25-4 
x. Northern counties ............ 22°0 2352) 22-8 25°1 20°8 a 22-0 
XI. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°3 20°4 | 19°6 | 25°6 | 22°1 | 18 19°8 





Note.—The mortality for the year 1870 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
SS rE YR I PRT EE TE EP LL TT LS EEE IE, 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Mortauitry per 
1,000 in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1870-68. 





Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 


Area Enumerated. Gasrters in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ending = 
sere: 1861. 1870, |,Atean_| 1869. | 1868. 


60-69. 


——— po ee 
» cf ———$— | —______ _——$ $$$ 


In 142 Districts, and March ..| 27°77 | 27°23 | 26°55 | 23°91 
56 Sub-districts, 3.987.151 g J dane ...| 22°81 | 23°42 | 22°78 | 22°22 
comprising the ar 70,930°41 1) Sept. ....| 23°98 | 22°98 | 23°32 | 26°84 
Chief Towns........ Dee. ....} 24°43 | 24°53 | 25°75 | 24°25 














Year ....| 24°75 | 24°54 | 24°60 | 24°31 














Year ....| 21°47 | 19°92 | 20°04 | 19°27 














In the remaining Dis- March ..| 24°87 | 22°91 | 22°56 | 20°09 


tricts and Sub-districts 

land and Wales, June ....| 21°02 | 20° 20°56 | 18°03 
ee hoe 34,037,732 951355383 Sept. ...| 20°00 eas 17°36 | 19°97 
Small Towns and 3 


Country Parishes ...... Dee. ....| 20°00 18°84 19°67 | 19°00 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Porunation; Birrus, Deatus; Mean TEMPERATURE and 
RAINFALL in last Autumn Quarter, in Twenty Large Towns. 








Histimated use aes to 1,000 Livine-during ee ae a oi 
Populayion ss oy “den the 13 Weeks in Inches in 
Cities, &e. me ae ee » eer ending 31st December.} 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | Sigi‘Dat,, | Slat Deo, |-—=——__ 4s | 
+870: 1870. 1870. | Births. | Deaths. | 1870.” | 1870. 
Total of 20 towns in U. K.} 7,216,325 | 63,020 | 46,161 34°9 25°6 40°6 9°72 
MlORGOI do sinprnqua tained: 3,214,707 |. 27,670 | 49,339 34:4, 24°1 Ais 4°66 
POPESCU. yjnivon-kigoovecttens 122,084 865 et 28-3 | ays 41°3 7°83 
PON WIGDD cniviigscavatesaataenseees LOS 629 635 31°0 34-2 40°9 9°39 
ME ASCO! ¢. spss haxrtgn terete sce 171,382 1,530 1,328 oD7 21°O — — 
Wolverhampton.............5. 72,990 648 343 35°5 18°8 39°8 8°44 
Birmingham .....uawse.4.,, 369,604 | 3,204 1,900 34°7 20°6 41:0 10°64 
POICOBVER ... csbess<rc cane sraanig: 975427 861 790 35°3 eee 39°9 8°93 
Wottinghenda 05. 88,888 704 531 31°7 234 40°4, 3°69 
MUBVOLPOONS, » «cies vsas cade vewesos cers: 517,567 | 4,645 4,957 35°9 207% 41°5 10°99 
Manchester’ |... sisse-bo4e canes 374,993 | 3,249 254.16 34°7 25°8 — = 
AIOE... css qavgtecea eee 171,590 11 e4t TF 444 87°5 24th 39°8 14°04 
SP EACLORG «5. Scar egaa tomes 143,197 | 1,847 945 37°6 26°4 41:0 12°09 
BOOS oon tote kaieawaanasteegnae 259,527 2,013 1,810 B8°7 27°9 41°3 9°85 
MUCIICIA ..Ac ene tsa 247,378 | 2,534 1,417 41-0 22,°9 40°7 13°82 
HI ..2 ssrorivepmagtageigass Remains 130,869 | 1,139 678 34°8 20°97 38°4 11°56 
CePA «oss .scaoschesansvess 100,979 956 543 37°9 21°65 _ —- 
Newcastle-on-Tyne _........ 133,367 | ~dy209 443 37°8 22.3 39°6 — 
OK: AN 6) oid lc a ae ee 178,970 | 1,604 1,156 35°8 2.5°8 40°5 4°70 
SBC OW ool sncncoscasetepmoeed 468,189 | 4,508 35391 38°5 29°0 39°5 9°20 
MURA OININ co 02 4, sspeceg goss eo eae 321,540 | 2,014 1,970 25°1 24°5 41°9 
Pe MSMR osteay faasschsstanimesenineame 1,889,842 —_ — -— — a — 
We riee 5. csr etcasspancteens F 800,000 — —— — — — = 
WONG: leet eas ite antenee) 622,087 — 4,022 — 25°9 40°8 as 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1870-68; and Brrrus and Dratus tn Quarters ended 
3lst December, 1870-68. 





















































1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoPULATION, 30th September. 
(England and Wales.) e reel 
Statute Acres.! (persong,) | 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 
No. hy | No. No. No. 
Ena. & WALES.... Totals) 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 43,909 | 43,831 | 43,480 
a 0 ee ee 775997 | 2,803,989} 7,887 | 8,102 | 8213 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 | 3,542 3,714 3723 
tir. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,515 25239 2,192 2,301 
BY SSbOPD: cis ncakcrochessteee 3,214,099 | 1,142,562 | 1,772 1,686 1,807 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 3,121 3,263 3,051 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,436,116 5,090 5,115 4,859 
vit. North Midland........ 3,543,397 | 1,289,380 | 2,470 2,376 2,449 
vit. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,935,540 | 7,713 7,632 7,579 
ee. Morkshire: six de::. 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 | 4,872 4,827 4,668 
x. NembhErD 23.00. hs.. 3,492,322 | 1,161,872] 4,76% 2,538 2,428 
x1. Monmthsh.&Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 | 2,408 2,386 2,402 
H 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BirtHs in Quartersended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 31st December. 31st December. 
Englandand Wales. 
ook 1870. | 1869. | 1868. | 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 
No. No. ae No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WALES....Totals| 190,026 | 190,231 | 192,203 ]126,049 |128,146 | 120,096 
gl 17 ss ee | 27,670 | 28,293 | 27,740 | 19,339 | 21,063 | 18,943 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,465 | 17,108 | 17,739 | 10,402 | 10,467 | 9,388 
111. South Midland........ 11,533 | 11,749 | 11,844 | 7,641 | 7,094 | 6,439 
IV. Hasterti .0:1555..00ciicc00 9,289 9,601 9,580 | 6,168 | 5,824 | 6,667 
v. South-Western ........ 13,512 | 14,134 | 14,889 | 10,051 9,470 | 8,579 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,077 | 28,214 | 23,217 | 14,126 | 15,181 | 18,834 
vit. North Midland........ 11,867 | 11,422 | 11,623 | 7,305 | 7,532 | 6,968 
vit. North-Western........ 29,960 | 29,935 | 80,340 | 22,026 | 21,871 | 21,427 
Be. VOPIBUITO <. écpc0.assoeee2 21,995 | 20,883 | 21,093 | 14,369 | 14,888 | 14,239 
RP IVOPENOLE: . Asesseovescas 13,224 | 12,283 | 12,936 | 7,461 | 7,683 8,067 
XI, Monmthsh. & Wales} 11,433 | 11,609 | 11,702 | 7,161 | 7,078 | 6,555 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended December, 1870. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq, F.R.S., &c.] 






























































TORR nh a ee of Plastic Weight 
Force of Vapour 
Ai me Cubie Foot 
ir— 
Air. Evaporation. Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. of diy. 
1870. Vater ————— 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. | of th Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from | “2° from from 
Aver-| Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of| age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
99 "29 29 29 29 
Years.| Years. Years. Years Years. Years. 
2 ° 2 ee Me In. In. Gr. Gr. 
Oct. ...| 49°8 | +0°1] —0°6 | 47°6 | —0°8 —O°9} 15-4 +0 of *303 | —"012 | 3°5 | —0°2 
Nov. ...| 41°5 | —0°9} ~—2°3 | 40°2 | —1°3 —1:°2] 12°4 | +0°7 233 | —'016 | 2°7 | —O°1 
Dec. ...| 33:6 | —5°6| —6°9 | 32°3 | —6°7 9°1 | —0°4 "166 | —"058 |} 1°9 | —0°7 
Mean ...| 41:6 | —2°1} ~3°3 | 40°0 | —2°9 —3°2}) 12:3 1231 | —029 | 2°7 | —0°3 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. | Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1870. zontal It was Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- Ayer- Aver- At or | tween ing | ing 
Mean. age of nem, age of age of] pe below| 30° ae at 
2 Q 55 Air. | 30°. | and * |Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years. 40°, 
ins None In. | Miles. 2 © 
Oct. ...| 85 | — 2 | 29°570)/—'186 +0°5] 827 4 21 6 | 24°5 | 46°0 
Nov. ...| 90 | + 2 |29°6387 |—°129 —1°2} 240 16 NEE 3 | 22°1 | 41°1 
Dec. ...} 86 | — 2 [29°783 |—°075 +1le1f 242 21 9 1 3°8 | 41°83 
Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum Sara nee Highst 
Mean ...| 87 | — 1 §29°647)— ‘113 +0°1] 270 41 41 10 3°8 | 46°0 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


mm emma amaaamaaaaaaasaacaaaaaaaaaaasaaaacaacaaaacaaaaacaataaaaaaccamameal 


The mean temperature of December was 33°°6, being 5°°6 lower than the 
average of 99 years. Since 1771 the following have been the only instances in which 
the corresponding temperatures have been lower, viz: 1784, 31°0; 1788, 29°0 ; 
1796, 30°:4 ; 1799, 32°°8 ; 1840, 33°°3 ; 1844, 33°0; and 1846, 320-9, 


The mean high day temperatures of October, November, and December were 
lower than their averages by 0°-4, 1°°3, and 7°3 respectively, 


The mean low night tem mpenatares of October, November, and December were 
respectively 1°°1, 2°-0, and 6°:9 lower than their averages. 


Therefore the months of October, November, and December were cold, both by 
day and night. 


The daily ranges of temperature were 0°-7 greater than their respective 
averages in October and November, and 0°-4 smaller in December. 


The fall of rain was 0'5 in. and 1:1 in. respectively, in excess in October and 
December, but 1°2 in. in defect in November, 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st December, 1870. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ff 8 9 


Mean | Mean 


Highest} Lowest] Range Monthly] Daily Mean Mean 


a 
Pressure of 






































NAMES -y Air | Reading} Reading| of Tem- - 
Dry A g g}oF Lem - em - 
OF may oe of the | of the perature i ia perature ae 
Stations. ee Thermo-| Thermo-] in the Poms | Dee | 2 the midlity 
dive Sen. meter. | meter. |Quarter. perature.|perature. Air, 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fe) 
Guernsey ............ 29 °581 | 66°5 | 23°5 | 48°0 | 26°5 | 8:2] 46°6 | 80 
Osborne ...i5 0088: 29595 | 68°7 | 17°3 | 51-4 | 33°6 | 11°3 | 43-3 | 89 
Barnstaple ............ — 71 "O_| 15°O 1_56°0). 1 84°65 | 107 | 46-R se 
Royal Observatory| 29°587 | 68°6 | 9°8 | 58°8 | 39°5 | 12°3 | 41°6 | 87 
Neyston 2c.5.<ihc.cs. 29°601 | 72°7 | 8°6 | 64:1 | 38°8 | 138°3 | 41:0 | 88 
Lampeter ............ 29 399 | 70°6 | 9-0 -61°6 | 42°4 | 15°2 | 41°7 | 85 
WOR WIC, ccccccsveeeroes: 29565. | 65:5 | 5:5 | 60°0 } 36°6 | 10°8 | 41-5 | 90 
PROT ye os Spent onsen: 29 552 | 68°0 | 9:0 | 59:0 | 37°7 | 11-6 | 42:0 | 82 
Stonyhurst ............ 29°555 | 65°2 | 13°8 | 51°4 | 84°1 | 11-2 | 40°2 | 86 
OEMS RoE A  eresetosines ~ 63°0 | 1130 |552:°0 1 33°5.| 9°9 |} 40°45). == 
North Shields ....| 29°582 | 61°0 | 138°3 | 47-7 | 31:0 | 11°4 | 40°7 | 89 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
WIND. Meni Rain. 
NAMES ie, | ao ee fa oe es OU 
OF Mean Relative Proportion of of ope 
STATIONS. eeomiet ——__—_—_——————| Cloud. oa cue hace 
Hens ON. Bee] Bs. | OW, it fell. 

- , ini 
Guernsey ............ iy 6 8 S 59 54 11°62 
Osborne ..0.8000.8 OF r | cl 9 6-1 40 9°63 
Barnstaple ............ Eat 8 fi 9 3°8 53 14°28 
Royal Observatory; 0°4 6 8 | 10 6°8 47 7°67 
BOY SEOR .noppperecreees — 3 ot ab 6°3 55 6°49 
Lampeter ............ 07 9 9 8 6°3 49 18°70 
Norwich ............0. -: 6 8 ods oo 44, 9-99 
1 CLD gee eee — 7 4 | 12 — 52 8°97 
Stonyhurst............ _ 7 pl yea 6°6 73 20°97 
CC eee — 6 6 | 12 — B20) 11-19 

5 6 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 8lst DxuceMBER, 1870. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1870-66 inclusive. 


lst Quarter— 
Bivths sa: 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 


perature 


2nd Quarter— 
Births, ...<.-3 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


3rd Quarter— 
BP UNe aise 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


Ath Quarter— 
Births ve. 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- \ 


perature 


Year— 
Population . 


Births ........ 
Deaths........ 


Marriages .. 























1870 1869 1868 1867 1866 
Number. acl Number CG a Number. Pe Number. Cent Number eo 
28,674 | 3°55 3°60 | 27,952 | 3°52 | 28,883 | 3°66 
22,184 | 2°75 2°26 [19,977 | 2°51 119,095 | 2°42 

5,631 | 0°69 0°66 5,806 | 0°66 5,642 | o°71 
36°°9 56°°5 38°'0 
30,645 | 3°80 *89 130,375 | 3°83 129,808 | 3°78 
17,984 | 2°20 “42, 117,475 :| 2°20 118.0705) 2°35 
5,754 | 0°71 ym 5,627 | o°70 | 6,084 | 0°76 
51°°0 49°°0 49°°3 
28,272 | 3°60 127,646 | 3°44 | 28,354 | 3°56 127,870 | 3°61 [27,204 | 3°45 
16,555 | 20s | 16,532 | 2°06 |16,659 | 20g 115,125 | 1°90 | 15,470 | 1-98 
5,301 | 0°65 | 4,870 | 0°60 | 4,704 | o°59 | 5,071 | 0°63 | 5,104 | 0°64 








56°°4 57°°4 55°°2 54°°4, 
27,848 | 3.47 | 27,480 | 3°45 | 27,847 | 3°51 
19,877 |) 2:42 ) 497,767 |°2°22 116,491 |).3°07 
6,326 | 0°78 6,203 | 0°77 6,564 | 0°82 





SR SE RE GTN SIE TS RT EE TN 





22225027 3,205,481 3,188,125 39170,769 351535413 


115,423 | 3°58 [113,395] 3°54 |115,514| 3°62 [114,044] 3°59 [118,667] 3-60 
74,067 | 2°29 | 75,789} 2°36 | 69,416] 2°17 | 69,068| 2°17 | 71,850] 2°26 
23,788 0°73 | 22,083| 0°68 | 21,855| 0°68 | 22,618] o-y1 | 23,688] o7s 


) 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st December, 1870, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 

















Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Census, Estimated P Ratio. Ratio. 
1g. | t Middle off Number.| °° | One in | Number. LN oe 
, 1870. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND wesc 3,062,294 | 3,222,837 27,832 | 3°45 | 29 | 2,618 | 9:4 | 10°6 








Town districts. ....| 1,643,282 | 1,796,989} 16,835} 3°74 | 27 | 1,462 | 8-6 | 11°5 


inural ;, «| 1,409 092 | 1,425,848) 10,997 | 3°08 | 32 LAS6:|, 1075 9°5 























Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Census, Estimated P Ratio. Ratio. 
to Middle of | Number. | One in | Number. Hee One in 
1861. 1870. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND ........004 3,062,294 | 3,222,837]17,3844 | 2°15 | 46 7,102 | 0°88 13 


— Ef ff | | J] 
| 


! 


Town districts ....| 1,643,282 | 1,796,989 111,477 | 2°55 | 39 4,401 | 0°98 102 
Rural ,, ...| 1,419,012 | 1,426,848] 5,867 | 1°64 | 60 | 2,701 | os | 132 





Ill.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
December, 1870. 














Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. Giles Counties. oe Counties. Fees Counties. Tiles 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°4 
_» [Shetland ....| 310 4 Forfar ...... 10°3 | Lanark........ 4°83 
des aS Orkney ...... Ate POrUm...c0cs-r0-.- 10°9 | Linlithgow., 7°7 
North-Western| 6°6 | Caithness ....) 12°9 | Fife ............ igo tg ee aoe 
_, | Sutherland... 7°4 | Kinross ........ 18°7 | Haddington} 11°7 
Bomth-Hastern | 15°5 Ross and te Clackman- } 8:8 Berwick ....| 13°7 
Hast Midland..| 9°5 Cromarty 5 BABIN oa -0neec Pee'es mee 4°3 
. _. | Inverness ....J 7°5 | Stirling ........ 8°38 | Selkirk........ L673 
pe Ndland).8°3. Nairn |... 8°9 | Dumbarton..| 6°3 | Roxburgh ..| 9-0 
South-Western} 7°7 | Elgin ............ pes Jt Areyll ~........ g°2 | Dumfries ....| 13°4 
South-Hast ; Baits c1)..8.4. 19°6 | Bute .......... 8°47 Kirkeud- Het: 
SE etCED |) | Aberdeen ..n.| 1479) | Reuitew cs. 5°9 | _ bright .. 3 
Southern ........ 13°8 | Kincardine...) 14°6 | AYyY...... 8°8 | Wigtown ‘ BAtD 
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TV.—Dwisional Table:—Marriaces, Brrtus, and Dratus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st December, 1870. 





UT 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
1861. Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
(Scotland) 
Statute Acres. (Pereane 

No. No. No. No. 
SOOPTLAND jiséhuowe Totals} 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 7,102 24.032 4 T9284 
EB. INGPUMOPN:... cn sieorks 2.261,022 130,422 215 860 423 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,329 247 1,143 622 
111. North-Eastern ........ 254.2.9,594 366,783 853 3,253 1,614 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25790492 523,822 1,150 4,284 2,805 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 454 1,978 1,185 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,008,258 | 2,719 | 10,843 79325 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 408,962 1,099 3,970 2,503 
Wiig. Southert ’ ss..0-.a:x.: 2,069,696 214,216 365 1,501 867 





No. ITL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaces, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1870; 
and Brrrus and DEatus, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1870. 


[000’s omitted]. 


Marriages. 


cr fm fh | ES 
———— 


No. 
43,909 


5,301 
5,462 





Per Per Per 
Pd RA, Area Popu- 1,000 of Births. 1,000 of Dewihas 1,000 of 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statut 1861. . ; ; 
fata pases lation. lation. lation. 
No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. | 
Haglan Sak 37.326 | 20006, 2°2 190,026 | 95 |126,049 | 6°3 
Seotland <heciicc.ian 19,639,| 3,062, 1°49 27,832 17,344 | 5°47 
Trelis”. < siseuseees 20,32351|) 0,709, 0'9 34,511 20,715 | 3°6 
28,927, 1'9 | 252,369 164,108 | 5°8 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND \ 77,287; 


54,672 








Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not af present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 


of Englaad and Scotland.—Ep. 8. J. 
pr RE IST NE SST A ET I I TS a TY 
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I.—Number of Occupiers of Land and of Owners of Inve Stock; the Average Size 
of each Holding in 1870. 











































































































1 2 3 4 1 mee 3 4 
Number of Returns Number of Returns 
ENGLAND. Obtained from Average ENGLAND, Obtained from Average 
ae Occupiers Acreage of ety Ocoupiers | Owners Acreage of 
; of each of of Live each 
Counties, Proper. and. Occupier. Counties, Proper. wena ae Occupier. 
outh-Hastern— North Midland— 
BREIEFOY. ../....0020500s 5,153 55 leicester 22.7... 8,044 Al 57 
Bett ahs :..2000% 10,319 40 Rutland) iakase 1,369 2 60 
PUBBOR . 2260 0ssnececn>= 8,492 75 Tamcolg 8. ces 24,518 115 59 
Southampton ....| 8,434 81 Nottingham ........ 8,265 69 53 
BORER. .ccccs.sse6 02 3,927 94 Derby.) 4... Re: 12,736 72 38 
Metals. Ssun 36,325 45 Potable aya: 54,932 | 299 re 
jouth Midland— 
Middlesex ........ 2,530 44 North- Western— 
Chester sib jc 13,0384 | 131 39 
Btertford ........... 4,116 St L : 21.745 Baar (nls 
Buckingham ...| 5,548 a ancaster ........+. Lee 33 
RHODE :.0..,.202-0550% 4,515 go 
Northampton as 6,721 8 I Total sle(eiaialeieie.sjsiele 34,779 489 3 5 
Huntingdon ....| 2,748 73 = a 
medford .........:.. 3,752 68 ee 
HOO... 88.3 6,715 Oe 
eee ae ae Vad East Riding ........ 8,382 58 44 
Se 36,645 b 6 North vessel PAbod al aad 54 
oo ascot Le 30,850 | 269 | 37 
Hastern— Totals... s...: 54,029 | 599 48 
BISSEX <2. sccscsee0s2- 9,381 85 soe 
Suffolk Petaieiierslelvis'alaisisiole 9,328 79 
Norfolk © ....:....... 16,995 62 Northern— 
Darhiara: aiucs. 3 6,157 94: 65 
Motal. ocx: 35,704 42 Northumberland + 5,407 280 te 
ks oe —_—————|/ Cumberland ........ 7,473 55 40 
3,6 
ee Westorn-=- Westmorland . 5623 1 63 
PNG os os .epeastess 7,633 95 j 29.750 430 g 
MV OTBOE ..0:.25..00000e: 4,802 94 Total ........... 7 . 
OV OW: ...0..2.s.se0e0- 17,326 59 4 
Cornwall ............ 13,542 36 Total of England. 389,057 | 4,960 59 
Somerset............ 14,942 Re =a ——— 
aie 6 Wales— 
ie 2 Monmouth. .:..:... 4,512 7 49 
North Wales........ 26,503 168 40 
West Midland— South. ly sche 29,475 146 52 
Gloucester ........ 62 ——_—_|—_—__ 
Hereford............ 63 Total of Wales... 60,490 | 331 46 
2 ee 60 ; aa ae an 
eattord ......:..... : 45 Total of Scot- \ 9.603 | 2.865 6 
Worcester ........ 53 Vea iy t2.49:.due aes 79, ; 5 
Warwick............ 64 ee = aa 


Total of een 529,150 | 8,156 re 
Bintang. <dtacers 


sae eearenere 





* See “Annual Reports” of the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
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Il.— Population, Area, Abstract of Acreage under Crops, &e. 











Total for 
Years England. Wales. Scotland. Great 
Britain. 
eee, Ses Rei 
Letal population). 2:6. h veseccobutee 1870 22,090, 3,223, 25,318, 











Total area (in statute acres) ............... = 
Abstract of Acreage— 


325590, 45735; 19,639, 56,964, 





















































Under all kinds of crops, bare {| 1869 | 23,370, 2,531, 4.4.38, 30,339, 
fallow, and eens’ 2.5... iiecceenta! "70 | 23,409, 2,548, 4,451, 30,408, 
Under corn crops (including beans 69 7,785, 556, 1,417, 9,758, 
ABI GEAR) i025 RARE oh ines "70 TD 40, 554, 1,424, 9,548, 
Thies detew 69 2,759, 127, 689, 3,579, 
2 CLOPS ..-.cssesscerencoveveees 70) 2,760, 130, 697, 3,587, 
have fall 69 644, 59, 36, 739, 
99 re rah OW POOP eee ewe eee eeeeereee j 77@Q 549, 38, 23, 610, 
ee 69 | 2,005, 261, 1,188, 3,449, 
Clover, &c. under rotation 70 2767 398 1.340 4.505 
Pp t t 69 10,096, 1,528, 1 B12. 12,736, 
ermanent pasture ........ "70 9,680, 1,428, 965, 12,073, 
Percentage of Acreage—* , 
Under corn crops (including beans f | 1869 33°3 22"0 31°9 32°2 
IL POOR, .c... $ocqennerad Pevew-vanconioune "70 32°3 21°8 3476 31°4 
69 11°8 ‘0 rE: 11°8 
Winder q@reer-erO pe eriiiiiiah cess { 70 oe A 5 hs 1x°8 
. 69 2°8 2° 3 0°8 2°4 
apt MARC TAIROBN T:.....cs-absconarensins { 70) 24 15 ors ere 
»  grass— , ; ; . a 
Clover, &c. under rotation { io a. 4%: ie ee 
Permanent pasture ........ { ee i 7 cae ae _ ant 
WGUAts cater Mate _ 100°0 T00°O 100°O 100°O 
Abstract of Iwe Stock Returned— 
Total number of horsesf ...............00-. 1870 978, 116, 173, 1,267, 
Total number of cattle 0... { Ch Soe _ ae a 
69 | 19,822, 2,721, 6,995, 29,538, 
”» 8 1eep Corre wereceveses "70 18,940, 2,706, 6,751, 28,397, 
69 | 1,629, 172, 129, 1,930, 
” PIGS oo -creeerseverronens "70 1,814, 198, 159, 2,171, 
Number to every 100 Acres under 
Crops, Fallow, and Grrass— 
S To ERROR TREES Oh Pat ORME REPRE 1870 Ao? 4°6 3°9 42 
’ 69 15°9 23°39 22°9 17°O 
ECL, «cc rapess snes enmeatoata te riers ibaa} { 70) ore reo 244 17°8 
69 84°8 107°5 157°6 97°83 
OB ics cocec.srcde sacterctncrnee naa { 70) 80g vie teny aa 
69 7°O 6°8 | 2°9 6°3 
Pigs risieis suateis\/eqeiaie'nvdhe'elecoreiaie(elaleve state isa eines ateiale erotTs { "70 44 4°8 3 % ak 
Number of Returns Obtained— 
From occupiers of land .........::...06 1870 393, 56, 80, 529, 
» owners of live stock only........ "70 A _ 3, 8, 


#* Stated exclusively of the small percentages for flax and hops. 

+ In Great Britain only horses used for agriculture, unbroken horses, and mares kept solely 
for breeding, are included in the returns; the number of other horses, subject to licence duty, 
can be otherwise obtained. In Ireland all descriptions of horses are included in the returns. 
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nd Number of Live Stock.  [000’s omitted from the quantities. ] 






Isle of WRU oa Total for 


United Years. 


Jersey. Kingdom. 














Guernsey, &c. 
=e ee 





















































5,525, 30,986, | 1870 | Total population 
20,3335 77,514, | — | Total area (in statute acres) 
; Abstract of Acreage— 
15,644:.§ 46,100, | 1869 |} Under all kinds of crops, bare 
15,652,§ 12: 46,177, "70 fallow, and grass 
2,208, 2, 12,000, 69 |e a corn crops (including beans 
2,178, ye 11,755, "70 | f and peas) 
1,469, 4,, 5,066, 69 
a 3, a , - i Under green crops 
19. 4 a sn } » bare fallow 
’ 9 grass— 
ire’ i: en ae \ Clover, &e. under rotation 
10,047, 6, 22,811, "69 | ners 
9,991, 5, 22,085, 70) ‘} Permanent pasture 
Percentage of Acreage—* 
14°1 15°4 26°3 | £869 ia ey corn crops (including beans 
13°9 £70 25s - and peas) 
9°4. 27°4 IL’o ‘ t 
9°6 27°83 aes °70 \ Under green crops 
i ~ oe \ » bare fallow 
iy ‘ ng ? 99 grass— 
10°7 5°2 a4 69 } Clover, &c. under rotation 
15°3 7°5 13°7 70 
64°2 47°5 49°5 69 } | 
63°8 ies 47°3 70 Permanent pasture 
100°O 100°0 100°O — | Total 
Abstract of Live Stock Returned— 
2, 1,808 | 1870 | Total number of horsesf 
7; 9,078, 69 
7 9.235, m0 i Total number of cattle 
I 34,250, *G9 \ h 
L, 32.787, | 70 ” meee 
6, 3,028, 69 . 
i 3,651, | 70 i 2 me 
| Number to every 100 Acres under 
Orops, Fallow, and Grass— 
16%% aq “1 E820 Horsest 
eg 19°7 69 } Cattl 
58°9 20°O "70 ihe 
8°6 44°3 "69 i Shed 
8°5 71°O "70 P 
46°3 6°6 69 } Pies 
55°5 79 70 
cera paar Number of Returns Obtained— 
2 —- 1870 | From occupiers of land 
Hi =e "70 » owners of live stock only 








t The detailed returns for Ireland will be found in the annual reports prepared by the 
tegistrar-General and laid before Parliament. 


§ Including under flax, 229,178 acres in 1869, and 194,893 acres in 1870. 
EEE ae 


96 
1 2 
Popula- 
ENGLAND. tion 
(1869), 
ane Middle 
Counties, Proper. of 
Year. 
South-Eastern— 
SUNPOY « leeks. 966, 
BRO TNE he hces cect ecss 838, 
SUSSOX -...c..sco000 383, 
Southampton ..| 549, 
Berks:..decssontiat, 179: 
Potala. 2,915, 
South Midland— 
Middlesex........ 2,481, 
Hertford _........ 176, 
Buckingham....| 170, 
CORCIOE 5, oo cscsen's 169, 
Northampton..| 238, 
Huntingdon .... 64, 
Bedford............ 148, 
Cambridge 174s 
AP ODA inscese 3,612, 
Eastern— 
Dy 2). a er 432, 
SUtPOlE ~i..s.acseo- 334, 
Norfolk wc. .:...- 427, 
fc aa ae 1,193, 
South- Western— 
Wels. satievacheo urs 245, 
DOPSEE sseccecooste 190, 
DOVER sa.aue 592, 
Cornwall ........ 376, 
Somerset. ........ 441, 
Totals... 1,844, 
West Midland— 
Gloucester 508, 
Hereford ........ 129, 
Dalop Woe 248, 
Stafford ....... el OS, 
W orcester........ 331, 
Warwick ........ 638, 
Potal v......: 2,723, 





[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000.) 


Total 
Area in 
Statute 

Acres. 


3,192, 


1,061, 
948, 
1,354, 


35363, 


865, 
632, 
1,657, 
874, 
10475 





5075) 


805, 
535; 
826, 
729) 
472, 


564, 


35931, 
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I11.—Acreage under Crops and Grass 


4 5 6 if 


Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. 





















































8 9 Blac 


Per- |Horse&s.] CATFLE. 


















































centage = =o 
Total Whereof under a : Number Numb ee 
under all Glovers? 2 ae ae every | every 
kinds and | Pasture, nee 100 100 
of Crops Aptadi-, | oe Paes eta ng Acres | Acres 
a "! Corn | Green | cial and |, oxen up| of Crops under | under 
other in age a Crops, | Crops, 
Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses} Rotation pee Bare Bare 
under | (exclusive Falldw, Fallow, | Fallow 
and Rota. |°f Heath or and ata a ee 
Grass. fons ere ae Grass. | Grass. 
285, 98, | 41, 32, LO] 1. 3472 Am ela 
720, | 252, 7A, 62, 283, 1 3571 3°8 8°4 
637, | 2185) 72, 67, 21 334 3°g yh 13% 
683, | 260, | 1385, | 114, bb14 233872 4°0 8°2 
368, | 149, 60, 44,, 109, | 40°4 4°1 8°5 
2,693, 972, 382, | 319, SO" 1 4° | dee 
Jat, 19; (thy ui; 17°65 4°6 | 20°9 
300, | Ldl, 45, 40, Me a 3°8 8°I 
398, | 137, | 436, 33, 34°5 4en | 152 | 
407, | 164, | 57, 46, 40°3 An Pere 
544, | 183, | 44, | 37, 33-7 | 3°77 |28°a 
201d 100, | 22, 13, 49°6 4°4 | 131g 
255, | 120, 33, 20, 47°71 an i 
AO. | 268, Neha 5 43, 55°4 5a 8°29 
2,727. 11,186, | 825, | 239, 41°8 | ‘42> | recom 
795, | 410, 1) LOL, 80, 5a 6: 4°8 coe | 
741 Ci 377, a aks, 86, 50°9 5°6 ofc 
1,049, | 457, | 200, | 169, 43°6 Boe 8°9 
2,585, |1,244, | 419, | 335, 48°1 ago} 8rr 
8 ime Na hs a ee Gs 30°49 3*O- hte 
454, | 117, | 62, 51, es 33 | tom 
1,015, | 295, | 149, | 162, 204 4°6. |: 197 
492, | 150, 60, | 188, 3045 5°6 | 2972 
798-1. L568, | 67, 64, 19°3 39) 238 
3,477, | 987, | 445, | 487, 26°9 4°70 | 19°8 
645, | 184, | 67, 88, 28°5 3°6 21 1736 
424,'} 110, 40, 45, 20 2 4°6 | 59am 
668, | 178, | 64, 79, 26°6 4°o (| Y8°s 
574, | 127, | 44, 54, 23° 3% |i 
372, | 124, |. 33, 34, ch ey ae eS 
472, | 156, } 383, 42, aa 8 3°S | 198 
3,155, | 879, | 281, | 342, 2909 3°9 | Ie 








* For the Irish Statistics, 
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vd Number of Live Stock in 1870. 


[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000.) 


12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 Q1 Q2 Q3 24 
Number of Acres Under 





HEEP.| Pras. 


umber} Number Vetches,! Rare 
to to Lucerne, 
every | every atl ain: Fallow, ENGLAND. 
100 100 Barley Turnips : and 
Acres | Acres Pota- PS) vran-| other ene 
ander | under | Wheat. or Oats. | Beans. | Peas. and Crops |Uncrop- ; 
Srops, | Crops, Bere. s toes. Geredaus gold. except ned Counties, Proper. 
Bare Bare Clover 
‘allow, | Fallow, b Arable 
and an 
Grass. | Grass. Grass, | Land. 





fn | | a | a | ff 


South-Haster% 



































35°7 19, 24, 35 We 4, 20, 8, 75 12; Surrey 
fa3°1 4A, 54, ee | 2ilee DA, 335 gt 155 10, Kent 
86°9 25, 64, TOse dl Tse <3 ootoe. O-On t aS3 25, Sussex 
&g*2 65, 65, 65. 10, bee |. O48 | TOs) 203 20, | Southamptn. 
87°1 40, 27, 13; 7) I, 39> 5» 12, 7> Berks 
94°4 193, | 284, BG, 1 593, (275 | 22a. | 4iy | > 693 4h, Total 
South Midland 
23° 1 2, 5, i ile a oy | ae 35 ie Middlesex 
59°6 47, 26, Phyo | Gyles Pees Se 8, 11, | Hertford 
46°6 31, 24, 17, Pie At eidig oy a a 6, 8, Buckingham 
87°9 54, 24, 16, a eee ey 2 Be ve GO; Oxford 
99°4 54, 20, 2.0» (ee Re 295 igs 6, 12, Northamptn. 
D5°5 22, 12, £3, G; | 4; Bye wa By 12, Huntingdon 
m3 31, 10, 19, eats ues iy) As 6, 10, Bedford 
68°8 57, 38, 465 110, EZ, | Billy: | 16, he 13; nse Cambridge 
771 298, | 159,. 1 123; 1.555.132. |. 193» 45>) 54 se Total 
Hastern— 
ify 106 45, a6, 12% 712, | 285 430; | 263 40, Essex 
oe 140, 17; 20501 26, Wes | O45. [322 15073 aa Suffolk 
fo) 194, 34, 13°51 12, 1 Joh 144 13% ale 6, Norfolk 
63°4 440, 96, 98, | 65, | 21, | 236 | 995 | 5° 6%, Total 
South-Western 
107° 68, 33, 12 \ Sle, | G85. | Sa. Bt; 16, Wilts 
I21°1 42, 21, Beef Big! eon | “Ay Ik Os VE 8, Dorset 
90°9 84, 84, ie Z| 19,1 85, | 23> 6, 265 Devon 
81°3 5A, 43, _ rl Os oa |; 1 26, Cornwall 
88°3 37, 23, Se ae a a a Be 6, 9, Somerset 
96°2 285, | 204, | 31, | 19, |46, | 264, [55> | 445 95, | Total 
West Midland 
*2 AA, 16, + 4 48 43 |. 1s 4, Gloucester 
... 24. 12, s é , 27, 2, 8, 8, Hereford 
70°4 5B, | 26, ye Wen, 1 6, 1 82>. I 4 | 2g 1o, | Salop 
53°5 33, 31, 4, 4, | 9 28, 3» 3» 9» Stafford 
63°2 20, Pe aa 1 O, | Bs he SO sh aa tae 9, | Worcester 
80°0 29, 15, vt, | 35 40s ao Ly rT, Warwick 
69°7 205, | 107, 83, |44, | 33> | 188, | 225 | 35: 545 Total 








see ante, Table II, p. 95. & 
VOL. XXXIV. PART I. 
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Ill.— Acreage under Crops and Grass and 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000.) 






















































































1 4 5 6 7 8 
Number of Acres under Crops and Grass. 
Popula- Total Whereof under 
ENGLAND. tion as under all Clover fe ra 
= (1869), | Area in kinds and Pactarc, 
Middle | Statute | of Crops, ee and Grane a 
Counties, Proper. of Acres. Bare Corn | Green josie gee up 
Year. Fallow, | Crops. | Crops. | Grasses | Rotation 
and under |offteath or 
Grass. aon: gt as 
North Midland— 
Leicester ........ BTA, 459, 117; O78 oR 279, 
Rutland............ 96, 82, 26, 8, Fe 39, 
Dincolns...4..0>. 1,777, | 1,445, | 617,} 284,| 165,| 406, 
Nottingham .... 526, 441, | 166, 55; 55,| 1525 
Derbys atans. 658, 485, 81, 23, 44,| 328, 
TOTES) fAice. a71, 4 2,012; | 1,007,,) 4347, 298,441,204, 


North- Western— 








































































Ohester ..3:s.....-. eye 507, 93, 36, 64,} 311, 
Lancaster ........ 12 09; 726, | 106, 5A, 83,| 476, 
Vote) 8 Soi: 1,926, | 1,232, 199, 90,| 147, T3873 
York— 
West Riding.... T;700; "11,142, | “2bO, TOR) Ii) G57, 
Up 774% 646, | 279,{ 109, 88,| 148, 
North ,, 1,350, 803,—| 226; 81, 85,|; 378, 
Motel: 2, sis 38210) | 23080) 755, | 292, | 284, | 1,188, 
Northern— 
Durham «...:. 6235 403, | 105, 36, 52,| 186, 
ite peat 1,249; |. 668). 1R4 Sg | lead S36, 
Cumberland .... 1,001, 525, | 115, bay 1227 230; 
Westmorland 227, 23, 12, 2 168, 
Total ....... 1,823, | 397,| 163,| 288,| 923, 
at me Hae 23,187, | 7,526, | 2,744, | 2,789, | 9,553, 
land kos 
Wales— 
Monmouth 368, 222, 4A,, iG: 2B, 127, 
South Wales.... Shae 92, Ub bE BLO; 4). 310, 69,| 208,} 904, 
North 4,5 2,003, | 1,038, 244, 61,4, ~ 195, 524, 






-—__ | — + || _.-—$$$$$ $$ | — | —__— 


| 5,103, | 2,770, | 598,| 146,| 426,| 1,555, 


i | ne | RS | | Ss | ei | fl | | SD 


19,639, | 4,451, |1,424,} 697,|1,340,) 965, 


—_—_ | | | |__| | 


30,408, | 9,548, | 3,587, | 4,508, |12,078, 


Total of Wales 





Total of Scot- i 
land Riera asec os a 






Total of Great 
Britaimass:.).. 








* For the Irish Statistics 


hay 
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umber of Live Stock in 1870—Contd. 
[000’s omitted, consequently 2,915, = 2,915,000.) 




























































































































































































12 13 14 15 16 1 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
TEEP.| Pras. Number of Acres Under 
oC oe eile es 
oa aie aa ae Fallow, ENGLAND. 
Keres | Acres Turnips Man. other and ne 
der | under | Wheat. and Crops | Uncrop- 
ae Ges: ‘| Swedes. (ord | except naa Counties, Proper 
allow, | Fallow, Clover | arable 
and and and 
irass. | Grass Grass. Land. 
North Midland 
99°3 | 5°4 48, oe 42d) 10; 6, rey ae: oe 9, | Leicester 
aor) 3°38 10, rb, 4,, Ts E; 4,|— ie A Rutland 
99°3 | 6°5 S1O;| F492 “106,) 30, | 195 PATS | FOp i! ys; 19, Lincoln 
65°5 5°7 73, 50, 21, Il, 95 39> 4, 55 14, Nottingham 
mts | 7°6 32, 16, 29, Bes 2, 1, . * 9; Derby 
2 Of 63 47S,| 2577. 188, 54, | 3% ZED Qe 29, 2, Total 
North-Western 
BAG TLt7 34, D5 48, A B: 9; a i) 2s Chester 
Bim 6°9 37, 10, 58, i i ae et 2h De Bs Lancaster 
BA 6:|  8°2 i, 15,\-. 108, 9; 2 ps ea ie 2 4, Total 
York oo. 
64°6| 5°65 10¥, Zt 56,| 12, 4, 635i) 25 a 18, West Riding 
ug5 | Fo 119, 56, Ta “06, ~ 1) PT; 46; | 4y 8, 20% Hast is, 
85°7 | 65 76,| . 64, 68,| 10, 5 (org ae os ay; North ,, 
ee) 62 1 -296,| 191.) * 199;), 38). || 23. 1904.) 74) O88, | 69, | Total 
Northern— 
ATO 2°7 42, 16, 40, 3) 3) 2Ay | -— 3) 245 Durham 
Northum- 
#0°6 | 2°1 SS y - 1S > 68,1 153. | 4s Doe ee 3% | 2D: berland 
Ba 24 5°97 25, ie TT, 2. — Pees EC Ti deem 6, Cumberland 
BAG | 9 .2°3 2, A, ae = Gyailicr sy he von 1, | Westmorlnd. 
mo2"9)) -3°3-|. 107, 68, 4 -202, | 10, 4, 721, |" 2, 6, so, | Total 
Total of Eng- 
80°9 | 7°7 | 3,227, | 1,952, | 1,483, | 502, |311, 13575 [1,635 [299s | 393) | 5435 land 
| Wales— 
88°5 | 771 21, 12, 8, 1 east ees hs 2 6, Monmouth 
98°2| 64 64, ton) tag, 2 | — b24,|--40, ||. 2 | 2%, | Boum Wales 
T17°9 | 9°6 63, 63, 112, is Soul 25 30, I, 35 14, North ,, 
Ho.'8| 71 | 148,| 176,; 261,) 6, | 4481,| 8% | 6&| % | 4% Total of Wales 
. i. Total of Scot 
mer°7 | 3°6 126,| 244,}1,019,| 22, By |18Oy| 499. | so] 145 4335 land 
6 Total of Gt. 
93°4 Tes 3,501, 2,372, 2,763, 530, |317) 588, 421K; 306; 6 lad yo Britain 








ee Table II, p. 95. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1870-69-68,.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Hxports; and the Computed Real Value (Ha 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 














First Nine Months. 





Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Een. ane ot Oa 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Export: 
[000’s omitted.] from to from to from to 
I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES : £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, ; | 
Norway, Denmark &Iceland, & Heligoland 19,720, | 8,706, | 145521, | 7,285, | 18,735,] 5,19 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, | 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium 28,169, | 25,277, | 28,253, | 28,968, | 25,152, | 27,74 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 33,078, | 18,427, | 31,553, | 12,848, | 31,301,| 11,54 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries)  .............0. 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian \ _ 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands,and Malta #597, 6,776, 51438, 6,776, | 5,023,| 5,33 
Levant: viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and ov 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 16,009; | 12,865, | 17,020, | 11,481, | 18,343,| 10,27 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, | 
Algeria and Morocco EGY Se are See Deak 363s 832, 304% 235, a 19 
MOBSTAYT INIMICA. toa ccaticiet me petencss se: 1,008, 704, 900, GST, Tr) 2 59, 67. 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on | 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 70; 156, 64, ¥¥7, 34, BG 
and Kooria Mooria Islands.................0... | 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] . | 
pines ; eter lane kk in ead toe, ‘i B99, | RE Bay) Re) Oo ie 
BN See GLANS BP GncapscnnclocetocissAebcnsenendeovisbeaeds 63, 32, 2, 18, 34, | 
China, including Hong Kong .............--.-0-+.-. 6,436, | 8,094, | 6,162,| 7,419,1°6,631,| Za 
United States of AMeTICA «0. ee 3755375 | 20,815, | 30,130, | 19,400, | 34,807,| 16,52 
Mexico and Central America ............. ee I,OIT, 825, | 1,070, 573, 468, 77 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti.........eeee 4,998, | 2,976, 1 4,014, | 1,241, | 3,964,| 2,39. 
South America (Northern), NewGranada, | 
Venezuela, and Eeuador 714, | 1,718, | 1,040, | 2,034, 990,| 2,02 
; (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia. .... 6,200, | 3,397, | 4,440, | 2,418, | 5,662,| 2,16 
; (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
; and Buenos Ayres ........ 6,441, | 6,302, | 6,816, | 7,460, | 7,242,| 5,57 
Whale Fisheries: Grnind., Davis’ Straits, \ 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands ao 1, 5B) 5, 70; 1 
Total—Foreign Countries... 164,533, (118,123, |153,492, |109,426, |161,774,| 99,05 
IT.—BritisH POssEssIons : | Ss 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............. 20,276, | 17,299, | 25,192, | 14,864, | 21,468,| 18,15 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| 8,980, | 5,116, | 7,228, | 7,006, | 7,609,| 5,9% 
, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
and N. Zealand — Ae) teen 3607, | 1,929, | 2,926, | 2,464, | 2,846,] 2,18 
British Nonth, America, isco s-qaeteruy sen: 5171,-| 6,001, }.- 3,802, 4,432, | 3,297,1 490 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 5,233, | 2,559, | 5,359, | 1,881, | 5,721,| 1,87 
ae ANG Natal acs. niesuacdarsr taeda emma 15890, 1, 1325; . 2,864,.\ I, 027k t30n) ie 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 259, 488, 395, 479, 744, 41 
PUATATICIULES —....ss02a0snn0s Fanane nsioabicenn gona ete eae meena 815, 368, 462, 270, 832, 31 
Oath Lalas y..hecssasssesvdecosesureendiceeectree teen 369, 526, 366, 458, 302, 41 
Total—British Possessions... 46,606, | 35,611, | 47,584, | 83,281, | 44,036, | 37,74 
General Total. ............ £)214,139, |148,734, }201,076, 


142,707, |205,810,{183,80 
7 | | 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1870-69-68-67-66.— Computed 
Real Value (Hu-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 





(Whole Years.) [000’s omitted.] ” 
ForriGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Mattis.—TZextile,&c. Cotton Wool ....! 53,398, | 56,852, | 55,199, | 51,998, | 77,521, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 16,101, | 14,940, | 15,304, | 16,461, | 17,959, 


SSM iectctts sacha eset 24,954... 18,2894) 19.349, | 16,128, | 15,896, 
Ue eae 6,979, | 4,179, | 5,098, | 4,180, | 4,469, 
emp t f..1.-cs ape 4,424, | 4,122, | 4,030, | 3,080, | 3,215, 
NMGIGO. 6. Hs. .cis.0%08 2 aM 3,083, 2,854, 2,422, | 2,208, 





105;5775 | TO1,465 |101,834, | 94,260, |121,268, 





ee Various. Hides «0... 4,584, | 38,299, | 3,624, | 3,070, | 3,342, 
Oilstee cues 4259, | 4,340, | 4,035, | 4,086, | 4,482, 
WVECEAIS. 22)..28sssccess 5370, | 5,836, | 5,198, | 4,627, | 4,958, 
DAVOWD ssaxecesacen: 3,292, | 2,770, | 2,944, | 2,419, | 3,009, 
PMB OB sc cscsahebocs 11,722, | 10,109, | 10,279, | 9,322, | 10,459, 


29,227, | 25,854, | 26,080, | 23,524, | 26,245, 














Fe As Agreltl, Guano occ 3,479, | 2,641,.) 1,977, 
Seeds ©. dccaians 4,016, | 8,647, | 4,848, 


2.109, | 1,448, 
3,260, | 3,875, 








5,369, | 458235 


7,493, | 6,288, | 6,325, 

















Troproat, &e., PRODUCE. Tea. ............10r000 10,095, | 10,319, | 12,431, | 10,068, 11,130, 
COME Re ...cs.akee 4,943, | 4,927, | 4,858, | 4,362, | 4,088, 
Sugar & Molasses| 17,549, | 15,928, | 15,024, | 13,091, 12,204, 
VO DACEO! 4 ve.2008e8 2,153, | 2,250, | 2,410, | 2,380, 2,627, 
Hidseae ease. 2,156, | 2,887, | 2,895, | 2,026, | 1,589, 
Brawls ccccioaets- 2,167, | 2,804, | 2,513, | 1,474, 1,267, 
Wie 0.5. osis0.9.. 00 4,817, | 5,266, | 5,441, | 4,835, 4,733, 
SHB bosses chose 3,109, | 2,012, | 2,086, | 2,070, | 2,101, 





40,306, | 39,689, 


aaa ER 


46,9795 | 46,3435 














41,084, | 29,802, 


URN or hcccoreicccsecdostuses Grain and Meal. ,197, | 87,252, | 39,228, 
ee |, 16. 9,690, | 10,463, 


Provisions ........ 15,856, | 16,203, | 13,859, 





50,053, | 53.455, 53,087, 


cE | qo | 


5057745 | 42655 


Se 





ts. 
wr 
en 
On 
le) 
SS 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles. ....| 16,687, | 17,212, | 14,632, | 6,620, 6,424, 














Tora, ENUMERATED Imports ....|256,016, |250,517, |2495616, 220,862, |238,7145 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 64,004, | 625654, | 62,404, | 54:15, 59,678, 


— 











OUT UMPOBTS ...05.-sctecccsassedodenstss 320,020, |313,271, |312,020, 27530775 |298,3925 


| 


a kh | 


. . C 9 
* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘not made up. 


SS eet 


= 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Whole Years, 1870-69-68-67-66.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of British and Irisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from United Kingdom. 




















aac) LO00"s omivied.] | 4870. | - 1889.1. aes. | 18e7. 4 aieas. 
British Propuce#, &c., EXPORTED. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—Tesxtile. Cotton Manufactures..| 56,727, | 58,002, | 52,832, | 55,978, | 60,865, 
oc ee 14,683, | 14,158, | 14,709, | 14,871, | 13,700, 
Woollen Manufactures | 21,651, | 22,625, | 19,526, | 20,134, | 21,726, 
sta Sea ee £,176;,|.. 0.8585) “G76, | 5,822.) £4,734 
Silk Manufactures........ 2 A451 .2j/049,0) 2,107, | 1608, i ayGos, 
gh de a te hk 160, 213, 215, 179, 248, 
Linen Manufactures....| 7,378, | 6,798, | ‘7,094, 1 7,473, | 9,576, 
sc eS ae 2,234, | 2,329, | 2,309, | 2,454, | 2.380, 


T10,4.50, |107,032, |105,168, |108,509, |114,927, 


“ Sewed. Apparel ci.calecsccorcorecnene 2,204, | 2,405, | 2,290, | -2,208,°] 2,877, 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. | 4,814, | 4,983, | 4,476, | 4,488, | 5,403, 








7,018, 6,988, 6,766, 6,646, | 8,280, 











METALS, &6.7 02.05. Laren aee | cseutvssivses 4,513, | 4,413, | 3,846, | 3,934, | 4,378, 
SUIIEYC chats) sf Gye ees Soe 5,287, | 5102, | -4,724,) dy964, 1 e749: 
Ce a Oe, AL 21,081, | 19,519,| 15,022, 15,127, | 14.829, 
Copper and Brass........ 3,003;..| 2,080, | \o,2l0) toes 2/e,u2 2eele 
Lead end Titn....22).: 4A, 288,/| A, 186,! t-<8,600, | 38,818, 7 Saateo, 
Coals and Culm ........ 5,507, | 5,069, | 5,356, | 5,400, | 5,084, 


435738, | aej875, | 35,758, | 36,016, | 35,080, 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenwareand Glass} 2,524, 2,664, 2,452, 254355 2,454, 














Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale..........4..... 1,878, 1,896, 1,866, 1,910, 2,056, 
and Products; Butter’ i.cscnscceecelevors 2G, 270, 272, 266, 361, 
GHVSeSe: Miearitinmcaiedite 110, 110, 103, 128, 164, 

Ca NOB: 4 ca tasctuiedis accuses 116, 16h; 202, 183, 222, 

cio eae am AUS Aig OY 2 a8 ks 431, 485, 451, 373, 

‘S) uel ae Neerrcemnnene aaa 179; 209, 169, 163, 151, 

SACLE: Nis RAMP Ra NUE ont» = 1,486.) 1,079, |- 1,505, | Aso.) ee 

4,466, | 4,456, | 4,602, |} 4,516, | 4,943, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 630, 675, 686, 613, 602, 
nH pads «dv sounes ends O22. 243, 200, 200, 237, 

Leather Manufactures 2,022, 2,631, 2,433, 1,858, 2,043, 

0) Cannes: PM aR ole 219, 216, 257, 289, 241, 

Plate and Watches .... en 507, 409, 417, 413, 

Siabiomery kia cmsrescnuaee 488, 497, 418, 378, 389, 





4,733, | 45769, | 4,405, | 35755» |. 359255 





Remainder of Hnumerated Articles ........ PE, S345 | 125335) | T1252 | Wosas, wacroos. 
Unonumerated Articles... 2.4... cee Li,by ss 9,926, 9,080, 8,565, 8,595, 


lead 











TOTAT: WXBOR US chases 199,641, |190,c45, |179,463, |181,184, |188,828, 
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SHIPPING.—Forrien Trapr.—(United Kingdom.)—Years 1870-69-68-67,— 
Vessels Entered and Cleared with Cargoes, including repeated Voyages, but 
excluding Government Transports. 





1870. 





(Whole Years.) 


ENTERED :— 


Vessels. 














as a | | f 


Vessels belonging to— | No, 
SRE AEE Coco ses Secsasncs 0} 801 
BG CI pe. cnSese ineonsseneses 1,691 
PREP EEY 9 fer Sassnapsstvsnsenzeser’ Gris 
PP OMIMAK EC ores essscennennces 2,351 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 2,163 
Holland and Belgium....} 1,884 
TFPAALCO foov-.-csossocessescassees 2,956 
Spain and Portugal ...| 482 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,320 
nited States .........2..... 504 
All other States ............ 23 

18,605 
ey aa 
Totals Entered.... |45,927 

CLEARED :— 
ERS Goce t lh cacpacdincovercenes 690 
RECO e SI s..2....bessadodeasinare 1,614 
PEAY pene ienencsecbntnnns 3,301 
POE (.25.cccendcvesvst-cees 2 GAO 
Prussia and Ger. Sts..... | 3,286 
Holland and Belgium.... | 2,158 
MPC Hee aces 4,039 
Spain and Portugal . 476 
Italy & other Eupn. Sts. | 1,713 
United States ................ 654. 
All other States ............ is 
20,656 


United Kingdm. & 
1500 Cae, orn oe 


hu 
Tonnage Average 


(000°s 


N © 
omitted.) Tonnage. 























Tons. | Tons. 
287,| 358 
310,| 183 

1,283,) 251 
294,| 125 
639,| 295 
325,| 172 
268,| 118 
167,| 347 
518,| 392 
497,| 986 

18,| 619 
4,601,| 24:7 
10,310, 
14,911, 

253,| 3867 
281; | 174 
698,| 211 
209121 
795,| 248 
405,| 188 
527, |" 134 

172,| 359 

690,| 402 

628,| 960 

5,| 333 
4,783,| 232 


i 32,615 |11,931, 


Totals Cleared... |& 3,271 |16,714, 


366 


314 











377 1275597 

















1,337 
45392 
25279 
3,152 
2,574 
2,289 
548 
1,357 
394 

T3 


18,985 






















































































1868. 1867. 
| Vessels. mies Vessels. eae 
omitted.) omitted.) 
Tons. No. Tons. 
190,{ 522] 188, 
228, 1 1,U5u 2a 
1,018, } 4,086] 979, 
274, 2,189 oo, 
690,| 3,147| 622, 
679, | 2,368| 587, 
239,152,617 | 288. 
182,] 485| 159, 
316,| 871| 284, 
458,1 439] 455, 
|. ne 5, 
4,279, I 7,854 3,985, 
9,572, 127,050 | 9,355, 
13,851 144,904 |18,340, 
i71,] 460] 174, 
261,] 1,105) 192, 
519,) 2,315| 472, 
306,} 2,468] 282, 
866,} 4,630} 811, 
885,] 2,865| 776, 
462,} 4,485| 601, 
181,] 467} 158, 
412, | 1,076| + 377, 
564,] 517) 515, 
6, 13 35 
4,578, 20,401 | 4,261 
10,902,]3 1,053 |10,586, 
15,475,151,454 |14,857, 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —Importep anp 
Exportep.—(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Whole Years, 1870-69-68. 





[000’s omitted.] 
1870. 1869. 1868. 
(Whole Years.) 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ = £ £ £ £ 
Australia Sejanoncoadoenac 6,478 7) 7,893, 55 6,990, I, 


So. Amca. and W. ; 
ee aaa nee \ 1,924, | 3,760, | 2,829, | 2,656, | 1,690, | 3,429, 


United States and 6.994, 








DORR chntnter ee 
5,990, | 984, Ja2,ool, | 3,792, | LOj606, |e ae, 
EPP AICO asahereniotetyee B10; 7) 4a, O96,..| 1,792, 280, | 1,045, 
H . , Holl. 
res Praca Accel ea ge iene oe 
1, i 
ein amelecte sl ae Re cones. [eo ee 
Mita., Trky., and 
Heo ie ees ree 72 ae - = 753 
NS, 2 dink anes 62, 482, 1, wt, 7a = 
West Coast of Africa 116, 7; 100, I, 119, 8, 
All other Countries... | 1,280, 1,606 127, 46, 487, 593s 
Totals Imported.... | 18,807, | 10,649, ]18,771, | 6,730, |17,186, | 7,716, 
Exported to :— 
Byariceu..cssacre oon 3,005, 569, | 4,194, | 3,417) | 7,190, | 1,822) 
Hace Cowpea Hall) | eae," | sere). Seat eet ele ee 
& BOL ccs. 
Prtgl., Spain, and oF. 
Gorltri x... aes se 337 ~ Get, i 
7,372, 6,433, 4,341, 45317; 8,951, 54255 





Ind. and Chi ia | 
ie wane eae eeu lc an Need 2 


Danish West Indies — —_ — 2 ae ok 
United States ............ 73, 21, | 1,050, By 12, “i 
South Africa ............ 161, 44, — 63, eos 
Whaarisrus. $e ddaavean — — — a a See 
Da eetecean ee 107, _ 450, = 1,013, 58, 


All other Countries.... | 1,141, 456, 1,048, 1,242, 1,071, 590, 


ee | | | | ee 


Totals Exported... | 10,013, | 8,906, | 8,470, | 7,922, |12,708, | 7,512, 


————— | | 





Excess of Imports.... 8,794, 1,743, | 5,301, — 4,428, 2.04, 


is Exports... = aa = 1,192, _ _— 
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REVENUE.—(Untrep Kiyepom.)—81st DrcemsEr, 1870-69-68-67. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarturs ended 31st Duc., 1870-69-68-67. 





[000’s omitted.] 
a a 


| 1870. 

















QUARTERS, Corresponding Quarters. 
ded Sist 870. 1869. | | ——_———_—_——_—_——. 
euech ane Dee. Less. | More. | 1868. | 1867. 

£ £, £ £ £ £& 
SBMS oo6 i ccm..k. 5,403, | 5,740, 337, —— 5,998, | 6,102, 
_ oe Re 5,598, | 5,452, one 146, 5,481, | 5,092, 
CL 220%, 1 2,18; — Ge. 2,220, | 2,296; 
MARCO cacsccueiatutts. 22, 595, 578, 1,287,:| °1,817, 
Post Office oo... £5200, |-  ARLSO: — 20, 1,150, | 1,180, 

Telegraph Service .... 160, —~ ~~ 160, — — 
14,596, | 15,125, 910, 381, | 16,086, | 15,987, 
Property Tax ............ 338, 643, 305, — 2,018, 885, 
14,934, | 15,768, || 1,215, 381, | 18,104, | 16,872, 
Crown Lands ............ 115, 118, —_ 2 112, 100, 
Miscellaneous............ 880, 651, ~-- 226), 863, 553, 
Totats wr. 15,929, | 16,532, |} 1,215, 612, | 19,079, | 17,525, 

Ss 
Net Drecr. £692,520 
YEARS | 1870. Corresponding Years. 
; 1870. | 1869. 
ended 31st Dec, Less. | More. | 1868. | 1867. 
£ £ £ £ 

DUstOmUis 4.2cccorsscryeseeses 20,205, | 22,073, || 1,868, — 22,486, | 22,630, 
Lop 7 Ce Seca CC ee ea 2254375.) 20,789, — 1,698, } 20,214, | 19,995, 
SLC INE | a eerie Snel eae 9,020, | 9,365, 345, oe: 9,174, | 9,597, 
BROS os-0s asc Werskaion sess 2.04%, |- Qoaway -—- 19%, 3,477, | 3,484, 
Past OMice ississversr.. 4,650, | 4,700, 50, ae 4,560, | 4,630, 

Telegraph Service .... 500, —_— — 509, 5 ca 
59,783, | 89,651, || 2,263, | 2,395, | 59,911, | 60,296, 
Property Tax ............ 4,460, | 7,581, (ee — 8,414, | 5,266, 
67,243, | 67,182, || 2,834, | 25395; 68,325, | 65,562, 
Crown Lands ............ 3795 363, — 16, | 359, 337, 
Miscellaneous............ 550A 7 f -3,100, i 476, 3,176, | 2,764, 
Totals ........ 71,269, | 70,715, || 2,884, | 2,888, | 71,860, | 68,663, 


: Net Decor, £553,581 
AS EE ra 


“ 
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REVENUE.—Unitep KIN@poM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Dec., 1870 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Recuipts in the QUARTER 
ended 31st of December, 1870; the IssuEs out of the same, and the 
Charges on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or 
Deficiency of the Balance in the EHachequer on the 31st of December, 
1870, in respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 
Income received, as shown im Account D........cccvsesdrasesenbreccespepeseeta gosee LO ZO Oe 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. .... 632,191 
Ditto for Greenwich Hospital ............ Siaieaeataes aisetss 5 rere rgsin denna tab enases 26,799 


£16,588, 172 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of 
December, 1870, payable in March Quarter, 1871, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 

















Excess of Charge in ‘Great Briain. cccscscgvesnteacsense £6,839,705 
Surplus. over Charge in Ireland ...cscesvssswcssoeevsees 928,402 
Net deficiency ————- _ *5, 911,303 
£22,499,475 
Paid :— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the 
charge on the 30th of September, 1870, as per last account £2,582,721 
Less—Amount of Sinking Fund applied in Repayment of 
Advances to meet the said Deficiency ........s.ssecsecseseoereees 500,000 
ae 2,082,721 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ...sccccccrscsscccevceee 10,221,436 
‘5 advanced for New Courts of JUStice gisssescvessasgadecssncsccessensece 1,450 
_ 5 Greenwich Hospital ...... Meaicee ws sivbignssmenchises smeinneen ae 80,397 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of December, 1870, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .........ccecseese sepeaemteOyOrd 200 
Perming plo AMUN: -..-ccciapineennderetakmovthawevansa 2,264,332 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds: .....cccccovasssssccseveces 13,405 
s ee BUG. cocvotibatediennamatacraseunpes 45,341 
9 Deficionty AGVanPOR.;. ig iacessvacosecansees 514 
Whe Cia RISO cavecicorasgatee rearand set re eakaenh ee eooee aks 101,394 
Other Charges.on Consolidated Fund ...........000 829,338 
Advances for Public Works, W600. ciierccnssvvessees ses 262,582 
inking BW ecnsecacsssucacvans’ Oy ts neaaee Samat 1,019,269 
—— 10,113,471 


£22,499,475 





* Charge on 31st December, 1870 (as on the other side)............ £10,113,471 
Paid out of growing produce in December quarter, 1870 ...... 443,179 
Portion of the Charge payable in March quarter, 1871 ......... 9,670,292 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st of 3 758.989 

December, 1870 Trassaccmsssmesweneranprccness aici coin sisiee Be ess a, 


Net deficiency a8 above wiissccoccsescecsecovees 5,911,303 


~ 
~ 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
fourth Quarter of 1870. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. } 





























Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
1870. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Sods Se ald: $33 ds 
Oct. Uae sneateaedecate ss Jsswduessceisas 46 1 Sor all on § 
5 Bie cites occeatinteatane ci vaio sees | 46 5 Some! Ole 
Fedh WMO! caibaaSapcigaanenshivnidye scenes 47 = SO 22 5 
BR ee Sanaa at Sasemwcs steeple oes 47 3 36u 929 2 
ab) i phosstocoscocacabosctedoacmconser 48 6 Smee 22 4 
Average for October ....cceccosceeees APSE: 36 22 9 
Nov Biv naasamanw cea ces isinadscnesuven 49 9 36 «8 oo Y 
“a ORES, desBbcorocescodesooe: ccendbon: 50 5 o0n Uh 23° 8 
an.) IG) Recpenoaceacdencodeccdde saecoaee 49 10 36 8 23 11 
Pe, = Bo Une vides naisiatsis dp ce resiw cage aadaries 50 5 36 2 23°07 
Average for November ....c..cccereeeees Sov 26 7 225 15 
Dec. = MaRS RO Hn LTeH coe coco ame none 52 OB 30 all 23 10 
Sane Onna Bontenerncenen: Coeernrce 52 By) ioe eal 
mt - NY /Mceebdecbudonespcconceees wncwseer 52 5 35 4 23 4 
ra DA. Rae sadeasweieenie code wsiecotes 527 34 11 DS 8 
RR BO len. ase cRodeoseciscnsest ses dace: 52 8 34 11 22 «6 
Average for December o....:..s0c0ses00. 52 35 4 Pips 
Average for the quarter ............... 50 41 36 «I 43 
Average for the Yeah yo... Bin. cconese HAG it Cy 22, IO 





RAILWAYS.—Prices, October—December;—and Trarric, January—December, 1870. 
[Abstract from ‘* Herapath’s Journal’? and the ‘‘ Times.’’] 











é - 1 \p Pie Lrainie pr. a 
‘otal For the (£100). Noles Open que 2 ee Mile ane Dividends per Cent. 
pital : Price on | (oo0’somitted.) | 52 Weeks. for Half Years, 
Ex- Railway. eye 14 abt 2 
nded Ist | Ist | Ist § F i, June, | Dec., | June 
Daa. Dec. | Nov.| Oct.| "70. | 769. | 770. | 69. 1770. |°69.) "70." | *69. | 769.” 








Te GA. Sine Al SiiGst Seo We 


d 
54. | 53 |30 —|32 8] 20 - 
6 











No. No. £ £ 
127 |1283/127 |1,502 |1,447 | 6,891, | 6,569, | 
45,7 |Great Western ....) 692 702} 698)1,386 |1,386 } 3,918, | 3,806, | 
18,9| 5, Northern...|1283122 [122 | 487 487 | 2,205, | 2,114, | 
26,5| 5, Hastern ....) 89 | 393) 378] 748] 746] 2,044, | 1,988, | 
7,8 |Brighton ............ 403| 423| 40 | 368] 368] 1,254, | 1,247, | 
18,6 South-Eastern ....| 743} 754] 72 | 346] 346] 1,412, | 1,485, | 
17,0| »,  Western....| 90 | 904) 862] 560 553] 1,451, | 1,437, 













£ 
58,2 |Lond.& N.Westn. 


847 | 83 b50 =|77 42 6 
53°) 5k 1 Nil 20 5 - 
65 | 65 ree Oa Nat 
98| 79 125 —-|40 =| 25 = 
49 | 49 [40 -|52 6) 40 - 

















02,8 81 | 81 | 79 15,397 |5,363 |19,175,|18,596) 68 | 66 | 29 3 41 9} 26 9 
36,8 |Midland ............ 127312631258] 831] 800] 3,749, | 3,450,| 86 | 82762 6 65 —| 57 6 


23,6 |Lancsh.and York. 
12,7 |Sheffieldand Man. 
41,4 |North-Hastern .... 


133 {131 [13031 423| 423] 2,678, | 2,518, | 
443) 452} 45 | 249] 251] 1,186, | 1,210, | 
144 1432/1483 $1,281 |1,275 | 4,507, 4,075, | 






































14,5 1122/1113)111 [2,784 |2,749 ]12,060,)11,248) 83 79 lian GYD SB) 00 7 
22,5 |\Caledonian ........ 781| 763| 748) 696] 677] 2,085,|1,998,] 57 | 56 [25 — oe 6 = - 
Pe GtJe.c Wr. Lrind.), — |= |e | == Se ea Oe = = 
46,0 Gen. aver.....| 91 | 91 | 89 [8,877 [8,789 |33.320,|31,837,) 72 | 69 38 1(|46 11) 386 7 











Consols.—Money Prices, ls¢ Dec., 934 to 2.—Ist Nov., 923 to 3.—Ist Oct., 91% to #. 
Exchequer Bills.—1st Dec., 11s. to 16s. pm.—Ilst Nov., 8s. to 12s. pm.—lsé Oct., 5s. to 10s. pm. 
ne _ ad 
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Periodical Returns.—Oct., Nov., Dec., 1870. [ Mar. 


BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the FourtH QUARTER (Oct.—Dec.) of 1870. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 
































1 2 3 4, 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. __| Notes in Minimum Rates 
DATES. doo ened of of Discount 
Notes Government Other oeNen mie at 
Issued, |(Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. Pe a see a Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. 1870. Mins. Mins. Mins. Mls. 1870. Perann. 
36,54 Cet...) eee 3,98 21,54 24,27 |29 Sept. 2¢p.ct. 
36,52 pipet DEE cise ww a dey 3,98 21,52 24,33 
36,19 joe (Oo EO 3,98 21,19 24513 
36,17 5) Osada OF 3,98 a Wy) 23,82 
36,11 Nova 2.47 201 3,98 21,11 24,30 
36,18 Oct AOL 3,98 21,18 23,80 
36,32 i. tO rd TRO 3,98 21,32 23,66 
36,34 Ce eee ee a 3,98 21,34 24.02 
36,35 998 OU ot 2 ELOL 3,98 21,35 23,26 
36,83 Pee. 7 .«.|-  LLOk 3,98 21,83 23532 
37,02 yy RA DEOL 3,98 22,02 22,84 
37,01 3) whan AOL 3,98 22,01 22,96 
37,01 pets al Oe 3,98 22,01 23,05 
BankING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 iil 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
i IL boxctes cyt > Al) fu READANESS So  Paeareehg my te 17 ac eS f 
Capital = Rest. Deposits. Seven Securities. ; Reserve. rae 
See Goldana] "es 


Capital.| Rest. |] Public. | Private.|| ther |(wansdys.)]°°%"™"| Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. 





Coin. | Assets. 


























£ £ £ £ i £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mluas. 1870. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. # Mins. 


14,55| 8,05 || 6,58 | 18,17|| ,99 | Oct. 5] 12,98] 17,25 || 12,27] 84 | 43,35 
14,55| 3,09 |} 4,12 | 19,32|| ,99 | ,, 12) 12,95} 16,17 || 12,19] ,76 | 42,07 
14,55| 3,10 || 4,72 | 18,33|| ,91 | ,, 19] 13,13] 15,65 || 12,06] ,77 | 41,62 
14,55] 3,10 || 4,63 | 18,06] 95 | ,, 26] 12,65/15,47 || 12,35] 82 | 41,29 


14,55| 3,10 || 4,71 | 18,19|/ 98 | Nov. 2] 12,81] 16,16 |] 11,81] ,75 | 41,53 
14,55] 8,11 || 4,88 | 18,64]! 1,00 | ,, 91 12,92] 16,08 |] 12,38] ,80 | 42,19 
14,55| 3,11 || 4,88 | 18,89!) ,99 | ,, 161 12,92] 16,05 || 12,66] .78 | 42,42 
14,55} 3,11 || ¢,66 | 18,78] 1,00 | ,, 23] 12,92] 16,11 || 13,22] .85 |43,11 - 
14,55 | 3,06 || 5,86 | 18,39]/ ,98 | ,, 30] 12,92] 16,0¢ || 13,07| ,81 | 42,86 


14,55] 3,06 || 6,04 | 18,65|} 91 | Dec. 7] 12,92) 1,94 || 13,51] ,84 | 43,92 
14,55} 3,08 || 6,79 | 18,66|| ,84 | ,, 141 12,92|15 94 || 14,18| .87 | 43,92 
14,55| 3,08 || 7,42 | 17,81|] ,80 | ,, 21] 12,92! 15,88 || 14,05| 81 | 43,69 
14,55] 3,09 || 8,10 | 18,24]/ ,76 | ,, 28] 12,92] 17,17 || 13,.96| ,70 | 44,75 


ne 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


Lhe London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
EneLanp and WALES on Saturday in each Week during the Fourta Quarter (October 
—December) of 1870; and in Scottand and Ireuann, at the Three Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 


—_— SSS 




















ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
London : Private é one Z 

: : tock OTAL. Bb T : £5 is 
DATES. |, arp k Banks. a . Weeks A Under ae and Under Heres 

in each Week F : . an s : 
; ‘ (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed d 5, | (Fixed . | (Fixed 
Saturday ended Issues, | Issues, | Issues, —— upwards. ei Issues, Upwards. = Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,98). 2,74). 6,72). 2,75). 6,35). 

1870. £ £ £ £ 1870. £& £ £& £ £& £& 


mi ft] 54,25 2,59 | 2,31 | 4,90 
» 8) 82,88 | 2,71 | 2,37] 5,08 ]Oct. 8] 1,90] 3,06] 4,96 | 3,54] 3,29] 6,83 
B® 15| 65,10 2,79 | 2,41] 5,20 
» 22| 76,70 | 277] 242) 218 
B 29| 61,66 | 2,74) 241] eae 


Nov. 5] 81,30 2,73 | 2,38 | 5,12 |Nov. 5] 2,05 | 3,138 | «18 | 3,87 | 3,64 4,64 
me 12) 64,02 2,71 | 2589: 5y86 
s 19 83,02 208°) 2,58. | 5507 
~~ 26 63,81 2,66 | 2,386 | 5,02 


Bee. 3| 74,38 2,63 | 2,32 | 4,95 |Des. 3) 2,21 | 3,44] 5,65 | 3,85 | 3,72 4,54 
m= 10} 76,94 2,59 | 2,29 | 4,88 
= 17) 60,63 2,58 | 2:27 | 4,85 | 

Be 24) 83,13 2,60 | 2,26 | 4,86 

ey 31 58,13 2,59 | 2,25 | 4,84 


| * The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 

OO SSS, 

‘OREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on LOoNnvon. 











1 2 3 eT 5 6 a 8 9 
Calcutta. 
mae ees Standard 
paden ones New ae Hong Silver 
Dates. op oe India | Calcutta Sydney.} in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. York. j on Kong. 
Council. | London. London, 
3 m.d. 3 m.d. 60d.s. | 60d.s. | 6ma. | 6m.a. |- 30a. pr. oz. 
1870. per. ent. d. d. a. per. ent. d. 
i ae 26°0 13°103 1094 22 22% 52? # pm. 602 
9 £5 pe eeeeee oe 9 1083 3 a 534 9 3 
{OV i ae 25°70 ” z 1094 s ae; ” aay ry) 
9 19 eeeccees ” ie 9) ) 223 524 Pee bP) 
Jee, 3 voveeere *50 9 $ 108% bb) s bP) ee 99 2 
” ays eseceece ‘70 3” 109 ” bP} bP) an — 
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| “‘ The very best of all plans of finance is to spend little, and the best taxation ot 
‘all is that which is least in amount.”—Say. 


IL.—ZIntroduction. 


Juparp by this golden maxim the local taxation of England can 
hardly be called successful. It is certain that far from little is 
spent, and it is equally certain that a very large proportion of the 
taxes levied, is required for local purposes. The local administration 
of England is peculiarly open to both these objections. Scotland 
and Ireland both appear to be more fortunate in their systems of 
local government, and in the consequent economy to taxpayers in 
those parts of the United Kingdom. It is not only recently that 
the complaint of the heavy demands made by the local tax gatherer 
has arisen in this country. More than forty years ago the poor’s 
rates in England and Wales reached so high an amount that a 
revision of the system under which they were administered was 
imperatively called for. The Poor Law Amendment Act was passed 
in 1834, and for the time a great economy ensued. 

The poor’s rates in England fell, in the space from between 1834 
and 1837, from 6,317,255/. (1884) to 4,044,741/. (1887). The 
number of paupers was reduced, and the general prosperity of the 
country greatly augmented. 

The complaint is now not so much as in 1834, of the poor’s rate, 
though the poor’s rate has, during the last few years, unfortunately 
increased not only in amount, but in proportion both to the value of 
property assessed, and to the population,* as of all local taxes col- 
lectively. These taxes are at the present so high that they amount 
to more than a third of the taxation imposed for the general purposes 
of the government—those imposts which, for the sake of clearness, 
may be best termed imperial taxes—while the expenditure, including 
the amounts raised by loans, is nearly the half of that of the central 
authorities. 


* Vide “ Poor Law Board Report, 1869-70,” p. xvii :— 





Rate per Head of 


Amount 


Rate in the £ 














Year. Expended — Relief Year. of 
on the ; 
Estimated Population. Poor Relief. 
sti, Sis 
BECCA, ANT eingt USGS trcsctactteahhnrs ae 
oS Pe ee cee a ( "GR  Sauewente a 849 





+ As an illustration of the amount of similar taxation in other places, a com- 


parison between the taxes in New York State and Great Britain (1867) is given, 
Appendix III. 
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Mr. Goschen’s estimate is as follows :— 

‘Though my special intention has been to inquire into the local 
“taxation of England and Wales, I have collected as much infor- 
‘“‘ mation as was accessible to me as regards Scotland and Ireland. 
‘* Statements [X and X, in Part I of Appendix A, show the aggregate 
‘‘ amount of local receipts and expenditure for Scotland and Ireland 
“respectively. They are as follows :— 


£ 
Local expenditure in Scotland (partly estimated) ........ 3,000,000 
is ABBR Sal ie oe Met ck wc Suan eue asks oes 3,050,000 


If to these amounts we add the English expenditure of 30,240,000 


We arrive at the total of ..ccscssee 36,290,000 





‘““as the aggregate local expenditure of the United Kingdom,”— 
“ Report on Local Taxation, 1870,” p. 6. 

It is scarcely possible to consider the loval taxation of the 
country altogether apart from the taxes raised by the imperial 
government ; but, as it is the local taxation principally to which 
attention is now directed, reference to the imperial taxation of the 
country is only made when needed for purposes of illustration, or 
when the two branches of the subject are so closely interwoven that 
they have to be examined together. 

The returns recently made by order of the House of Commons 
contain the fullest and most reliable information yet obtained on 
local taxation. The difficulties attending a complete investigation 
of the subject are well illustrated by these returns, which fully 
support, even in their present comparatively complete state, the 
remarks in the accompanying quotation from M. de Parieu’s admi- 
rable treatise on taxation :— 

“Si en effet tout ce qui concerne les revenues nationaux tend 
‘aujourd’hui, dans toute l'Europe, a se divulger et a se produire 
“dans des budgets communiqués au public, la taxation locale se 
“cache au contraire dans l’ombre et il suffira, pour expliquer la 
 difficulté d’attemdre les faits qui s’y rattachent, de faire remarquer 
‘quelle place restreinte tiennent dans nos documens officiels les 
‘ ressources, cependant si considérables et si variées, fournies en 
‘“‘ France par l’octroi, les centimes additionnels, les droits de voiries 
“ et de places, etc., aux caises municipales.”’ 

‘‘ A cause de cette subordination des taxes locales aux taxes 
“‘ générales, les premiéres semblent avoir souvent un caractére 
‘ dimperfection speciale, qui résulte d’une culture d’esprit un peu 
“moins parfaite chez ceux qui les votent, et souvent de leur 
“ ancienneté, qui les destine A représenter, pour ainsi dire, l’archaisme 
“de la taxation.”—From ‘“ Traité des Impots,” par M. Esquirou de 
Parieu, vol. iv, pp. 4 and 5. 
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The returns cited extend only to England and Wales, nor, when 
first issued, did they give exact information even for those portions 
of the United Kingdom. A memorandum in Return No. 497—I 
contains amendments in part of No. 497; No. 430 contains a further 
amendment still, nor can the latest of these papers, though carefully 
drawn up, be said to give all the information that might be desired 
with respect to local revenues. Those imposts which are raised by 
municipalities otherwise than by way of rates do not appear in these 
returns. 

Fair, market, bridge and ferry, harbour, and light dues are 
excluded, probably as being considered charges for services rendered. 
In those cases, however, in which a surplus revenue remains after 
defraying the charges incurred, these dues are distinctly taxes. 
Their omission is to be regretted, as thus the statement of local 
revenue and local expenditure is therefore to this extent incomplete.* 
The amounts raised in London in this manner are so large, that it 
is desirable to give some particulars of them. 


* A memorandum in Return No. 497—I, p. v, gives these items as below for 
the year 1867 :— 


£ 
Markets nid tarry wescd tec cvern secretes 26,282 
Bridges aid Tetries ...1..100+sieenastiSorresetevdastes 110,835 
Hatbours Gaede ici teassint do eatnteee 1,259,990 
Rornyibe: folks cs cealccadhcs ateladueinaticeite, 970,925 
Pilotage and light dues oo... sesesseesseeeees 612,437 
2980,469 


In Mr. Goschen’s return, the sum under these heads, “ principally for the year 
1868, or for the year ending 31st March, 1869 ” (pp. 58—60), are :— 


£ 

Markets atic dation: o, © tcnscduntas come 64,198 
Bridges SG TGRriER. sje ccuctecnh aesde ne £34,672 
SIRIDOUNS “ak cseucurtnrc ee ete nee ee 1,945,805 
PaRMpike Gruststy wl tate ae eee, 1,023,503 
Pilotage authorities \\.//... Aiba ke 332,083 
Light ditos, hid siaishersi the shtotak pele cali 3795525 

3,879,746 


The amounts in Mr. Goschen’s return include “sums borrowed,” principally on 
account of harbour and turnpike authorities. The discrepancy between these two 
sets of figures is thus mainly, though by no means entirely, accounted for. Both 
returns are published by authority of the Government; the difference between them 
serves to illustrate the difficulties experienced by the inquirer into these subjects. 

As these amounts are not distributed to their respective localities in the three 
Returns of Local Taxation (Nos. 497, 497—I, and 480), which have been mainly 
employed as the basis of this work, and it may be questioned how far the sums are 
paid by the inhabitants of the places where collected, these dues are only referred 
to in the general summary, p. 117. 3 
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Summary of the Accounts of the Corporation of London for 1868 and 1869, 














Receipts. Expenditure. 
_ 1868. 1869. 1868. 1869. 
£ £ £ £ 
The City’s estate account ........ veel 899,857 279,858 380,590 322,706 
CSOUV.O LUMEE ticcannescccdsveveanesvevevies — 17,406 — 128,008 
Billingsgate Market tolls ............ 193 677 766 
City’s.4d.:coal daty cizys.s..nccosssees 79,466 91,734 | 103,790 119,045 
Bridge House estates.............00+ 24.2,4.49 455427 | 245,712 53,838 
Rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge.... 100 50,107 54,442 56,934 


Market (site and approaches 
and tolls account) ................ 


Metropolitan Meat and Poultry 
— 248,850 26,184 117,529 





Ditto (western approach)............ 129 HOP, 122, 22,562 143,588 
Newgate Market fund ............... — — — 92 
Holborn Valley improvement ...... 563,053 706,144 | 875,867 705,158 
Commissioners of Sewers, No.1] 220,737 156,935 258,437 157,787 
* 2 35,180 28,907 26,622 34,901 
m 3 35,552 32,036 54,139 PR dy 
Bee CE CUT co 5. sack, tnscassooutenesecvagctsens 56,607 50,183 64,786 66,2447 
Rvs Rh Behe) son sas cdott tosses ares icnneas 4,904 4,906 3,979 5,088 
Police superannuation ..........006 3,583 3,075 4,248 454.72, 
Wine duty and 9d. coal duty ....} 195,854 197,707 192,049 194,559 
Drawhback on Coals.......ccccccseeee 2,780 2,718 2,612 5 Be 
Coal duties expenses fund............ —_ _ 5,642 5,268 
Bee Nhat Ob, [UAL 2o.; hac¥or vincpacsincd Ap peooe 22 08 2,619 2,359 
Farringdon Street improvements 5,246 5,876 3,384 3,028 
West end of Cheapside im- 494 13 
PROVEMOUG yore te. oc. cemcacmaertuats 2 33 
ior elec kekeed eee 
Accumulated surplus profits 
of seen E Office Save \ Z085 4,569 Ae 41634 
OCS Ol yy eo wardunseints 21,519 16,061 6,156 5,853 
Town clerk’s establishment recom 18 18 a — 
oben nay ange Cvesier hur 1,879,825 | 2,156,649 | 1,844,049 | 2,171,626 





In Liverpool also, to name only one of the most prominent 
instances, large sums are raised for the benefit of the municipality, 
which do not enter into these returns. Nor can any statement be 
considered complete which does not include those revenues which 
many municipal bodies receive from property belonging to their 
respective boroughs. 

In a complete investigation, these other points ought to be 
included. Information about them is for every reason very desirable.* 

* As an example, the borough of Beccles, in the county of Suffolk, with a 
population of 4,841 (Census 1871), possessed, in 1870, a net income arising from 
property, of more than 2,o00/. per annum, from which the expenses of the roads 
and streets, the public lighting, police, and other similar charges, were defrayed, 
and a considerable surplus devoted to the public improvements of the borough. This 
instance is given as one of a class; in illustration also of the general principle that 
where publie interests, in places of small extent, are concerned, public revenues are 


generally best administered by those personally interested in keeping down local 
charges. 
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A return also of the loans raised by the different local boards and 
authorities is also greatly needed, together with a statement of the 
arrangements for a sinking fund (where such exists), and of the 
proportion of the debt still unredeemed at the date of making the 
return. | 

The report of the evidence given before a select committee 
appointed by the House of Commons, 21st February, 1870, “To 
‘‘ inquire and report whether it is expedient that the charges now 
‘‘ locally imposed on the occupiers of rateable property should be 
“ divided between the owners and occupiers, and what changes in 
“the constitution of the local bodies, now administering rates, 
‘ should follow such division,” affords the most recent information 
obtainable, besides that contained in the returns named. This 
committee, presided over by Mr. Goschen as chairman, in the 
course of their inquiry examined many witnesses unusually well 
qualified to give evidence on the subject. Thus, Mr. Danby P. Fry, 
of the legal department of the Poor Law Board; Mr. ‘Tom Taylor, 
secretary of the Local Government Act office; the late Sir John 
Thwaites, then chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works; Dr. 
W. Neilson Hancock, the head of the Statistical Department in 
Ireland; Mr. James Caird, C.B.; Mr. C. S. Read, M.P.; Mr. R. 
Dudley Baxter; Sir Sydney H. Waterlow; Mr. C. G. Gray; Mr. 
H. Arthur Hunt; Mr. H. Christie Beloe; and several others, were 
all examined. Evidence was given as to the effect of rates in town 
and country, in the metropolis, in large cities like Liverpool, in 
counties as differently circumstanced as Lancashire and Wiltshire. 
The report to which the committee agreed, illustrated so clearly the 
difficulties that exist in dealing with the subject, that it is given 
below in full.* Before considering it in detail, it will be desirable 
to refer to some of the main points involved. First among these 
stands the manner in which the required amounts are raised. The 
taxation for this purpose is, with exceptions so few that they may 
be disregarded in taking a broad view of the question, entirely 
direct. It is raised by rates, on one kind of property alone, though 
not on all that kind of property. ‘This arrangement may be said to 
be universally employed in raising local taxation in Great Britain. 

The functions of the local administrator are thus limited, so far 
as raising a revenue is concerned, to one point, the making sure that 
the sum required will be obtained. The State, while entrusting to 
the local authorities the duty of raising a sufficient revenue, restricts 
the method in which the tax shall be levied to one particular head 
of property. All the advantages enjoyed by the Chancellor of the — 
Hxchequer of the State in the power of levying indirect taxation, 
are thus denied to the authority whom one may term the chancellor 
of the exchequer of the borough or county. The Chancellor of the 

* Vide Appendix, No. VIII. 
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Hixchequer of the State endeavours to adjust the taxes which he 
imposes, so as to meet the various capabilities of the subjects of the 
realm to bear individually their share of the burden. In the words 
of Mr. Gladstone in his budget speech, 18th April, 18538, ‘‘ While 
‘‘ we have sought to do justice to the great labouring community of 
* Kngland by further extending their relief from indirect taxation, 
‘“‘ we have not been guided by any desire to set one class against 
‘‘ another; we have felt we should best maintain our own honour, 
‘“‘ that we should best meet the views of Parliament, and best pro- 
“mote the interests of the country, by declining to draw any 
‘invidious distinction between class and class, by adopting it to 
‘* ourselves as a sacred aim, to diffuse and distribute, burden if we 
* must, benefit if we may, with equal and impartial hand; and we 
“have the consolation of believing that by proposals such as these 
‘‘ we contribute as far as in us lies, not only to develope the material 
‘resources of the country, but to knit the hearts of the various 
‘‘ classes of this great nation yet more closely than heretofore to 
‘that throne and to those institutions under which it is their hap- 
“piness to live.”” These advantages are denied to the local admi- 
nistrator. Hqually so is the power of inducing an increase of revenue 
by a remission of taxation. How many times within our memory, 
and within the limits of modern financial legislation, has an in- 
creased revenue been obtained after a diminution in the percentage 
of the levy, the stimulus given to the permanent prosperity of the 
State more than compensating the temporary loss to the exchequer. 
This advantage is not possessed by the local authority. No diminu- 
tion in rating which he can suggest will suffice to enhance the 
prosperity of the taxpayer to such an extent as to produce any 
recuperative return. The only assistance which the local revenue 
can receive is from the natural increase in the local resources 
arising from the augmentation in the numbers and prosperity of 
the population. The increase in value of rateable property in this 
country has been very considerable. 

“The following table exhibits the progress in value of real 
‘“ property from 1815 downwards, correcting the figure for 1815 as 
“ regards rateable value in the manner indicated :-— 














Proportion 
Annual Value. Rateable Value. hai es ee 
Assessment. 
ben, tna gre: ee £ Per cnt. ior. 
40,121,000 95 
BRD rtsmyenevire- 53149 5,000 { (estimated) (estimated) 
i 85,802,000 62,540,000 42°89 
Lee 89,759,000 67,320,000 BS O2 
Occ elme fi hE 102,221,000 71,840,000 40°25 
ETAT 143,872,000 100,612,000 40°00 
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‘An examination of these figures will show the following 
** result :— 

“The annual value of property assessed under Schedule (A), 
‘*‘ has increased about 169 per cent. between 1815 and 1868; and in 
‘“‘ the rateable value there has been an increase of about 150 per 
“cent. Since the year 1841 there has been an increase in the 
‘* annual value of about 68 per cent., and in the rateable value of 
“about 61 per cent. But, as the rates in the pound have for the 
** year 1815 been calculated, not on the 40,121,000l., which analogy 
‘would show to have been the rateable value in 1813-15, but on 
* 51,898,000/., I shall have to deal mainly with the latter figure. 
“Tf this figure truly represented the rateable value in 1815, the 
‘* increase in rateable value would not have been 150 per cent., but 
‘“*g4 per cent. If the former figure is correct, 23 per cent. would 
‘* have to be added to be recorded rates in the pound quoted in the 
** old returns for 1818-15. 

“The same figure, 51,898,000/., has been taken in the old re- 
“‘ turns for the year 1826-27, by which time the value of property 
** must have much increased. 

“* We know that the rateable value in 1841 was 62,540,000/. As 
*‘ the year 1826-27 lies about halfway between 1814 and 1841, the 
“ fioure of 51,898,000/. appears to be a fairly correct amount for 
“the year 1826-27, being a middle term between our estimate of 
 40,121,000/, for 1813-15, and the ascertained figure of 62,540,000l. 
“ for 1841. 

“The general result is sufficiently distinct; the rateable value of 
‘“¢ real property has been increased from 40,000,000/. to 100,000,0001., 
*‘ an increase of 150 per cent. (If the sum of 50,000,000l. be taken 
“ag the rateable value for 1815, the incréase has been* 100 per 
“ cent.) The annual value has been increased by a sum of about 
** g0,000,000/. sterling, or nearly 170 per cent. 

‘‘ Since 1841 the increase has been 38,000,000/. in rateable 
*‘ value, and 58,000,o00/. in annual value, showing respectively an 
‘‘ increase of 61 and 68 per cent.’’—‘“ Report on Local Taxation, 
“ No. 470, 1870.”—Mr. Goschen. 

Table M, compiled from other sources, and drawn up inde- 
pendently from Mr. Goschen’s, confirms this estimate. _ 

Other points for consideration also occur; for instance, the 
reasons which call for an increase in the rates reflect themselves 
likewise adversely in the condition of the ratepayer. Work is 
scarce, and the poor rates increase. The ratepayer has felt the evil 
as rapidly as the pauper, and is the less able to meet the enhanced 
outlay. Sanitary measures require higher local taxation. The rate- 
payer has suffered alike with the non-ratepayer, in purse if not in 
person. It should always be borne in mind that the same person 
generally contributes to both funds, to those raised by local, and 
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imperial taxation, and in different ratios; that the local taxation, 
being direct, is an impost which the ratepayer can in no way avoid, 
as he may a portion of the imperial taxation, by abstaining from 
using the articles subject to it. There are some objections to this 
system of laying rates only on “‘visible”’ and “real’’ estate. Some 
of these disadvantages will be examined into further on. But it is 
probable that the existing system will be maintained. The taxes 
raised are so large that their very amount almost of itself precludes 
any reconstitution of the existing plan which would propose to raise 
these sums, or any large proportion of them, by any other method. 

“The argument for a tax, or mode of taxation, that it exists, is 
‘* always a very strong one, when the abolition would necessitate other 
“‘ taxes to supply its place. The mere antiquity of the system by 
‘¢ oiving time for the adjustment of the burden on the subject taxed 
‘* makes it fall lighter, very much lighter, than any novel tax or 
‘method possibly could, and rates on real property, continuing 
‘‘ from generation to generation without material increase, are not 
“less but more likely than most taxes to show the effect of this 
“ adjustment.” The fact that local taxes have recently greatly 
increased, and that it is probable that they will shortly experience 
a considerable further increase,* renders an inquiry into the subject 
at the present time highly expedient. 

‘“‘ Materials, more or less perfect, exist for instituting com- 
‘*‘ parisons between the extent of local burdens at the following 
** dates :—1803, the average of 1813-15, 1817, 1826-27, 1841, 1862, 
“and 1868. But the fact that the same rates were at some dates 
‘* collected with the poor rate, and returned with them, and at other 
*‘ times levied separately, causes considerable confusion, and some 
‘* uncertainty. 

“The receipts from rates, as far as they can be ascertained, 
‘amounted (for England and Wales)— 


£ £ 
Py E803! bos kenet eae AS OOO | LAO AE GOT ase canenoeracnontnes 8,101,000 
9 MEL GO< cecuciesostsaes 8,164,000 ” TO gy, Fecaacdavnnyedsnndin ons 8,916,000 
; BM Mees for. css Sister Suna 12,207,000 
9 TUT CO teeressssersensscee OO Tio Be ten ei <1; ener ee ISN y 16,800,000 
20-27 60 Sean 9,844,090 (inclusive of church rates.) 


“1. The aggregate local expenditure of the United Kingdom is 
** upwards of 36,000,000/. 
“9. The aggregate local expenditure of England and Wales, in 


* An estimate, framed by Sir S. H. Northcote (Table R), gives the local tax- 
ation of Great Britain and Ireland for 1860, as about 15,700,000/, An estimate in 
the “ Statistical Abstract,” No. 17, states the corresponding amount in 1870, as 
_ 25,000,000/. According to Mr. Goschen’s report, the actual expenditure in 1868-69 
was 36,290,000/., the amounts raised by rates being 16,200,000/. in England and 
Wales, 1,500,000/. in Scotland, and 2,280,o00/. in Ireland. 
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‘‘ a given year (1868), was 30,240,000/.; the receipts for the same 
‘“‘ year being 30,140,000/,¥ 
** 3. Of this sum— 
& 


16,200,000 or 53°5 per cent. are raised by rates, being direct local taxation 
AjZ80,@00 55 142 e - tolls, dues, fees, being indirect 
local taxation 
$53. 763000 sy wa 5 ii sales or rents of property 
1.2800; 53 + G'S P is Government subyention 
§,500,000 5, 19°O Pr varied by loans 
T)540,060 yy 5° # raised by miscellaneous receipts 





30,140,000. 100°O 
SETS IS 


“4, Of the aggregate receipts of 30,140,000/.— 
& 


13,000,000 or 43°1 per cent. are spent in distinctly wrban districts 


F,OZ000 4, 16°3 re i rural districts 
GI O;OCO y Fi"s 55 in districts partly rural partly urban 
2,640,000 ,, 88 Pe by maritime authorities 





30,140,000 100°O 
Seo 





‘¢ T now leave the subject of the total actual revenue and expen- 
‘* diture of local authorities in order to deal more especially with 
** “the rates.’ 

“Taking the same distribution of rates, as has been made of 
* the total local receipts between the various classes of authorities, 
** we have the following result :— 

































Rates. 
Purely Urban Authorities— £ & 
Municipal boroughs ariiss. senses Vib asereoev 914,000 
Improvement Commissioners airs...s.0ty-oerssrasonneseeees 410,000 
OCAL OOAES” cscie coc cathe gaavedin von aii MRR esr nave tee 1,685,000 
Westries, Se. (metre polis). Ai procs teas ccctasse.dersovarsancns 1,036,000 
Clee, OE LOMO GL  csesncoy senna Qivvas pene tridinrs eye vceeedt tune: 175,000 
Metropolitan Board of Works.....:.sssssssresssssenssssese 417,000 
Motropolitan POCO «.....<suassecacon enti aecnemes 482,000 
POEL « caguhiveeggtee ceed crheiqancpas cates 8,119,000 5,119,000 
Purely Rural Authorities— 
OOM TreasWrens sever ciate anecdesgesssvesizensss 1,501,000 
TROPA W AY AUTOLUST wocdins cesyaiVPteescaebtrecpevon ctsvetnon sence 1,378,000 
Lighting and watehing viiicisisisi.eetoerereotevenees 80,000 
Commissioners of Sewers (extra-metropolitan) .... 43,000 
Drainage and embankment (extra-metropolitan) £76,000 
TiO bal: - tocsciyss staenebereaaan eri eterinn soko 3,178,000 3,178,000 


rr rere | 


Partly Urban partly Rural Authorities— 


















Boards of guardians... siwiiisisdivesdiwstetescoveveriaeives 7,830,000 
Diaial: hoards wvwwvrdiaintdswwrweteiwonnvn wwrvisal 96,000 
Votall  siweccvta stn sadinetes, 4,926,000 7,926,000 
Total of rates levied by all authorities.... — 16,223,000 


— Report on Local Taxation, 1870.” 
* The difference must have been provided for by balances. 
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It must be borne in mind that an over oppressive taxation may 
become so onerous, as to be not merely without benefit to the 
revenue but conducive to its loss.* 

As there appears to be an impression in some quarters that local 
taxation has on some occasions reached so high a point, that land 
has occasionally been allowed to go out of cultivation in consequence 
of the inadequacy of the produce to meet the charges levied 
thereon, it is as well to mention that no distinct proof appears to 
exist that such has been the case. In the evidence taken by the 
agricultural committees in 1836, the leading questions were clearly 
intended to elicit answers which should tend to prove that cultiva- 
tion was undergoing diminution or deterioration, but it was only in 
isolated cases, and under peculiar circumstances, that cultivation 
could be shown to have either been deteriorated or diminished. 
Those peculiar circumstances seem to have applied chiefly to some 
parts of Buckinghamshire and Yorkshire. With reference to the 
latter, one of the witnesses, Mr. C. Howard, states that some of the 
poor strong soils of Howdenshire had gone out of cultivation, not, 
however, in consequence of the low prices of 1832 to 1836, but in 
consequence of the wet seasons (notwithstanding the high prices) 
of 1829-30-31. 

‘A point has been reached in many localities beyond which it 
“is hardly possible the rates can be raised, and it would not be 
“* judicious to raise them, yet the necessities of local taxation are 
‘“‘ increasing, more money is going out by the present channels, and 
“a totally new branch of expenditure, viz., for education, is imme- 
diately in prospect.”—‘‘ Economist,” 16th May, 1868. At the 
same time it is probable, for the reasons just stated, that there will 
still remain a substantial body of rates on real property to form the 
subject of better arrangement. | 

Having thus briefly stated the manner in which local taxation 
generally is raised, and the increase which it has recently experienced, 
it is desirable to enter on the consideration of two of the main 
points of the subject. These are: the rates which are levied, and 
the constitution of the authorities by which they are levied. As the 
local taxation is levied mainly on one branch of property, namely, 
on real estate, it might have been expected that the method of 
raising the sums required would have been equally simple. But 
instead there are almost as many taxes in the local as in the 
imperial code. 


* See remarks, in Appendix VII, on Taxation in Holland. 
+ “Tooke’s History of Prices,” vol. iii, pp. 42 and 43. Agricultural Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 1836, questions 5346-to 5348. 
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II.—General Outline of Principal Local Tawes. 


The principal rates levied for local purposes are :— 


Crass I. 
Rates levied in primary districts, such as a parish. 


. The Poor Rate. 

. The Highway Rate. 

. The Burial Board Rate. 

. The Lighting and Watching Rate. 

. The General District Rate. 

The Sewerage Rate. 

. The Towns Improvement Rate. 

. The Animals Contagious Diseases Rate. 
. The Church Rate. 

10. The Sewers Rate. 

ll. The General Sewers Rate, 

12. The Drainage Embankment and Enclosure Rate. 


( CONT SD Or iP OD DOR 


Rates levied in aggregate districts, such as a county. 


1. The County Rates. 
2. The Hundred Rate. 
3. The Borough Rates. 


This list, however, by no means exhausts the whole number; a 
complete list of all the several local rates is given in the Appendix 
to the Report of the Select Committee. The summary in 
Mr. Goschen’s Report of 1870 gives a clear idea of the vast interests 
administered by these authorities. 

‘¢ In order, therefore, to arrive at a clear conception of the whole 
‘‘ extent of local finance, it became necessary to institute an 
*‘ exhaustive and minute inquiry into every source of local revenue. 
‘“‘ The aggregate amounts received and expended in a given year by 
*‘ each class of local authority in England and Wales, reaches the 
*‘ astounding totals of 30,140,000/. of receipts, and 30,240,000/. of 
* expenditure. No comment is needed on the importance of the 
** considerations which this result of my inquiry suggests. The 
** bodies entrusted with the management of these funds form twenty 
** classes, as follows :— 


1. Board of guardians, responsible for the expenditure 


Of receipls MMO URTMIE FO... 3 .c5, nec bdsacdeceuossreatacterconten 2304 9202 
2. County magistrates and county treasurers, responsible naeee 
for the expenditure of receipts amounting to ........ ga 


‘Then follow seven classes of authorities exclu- 
‘* sively wrban in character :— 
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£ 
of Mumempal Dorotighs: Us ae £2,710,000 
4. Improvement commissione?s ............6:c0000c00e+ 1,580,090 
Gi PLO Ore OC ENE Bn 255 sacl nates hrteactes, eran 2,500,000 
6. Vestries, &c., of the metropolis.............0.0 1,420,000 
7. City of ‘London eosoeaen and other 
PEG APRORI SS foe 50. ol ented dcastcalaon aes eS ae 
8. Metropolitan Board of Wotks oh cated Met 2,110,000 
9. The Metropolitan Police Commissioners .... 820,000 
Total, about ———-—— 13,000,000 
‘* The next two classes are— 
10. Commissioners of Sewers (extra- 
MO CLEO PONG): is hcwenrotiet sates See} receiving 
11. Drainage and embankment autho- ( together about "Rie 
rities (extra-metropolitan)............ 
“¢ Then follow— 
12. Lighting and watching authorities, under the old 8 
Act of 3 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 90, Resone Uae seaRe og TOR 
ESic Durig DOAPOSs VOCCEVINL 422750050225 neatcsasestccdivetet soueeteakocudes 210,000 
“Then follow two classes of authorities having 
“ under their charge the repair of roads, namely— 
14, Highway authorities A GEER Ma 8 | Be ‘ 
15. Turnpike trusts Sak Me oae wee ergcee 
‘* Lastly, we have five other classes of bodies who 
“ administer mostly indirect taxes, namely— _ 
16. Markets and fair authorities, receiving............esereeee 60,000 
L7.. Grid ges.and lorries; Fecery mig hy lias. si vers eedincarsns act setsieions 130,000 
18. Harbour authorities ........ 
19. Pilotage Sarid | nwtadinees receiving together ............ 2,640,000 
20. Mercantile marine fund 
OP OCA fas Meomemans cotta sete matcher 30,140,000 


“Looking broadly at these results, it may be well to bear in 
“* mind the following facts :— 





£ 

Distinctly urban authorities receive ......csssssserereereserrereeees 13,000,000 

a rural Sg Pe RRR ection aan dasetigho nace 5,030,000 

18,030,000 
GCs ROBO BUMOVITACRS sos8 sich iioccdssansato antes dedes £2,420,000 
Si ae 2,300,000 
Lighting and watching authorities .... 80,000 
Drainage authorities ......sserresrerrerrees 230,000 
5,030,000 

Authorities partly urban, partly rural, receive ...... Ems ic 9,4.70,0C0 
4.€. Boards of guardians ........0.0sraeseroere £9,070,000 
Burial boards ....... Rte EEL seach natues 210,000 
Bridges, ferries, market dues.............+. 196,000 
9,470,000 

Maritime authorities receive........cccssccserecessenccerseeeccerscevsseeees 2,640,000 

TGtal =. sactinunsusnevuisensenenar 30,140,000 
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‘¢ Nothing can be more important than that these broad lines of 
‘¢ division should be borne clearly in mind. It may not be unneces- 
‘“‘ sary to repeat that the sums specified here as received by each 
‘“‘ class of local authority, include the proceeds of loans and other 
“‘ sources of revenue, as well as the sums raised by rates.” * 

These sums, whether derived from rates or loans, are raised for 
purposes differing very widely from each other, and may be roughly 
divided into two heads, those which, ike the poor’s rate, part of 
the watching rate, the county and borough rates, are referable 
to the government and social administration of the country, and 
those which, like the general district, sewerage, town improve- 
ments, and drainage rates generally, are raised for purposes in 
which the owners, and the ratepayers as well, presumably have a 
beneficial interest, in the shape either of sanitary or other improve- 
ment. The general division, as well as the recent increase, is 
described in Mr. Goschen’s report, as follows :— 

‘To sum up this part of my subject, it should be remembered 
‘ that, on the broadest historical survey, there has been, since 1841, 
** an increase of 8,000,000/. in local burdens, of which— 

£ 


are due to poor law expenditure, which excess for the present 
mao. I will assume to be partly rural, partly urban. 
are due to new rates, for the most part imposed since 1840, of 
Bs so,e00} which 5,000,000/. are due to town rates, and only £00,000l. 
to county police. 
are due to an increase in highway rates and county rates, and 
sooo] miscellaneous expenditure, of which the main portion falls 


on rural districts. 








8,000,000 





oe AS, 


5,000,000 would fall on towns. 
1,000,000 re rural districts. 
on poor law unions, which for the present may be considered as 
000,000} partly rural and partly urban. [In a later portion of my 
report I deal with the distribution of this increase. | 


“ Of the total rates of 16,500,000/. (in round numbers) now 
“ spent by local authorities, the following is a broad analysis :— 











£ : 
5,000,000, or 30°0 per cent., are exclusively urban rates. 
se heh 3 being county and highway rates, are exclu- 
2080s sively rural. 
8,009,000, = 5, 4d°s 5 being poor law expenditure; and, 
gooeoe 3° _ being miscellaneous rates, are partly urban 
ane and partly rural. 
16,500,0C0 100°0” * 


* « Report on Local Taxation, No. 470, 1870.” 
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The authorities by whom the local rates are levied and expended, 
differ no less widely than the purposes for which they are raised. 
The rates may, for this purpose, be again divided into two classes : 

I. Those which are levied by one authority and expended by 
another. 

II. Those which are levied and expended by the same authority. 

Tt will be observed that the principal part of the local taxation 
of the country falls within the first division. The administration of 
the amounts levied is thus separated in great measure from those 
who contribute the sums raised.* Nor is this deficiency of control 
in the local powers supplemented in any real degree by the central 
authority. Instead, this naturally feeble control is further greatly 
diminished in power by the manner in which the governing bodies 
themselves are constituted. The boards of guardians for the poor and 
highway boards, consist partly of ew officio, partly of elected members. 

The numbers in 1870 were :— 




















Elected Guardians. Lx Officio Guardians. Total. 
BMI) .. Bite sc. tah scthe 19,098 6,426 255524 
NVINIOS Cetscted. biel coerced 1,427 668 2,095 
MP ocalll 5,28, conde 20,525 7,094 24,019 





The county rates are entirely assessed and administered by 
ex officio authority, in the appointment of which the ratepayers 
have absolutely no authority whatever. 

The following remarks of the Sanitary Commissioners’ Report 
of 1870, refer to some of the evils which result from this confusion 
of authorities :— 

“ Local government is greatly impeded and wasted by the want 
“of coincidence of the several areas of its various jurisdictions. 
“The petty sessional divisions, poor law unions, and highway 


* « The existing inspecting power of the Local Government Act Office is utterly 
inadequate even to the present requirements—being, according to Mr. Taylor’s 
“ estimate, about half what is necessary—and yet in the opinion of our most com- 
 petent witnesses, effective inspection is the key to the working of the whole 
“ machinery. We deprecate the maintenance of parallel inspectorates of sanitary 
“and poor law administration under the same chief minister, not only on the ground 
“ of waste of powers, but still more of probable conflict. We agree generally in 
“ Mr. Redgrave’s opinion that there should be one staff for enforcing all regulations 
“bearing on the health of the people.’—“ Report of the Sanitary Commission, 
1870,2--p. 338. 

+ Table N shows that in the year 1867 the rates thus levied amounted in 
England to 1,343,065. per annum, in Wales to 105,465/., while debts had been 
incurred amounting to 2,379,899/. in England, and 204,092/. in Wales. This 
table likewise shows the increasing character of the sums thus administered during 
the period 1856-67. 

K 2 
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“‘ districts being generally different, a corresponding difference 
‘“ occurs in much that appertains to the administration. Instead of 
‘‘ one superior clerk for all these, one single collection of rates, one 
“ set of officers for inspections, and a uniform system and concert of 
“¢ plans, and of their enforcement, each must have it own machinery, 
“ frequently in conflict or in duplicate, as the areas happen to be 
“ partly the same, partly different; and there can neither be com- 
‘“‘ bined efficiency nor general economy.’’—“‘ Report of the Sanitary 
** Commissioners, 1870,”’ p. 21. 

The manner in which the elected authorities are appointed 
differs very greatly in almost every point. It may be added that 
the mode of voting for the different governing local authorities is 
also not uniform. Thus the guardians of the poor in municipal 
boroughs are elected bya voting paper left at each house, to be 
initialled and signed by the voter. These voting papers are gathered 
in by an authorised collector, and the clerk to the guardians makes 
the return. In the case of town councils, a voting paper is like- 
wise left; this the voter has not only to sign, but to deliver in 
person at the appointed polling place for the ward, the alderman 
presiding over the poll. As modes of election in this country 
appear likely to be modified shortly, it may be only needful to men- 
tion here, that the plan adopted in the election of guardians, though 
it protects the voter from the influence and intimidation which may 
possibly be brought to bear on the timid or needy at the polling 
place, or on the way thither, is nevertheless open to the objection 
that, in the case of the poorer and more illiterate voters, and 
especially of those who sign by a mark, and require the presence of a 
witness ; that witness, who will probably be the collector of the 
voting papers, may exercise an undue influence, and, if an employé 
of the existing board, will always be liable to the imputation, 
whether deserved or not, of thus endeavouring to promote the 
interests of his employers. The existing mode of voting for town 
councillors is, however, open to greater objections than these, and 
leads in many cases frequently, it is to be feared usually, to treating, 
bribery, and many of the evils attendant on the elections for Members 
of Parliament. 

The only point of uniformity of procedure is that the rate in 
almost every instance, is paid by the occupier in England. A portion 
of the tax, however, beyond doubt, is ultimately paid by the owner. 
In very few cases, however, has the owner, as such, any power in 
controlling the expenditure of the taxation on his property. The 
subject is further complicated by the fact that in many instances 
the ownership is divided. Thus a house is frequently owned by a 
leaseholder for a term of years. The leaseholder pays a ground- 
rent to the landowner, and receives a rent for the house from a 
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tenant. This is but one instance of the difficulties in the compli- 
cated questions which arise from the variety in procedure, joined 
with variety in tenure. 

As mentioned above, the purposes for which rates are levied are 
broadly divided into two heads :— 

I. Government and social administration. 

II. Improvement and sanitary purposes. 

The first head includes the expenditure under the poor law, 
“ the largest branch of expenditure for local purposes of all local 
‘“‘purdens. In this item there has been, broadly speaking, a con- 
‘‘ siderable increase. The fluctuations, indeed, have been so great, 
‘that the most contrary conclusions might be drawn by statis- 
‘“‘ ticians if they were permitted to select single years for com. 
“parison. The fair mode of dealing: with this expenditure is to 
“‘ take averages over certain periods, long enough to afford time for 
“‘ the operation of exceptional causes to be counterbalanced by the 
*€ effects of several ordinary years. 

“The result of taking averages over the last fifty years, in 
*« decennial periods, is as follows :— 


£ 
Average yearly expenditure for poor relief, 1819-29 ............ 6,300,000 
ce fe DOR OO «ssa cesses 5,700,000 
S ns 055) eS aa 5,200,000 
BS ¥ AOEDO™ caeeseness 5,500,000 
y 3 “OOOO SA. 6,500,000 


“These figures show that this branch of expenditure has risen 
“from the lowest average, 5,200,000/., to the highest average, 
““ 6,500,000/., showing an increase of 1,300,c00/. But it may fairly 
“be said that, looking to the last five years, the average of the last 
“ ten years affords an insufficient notion of the present charge. The 
‘¢ fioures should be considered more in detail. It is to be remarked 
** that— 


£ 

The lowest figure during the whole period was, EH EOS Fo oicoercsdes opoecnces eae 4,050,000 
» highest 5 % go as Sa ee Sakaais 4,700,000 
The highest figure in the first ten years of the series, was, in 1820........ 453 30,000 
as second %5 BO... 0i02+6 5 6583. C,009 

Se . pthrd: % SA ata <0 6,180,000 

x fourth ¥ OLS. care 6,000,000 

ss fifth re BOG axes 4,900,000 


“Tt thus appears that the average increase in the last decade 
“ has been 1,300,000/. over the lowest decade in the last fifty years. 
“ This sum represents the average annual disadvantage to which 
“ rateable property has been subjected during the last ten years an 
“ respect of expenditure for the relief of the poor, as compared with 
“the most favourable decade in the century, irrespective of the 
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“‘ increase in the value of rateable property, and of the parts of the 
“‘ country where the increase has taken place. But let it be assumed 
“ that the expenditure for the last year has been normal, and that 
*¢ 7.400,0001. represents the probable cost of the relief of the poor 
‘“‘ for future years; let this amount then be compared with the 
“average expenditure not of the heavy years between 1812 and 
“1819, but of the forty years, 1820-60, for which the average 
“expenditure was between 5,700,000/. and 5,800,c0o0/.; and the 
“-nresent excess is, therefore, a little under 2,000,000/.’’—“ Report 
‘** on Local Taxation, 1870.” 

Though the working of the poor law in England has been open 
to great objections, yet the parochial system, defective as it is, has 
done much to counteract many of the abuses of the administration 
of that law. The influence of the parochial system in this respect, 
has been clearly and briefly stated by the late Mr. Ricardo, in 
words which are still very applicable to the present time, notwith- 
standing the many alterations which have taken place since they 
were written :— ; 

‘“‘ The present mode of collecting and applying the fund for the 
“support of the poor has served to mitigate its pernicious effects. 
“Hach parish raises a separate fund for the support of its own 
“poor. Hence it becomes an object of more interest and more 
** practicability to keep the rates low, than if one general fund was 
“raised for the relief of the whole kingdom. A parish is much 
‘more interested in an economical collection of the* rate, and a 
‘“‘ sparing distribution of relief, when the whole saving will be for 
“its own benefit, than if hundreds of parishes were to partake of 
“¢ it.”’—“ Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy.” First edition, 
plas: 

The operation of the English law of settlement, combined with 
this strong local interest in the amount of poor rates levied in each 
parish, led, however, to some abuses, by means of which certain 
parishes, principally in the hands of individuals, avoided their due 
share of the general burden. Recent legislation has mitigated 
some of these abuses. One very important alteration was effected 
in the law by the passing of the Union Chargeability Act, 28 and 
29 Vict., cap. 70. ‘ Under the provisions of this Act some parishes 
‘* which, from peculiar circumstances, had escaped the burden of 
“the relief of the poor, and extra-parochial places which had 
“hitherto been exempted from it, will incur some additional pecu- 
“‘ mary lability, but there can be little doubt that all places com- 
“prised in one union, and having such mutual interests as their 
‘“‘ vicinity to each other must create, may properly be required to 
‘¢ bear in common the relief of those who become destitute within its 
“limits; and we trust that, whilst it will lead to an improved and 
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“uniform management of the poor, it will also be found no less 
‘beneficial to the labouring class and the owner and occupier of 
“ property.” —‘ Highteenth Report of the Poor Law Board,” 
p21. 

The effect of this Act is thus described in a circular issued by 
the Poor Law Board, 28th February, 1866, calling the attention of 
boards of guardians to the changes to take effect from the 25th of 
the next month :—‘“‘ From and after that day the separate parochial 
“ chargeability of the poor in the union will cease. Thenceforth all 
“ the cost of the relief of the poor and the expenses of the burial of 
“the dead under the direction of the guardians or their officers, 
“vaccination fees, and registration fees, and expenses are to be 
“ charged to the common fund of the union.’’—“ Nineteenth Annual 
“ Report,” p. 34. The Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, creating 
a metropolitan common poor fund, is an enactment similar in 
character to the preceding adjusted to metropolitan requirements.* 
The expenses chargeable to this fund, and the area of the operation 
of the Act, are stated below. These alterations are designed to 
mitigate some of the most oppressive effects of the incidence of 
the poor’s rate in particular localities, 

The above-named alterations are, as stated, designed to effect 
a more equitable mode of contribution; meanwhile the efforts of 
the late President of the Poor Law Board (Mr. Goschen) have been 
continually directed to measures intended to diminish the general 
charge by judicious management.f The arrangements for separate 
schools for pauper children in certain places; the endeavour to 
organise a well-regulated system of boarding-out such children— 
both appear well digested plans for endeavouring to diminish the 
great amount of hereditary pauperism. The establishment of a 
training ship for orphan boys, has been also referred to as likely to 
promise a “ satisfactory outlet”’ for such children.—(See “‘Twenty- 
“second Report of Poor Law Board,” ty.) But notwithstanding 
these and other similar plans, a vast amount of pauperism will 
remain, at least for many years, a charge on the energies of the 
country. 

When the present system of poor relief was first established in 
England, and for many years subsequently, it is probable that the 
weight of the tax was borne by the land of the country. The 
original intention of the legislation of Hlizabeth was to combine 
voluntary with compulsory contribution ; where the former method 
failed, “it seems to have been thought that the tax could be laid on 
“ the occupier without affecting the owner of the land.’”’-—“ Report 
“on Local Taxation, 1843,” p. 33. 

* Vide Appendix, No. V. 


+ Some remarks by Mr. McCulloch are given, Appendix IV, on the Scotch 
system, Ba, 
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But since that period a vast alteration has taken place in the 
constitution of the property of the country, and consequently in the 
incidence of the tax. 

This point, namely the progressive increase of the value of real 
property other than land, forms so important an element in the con- 
sideration of this portion of the question that a Table (M) has been 
added to illustrate the subject, by showing that the alteration in the 
character of ‘“realty,”’ is not the result of any casual circumstances, 
but of the tendeney of affairs in the country generally. This table 
extends over a period earlier in date than that proposed for this 
immediate inquiry, but the additional illustration it affords, will, it 
is hoped, be a sufficient justification for its introduction. By its aid 
it becomes clear that ‘‘lands and other descriptions of real property,” - 
have, broadly speaking, in the course of half a century, changed 
places in regard to value; and likewise consequently in the amount 
of contribution to this form of direct taxation. Table M likewise 
shows the progressive character of the increase, and, to use the 
words of Mr. Purdy we may say that in 1864-65 as against 1851-52, 
that 10°3 per cent. has passed from the land and gone upon other 
assessable property. Land would appear now liable to bear rather 
more than one-third of any burden laid upon real property gene- 
rally ; and real property other than land rather less than two-thirds. 
Mr. Goschen’s calculations, comparing the years 1814 1843, and 
1868, support this statement :— 

“If we take, in the first place, the variations in the proportions 
“of the value of lands to houses and other property, and the 
“‘ variations in the amount of the burdens borne by each respec- 
*‘ tively, we find more evidence bearing upon the increase in value 
“than upon the proportionate shares borne by each at different 
“periods; but as regards value, the materials exist for the year 
** 1814, and for the whole series of years between 1843 and 1868. 

“Jn the year 1814 the total annual’value was 53,495,000/., dis- 
“ tributed as follows :— 


£ 
TSAI B a consiginsanchgaueteoapigen ch scene oomalens 37,063,000 
FTL OUSO Bis i550555503 ee, ee ee eee tee eee 14,895,000 
SUEY B se2chca sex gous tars ncn onsstitet ban orate duos ithas ane 
OOLIOP ORO DERE’, wycoscscisses ss<epycouncounesoniccaeres 1,537,000 


“In 1843 the total value was $5,803,000/., distributed as 
** follows :— 


£ 
b 21/510 Fai a ROR Ete SA am 42,128,000 
EFOUSOR' Tah crise emt Rea renacosloe 35,556,000 
Rail warys' inc.ri.0.csestetmmarseey RUMEN ES sae 4,418,000 © 
Other property sisi daccicperveneties este lae 5,701,000 


MOU st cnte at ivtatorts 85,803,000 
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“In 1868 the total value was 143,873,000/., distributed as 
** follows :— 


£& 








ISOS te aa oe: EE COPE PRUE Acre 47,767,000 
WPemscer ts. tothe UE ae: oe yee 68,013,000 
Railways (Schedule D) .........ccccceseeseesees 15,980,000 
Other property (Schedule D) ................ 12,113,000 

EOLA capt Accent 143,873,000 





“ The percentages of the various classes of property to the total 
“value of real property, are worked out with the following 
‘* results :— . 








1814. 1843. 1868. 

AT) CN ete Sears anne 69°28 49°10 33°20 
1 EES Sees ene ee ae a 27°84 41°44 A727 
RAE W HY SSF otis) ssbonedeniess630s — 2°82, 0 
Other property ............ 2°88 6°64 8°42 
100-00 100°00 100-00 


£ £ 

Land increased in value, between 1814 and 1843, ; 

13°06 Pen Comb.; WIZ.) FOWL s.:).... hee. eiaseosaownss \ 37,063,000 tO 425127,000 
Houses increased in value between 1814 and 

134351933°9 5 per conts Viz; {OM /-.2%...5c200.00-+06 
Other property, including railways, increased in 

value, between 1814 and 1843, 428°18 ee} 1,537,000 ,, 8,118,000 

COMP VIZ TOME ue teen eek eA ee OL 


14,895,000 5, 35,556,000 


The total increase of all property between the same two years was 60°39 per 
cent. 


“Taking the comparison between 1814 and 1868, the facts are 


s* these :— 
, £ £ 
rior Conk VE, HOM creer rncrarernenrecnna, $ 3130633009 t0 47,766,000 
Houses increased, between 1814 and 1843, 356°61 
CeO 1s VIZ ROU Sees 0h, soos sh per Rasnsgnccbin ts 
Other property, including railways, increased 
between 1814 and 1843, 1,727°72 per cnt | 1,537,000 5, 28,092,000 
Welw PEORIA 0h. 5. ahera Uniep cousit Aabescdss de oVaddeav nnd tdainahias 032 


} 14,895,000 ,, 68,022,000 


The total increase of all property between the same two years being 
168°94 per cent. 


“It appears from the foregoing figures that a complete revolu- 
“‘tion has taken place in the relative position of lands and other 
“classes of property as contributors to local taxation. While in 
“1814, lands, speaking broadly, represented 70 per cent. of the total 
“‘ value of real property, they now represent only 33 per cent., or 
“Jess than half of the previous percentage; houses, which in 1814 
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“¢ contributed only 27°84 per cent., or little more than one-quarter of 
* the value of real property, now represent 47°27, or nearly one-half; 
*¢ while railways and other property, which in 1814: contributed only 
‘* 2°88 to the whole, now together contribute 19°53. 

‘‘The scope of these facts in their effect upon the incidence of 
“local taxation will not escape attention. It will be seen that 
‘“‘ though the increase in the value of lands has been decided and 
‘‘ progressive, it has been far outstripped by the progress of other 
‘“‘ kinds of property. If the amount of taxation had remained the 
“ same, it is clear that a great portion of the burden originally borne 
“* by lands would have been shifted on to other classes of property ; 
‘‘ but the aggregate amount of taxation has increased. Has that 
‘* nortion of it which falls on lands increased in a greater proportion 
‘“‘ than the 28°88 per cent. which lands themselves have increased in 
“value? The analysis already given as to the increase in local 
‘“ burdens, and the particular rates in which the increase 1s most 
‘‘ marked, shows that it has not. Irrespective of the new rates, 
‘‘ there has been a marked decrease in the average rate in the &, 
‘¢and the increased proportion of the new rates, being exclusively 
“urban, has fallen not on land, but on houses and other property. 
“ Materials exist for testing conclusively the truth of this view, even 
“if the statement showing the growth of new rates in towns did not 
“¢ prove it.’’—“ Report on Local Taxation, 1870,” p. 19. 

With regard to the amount of poor’s rates raised in the agricul- 
tural districts, the effect of a system of organised poor relief like that 
of England and Wales on the wage-earning classes, must not be lost 
sight of. There is little doubt but that it does to a certain extent 
cheapen labour. Mr. Purdy considers that “English poor rates largely 
‘* supplement wages, and consumers thereby gain some temporary but 
‘‘ in its consequences more than doubtful benefit.”* According to 
Mr. Thorold Rogers: ‘‘ Economically considered, a poor rate is an 
‘insurance of the labourer’s life and health. It maintains him 
“in old age, assists him in sickness, protects him when labouring 
‘‘ under mental disease, and supplies him with the services of a 
“ highly skilled person in the shape of a medical officer. Now it is 
‘“‘ plain that at the existing rate of agricultural wages, the farm 
‘labourer, and, to some extent the artisan, could hardly supply 
‘“‘ these services for himself. A poor rate, then, is a rate in aid of 
‘“‘ wages, under which wages are supplemented, and, therefore, the 
*‘ prime cost of labour is diminished. The poor rate, then, is not 
‘“¢ wholly loss. It cheapens labour, and so increases rent. Take it 
‘“‘ away, and a considerable portion of that which the landowners 
‘“‘ might receive in the shape of an increased rent, due to a diminished 


* Vide Mr. Purdy on the Pressure of Taxation on Real a —Statistical 
pees Journal, vol. xxxii, p. 319. 
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“outlay for the maintenance of the poor, would be re-assumed by 
“¢ the farmer in consequence of the exalted cost at which labour would 
‘be procurable. It is a notorious fact, that where wages are low, 
“ poor rates are high.’’* 

Table O gives the rate of wages in those English counties in 
which poor rates are relatively the highest and lowest, and bears 
out this statement to a certain extent. There are also other large 
employers of labour in this country beside farmers; and manufac- 
turers of all descriptions participate in this “doubtful benefit” in 
a somewhat similar manner, and in the proportion which the cost 
of labour bears to the total expense of production. As in many 
descriptions of manufactures the expenditure on labour bears a 
large ratio to the total cost, the question so far does not apply less 
to the urban than to the rural employer. The difference in the 
wages paid and the difference in the social position of the two 
classes of workpeople must not, however, be lost sight of. It is 
probable that the classes who, in proportion to their taxation to the 
poor’s rate, gain the least collateral advantage from it, are the pro- 
fessional, the non-productive, and the small shopkeepers. Although 
from its nature statistical proof is impossible, yet it does not admit 
of a doubt that, in many instances, the poor’s rates press very 
heavily on many of the classes but one remove from pauperism. 
It is desirable that the late Mr. Ricardo’s thoughtful remarks on 
the subject should not be forgotten. + 


* Vide Professor J. E. 'T. Rogers on the Incidence of Local Taxation.— 
Statistical Society's Journal, vol. xxxiii, pp. 250 and 251. 

+ “ No scheme for the amendment of the poor laws merits the least attention, 
*‘ which has not their abolition for its ultimate object ; and he is the best friend 
** to the poor and to the cause of humanity, who can point out how this end can 
«be attained with the most security, and at the same time with the least violence. 
“It is not by raising in any manner different from the present, the fund from 
** which the poor are supported, that the evil can be mitigated. It would not only 
“be no improvement, but it would be an aggravation of the distress which we wish 
“ to see removed, if the fund were increased in amount, or were levied according to 
“ some late proposals, as a general fund from the country at large. The present 
* mode of its collection and application has served to mitigate its pernicious effects. 
‘«¢ Hach parish raises a separate fund for the support of its own poor. Hence it 
«* becomes an object of more interest and more practicability to keep the rates low, 
“than if one general fund were raised for the relief of the poor of the whole 
“kingdom. A parish is much more interested in an economical collection of the 
* rate, and a sparing distribution of relief, when the whole saving will be for its 
“ own benefit, than if hundreds of other parishes were to partake of it. 

“ It is to this cause that we must ascribe the fact of the poor laws not having 
“ yet absorbed all the net revenue of the country ; it is to the rigour with which 
* they are applied, that we are indebted for their not having become overwhelmingly 
“‘ oppressive. If by law every human being wanting support could be sure to 
*‘ obtain it, and obtain it in such a degree as to make life tolerably comfortable, 
* theory would lead us to expect that all other taxes together would be light com- 
* pared with the single one of poor rates. The principle of gravitation is not more 
“ certain than the tendency of such laws to change wealth and power into misery and 
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More detail has been entered into with regard to the poor rate 
than will be needful in the case of any other individual local charge. 
This has been considered desirable on account of the large amount 
of levy required, the great difficulties of the subject, and because 
this portion of taxation is almost the only one in which it appears 
probable that any great diminution of the charge necessarily 
incurred can be obtained from judicious legislation on the subject 
itself. A careful management of the poor law may, it is hoped, 
diminish pauperism and the expenses incident thereon. Other local 
requirements appear likely to increase, rather than to diminish, in 
charge. Improvements in administration may, it is hoped, tend to 
economy. Some hints for improvements are suggested further on, 
but the poor law administration in all its divisions presents the 
widest field. 


£ 
1. The amount levied for poor relief in 1868 was ........ 7,825,592 
2. County, hundred, borough, and police rate— 
a. Contributed from poor rate ........ £2,462,922 
b. Levied separately............cscsesoenees 493,285 
Sry 980,707 
3. Highway rate— 
a. Contributed from poor rate ........ 621,436 
b, Wevied separabelyy.:0s3....<12Mecdedess 916,779 
1,538,215 
Ay Me CIA ABO: «aes ces pene stiagh sors aagveeeccaamesSeac teat ccs asoos 217,482 
5. Laghting and watchin Owe yer dius dese cccratas -adscnesassnsmatoeuve 795393 


‘The chief expenditure which the county rates are intended to 
“ cover may, as a rule, be taken to be that in respect of county 
** bridges, gaols, and shirehalls, county lunatic asylums, and county 
“ police; but there are many other objects which, in the aggregate, 
** form a large portion of the entire expenditure. 

“The hundred rate is, as its name shows, limited to hundreds, 
“and it is now only leviable for the purpose of making good 
** damage to property in cases of riot. 

“The borough rates are levied in municipal cities and boroughs 
“in which the county justices have either no jurisdiction or a 


‘«‘ weakness; to call away the exertions of labour from every object, except that of 
‘‘ providing mere subsistence; to confound all intellectual distinction; to busy 
“the mind continually in supplying the body’s wants; until at last all 
‘“ classes should be infected with the plague of universal poverty. Happily these 
“‘ Jaws have been in operation during a period of progressive prosperity, when the 
“funds for the maintenance of labour have regularly increased, and when an 
** increase of population would naturally be called for. But if our progress should 
‘** become more slow ; if we should attain the stationary state, from which I trust 
“ we are yet far distant, then will the pernicious nature of these laws become more 
‘« manifest and alarming ; and then, too, will their removal be obstructed by many 
* additional difficulties.’— Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy.” Second 
edition, pp. 58 and 59. 
* « Return on Local Taxation, No. 430, 1870,” p. iv. 
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“partial jurisdiction only; and they embrace, to a great extent, 
“similar objects to those provided for by the county rates.”-— 
“ Report of Select Committee (853), Local Taxation, 1870,” 
paki. 

These complete the rates raised for the purposes of government 
and social administration. Some questions have arisen on some of 
these rates: whether police expenses, the administration of justice, 
gaols, and some other similar charges do not more properly belong 
to imperial than to local legislation. These points will be con- 
sidered further on. 

The rates raised for purposes of health and local improvements 
are, speaking generally :— 





£ 
6. Improvement Commissione?s.................04 Se Aan ee 410,105 
WL ed OL OVIOPAL MIR TENCE TACOS cocoons 3 erdocae ees > eoncaaivans 1,683,702 
8. », and lighting rates in the metropolis ............. 981,140 
9. Rates under courts or Commissioners of Sewers 
(including drainage and embankment rates)........ i 7141734 
10. Rates of other kinds— 

a. Contributed from poor rates ............ £152,076 

6. Levied separately  .......:..sccrseeeoens 224,574: 
<a 376,650 





Total (with the amounts 1 to 5in pre} 
COMMIS PADIS ER Moscctetroout cancatuncsotcmied sees nacre eGo e 


“ The general district rate, which is levied by local boards under 
“the Public Health and Local Government Acts, is applied in 
“ defraying the expenses of making and maintaining sewers and 
“ drains, public streets and highways, and various works of town 
“improvement; and the rates levied by the Metropolitan Board of 
“ Works and the several district boards in the metropolis are for 
“the most part applied towards similar objects. 

“The sewers rate is not, as its name would seem to imply, 
“ levied for the purposes of sewerage, aS that term is now under- 
“stood, but for works of drainage and embankment.”—“ Report 
“ of Select Committee on Local Taxation (353), 1870,” p. x1. 

As stated by Mr. Purdy, in his valuable paper on the Pressure 
of Taxation on Real Property, in the Statistical Society’s Journal, 
vol. xxxii, p. 319 :—“ Expenditure upon the maintenance and 
“repair of roads and bridges, upon the drainage and embankment 
‘of marsh lands, upon the sewerage, paving and lighting of towns, 
“and upon many other services performed by improvement com- 
 “ missioners, as well as the sanitary measures undertaken by boards 
“of health, are operations signally beneficial to rateable property. 

“So far, therefore, as the property is judiciously assessed, and 


* « Return on Local Taxation, No. 480, 1870,” p. iv. 
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‘“‘the proceeds honestly and intelligently administered for these 
‘“* purposes, the local rate is a good investment, for which no 
“enlightened owner will manifest an ignorant impatience of 
‘“‘ taxation. The imperial taxes and the other portion of the local 
“ rates stand in a very different category.” 

This branch of the question has also been the subject of much 
inquiry, principally as to the point whether such expenses as are 
incurred for the improvement of property are in fairness chargeable - 
on the occupier, when the owner is the person principally benefited. 
Some remarks on this question will be found at p. 181. 


T11.—Local Administration. 


Having thus given an outline of the subject, of the amounts 
annually raised, and of the purposes for which the taxation is levied, 
it is desirable to enter more into detail on some of the principal 
points concerned. 

Economy in administration is scarcely possible where conflicting 
jurisdictions and needless multiplications of offices exist. The 
number of officers employed in the business of the local taxation 
of the country is very large indeed. No recent and complete 
returns exist of the number of these officers. The Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners on Local Taxation in 1843, gives a state- 
ment as to their numbers at that time. It contains a list of officers 
engaged ‘in assessing, collecting, levying, keeping, expending, and 
“‘ auditing of local rates and taxes.” ‘This list occupies twenty-five 
pages of small octavo size. It is stated that ‘the number of 
“ officers engaged in collecting, levying, and keeping of local rates 
“and taxes, and in accounting for them, and in auditing accounts 
‘is, as the law provides for them, much more considerable than is 
‘usually supposed. There are no less than fifty-four different 
** species of officers; of each species there are often several indi- 
*‘ viduals of each district. Their total number cannot be ascer- 
‘tained from any existing documents; but those in office simul- 
‘‘ taneously cannot be less than 180,000, of whom by far the larger 
“ portion are annual officers, to be succeeded every year by a like 
“number of new officers. Their districts and their modes of 
‘‘ appointment vary greatly.’”’—“ Report on Local Taxation, 1843,” 
peda 

Some of the officers therein named have been displaced from 
power by more recent legislation. The numbers of others have 
been curtailed. But there has been extension more than com- 
pensating in other directions. 

Since the date of the report of 1843, no fewer than eleven rates 
have been created. 
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These are :— 

Burial Board Rate. 
Public Library and Museum Rate. 

General District Rate. 7 
Sewerage Rate. 
Parish Inprovement Rate. 
Animals Contagious Diseases Rate. 
Borough Lunatic Asylum Rate. 
Borough Library and Museum Rate. 
Borough Baths and Washhouses Rate. 
Borough Improvement Rate. 


Borough Burial Board Rate. 


A ‘special district rate’’ also is still leviable under the Public 
Health Act in certain cases.* Several of these rates are extensions 
of the previously existing system and are worked by the adminis- 
tration in use before. Others, as the library and museum rates, 
baths and washouses rates, mark requirements more keenly felt of 
late years, and call into action a different staff of officials. Itis thus 
probable that not only the fifty-four species of officers engaged in 
administering and levying local rates, but also the number of 180,000 
individual officers so engaged in 1843 must be largely augmented.} 

The memorandum drawn up by Mr. Coode, Assistant Secretary 
to the Commission, may be regarded generally applicable to the 
state of matters still existing, and is given in the Appendix to the 
Report of 1848. 

The want of system in the local administration of Great Britain 
appears marvellous to those foreigners who have inquired into it, 
and is well given in the following words of M. de Parieu :— 

‘¢'M. de Mohl, dans son savant ouvrage allemand sur l'histoire 
“ et la littérature des sciences politiques, apprécie avec des termes 


* “Tn the year 1858, the Local Government Act, which is to be construed with 
“the Public Health Act of 1848, as one Act, was passed, and took effect in all 
‘** places where that Act was in force at the time of its passing, and the two 
“ together constitute the principal sanitary legislation now on the statute book. 

* The Local Government Act, 1858, amended the Public Heaith Act of 1848 
* as to the constitution and powers of local boards of health in towns or populous 
_* districts in England and Wales, excepting the metropolis. It handed over to the 
** Home Secretary the few remaining functions of the discontinued general board 
*‘ for the purposes of sanctions, provisional orders, and appeals, and the Local 
** Government Act Office was made a sub-department of the Home Office for the 
execution of the Act, and for the central superintendence and assistance of all 
** local boards.” —‘ Report of the Sanitary Commissioners, 1871,” p. 9. 

+ In reference to this subject it may be observed that in the 180,000 officers, 
“17,716 guardians for unions, omitting ex officio guardians,” are enumerated. 
The corresponding number for 1870 is 20,525; making, with 7,094 ew officio 
guardians, 27,619 in all. Under this head alone, therefore, there is a very consider- 
able increase. 
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“ fort sévéres le systeme des taxes locales de l’Empire Britannique, 
* quik parait avoir etudié surtout au point de vue administratif: 

“Tl y a dans ce systeme de taxes accessoires, dit-il, un effroyable 
““chaos de mauvaises mesures et de désordre; e’est une preuve 
“nouvelle de la fausseté du principe fondamental de la legislation 
“* Anglaise, qui consiste 4 pourvoir 4 chacque cas isolé, en negligeant - 
“toutes les pensées et les dispositions générales et puissantes. 
‘** C’est ainsi qu’on est arrivé 4 ce resultat, en realité barbare, 
“ d’établir une taxe locale spéciale pour chaque nature de dépense 
“locale. Ces taxes sont souvent si insignificantes que le contingent 
‘* de chaque contribuable ne peut guére étre saisi, et que les frais de 
“ perception dépassent le montant de la taxe elle-méme. Ainsi en 
‘* est-il de la dead burial rate, pour Vinhumation des cadavres laissés 
“sur le rivage. Dans beaucoup de cas, le contre-sens est si grand 
‘que les juges de paix n’exécutent pas littéralement la loi, mais 
* prélevent la somme nécessaire sur une autre taxe, et ordinaire- 
“ment sur la taxe des pauvres. 

‘Qui pourrait croire que dans l’Angleterre et la pays de Galles, 
“il n’y a pas moins de vingt-quatres diverses taxes locales qui sont 
‘“‘ imposées et levées d’aprés les dispositions de 173 lois différentes 
** par 18,000 fonctionaires le plus souvent gratuits? Que, pour 
‘“‘ plusieurs de ces taxes, un mode de perception tres-prodigue, une 
‘“‘ supputation incertaine, une comptabilité défectuevse, accompag- 
“nent un luxe exagéré dans les dépenses que l’impét doit couvrir P 
“ Qu’il en est de méme en Kcosse et en Irelande, bien qu’a un 
‘“‘moindre dégre? Qu’enfin il se leve de cette maniére environ 
‘¢ 12 millions de livres sterling, soit 300 millions de francs.’”’—From 
“ Traité des Impdéts, par M. Hsquirou de Parieu,” vol iv, pp. 198 
and 194. 

The remedies recommended in 1843 have unfortunately not 
been adopted, although the inconveniences then felt have by no 
means diminished in the interim. 

“ Thus, putting out of consideration the taxes and various modi- 
** fications of detail created by local and special customs, or by local 
“ Acts of Parliament, there is found in the common law and the 
“general statutes authority to impose and levy, for about two 
‘¢ hundred various and imperfectly defined purposes, at least twenty- 
“ four different local taxes, a large portion of which would, if the 
‘“‘law were to be carried into effect according to its intention, be 
“levied separately and distinctly in every district, some of them 
“‘ permanently, some occasionally, and many of them for the pur- 
“ nose of raising sums of money quite insignificant in amount. The 
“ definitions of the persons on whom the taxes are imposed often 
“ vary without apparent cause, and sometimes are inconsistent with 
“what is generally supposed to have been the intention of the 
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‘legislature; the definitions of the property in respect of which 
‘the taxes are assessed being still more various, and involved in 
‘still more frequent difficulty. Some of these taxes admit, in 
“the process of their imposition and enforcement, of a great 
“latitude of discretion, others of none; some of them are sub- 
“jected to no legal check or remedy, some to very cumbrous or 
“expensive ones, while, with regard to others, complainants are 
‘““embarrassed by the multitude of the facilities for litigation. 
‘‘ Again, other taxes are incapable of being levied if resisted; others 
“are only to be levied with great difficulty and cost; others 
‘enforced by most stringent, vexatious, and extraordinary means. 
‘* In some cases there is entirely wanting the protection involved in 
“‘ the accountability of the officers who impose the tax, or collect it, 
‘‘ or disburse it; in some there are partial protections, but there is 
“not one case of an efficient protection. The execution of this 
‘“‘ multifarious and discordant mass of law is confided to a body of 
“not less 150,000 officers, the greater part of whom are unpaid, 
** little responsible, and changed annually, and who are nevertheless 
*¢ entrusted with the imposition of not less than twelve millions of 
“ pounds sterling in England and Wales, and with the application 
“of this vast amount of money. Such great temptations and 
‘“‘ opportunities for abuse cannot exist without a great amount of 
“ illegality and extravagance.”—“ Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
‘‘ sioners on Local Taxation, 1843,’ p. 145. 


IV .—WMacelesfield as an Hxample of Local Administration. 


The different descriptions of local officers correspond with 
different systems of administration. There are generally at least 
three different governing bodies in each municipal borough in 
England and Wales, viz. :— 

The board of guardians for the poor, 

The town council, 

The local board of health. 
The number of the last is about 674, not including the vestries and 
district boards of the metropolis.* The boards of guardians are 
collected into union boards; the area of the union in which the 
borough is situated being very rarely conterminous with that of the 
borough. The town council, though the same body as the local 
board of health, yet acts with different functions. The evidence of 
Mr. John May before the Select Committee of 1870, sets forth these 
various jurisdictions in arremarkably clear way. Mr. May describes 
himself as clerk to the guardians of the Macclesfield union, likewise 


* Vide Mr. Tom Taylor’s evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1870, par. 419. 
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as clerk to the local board of health, while his partner is town clerk 
of the borough of Macclesfield. The local board of health and the 
town council are the same body, but as a matter of convenience 
they meet separately and on different days, because their functions 
are different. The town council attends to all matters of police, 
and appoints various committees, finance committees, general 
purpose committees and others, levies a borough rate, manages the 
waterworks, and levies a water rate. The local board manages 
the gasworks, levies rates for the maintenance of the roads, 
and for all sanitary purposes, and administers those funds. The 
town council and the local board keep different sets of accounts, 
in different sets of books, and have different balances at their 
bankers. They raise different rates at different times, and have 
different collectors. These collectors each collect two different 
principal rates. The borough rate levied by the council is paid 
out of the poor rates in the township of Macclesfield; these two 
rates being collected at the same time by one officer. A cemetery . 
rate and a contribution to the county lunatic asylum, are likewise 
paid out of the poor rate. The board of health levy a general 
district rate, and a lighting rate. These two rates are kept separate, 
but are collected at the same time. The general district rate is 
described as being 1s. 6d. in the pound; the lighting rate is 6d. in 
the pound. These rates are kept distinct in the ledger. The general 
district rate is levied like all rates under the Public Health Act, 
with an exemption of 75 per cent. in favour of market gardens, 
land, railways, and so forth. The borough rate is levied with the 
poor rate, and on the basis of the poor rate, in which these exemp- 
tions do not exist. 

“ Accordingly the borough rate is levied upon all alike, whereas 
‘‘ the general district rate is levied in a different proportion ;” while, 
although the purposes of the two rates are not identical, they are 
‘* similar for the general advantage of the town.” 

A different arrangement for compounding for small properties 
exists for the poor and the general district rates. For the former 
the Assessed Rates Act has been putin force, in which the limit is 
82, and under. For the latter the limit is 10/. and under. Different . 
allowances are made in the two rates. Thus the owner of the 
same house is taxed in a different way with different deductions for 
those two different rates. 

The “ borough” and the ‘‘township ”’ are not conterminous, the 
“borough”? boundary cutting the “township” into two parts. 
The part of the “township” outside the “borough” pays the 
county rate, the part inside the borough pays “county rate 
‘“‘ exclusive of police,” and borough rate as well, the borough rate 
being a charge for police only. Though the borough, as mentioned 
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above, contributes to the building of the county lunatic asylum, it 
has no control over that expenditure except through the county 
justices resident in the borough, who, however, vote as county 
justices, and not as the representatives of the borough. The rates 
for the borough are materially assisted by the surplus tolls on the 
River Weaver; but the ratepayers of the borough, as such, have no 
control over the navigation or the expenses. In the modes of 
electing the governing bodies of the borough a similar diversity 
prevails as in the proceedings relating to local taxation. There-are 
three elections which occur annually in the borough: the municipal 
election, the election for guardians, and the proceedings in the 
vestry in the case of overseers. All these three elections are 
conducted with different qualifications, on what may be termed a 
different register for each. Besides, there is the election of borough 
members, also on a different register. Thus, there are four registers, 
the conditions of voting being different in each case, the owners of 
property having a different position in all. For the vestry and the 
election of guardians, the rate book is the register. For the election 
of borough members and of the town council, separate registers are 
made out, with a repetition of expenses in the preparation of those 
registers.* 

‘This description of the local government of Macclesfield is 
taken from the evidence given by Mr. May before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons.f It is not given here as 
being exceptional in any way, but as a fair typical example. 


V.—Haisting System of Collection. 


Some incidental but important points, were reserved for further 
consideration in the outline of the main question given above. 
Among these are the objections which have been made to the. 
manner in which the existing local taxation is raised, and to defray- 
ing certain charges from local funds. 

There are similar diversities in the way of appointment of local 
officers in every municipal borough, as those which exist in Maccles- 
field, and greater diversities of rates and even a larger number 
exists in other places. A greater number of rates were stated 
before the Committee to be levied in Leeds. This also appears to 
be the case in Liverpool. An unpublished return of local taxation 


* Variety of Areas for Rating Purposes— 

«“ 4703. It would appear, would it not, that there are a variety of areas in 
“the county of Lancaster for rating purposes >—That is so. There are about 
“ thirty-five for county rate purposes, the rates in each case being dissimilar.””— 
Mr. J. Grant, “ Report on Local Taxation, 1870.” 

+ Vide evidence of Mr. John May before the Select Committee of the House 


of Commons, par. 5235—5472. 
2 
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in certain parishes in Lancashire and Cheshire, made by the clerk 
to the guardians of Liverpool, and kindly supplied by him to the 
author, shows not only that a larger number of rates is frequently 
made, but that greater diversities in the mode of assessment pre- 
vail. At Salford, with respect to the latter point, a remark was 
made in reply to inquiries instituted by the author, “there appears 
“‘ to be no fixed rule.” 

The mode of collecting the different rates levied throughout the 
country, being obviously extremely deficient in method, it may be 
desirable to refer, by way of contrast, to the system followed by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

This may be briefly described as a division of the country into 
large districts, carefully adapted to local requirements. Every dis- 
trict possessing a complete and well-organised body of trained 
officers; working each in his own department, under the constant 
supervision of a superior officer. 


General View of the Hucise Surveying Department. 


‘** The excise duties of inland revenue are charged and collected 
** by a number of commissioned officers, who form what is called 
“the Excise Surveying Hstablishment. For the convenience of 
* business each part of the United Kingdom is divided into several 
“large sections, technically termed collections. A collection is 
** made to consist as far as possible, of a certain number of whole 
*‘ parishes or townships, and is proportioned to the number of 
‘“‘ traders in different localities or the magnitude of their operations. 
** Usually a collection takes its title from the name of some large 
** city or town, prescribed as the residence of the principal officer. 

‘“‘ Hach collection is presided over by a collector, an officer who 
** holds the highest local rank in the surveying department. 

** Collections are subdivided into districts, and these again into 
*‘ divisions (or footwalks) and rides. 

‘¢ The officer in charge of a district is called a supervisor, and is 
* next in rank below a collector. The fixed surveying officers are 
** of two classes—1. Division officers. 2. Ride officers. 

“In Scotland the remote and thinly-peopled parts of the country, 
‘‘ where but few duties accrue, are laid out in preventive districts, 
** instead of collections. A supervisor has charge of each of these 
*‘ preventive districts, and acts in the capacity both of a check 
‘¢ officer and a receiver of duties. He has under him, in addition to 
‘‘the ordinary surveying officers, a number of preventive officers 
‘“and preventive men, whose special business it is to aid in sup- 
‘* pressing the illicit manufacture of malt and spirits. 

‘In Ireland, since the abolition of the revenue police force, the 
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‘same object is effected by the co-operation of the constabulary 
“‘ with the officers of excise. 


‘“* According to the latest arrangement :— 
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—‘* Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1870,” p. 5. 

“In connection with this subject, that is, the additions which 
‘may be made to the revenue by a closer and more careful assess- 
‘ment and collection of existing duties, we cannot refrain from 
“ repeating an often expressed conviction, that the assessed taxes, if 
“ entirely taken out of the hands of parochial officers and entrusted 
“ to the sole management of this department, may be made to yield 
‘‘ a much larger quota to the income of the country than at present. 
‘¢ And we believe, that since we first began to ventilate the subject, 
“a great change has taken place in public opinion respecting the 
“ antiquated, cumbrous, and inefficient system absurdly named ‘self 
‘¢ ¢ taxation,’ and that there will be no difficulty now in superseding 
‘it by a better arrangement.” * 

‘¢ The financial year in which we are writing will be memorable 
“in the history of this department. The reform we have so long 
‘¢ advocated in the mode of collecting the assessed taxes has at 
“length been effected, and effected more thoroughly and more 
‘« satisfactorily than we had ventured to expect. 

“Tt will be in your Lordships’ recollection that we have been 
“for many years urging the abolition of the system of collection 
“and assessment of a branch of our revenue, through persons un- 
“ connected with the Executive Government. We pointed out that 
“they were for the most part utterly indifferent to the interests of 
“the Exchequer; that they had even been sometimes openly opposed 
“to those interests, and engaged in doing their best to thwart the 





* The following conversation, which really occurred between a member of this 
department and a parochial assessor is worth preserving as an illustration :— 

«AT see that Mr. B is not in assessment for either a horse or a carriage, 
“ though you know he keeps both. 

“ AgsEssor (who is the principal butcher in the village).—Well, Sir, you must 
«not be hard on a poor man like me. Mr. B is my best customer; and if I were 
“to charge him, after so many years that he has gone on without paying any tax, 
“he would give all his custom to X at once.” —“ Twelfth Report of Commissioners of 
‘«« Inland Revenue, 1869,” p. 29. 
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‘‘intentions of the legislature; that they were, many of them, 
“illiterate, many corrupt; that for the purpose of instructing 
them in their duties, and restraining them from doing wrong, 
both to the crown and the subject, it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to maintain another large staff of officers to go over the same 
ground, and that after all precaution and expense there remained 
an amount of evasion of taxes which could scarcely be accounted 
for by mere carelessness or ignorance. 

‘“‘ It is almost invariably the practice to appoint the same persons 
‘to be assessors and collectors for assessed taxes as for land tax, 
and very generally for income tax also. There is no inconvenience, 
but rather an advantage in this, but the same cannot be said of 
the practice which widely prevails of conferring the offices of 
assessor and collector on the same individual. It arose from the 
fact that assessors of land and assessed taxes are unpaid, and 
having the opportunity of returning themselves to be the col- 
lectors, they secure the poundage which is attached to that office. 
This practice has extended to the income tax, with regard to 
which it is even more objectionable than in the case of the land 
and assessed taxes, while it is also without excuse, as assessors of 
income tax are entitled to the same poundage as the collectors, 
viz., three half-pence in the pound on the amount of duties paid 
over by the collectors to the revenue. Great facility for fraud is 
thus afforded, and cases have occurred where collectors have 
received and appropriated to their own use large sums paid in 
discharge of returns which had been rendered to them in their 
capacity of assessors, instead of to the clerks to the Commis- 
sioners. The returns they had either suppressed or destroyed, 
and thus no charge was raised against them for the duty.”— 
‘“* Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1870,” p. 103. 

No systematic arrangement like that of the Inland Revenue 
Commissioners is found in the administration of the local taxation 
of the country generally. It exists certainly in one portion of the 
organisation of one department—that of the Poor Law Board. In 
their Twenty-second Annual Report, 1869-70, the audit districts 
under their control are referred to.* In the Return 16, 1866, 
‘“‘ Local Government,” referring to audits, many details may be found 
respecting the local audits, which tend to show how incomplete they 
are. Several remarks occur to the same effect in the evidence before 
the Select Committee. ‘‘In the year 1864 the Select Committee 
“‘ of the House of Commons on Poor Relief recommended that the 
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 * In the Return 16, 1866, ‘Local Government,” referring to audits, many 
details may be found respecting the local audits which tend to show how incom- 
plete they are. Several remarks occur to the same effect in the evidence before 
the Select Committee. 
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‘“ number of the then existing audit districts should be reduced as 


‘vacancies occurred, and the vacant districts incorporated with 
“others, the object of the recommendation being to make the audit 
* districts sufficiently large to render it necessary that the auditors 
‘“ should devote the whole of their time to the public service. Since 
“that period we have given effect, as far as practicable, to the 
‘ policy thus indicated. There are still a large number of districts 
‘‘ which require to be dissolved and amalgamated with others, and it 
‘‘ is our intention to deal with them in this manner as far as prae- 
‘ ticable, when vacancies occur.”—“ Report, 1869-70,” p. 64. 

The Poor Law audit deserves attention as being of an efficient 
description, but it may be observed that it refers in some respects 
more to the expenditure than to the levy of the rates, and that it 
in no way applies to a check on those openings for fraud which 
may oceur in the collection. Many of the local officers, beyond 
doubt, perform their duties most efficiently ; they attend carefully 
to the interests of their localities, and are honestand upright. Still, 
the story reported by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue* might 
perhaps find a parallel elsewhere, and there is no doubt great 
ignorance and great carelessness among some, especially in remote 
country parishes, while it is very possible that the slackness of 
supervision permits, to say the least, the possibility of peculation. 

The want of publicity in the amount of assessment, as well as of 
the percentage of each rate, gives some further opening for fraud. 
Every taxpayer knows exactly the proportions and percentage of 
the income tax, the licence duties, the stamp duties, are arranged 
on a clear and intelligible system. The excise duties are probably 
as well known to those on whom as to those by whom they are 
levied. If a penny in the pound is added to the income tax the 
whole country is aware of it. But does any analogous knowledge 
of the subject exist with regard to local taxation. Does it often 
occur to a ratepayer to make himself sure that the amount which 
his house stands at for the purpose of rating in the overseers’ 
accounts, is the same as that stated in the rate collectors’ books, 
either of demand notes or receipts? A different scale of deduc- 
tion from the rateable value exists for different rates. It would 
require more knowledge than is usually possessed by the ordinary 
ratepayer, to detect the imposition if he were charged for both 
systems of rates on the same footing. If the ratepayer has ascer- 
tained the rateable value of his premises, and has made himself 
certain that the deductions are made on the proper scale, does he 
often also ascertain that the amount in the pound for which he is 
charged corresponds with the rate made? Does not the demand 


* Vide note, p. 147, and also for the opinion of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
nent, on the local assessors and collectors, p. 148. ‘ 
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note frequently inform him for the first time of the amount of the 
rateP If the collector continued a higher rate, or mis-stated the 
figures to his own advantage, how many ratepayers, even of an 
educated sort, would have discovered the fraud? In giving this 
hint, it will be understood that no charge is meant to be brought 
against a body of men, as such, who in many cases discharge their 
duties honestly and efficiently, but it must at least be very obvious 
that great opportunities for fraud exist; and it is no less certain 
that such opportunities are liable to become very injurious to those 
who possess them. 


V1I.—Consolidation of Local Rates. 


The consolidation of all local rates for all local purposes what- 
ever; and the levying this consolidated rate at one, or at most at 
two periods of the year, would have many and great advantages 
over the existing system. ‘The different local governing bodies 
should communicate their requirements to the proper authorities, 
who, on learning the amounts required, would proceed to levy the 
needful tax. 

Since this was written Mr. Goschen has introduced a Bill for 
local rating and government, and has proposed that a consolidated 
rate, similar in great measure to that suggested above, should be 
made, and should be levied annually. On the demand note all the 
items for which the rate is levied will be stated, but the whole 
amount will be collected in one sum. Out of the fund thus 
raised all local authorities, town councils, local boards, boards of 
guardians, and others, will receive what they need. A complete 
provision for the collection of this consolidated rate and for the 
auditing of the expenditure is included. This plan promises to be 
a very great improvement on that hitherto in use. It will have the 
great advantage of keeping the control of the total expenditure of 
a parish under the supervision of one authority, instead of the 
subdivision now existing; a subdivision which tends to cause all 
sense of responsibility to be lost. 

The plan of consolidating taxes, and collecting them at one time, 
has been found to work satisfactorily where it has been put into 
force. By Mr. Lowe’s recent alteration in the method of collecting 
the income tax and the licence rates, which take the place of what 
used to be termed the assessed taxes, a very considerable sum is 
claimed from every taxpayer at the commencement of each year. 
Some objections were made to this at the time; objections which 
were best stated in an article in the “ Hconomist,”’ of 25th December, 
1869; and mainly amounted to a doubt whether under existing 
arrangements an undesirable inequality was not caused in the 
amounts taken from the taxpayer at different times. 
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To consolidate all local charge into one rate, and to collect that 
rate annually, six months after the Government direct taxes are 
collected, would meet these objections to a great extent by counter- 
balancing the new year’s claim of the Imperial Government with a 
midsummer claim of the parish, municipality, or county. The tax 
would be leviable by anticipation for the coming year, as the licences 
which take the place of the assessed taxes are now; this would 
extremely diminish the number of defaulters, and render fraud, 
for the broken period between the determination of one tenancy and 
the commencement of another, impossible. 

An arrangement lke this would go far to counterbalance the 
inequality complained of. The only point that might appear at first 
sight an objection is, that the amount thus proposed to be raised 
exceeds the totals of the duties levied at present in the January of 
each year. But there would be immediate advantages which would 
go far to compensate this, and other objections. IH. is almost certain, 
judging by experience in such matters, that great saving of expense 
would arise from the complete supervision of accounts; the more 
careful auditing; the greater exactness in every way which would 
be obtained. Nor must other points be overlooked. At present the 
vast sums raised for local purposes escape general attention from 
the manner in which they are levied. Few are aware till their 
attention is specially called to it, that the expenditure for the relief 
of the poor alone, is in many years a far heavier impost than the 
income tax, while the total levy for all local purposes is now far 
heavier than the highest income tax raised in this country since its 
re-imposition by Sir R. Peel, equivalent at this time to an income 
tax of 1s. 6d. in the pound.* If the total amount raised for local 
purposes were stated in one comprehensive report, with separate — 
subsidiary reports for each locality, it would become an easy matter 
to compare the rating and outlay in different places. At present 
very little general knowledge on the subject exists. The variation 
between the rates of places close or contiguous to each other is 
generally known through the fact that individuals hold or occupy 
property in the different localities, or through the ordinary conver- 
sation of common life. But it is more than probabie that the rate- 
payers, say of York, are entirely ignorant of the amounts levied in 
Ripon, except so far as some casual and imperfect intimation may 
reach them through a paragraph in the newspaper. And yet infor- 


* Expenditure for the relief of the poor, 1867-68, 7,498,0612. “Report of 
«¢ Poor Law Board, 1869-70,” p. vii. 

Income tax, year ended 31st March, 1868, 6,184,166/. Rate 4d. in the pound. 
—< Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue,” p. 3. 

Estimate of total amount raised by local taxation in the United Kingdom for 
1870, 25,000,0001.—“ Statistical Abstract, 1870,” p. 5. 
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mation on such points is eminently desirable; there may be, perhaps, 
some better form of administration in the one place as compared 
with the other, which might be a very useful thing to be known. 

The only means of conveying this information at present existing, 
beyond those mentioned above, which are manifestly imadequate, 
are found in the Annual Reports of the Poor Law Board, and in the 
recently published Returns on Local Taxation. The reports just 
named are of the greatest service in their several ways, but they 
only include portions of the subject. An annual return including a 
general and comprehensive report, with an appendix divided into 
pamphlets of a convenient size, in the same manner as the volumes 
of the Irish Census, would give the means of diffusing authentic 
intelligence throughout the kingdom. 

The local rate thus levied would continue to be administered by 
the municipal authorities in all cities and boroughs. The consolida- 
tion of the payments would afford in most imstances continuous 
occupation for the collectors, who should devote the whole of their 
time to the business. If the local levy were small, the authorities 
might advantageously avail themselves of the assistance of the 
officers of the Inland Revenue. In rural parishes the requisite 
notices might easily be distributed through the post offices, where 
the local rates might likewise be paid. One principle for assess- 
ment should prevail, with a uniform system of deductions. 

It would greatly simplify matters if every tenement or pr operty 
rated to local rates were numbered, and had this number marked 
on it in some suitable manner. This number would equally apply 
to the occupier, whether owner or tenant. It should correspond 
with the number in the rate-book, and im the register for voting, 
whether parochial or municipal, county or parhamentary. This 
number would be marked on the demand note or assessment paper, 
which would be annually left at each dwelling; and by it the tax 
payer would be readily recognised when he went to the tax office 
of his district. The production of the receipt would identify the 
tax payer at the polling place when he went to vote at a parochial, 
municipal, county, or parliamentary election. The case of the 
‘‘eompound householder” would for this purpose present no diffi- 
culty. His habitation would likewise receive its number, and it 
should be made compulsory on the landlord, within a reasonable 
time after the delivery of the receipt to him, to deliver the same to 
the occupier. To prevent personation, it would be needful to limit 
the right of voting to those electors who had gone themselves to 
the guildhall of the local government, and signed their names on 
the register, and at the back of the receipt at the same time. If it 
be objected, how would this meet the cases of those unable from 
want of education to sign their own names, it may be replied, can 
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those who are unable to meet this lowest test of education be fit to 
exercise the franchise? A limitation as to the time before this 
provision should be brought into effect would obviate much diffi- 
culty, and arrangements could easily be made for keeping the 
offices of the local governments open at such hours as would be 
suitable for all classes. 

It might be possible to save much of the expense of collection, by 
charging a percentage on all rates not brought to the local office 
within a certain stipulated date, after the time when the rate was 
made. ‘This percentage would defray some of the cost of collec- 
tion, while the bringing the remainder to the local office by the 
ratepayers themselves would, by rendering fewer local officers neces- 
sary, tend to dimimish expense. The rate being levied annually, at 
a fixed date, would greatly facilitate these arrangements. 

Nor would such a method in any way interfere with existing 
arrangements. Those rates which are now levied locally would 
continue to be so levied, only with the great advantage of a trained 
staff of officers and a careful system. 

Another desideratum would be more easily attained than under 
the existing mode of collection, viz., the consolidation of the local 
administration. As matters stand at present, there can hardly be 
fewer than two, there are generally more, governing bodies in every 
locality. The guardians of the poor administer their portion; the 
board of health do their share; the town councils, the county 
magistrates, to mention only some of the most prominent governing 
bodies, have their own functions as well. The school boards 
already appointed in many places, likely soon to be very general, 
if not universal, will, like those governing bodies previously named, 
have their own power of rating, with, it is to be presumed, all the 
authority of the other boards. The Sanitary Commissioners of 1870, 
looking at the subject from another point of view, have arrived 
at the same opinion. 

“We now wish to lay the utmost stress upon the importance 
“of taking every possible step towards introducing coincidence 
“‘ between the areas of petty sessions, highway districts, and unions 
‘¢ which will be rural districts. 

“ Unions, and sometimes even parishes, overlapping county boun- 
‘“daries; registration districts making incomplete correspondence 
“‘ with them in statistics of births and deaths; highway districts 
‘“made optionally, and irrespectively of all other areas, or coimciding 
“sometimes with one, sometimes with another; petty sessional 
“divisions generally differing from all; cause altogether to a 
“ country whose life is self-administration, probably the maximum 
“‘ of embarrassment and waste of local government, and the utmost 
loss of means and effectiveness. 
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“The same boundaries should, as far as possible, define the 
“areas of all these kinds of provincial executive, and their officers, 
“should be, as far as possible, the same for all those purposes.” — 
‘“‘ Report of the Sanitary Commission, 1870,” p. 53. 

It is scarcely within the scope of this work to go more into 
detail upon the composition of such a general board for local 
finance as is here suggested. It cannot be doubted but that great 
confusion in the fiscal system would take place, and in all probability 
vast needless expenditure be incurred, if one amount of tax were 
levied to maintain the army, another to provide for the navy, a 
third to defray the expenses of the civil list ; and if all these different 
taxes were charged on nearly the same property, but with differing 
classifications, and raised and administered by different boards, acting 
independently of each other. Yet this is but a faint picture of the 
existing local administration in England. Mr. Goschen’s words on 
the 3rd April, 1871, on bringing in the Government measures for 
regulating local taxation, and for local government, describe the 
present state of matters very forcibly :—‘‘ The truth is, that we have 
‘‘ a chaos as regards authorities, a chaos as regards rates, and a worse 
‘“‘ chaos than all as regards areas. And not only that, but every 
“ different form of collection which it is possible to conceive is applied 
‘** to the various local authorities administering these various rates in 
‘“‘ these various areas.’’ The proposed parochial boards and county 
financial boards will, it is to be hoped, provide the remedy recom- 
mended above. It is now desirable to proceed to a consideration of 
the system employed in Scotland and Ireland. 


VIl.—Scotland. 


In Scotland, the principle of dividing great part of the local 
taxation between the owner and the occupier of land appears to 
have prevailed from time immemorial. This principle is contained 
in the old Scotch statutes, which are the foundation of the Scotch 
poor laws ; those statutes contemplated that half of the entire sum 
should come from the land and the other half from the inhabitants.* 
The existing Scotch Poor Law Act was passed in 1845, by which 
parochial boards were empowered to raise the necessary funds for 
the relief of the poor, in three different ways :— 

I. By resolving that half the rate be imposed on the owners, 
and half on the occupiers of all lands and heritages. 

II. By assessing half on the owners, according to the value of 
their lands, and half on the whole of the inhabitants, according to 
their means and substance other than lands and tenements. 


* « Report of the Select Committee on Local Taxation.” Evidence of Mr. F. 
J. Cochran, 354. 
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III. By assessment, as an equal percentage upon the annual 
value of all lands and heritages, and upon the estimated annual 
income of the whole of the inhabitants from means and substance 
other than land heritages.* 

Practically speaking, the poor law assessment now is always 
raised according to the first method. “The system in Scotland was 
“to rate the owner uniformly till within recent years, when the 
“present poor law was passed. The occupier then had to pay half 
‘the rates for the first time. That, however, was not altogether a 
“new payment, though it was a payment in a different manner, 
‘“‘ because formerly, before there was any poor law, the paupers 
*“‘ were allowed to beg in the country. They had the privilege of 
‘* begging, and were supplied in kind by the farmers, and that pay- 
‘** ment in kind was, to great extent, converted into money under 
‘“¢ the new poor law.’’+ 

Macclesfield was given as an example of English municipal 
government; in a similar way we may take Aberdeen, described 
in the evidence of Mr. J. Cochran, as an instance for Scotland. 
Mr. Cochran, besides being much employed in the assessment and 
collection of the county rates, poor rates, income tax, &c., has, with 
his firm, charge of very considerable heritable property, both in 
the city and county. 

In Scotland, nearly as great a diversity of rates appears to exist 
as in Hngland, and a greater diversity even in the assessment; but 
in the governing bodies, in the mode of assessment, especially as 
regards the poor rate, and in the way in which the collection is 
administered, the advantage rests with those dwelling north of the 
Tweed. 

The rates for the county of Aberdeen consist of the following, 
besides the poor’s rates assessed as just mentioned :— 


The County General Assessment. 

The Police Assessment. 

The Prisons Assessment. 

The Militia Depot Assessment. 

The Registration of Voters Assessment. 

The Aberdeen Oounty and Municipal Buildings Assessment. 
The Cattle Diseases Prevention Assessment. 
The Turnpike Road Assessment. 

The Commutation Road Debt Assessment. 

The Roads Maintenance or Repair Assessment. 
The Roads Construction Assessmeit. 


* Report of the Select Committee on Local Taxation.” Evidence of 
Mr. J. Lambert, 2339. 
+ Ibid. Evidence of Mr. J. Caird, 41381. 
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Of these, the commutation road debt assessment is parochial, 
and only applies when a commutation road debt is in existence. 
The road repair assessment is over the whole county, but varies 
within each of the districts for which the county is divided for that 
purpose. The four different road assessments are in virtue of a 
local Act. All these various rates are raised from the owner only. 
But the arrangement as to the road maintenance rate, and the 
cattle diseases rate is, that the landlord may recover half the tax 
from the tenant. In all the other cases the tax falls entirely on the 
landlord. 

With regard to the borough rates.—In the city of Aberdeen, 
besides the poor rates, there are the police assessment, which in- 
eludes watching, lighting, water, and certain criminal expenditure ; 
a public health rate and a municipal building rate, under the 
charge of the commissioners of police ; and the rogue money, spent 
in paying the procurator fiscal, or public prosecutor, and in the 
apprehending of criminals and the detection of crime. All these 
are levied on the occupier. 

The prisons assessment, the valuation assessment, the registra- 
tion of births and of voters assessment, under the charge of the 
lord provost and magistrates. The militia depot, the roads assess- 
ment (under borough road trustees), are levied equally on the 
owner and occupier. 

The sewer rate under the charge of the police commissioners, 
the county and municipal buildings and court house assessments 
(under the charge of the lord provost and magistrates), are on the 
owner only. 

Whatever proportions of these rates are paid by the owner and 
occupier are collected separately from the owner and occupier; the 
doing this involves “additional labour,” “and a great many more 
‘‘ entries in the books.’’* : 

To illustrate the mode of assessment in a Scotch parish, half 
rural half urban, it is as well to cite the plan which Mr. Cochran 
set going in Old Machar, a parish containing nearly half the city of 
Aberdeen and five or six miles of farms outside it. Here, in order 
to. avoid levying different rates on the inhabitants who were liable 
in different proportions, an arrangement was made to charge a 
uniform rate, but on different proportions of the rent. 

The plan was as follows :— 

‘“‘ Rules of assessment for the poor of the parish of Old Machar, 
“under the Act 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 83, intituled ‘An Act for the 
“* Amendment and better Administration of the Laws relating 


* Vide evidence of Mr. I’. J. Cochran, Mr. Lambert, and Mr. Caird, before 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1870. 
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“to the Relief of the Poor in Scotland.’ One-half of the whole 
“assessment required for the parish shall be imposed upon the 
‘owners and the other half upon the tenants or occupants of all 
‘lands and heritages within the parish, rateably according to the 
“annual value of such lands and heritages, and in levying each half 
“* the following rules shall be observed. As to classification of lands: 
‘“‘ the lands and heritages in the parish of Old Machar shall, for the 
‘* purposes of the assessment on the tenants or occupants, be distin- 
‘“ guished into three separate classes; the first class consisting 
“of dwelling-houses and whole other lands and heritages, except 
‘‘ those mentioned in the second and third classes ; the second consist- 
‘fing of shops, warehouses, and stables used solely in the occupier’s 
‘“‘ trade or business, business offices, spinning mills, manufactories, 
‘brick works, quarries, water powers and railways, gas pipes, 
‘“‘ water pipes, and ground used for such pipes; and the third class 
‘“‘ consisting of farms, cultivated grounds, and fishings; and that 
“ the rates of assessment upon the tenants or occupants as such 
‘“‘ shall be so fixed as that the rate upon those of the second of 
‘“‘the said classes shall be as nearly as possible one-half, and the 
“rate upon those of the third class as nearly as possible one-fourth 
‘‘ part respectively of the rate upon those of the first class.’”* 
The outcome of the scheme was that the— 
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the owners paying 4,275/., the occupiers 4,733/., “ or (deducting 
‘‘ arrears, &c.) as near as might be one-half of the whole.” 

The local government of Aberdeen itself, with the number of 
different authorities mentioned above, appears to be nearly, if not 
quite, as complicated as that of Macclesfield. In the parish of 
Old Machar the poor law administration is conducted by a board of 
supervision. This does not meet above thrice in the year, and has 
full power to delegate their entire functions to various committees 
for the conduct of special portions of the business. The board 
consists of four different constituent bodies—owners of lands and 
heritages of the value of 20/. and upwards, and any agent appointed 
in writing by a heritor entitled to be a member of the board; the 
provost and baillies of the borough; the kirk session, consisting of 
the minister and elders, who, if numbering more than six, have 
to send only six from their number; and the elected members, about 
twenty in number. As there are about 1,500 20/. proprietors in 





* Mr. F. J. Cochran’s evidence to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, p. 18 (825). 
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the parish, little interest is taken in the choice of elected members, 
who form but a fractional part of the entire board. The whole 
arrangement seems to be a cumbrous one, but in Mr. Cochran’s 
opinion it has worked pretty well. 

Purely urban parish boards are constituted on a different 
system. In St. Nicholas, Aberdeen, for instance, fifteen members 
are elected by the ratepayers, four by the magistrates of the 
borough, four more by the kirk session. In rural parishes the 
boards are constituted as in the instance given above of Old 
Machar; except, of course, as to the provost and baillies where 
no royal burgh is situated in the parish. 

The county rates are raised by commissioners of supply, who 
are ‘‘all the proprietors who own a life rent in lands, or who have 
‘‘ a life rent in lands of the yearly value of 100/., or who are 
‘** owners in fee to that value, also the eldest son and the heir 
‘‘ apparent of the proprietor in fee of rents to the amount of 40ol., 
‘“‘and the factor of any proprietor in fee in the absence of the 
‘* proprietor who possesses lands of the yearly value of 800/.”— 
‘* Report of Local Taxation, 1870,” Mr. J. Lambert. 

‘There are no local taxation returns from Scotland which 
‘* bring together the total expenditure, such as exist in England and 
‘“‘ Treland.”” See Mr. Goschen’s question 2356, in ‘‘ Report of the 
‘** Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870.” 

The absence of this information prevents the possibility of an exact 
comparison between Scotland and Hngland, but it may be said that 
the Scotch method of giving those permanently interested in the 
fixed property of a place, whether in houses or land, in conjunction 
with the occupiers, so great a power over the local taxation, appears 
to have acted in a very beneficial manner for the interests of the 
inhabitants of that part of Great Britain. The reasons for this are 
well summed up in the following observations made by Mr. Caird :— 

‘In Scotland we have found that the owner, from being 
‘* directly called upon to pay a large proportion of the rates, takes 
‘* a very active interest in their administration, and I think that has 
‘* led to much economy, and also probably to a more liberal and far 
‘‘ seeing view of the position of affairs in the district, than would 
‘* be the case when it falls entirely upon the occupying: tenant.” 

Mr. Caird added— 

‘“‘ T think there is a great advantage in getting the occupier to 
‘* feel an interest as far as the management of the labouring poor 
‘and of roads are concerned, because there are many cases in which 
‘“‘ he has a very direct interest, and a great deal of knowledge of 
‘the matter. I think it is of very great advantage to get this 
‘‘ personal interest in the administration of those matters.”— 


Mr. J. Caird’s ** Evidence to the Select Committee, 1870,” p. 196. 
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An abstract of the poor law expenditure in Scotland during 
the years 1846-68 inclusive is given in Table R. The oe 
in comparing even this portion of the local taxation with that of 
the rest of Great Britain, is enhanced by the manner in which the 
ratio in the pound of the poor’s rate to the rateable value is com- 
puted. The returns of 1843 are taken as a basis, and the differences 
resulting are thus explained :— 

‘“ Although it has been thought desirable, for the purpose of 
icing aig with former years, to show in the preceding table the 
‘rate per cent. on the annual value of real property as returned in 

‘1843, it is right to state that, according to the annual value 
‘ returned in 1856, the rate per cent. forthe last twelve years would 
** be as follows :— 
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‘“‘ The rate per cent. for 1868 on the annual value of real property, 
‘as estimated for 1859, would be 6/. 13s. 115d., or 11. 6s. 43d. per 
“cent. greater than in 1856 when similar returns were available.” — 
‘“* Twenty-third Annual Report of Poor Law Board for Scotland,” 
D« Xiv. 

It would appear, according to this statement, that the rate of the 
poor law expenditure in Scotland was 5s. 75d. per head of the popu- 
lation in 1869, as compared with 7s. —{d. per head in England, and 
the local taxation generally seems to press less severely on the 
available revenues of the former than of the latter country. 


VITI.—Treland. 


Treland differs as to system of local taxation both from England 
and Scotland. The principle of the representation of the tax- 
payer appears more completely attained in Ireland than in Eng- 
land, but there is an absence of the prominence given to the 
landowner in Scotland. The general system is thus described by 
Dr. Hancock :— 

‘The grand jury cess is a tax peculiar to Ireland. The pur- 
* yoses for which it is raised are chiefly those provided in England 
“and Wales by the highway rate, turnpike tolls, county rates, rates 
“for bridges, and police rate. As to itsincidence it may be dipaed 
‘¢ into two parts—one for general objects, levied off the entire of each 
“ county or county of acity or a town; and the other for objects of a 
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“more local character, levied of each barony or half barony of a 
“ county, a division of the country which corresponds to a hundred 
in England. The cess is levied by an equal poundage rate on 
“the occupiers of landed property in each barony or half barony. 
The kind of property Hable to assessment corresponds very 
closely to that rateable to the poor rate in England and 
** Wales. 

“The origin of the jurisdiction of grand juries in Ireland over 
roads and bridges dates so far back as the reign of King Charles I, 
‘‘ when by statute 10 Car. I, cap. 26, sec. 2 (Irish), correspond- 
“ing to 22 Henry VIII, cap. 5 (English), the justices of assize and 
of te peace were directed to inquire what bridges in the county 
were broken down or out of repair, and to award process on 
presentment against such persons as were chargeable with the 
repair. If the persons lable were unknown, the expense was to 
be borne by the inhabitants of the county or barony where the 
bridge was situate, and the justices were directed to tax the 
inhabitants ‘reasonably’ for that purpose, with the assent of the 
grand jury. This appears to have been intended as a statutable 
substitute for the common law remedy and procedure by indict- 
ment, which, of course, would be of no avail where the parties 
liable could not be ascertained. The sanction of the grand jury 
to the taxation of the justices is quite peculiar to Ireland; the 
“ corresponding Act of Henry VIII required the assent of the 
constables, or the inhabitants of the city, town, or parish. 

“ From this commencement a whole code of local legislation 
peculiar to Ireland has arisen. In 1836 the power of the grand 
juries was limited by the creation of a tribunal called presentment 
sessions for each barony and for the county at large, consisting of 
the magistrates of the county and a certain number of the highest 
cesspayers chosen by ballot out of a list fixed by the grand jury. 
Nearly all the presentments as to which the grand jury have any 
discretion are required to be first passed at these presentment 
Sessions. _ 

“The constitution of these presentment sessions has been lately 
fully considered by the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons upon grand jury presentments, which sat during the session 
of 1868, and propositions recommending the entire abolition of 
“ both. sessions and grand jury, and the substitution of elective 
“baronial and county boards, were fully discussed. The Com- 
‘* mittee, however, recommend that the present bodies should be ~ 
‘retained, but with some modifications, which, if adopted, will 
‘have the effect of making the sessions more representative of the 
* seneral body of the cesspayers.”—‘‘ Returns of Local Taxation in 
* Treland, 1869,” p. 5 
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Local Tawation in Ireland, as Compared with that in Hngland. 


‘As stated in my former report’? (Dr. Hancock observes, in 
1869), “ the valuations in the two countries admit of only a very 
‘“ general comparison, as they are made under very different autho- 
‘¢ yities. The Irish valuation undergoes an annual revision in detail, 
“so far as the changes of occupation, or as the deterioration or 
‘“¢ improvement in the value of buildings is concerned, but this does 
‘“ not affect the gross value of each townland, exclusive of buildings, 
‘which remains a constant sum from year to year, capable of 
‘alteration only at the end of each period of fourteen years, and 
‘even then only upon the application of the grand jury of the 
“county. In the northern counties, where the valuation has been 
‘“‘ comparatively recent, it is believed to be within 20 per cent. 
‘* of the fair letting value of land on good estates, not including the 
‘* interest of yearly tenants or buildings; while in the south, where 
‘‘ no alteration has been made in the basis adopted in the valuation 
‘‘ made during the period following the famine of 1846-47, when 
‘“‘ the poor rates were high, and the state of agriculture depressed, 
‘‘ the valuation is believed to be still more below the letting value. 
‘¢ To whatever extent this is the case, the poundage rate of local 
‘“ taxation in Ireland appears higher than it really is. 

“‘ If the amount of local taxation (including all sums of receipts 
‘except money borrowed) in the two countries, be compared in 
‘* proportion to the population, the following results appear :— 


£ 
Estimated local taxation of Ireland, 1868 ...........0 2,804,717 
England and Wales _........ 20,145,884 


Amount of dca taxation on a portion of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales equal to the popula- 5:825,927 
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Amount by which the local beeen of Iveland is less 
than the local taxation on an equal portion of the 2021316 
population of England and Wales... cise f 

‘Tt appears from the above that the local taxation of Ireland is 
* 9.021,210/. less than it would be if the scale of locai taxation per 
“‘ head of the population was the same as in England and Wales. 

“Tt appears also that the rate of local taxation levied in 
a i a att in 1868, may be estimated at gs. 2d. per head, whilst the 

‘rate of local taxation in England and Wales in the same year may 
te estimated at 11. -s. 3d. per head.”—“ Returns of Local Taxa- 
“ tion in Ireland, 1869.” 

To arrive, however, at an estimate of the expenditure corre- 
sponding to the total local taxation of England, the charge for the 
Irish Constabulary Force, defrayed from the consolidated fund, 
should be added to this sum; the amount of the vote for the current 


year, 1871, was 843,007/. 
M 2 
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A discrepancy in the returns is pointed out in the “ Report of 
‘‘ the Irish Poor Law Commissioners for 1869.” 

‘* Tt will be seen that the total disbursement of poor rates for 
‘¢ all purposes, viz., relief, medical relief, burial grounds, registration 
‘“‘ of births, deaths, and marriages, and sanitary measures, was in 
“1868, 847,995/., and the amount of poor rate collected 848,070l., 
‘“‘ the levy and expenditure each making a poundage of fs. 35d. in 
“the pound on the valuation. In 1869 the expenditure fell to 
“* 817,7720., or 1s. 24d. in the pound, and the poor rate collected to 
“815,480. 

“In a volume entitled ‘Local Taxation, Ireland,’ which has 
** ‘been laid by Her Majesty’s command before Parliament, that part 
‘‘ of the Irish local taxation for 1868 which consists of poor rate, 
‘‘ig incorrectly stated to have been g21,807/.,* and the poundage 
‘* thereof to be 1s. 5d. in the pound on the valuation. This overstate- 
‘“‘ ment arises from the parliamentary grant having been included 
“as part of that year’s taxation. The grant, however, is provided 
‘* from the imperial funds, and is no part of the local taxation of 
“Treland. Neither does it represent in any way the local expendi- 
“¢ure of that year; for the grant is practically a recoup of 
‘‘ the expenditure in the previous year. In fact, for many years 
“past, neither the levy of poor rates nor the expenditure has 
‘* exceeded 1s. 35d. in the pound, and has usually been much below 
“ it.”’—‘* Annual Report of the Commissioners for Administering 
“‘ the Laws for Relief of the Poor in Ireland, 1870,” p. 20. 


IX.—Some Other Points ir Local Tawation. 


Some incidental but important points were reserved for further 
consideration in the outline of the main question given above. 
Among these are the objections which have been made to the 
mauner in which the existing local taxation is raised, and to defray- 
ing certain charges from local funds. 

These have been put by Sir M. Lopes, with regard to the 
assessment on land employed for agricultural purposes, in a very 
forcible manner. Sir M. Lopes stated that ‘a man purchasing 
“a large estate, with the buildings dilapidated and the land 
*‘ undrained, invested a considerable sum in the necessary improve- 
‘‘ ments, and was immediately assessed on those improvements. 
‘Why should he pay local taxation on the money thus invested 
‘‘ more than if it had remained perhaps in the foreign funds? So, 
‘“ aoain, a man rented a farm for fourteen years. He found’ that 
‘unless he spent a large sum in manure it would be a ruinous 


-* The total local taxation for the year 1869, is given in Table P. No further 
analysis is attempted, the absence of a police rate, in general, for Ireland, affecting 
the totals so much as to prevent any useful comparison with England. 
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“undertaking. He borrowed money for the purpose, and imme- 
‘* diately the assessment committee came down upon him and made 
“him pay local taxation on the personal property he had borrowed 

‘* and invested in it.”’* 

The answer to objections of this class is twofold :—That those 
who acted thus thought it worth while to do go ; 

That so far as the grievance exists, it is not an agricultural 
grievance only. 

The purchaser of the let-down estate in the one case, the hirer 
in the other, undoubtedly considered that they obtained, in con- 
sequence of the land being so much “run out,” a slioaper bargain 
in proportion to condition than they could have done elsewhere, 
otherwise they would not have bought or hired it. It is true that 
some experienced land agents Hola the contrary opinion; namely, 
that land, when let down in condition, never sinks as low in value 
as is proportionate to that condition; but there are, doubtless, 
exceptional cases. At all events, these persons thought otherwise. 
They thought it worth while to enter on these bargains; they 
considered, perhaps truly, that the money invested in improvements 
was not only well secured, but would yield a larger return when so 
employed than it did before. Large enough, in the one instance, to 
reproduce the dividends presumably obtainable from the “ foreign 
‘“‘funds;’ in the other, to provide the interest on the capital 
borrowed after paying all outgoings, in which the usual local 
taxation bore a share. Nor is the hardship these persons com- 
plained of confined to the improvements of agricultural land only. 
Had the landowner or the farmer instanced, employed their capital 
in effecting similar improvements upon dilapidated house property 
in any town, they would have found the local assessors there equally 
alive to any marked rise in the value of a manufactory, an office, 
or a shop. 

The practical consideration arising is, that the amount of local 
taxation should not be, as now, a local matter only; but that it 
should be considered in its relation to imperial taxation as well. 
A particular and unlooked-for pressure cf local taxation on one 
form of investment alone, such as an investment in agricultural 
improvements, would be a peculiarly objectionable impost. If the 
burden of taxation of any improvement of what is technically 
termed real property, whether that consists of lands or tenements, 
becomes, or is, so onerous as to amount to a real bar to the 
improvement of that description of property, it is the duty of the 
Government to inquire into the matter, and to adjust the local 
taxation in such a manner as to prevent this from occurring. 


* From report of speech made by Sir M. Lopes, in the debate on local 
taxation, House of Commons, 21st February, 1870. 
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Otherwise the general prosperity of the country, so far as it depends 
on such improvements, will receive a check which may be preju- 
dicial to it in the highest degree. It would be an evil day for the 
country should the small capitalist—the owner of, say from 3,000/. 
to 5,000/.—find that it answered his purpose better to keep his 
money in some foreign stock and content himself with drawing the 
dividends as they became due, and living on the proceeds, instead 
of investing the capital in some occupation which would offer the 
ordinary profits of trade, being deterred by the pressure of local 
taxation on the industrial occupations of the country. 

The abolition of exemptions of Government property would, in 
the existing state of matters, be clearly an act of justice. Every 
trade, every manufacture, has a tendency to attract labour to its 
vicinity, and, with the present habits of our working population, an 
increase of the poor rates is almost certain to follow such an aggre- 
gation of working men. Sanitary measures become also requisite, 
- and considerable expense is thus entailed. There can be no equitable 
reason why a Government factory or dockyard should not be charged 
with local rates exactly in the same manner as a private concern of 
a similar nature. The same principle applies in some other cases. 
Some descriptions of property are only partially rateable, or assessed 
on so different a principle as amount to a practical exemption.* 
Thus, though ‘saleable underwoods” are rateable, plantations 
made for ornament or for shelter to game are only so when there 
is underwood which is felled periodically. Plantations are, how- 
ever, rateable for the herbage growing between the trees, generally 
at about Is. per acre. Parks are rated according to the rent they 
will command, which may differ very much from the agricultural 
or other value. As an extreme case, Holland House and Park may 
be cited. The gross assessment is 1,400/.; and net, according to the 
ratio used for all in Kensington parish, 1,167/. This is for the 
house and park. About half the assessment may be put on the 
park of 150 acres. ‘The remarks on Lord Sefton’s unused land at 
Liverpool, No. 2,956, Evidence Select Committee, Mr. H. C. Beloe, 
are curious. The right of shooting appears to be rateable if let 
separately from the land;f+ but not rateable if retained in the 
owner’s possession.{ Such alterations would, however, only affect 
‘a few places. The same is to be said as to the assessment of 
mines. This would add only about six millions and a-half to the 
present rateable value of about 100 millions. But though these 
alterations would be only local in their influence, and no general 


* The details of the properties expressly liable are given in Appendix, No. I. 

+ Vide Meyrick v. Battle Union, “ Justice of the Peace,” 30, p. 727. 

t Vide Reg. v. Thurstone, 1 H. and K., 502; but Chief Justice Cockburn throws 
a doubt upon that decision in Meyrick v. Battle Union, 
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effect can be looked for from such measures, it is desirable that 
such exemptions should cease. 

On the other hand, the owners of some descriptions of property, 
for instance tithes, complain that their property is over assessed in 
proportion to other property. The amount of the rent charge in 
each parish is accurately known, and on this amount the clergyman 
or titheholder is assessed. The assessment of the rest of the parish 
is generally made by farmers, the persons most concerned in keeping 
their own ratings low, and the amount of their payments to their 
landlords may not be a matter of equal notoriety with the tithe. 
The principles on which deductions are made from the gross value 
assessed appear to differ materially in the cases of the farmer and the 
parson, be he vicar or rector. For instance, until recently, a deduc- 
tion was allowed from the total value of the living, in cases where 
the exigencies of population and area obviously made the employ- 
ment of a curate in addition to the incumbent a necessity. This 
exemption has been recently annulled by a decision.in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench.* No deduction either is allowed for payments made 
by the incumbent to the ‘ Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund” in the 
cases where a living is mortgaged to the governors of that fund for 
the repairs or rebuilding of the parsonage house. These payments, 
however, certainly appear to come within the statutable deductions 
which are to be made from the gross, in order to arrive at the rate- 
able value, among which deductions the cost of repairs is par- 
ticularly specified. There appears to be some ground for a belief 
that some inequality of assessment exists in these cases, and that 
attention should be called to them whenever existing arrangements 
are revised. 

The incidence of local taxation on railways, gasworks, and 
waterworks appears extremely disproportionate to that on other 
industrial undertakings, which, while carrying on businesses on a 
large scale, have no “ visible and local” connection with the land, 
except in regard to the houses or other premises which they may 
occupy. A bank, a discount company, or a brewery company, to 
take some familiar instances, may be carrying on their respective 
trades, employing large capitals, gaining large profits, but the per- 
centage which they pay to local taxation will be far sraaller in 
proportion than that which is imposed on railways, and the other 
similar industrial associations named above. In the case of a bank- 
ing company, the rating is on the rental of the premises occupied, 
which rental probably is but a very small part of the expenses of 
carrying on the business. In the case of the railway, the gas- 

* Reg. v. Sherford, “ Justice of the Peace,” 31, p. 436. 


The inconveniences arising from legislating on one part of the subject of rating 
alone, are shown in Appendix IT, 
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works, or the waterworks, as the company is not only the owner 
but the occupier, a hypothetical tenancy is supposed to exist, and 
the net value, for the purpose of rating, is arrived at by deducting 
the expenses of working from the gross profit, and by then making 
certain further allowances for the maintenance of those portions of 
the materials employed (e.g., the permanent way of a railway) 
which are most lable to deterioration. A» hypothetical valuation of 
a railway was given by Mr. Edward Ryde, in a paper read before 
the Institution of Surveyors, 28th November, 1870, and is subjoined 
here in a condensed form :— 





£ 
Gross receipts of railway (Say)\s.....)..cdsseiovorsessersonscesoeenenes 500,000 
Deduct working expenses, maintenance of way, &c. ........ 250,000 
250,000 
Deduct occupiers’ share, interest on capital, Ke. vse 125,000 
. 125,000 
Statutable deductions, renewal of way, GC. ...scsssersersereees 20,000 
Rateable Vale. sssiex cap lepetho.cegetv tne pisncdeawess 105,000 


The result is, that the rating is based, to a great extent, on the 
profits earned by the concern; while in the case of an ordinary 
industrial company, profits do not enter into the account. In the 
case of a farm, for instance, it is the rent, not the presumed profit 
of the farmer, which forms the basis of the rateable value. The 
legislature has, in some cases, recognised the principle that the 
incidence of local taxation on these companies is unduly severe. 
According to the Health of Towns Act, railways, canals, and 
waterworks are only assessed at one-fourth of their ordinary rate- 
able value for the rates levied under that Act. When canals were 
first introduced into this country, the legislature, contemplating the 
benefits which such undertakings would confer on the districts 
through which they passed, and considering that the ordinary 
methods of assessment did not apply to such concerns, sanctioned 
arrangements according to which the canal was rated, in respect 
of the land occupied, according to the value of the land adjacent, 
a method which seems to afford a very fair basis.* 


* « And be it further enacted, that the said company of proprietors of the said 
«* Worcester and Birmingham Canal shall, from time to time, be rated to all parlia- 
«‘ mentary and parochial taxes, rates, and assessments for, and in respect of the 
“lands and hereditaments taken and used by the said company for the purposes of 
“ the said navigation; and all warehouses and other buildings erected, or to be 
“ erected thereon by the said company of proprietors by virtue of the said Act, and 
“of this present Act, in the same proportions as other lands, grounds, and build- 
* ings adjoining or lying near the said canal are, or shall be, rated.”—Canal Rating 
Clause, 38 Geo. III, cap. 31; see also 39 Geo. ITI, cap. 80, sec. 46, Stratford-upon- 
Avon Canal. 
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In 1864, when a considerable clearance of house property, 
especially in the metropolis, was contemplated for railway exten- 
sions, it was provided that, as a great extent of rateable property 
would be destroyed, the railway company causing such a demolition 
should be rateable to the same amount as the property destroyed 
was rated at, until the railway was completed. No similar arrange- 
ment, it should be mentioned, has been made in any other case 
where property has been taken for purposes of improvement. The 
principle acted on was, that the parishes should not lose by the 
construction of the railway. The natural inference would appear 
to be, that the parishes should not ultimately gain. Under these 
circumstances, and with so many analogous points in their favour, 
it is not to be wondered at that the companies, thus exposed to a 
disproportionate taxation in respect of the rates levied on the poor 
rate series, have on every possible opportunity made every effort in 
their power to obtain a reduction. Every point has been contested. 
The amount of litigation attending on these assessments has been 
enormous, and in the vast majority of cases the assessment ig 
arrived at by means of a compromise, and not by any certain and 
well considered method. oe 

The late Mr. Justice Wightman, when delivering judgment in 
one case which came before him (that of the West Middlesex 
Waterworks Company), observed that the whole subject appeared 
to him to be involved in so much difficulty and uncertainty, that he 
could not but hope that the legislature might interfere or make 
some provision adapted to the rating of the property of such com- 
panies, which might declare the principle upon which such com- 
panies should be rated, and establish some uniform and practical 
mode of carrying that principle into effect. According to the 
method at present followed, the railway, the gas, or the water 
company is regarded as the occupier or owner of the extent of land 
improved by the industrial business carried on by the company. 
But if the basis adopted in rating canal property, as mentioned 
above, was not considered satisfactory, a fair method would appear 
to be to regard these companies as the owners of vast machines, 
either for the transport of passengers, or of water, or for the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas. The viaducts, the tunnels of a 
railway, the mains of a water or a gas company, are certainly, 
strictly speaking, stock in trade to those concerns. The existing 
method of assessment according to the profits of the business they 
carry on, in respect of the land they occupy, is in fact to tax stock 
in trade, which in all other cases in England is exempt from local 
taxation. A very remarkable instance of the severity of this taxa- 
tion is mentioned in the minutes of evidence taken before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Valuations, &c., Land and 
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Assessments (Scotland) Bill, 1870. The instance referred to is that 
of a waterworks company, but it illustrates the method adopted 
with sufficient clearness. 

The main conduit of the Glasgow Waterworks Company from 
Loch Katrine running towards Glasgow, commences in the parish 
of Aberfoil and opens into another parish. It thus passes entirely 
underground, completely through the parish of Aberfoil, entirely 
out of sight, causing neither injury to, nor disturbance of, the soil. 
As stated, “‘ you may go through the parish and never know that 
‘the thing is there.’ Yet the value of this tunnel or aqueduct 
and piping, as ascertained under the existing law for the purposes of 
rating, 1s 4,822/., that is to say, the company is rated on the basis 
of 4,822/. to the parish for this “ beneficial occupation.” It is not 
to be wondered. at that ‘‘ the parishes and counties through which 
‘the line of water pipes passed,-were very agreeably surprised 
‘‘ when they understood the large value which was put upon these 
‘¢ works.”’* Gasworks and railways are proceeded with exactly 
in the same way. The method followed in Scotland by Mr. Dods, 
the appointed Assessor, in assessing railways and canals is as 
follows :—‘‘ I proceeded first to take the gross revenue of the 
‘railway companies from all sources as a foundation, I then 
“* deducted the working expenses, except the item for maintenance 
“of way. This brought out the net revenue. 

‘“‘T then ascertained the value of the plant and rolling stock 
‘* employed by the companies in realising these profits, and allowed 
‘¢ 25 per cent. on that value, deducting which from the net revenue, 
‘* left the value to which the railway was subject for assessments. 
““ This 25 per cent. embraced tenants’ profits; some minor charges 
‘* were allowed for or apportioned.” 

The result in the case of the Glasgow and South Western Rail- 
way is as follows :— 

Year Ending Whit-Sunday, 1870. 








£ 
NOLAN TOMO RNIO 6.5: dasadih Ue rogus gaara Mtaeuante sc tee gaa tet Oan 563,874 
Bxpouditure (gay) Gh .u+ Hace dasa 192,422 
Net revenue according to this method ............ Ewe eT se 
Value of plant 633,970. 
SS SGT CORT OMNI a reece cert ae tartrig £158,492 
OUHSP BUECWATROS psvcarciksaseasengnrroesremnintias 5,814 
== 164,306 
Vailito for Sss6s era Ontg iininccnivsssszesaghectapenveters’s 207,146 


Thus the line of railway is assessed on nearly two-fifths of its gross 
earnings. 


* Kvidence of Mr. G, Dods, assessor of railways and canals in Scotland, 
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_ The result is, that while the return on the total capital employed 
in the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow and South Western, 
Highland, and Great North of Scotland Railways is 4:02 per cent., 
the percentage of valuation to gross revenue is 27°97 per cent., and 
to net revenue 55°32.* 

The percentage of railway valuation to valuation of all other 

property is 10 per cent., while the percentage of acreage (20,148) 
of railways to acreage (20,030,017) of all other property only about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent.+ ; 
_ This is the method of rating in Scotland, where “means and 
‘‘ substance,” which would of course include stock in trade, are, in 
the case of such companies, included in the assessment. But, 
nevertheless, the incidence of the taxation on railways in England 
Gincluding rates and Government duty), notwithstanding that 
‘“means and substance ” are not ostensibly included in this country, 
is heavier than either in Scotland or Ireland. 

The figures for the year 1867 are given below from Slaughter’s 
‘* Railway Intelligence’”’ for 1869 :— 





Rates and 





Government Duty. Per Cent. to Profit. 
£ 
Pipelaind so. aurewsiepsrsaiss 1,165,295 6°96 
Rooted) ..5.0.)-.sispnevacseneas- 114,402 5°44 
OSS RE Res an oe 51,051¢ 5°20 
United Kingdom .... 1,330,748 6°71 


t No Government duty in Ireland—rates only. 





It now becomes desirable to refer to those charges on local 
funds which have been thought rather to belong to the imperial 
budget. The grants by Government in aid of such charges have 
necessarily to be considered with them, 

As fresh requirements have arisen in various directions, such as 
for police, more efficient schoolmasters in workhouses, and some 
medical charges, the outlay has occasionally been so great that 
the property liable to assessment in the places concerned has 
appeared to be inadequate to meet the burden. Hence arose the 
necessity of some mode of bringing the imperial exchequer to aid, 
while endeavouring to avoid endangering the security for economy 
obtained by the local principle of making those pay who administer 
the expenditure ; and an arrangement for grants in aid has followed. 
These, as made at present, do not appear to have proceeded on 
* Appendix, No. III. Report from Select Committee on Valuation of Lands 


and Assessments (Scotland) Bill, 1870, 
+ Appendix, No, IT, ditto, 
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any systematic principle. Like much modern legislation, they may 
have been based on the rough-and-ready method of the “rule of 
“thumb” rather than on any more exact arrangement. A more 
equitable division might be made by enacting that those expenses, 
in the administration of which local knowledge and the desire for 
local economy are of little or no avail, or in the incurring of which 
local requirements have little or no share, should be regarded as 
fit subjects to be separated from the local and placed on the impe- 
rial budget. 

The subject has not escaped the notice of Mr. Gladstone, who, 
speaking on local taxation on 21st February, 1870, in the House of 
Commons, remarked, “I am bound to say that it would be very 
‘* wise to arrive at a conclusion with respect to the present assis- 
‘tance given from the imperial funds to local purposes; to ascer- 
‘¢ tain whether it is too great or too small; whether given in the 
‘“‘ best manner, and whether or not it interferes with sound prin- 
*¢ ciples of administration.” 

The existing arrangement is open to great objections, with but 
few corresponding advantages. A grant made in aid of any branch 
of local expenditure, the police, for instance, requires a correspond- 
ing inspection, to ascertain that the purposes for which the grant 
was made have been fulfilled.. This inspection, if slight, cannot be 
satisfactory ; if complete, involves a system of supervision which 
would suffice of itself, to the complete administration of everything 
concerned. ‘To revise these assisted charges, and then to place the 
whole cost of those retained as of imperial concern on the consoli- 
dated fund, would probably result in a considerable economy from 
the remedial effects of a more systematic arrangement. The coun- 
try meanwhile would be spared the great and increasing evils of 
divided local jurisdiction. The police force certainly appears to 
need a more complete organisation, which could scarcely be effected 
without a more direct control from a central authority. 

“There are, exclusive of the police of the metropolis and the 
‘ city of London, something like 200 separate forces (in England 
“ and Wales) acting quite independently, having each local interests 
‘© to serve, subject to distinct local authorities, and unaccustomed 
“to co-operate for the furtherance of any common object. It is 
“ owing ina great measure to this cause that the supervision of 
‘¢ gonvicts in England under the Act of 1864 has not been more 
‘“¢ efficient.’”,—Colonel James Fraser, Commissioner of Police, letter 
in the “Times,” 13th March, 1869. j 

It must be borne in mind that this needless subdivision involves, 
in an economic point of view, an unnecessary number of separate 
funds for providing superannuation allowances; doubtless, also, an 
unnecessary number of superior officers for so many small detach- 
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ments ; with other expenses of stations, &c.; and the waste in the 
cost of administration involved by so many separate jurisdictions in 
many ways. Nor is the confining the career of an efficient police 
officer of any grade to the narrow limits of a local force in any way 
desirable. Ifa really capable man, he is always on the look out for 
openings elsewhere; while the system of appointment by the selec- 
tion of local authorities and testimonials has but little to recom- 
mend it. A broader field, with the larger prizes naturally open in 
consequence, would be likely to secure the services of a better class 
of officer, while the chances of immunity now obtainable by the law- 
breaker among the differences of jurisdiction, would be curtailed or 
lost. In both cases economy would probably result. It is probable 
that a consolidation of these 200 forces of police would lead to other 
advantages in administration besides those mentioned by Colonel 
Fraser ;—a more complete repression of crime, a more complete 
supervision of vagrants, to mention these points alone, would lead to 
considerable economical advantages. ‘To continue this portion of 
the subject, as an illustration of the wide field still open for improve- 
ment, the vast and increasing number of tramps and vagrants may 
be referred to. The need of a careful and rigid dealing with this 
dangerous class of the population is most pressing, and has been 
made the subject of a special inquiry.* The numbers of tramps are 
very differently computed in different returns. This is alone suffi- 
cient to indicate the need of a uniform mode of dealing with such 
persons. The following extract from the Report of the Poor Law 
Board, 1869-70, shows the difference between returns of vagrants 
made by the police, and those of poor law guardians. With this 
statement may be compared the numbers noted in one county of 
England alone (Hampshire), amounting in 1869 to 26,479. The 
individuals of so wandering a class may doubtless be frequently 
counted over and over again in many differing localities; but the 
difference in the numbers stated is too great to be accounted for by 
this explanation only. 

“ Our attention has been drawn to the great discrepancy between 
“ the number of vagrants, as shown by the returns prepared by the 
“ clerks to the guardians, and summarised by us, and the numbers 
“ oiven in the returns which have hitherto been issued by the 
“ police. For instance, the number of vagrants known to the police 


‘¢ were :— 
On Ist April, 1867 ccssecosesererrereonsserorssrensnenees 32,528 
59 68 SAE BOUDOCHOnD UUDO OeHION COC OOOOUODONR0 G0U0 36,179 


‘Whereas the poor law returns showed the number of vagrants 


* Vide, “Presented by command” [No. 14678], “ Reports on Vagrancy, 
3) 
« made to the Poor Law Board by Poor Law Inspectors, 1866. 
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to be, on Ist January, 1867, 5,027; and 6,129 on the same day in 
TU LOUO. 

“This great difference arises from the circumstance that the 
‘* guardians necessarily confine their return to those vagrants who 
‘“‘ apply to them for relief, while the police authorities include all 
‘* persons known to them as vagrants and tramps, whether sleeping 
‘in casual wards at the cost of the rates, or in lodgings at their 
“own expense. In fact the poor law returns only deal with pawper 
“vagrants, the police returns with all vagrants and tramps.”— 
si Twenty-second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1869-70,” 
pp. xxx and xxxi. 

The principles which apply to the regulation of the police 
apply with even more force to gaols. No reason can fairly be given 
for constituting any penalty inflicted by the Imperial Government a 
charge on local taxation. Does the fact that a rogue reared, say at 
Cardiff, is captured and convicted at York, render it a fair thing 
that the ratepayers of that locality should have to contribute at all 
to his maintenance, while he is expiating his offence in the castle or 
the city gaol. The offence was against the laws of the country ; 
should not the whole of the expense of the administration of those 
laws be borne by the country ? 

While on this portion of the subject, it is desirable to consider 
whether any good reason can be given for the maintenance of both 
a city and a county gaol in the same place, or for retaining a distinc- 
tion between local and imperial prisons. It may be added that a 
~ complete and uniform administration over the gaols of the country 
_ would probably not only lead to some considerable economy, but by 
strengthening the hands of authority, conduce to a more efficient 
repression of the criminal and vagrant classes. 

Though it is most desirable the administration of ordinary 
pauperism should rest with the locality concerned, a doubt arises 
whether the same reasons apply in the case of lunatics, or those 
incapacitated by some bodily defect from gaining a livelihood. 
Part of the reasons for keeping the management of the funds 
for the relief of the poor in the hands of those interested in the 
locality, is that their local knowledge may detect fraudulent imposi- 
tions on the poor fund, and in other similar ways promote economy. 
In neither direction can these reasons have as much force in the 
case of lunatics as of ordinary paupers. ‘‘The enforcement of a 
‘“ reoular test of destitution in all doubtful cases, and a system of 
‘* administration in the hands of the elected agents of the ratepayers 
** of a limited area,”’ well said to be the strong points of the existing 
system, are of less avail in respect to these cases, which can also be 
scarcely properly attended to within the walls of the ordinary work- 
house without great additional expense, both in providing specially 
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trained attendants and suitable accommodation. The presence, too, 
of idiots or the “ fatuous,” in the Scotch sense, in the adult wards 
is highly objectionable. A large asylum, or, could a suitable oppor- 
tunity be found for it, arrangements for pele out on the Belgian 
system, appear to present better opportunities for the management 
of such cases. Should a reconsideration of local charges take place, 
ad portion of the subject might well be investigated. “ It is clearly 
“an expense which stands on a ditferent footing altogether from 
“the other items of poor law expenditure.”—‘ Twenty-second 
“ Report of Poor Law Board.” 

That any of the expenses attending the militia should fie 
reckoned among charges to be defrayed by the county, can only 
be explained is remembrance of the historical position of that 
force. As a reconsideration of the whole question of national 
defence appears probable, it is sufficient to advert here to the fact | 
that the expenses of the volunteer forces of the country (in some 
respects more “local”’ even than the militia) have been defrayed 
without hesitation from the consolidated fund. There can be no 
doubt that if the militia were of as recent an introduction ag the 
volunteer force, all the expenses entailed by it would be See 
from the same source, as the latter is. 

The payments on account of the Registration Act,—the expenses 
connected with parliamentary registration and the cost of the jury 
lists,—also appear to be ae expenses incurred for imperial, 
not for local purposes, and should be dealt with accordingly. 


X.—Other Sources of Revenue than Rates. 


As other means of raising or contributing to a local revenue 
than the sums raised by rates are within the scope of this work, it 
is desirable to give some notice of them. 

Markets——The tolls to be raised from this source can never, or 
at least ought never, to be very high. If these tolls-rise to such a 
scale that they augment the cost of the provisions sold, they amount 
in fact to an octroi duty, one of the most undesirable methods of 
raising a revenue that can be devised, from the inequality of the 
incidence. A tax on provisions falls most heavily on the lowest 
sections of the poorest classes, and is open to almost every objection 
which can be raised to a tax. Such taxes must, from their nature, 
be almost invariably opposed to Adam Smith’s first canon of taxation, 
‘that each person ought to contribute to the revenue in propor- 
* tion to his ability to pay.” A tax on coals has the same disad- 
vantages with a tax on provisions, with the additional one that it is 
a direct tax on all manufactures within its limit as well. Such 
forms of taxation are fortunately so little known in this country that 
the opinion of a foreigner, and of a Frenchman, the inhabitant of 


- 
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a country where octroi duties are of frequent occurrence, is the best 
to be cited :— 

“ Moins grand est le gateau et plus fortement le fise le rogne. 
‘“* C’est vrai encore et surtout de ’impdt de consommation. Le fise 
“ne tient presqu’aucun compte ni de la qualité ni du prix. le 
‘* ¢netit bleu’ qui empoisonne le macgon ‘contribue’ autant que le 
** Chateau-Margau dont se délecte l’entrepreneur; ainsi pour la marée, 
‘les viandes, les liqueurs. Personne w’ignore, de plus, que les 
‘* depenses sujettes 4 imposition prennent une part autrement large 
‘sur le budget de la mansarde que sur le budget du premier étage. 
‘‘ A supposer, par exemple, que les impdts et octrois sur les liquides, 
** les comestibles et les combustibles les renchérissent de vingt pour 
** cent., cette sur-dépense de vingt pour cent. absorbera peut-étre le 
*‘ cinquieme et au-dela du revenu de l’ouvrier; elle n’augmentera 
** pas d’un vingticme la depense totale du fabricant.”—“ Le Bilan de 
** ? Empire,” par M. J. H. Horn. 2iéme edition, p. 10. 

Tramways.—A small fixed charge may fairly be laid on such under- 
takings. This may be considered as a rent for the use of the soil 
covered by the lines of way, and for the privilege of passage. It might 
either be levied as a rent, or as a percentage on the traffic. Taxes on 
locomotion should, however, never be sufficiently high as to interfere 
with its complete freedom, or in any way to impede the traffic. It 
is not probable that any large revenue can, except in the largest 
cities of the empire, be raised from this source. A concession for a 
term of years, as in the case of our Indian and most foreign 
railways, offers obvious advantages for a fair adjustment of charges 
between a municipality and a company offering to make such lines. 
The ‘Tramways Act” of last session gave permission to “local 
‘* authorities’? to construct such lines in any part of Great Britain, 
and likewise authorised the borrowimg money for a period not 
exceeding thirty years for the carrying on of the works where the 
“local rate’’ is insufficient. With this object the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is authorised to borrow 300,000/. This sum, if 
raised, will be levied on ‘ occupiers”’ alone, while experience shows 
that ‘owners’’ are the eventual gainers by the improvement in 
the value of property which increased facilities for locomotion tend 
to produce. : 

Sewage Farms.— Sewage farms’’ have been indicated as pro- 
bable sources of income to local authorities. In some instances such 
undertakings have been already attempted. The scheme in use at 
Cheltenham is reported to be in profitable operation. In the existing 
state of the question little more can be said than that some of the 
projects seem to promise favorably. That a considerable source of 
profit exists is obvious; as also that at present but little use has. 
been made of it. The sciences of chemistry and engineering will 
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probably before long find a solution of the difficulties which hitherto 
have prevented success. Meanwhile, the following remarks by 
Mr. Corfield do not appear out of place here. 

(a.) That by careful and well-conducted sewage irrigation, 
especially with the application of small quantities per acre, the 
purification of the whole liquid refuse of a town is practically 
perfect, and has been ensured in cases where it was not at all the 
object of the agriculturist; and that it is the only process known 
by which that purification can be effected on a large or small 
scale. 

(0.) That by it the value of land is enormously increased—at 
least doubled in every instance. That perfectly worthless land, 
blowing sea-sand, for instance, can be made in this way to support 
large and valuable crops. 

(c.) That the quantity per acre obtained from all crops is 
enormously increased. 

(d.) That it reduces to a great extent, or entirely renders 
unnecessary, the usual amount of artificial manures of all kinds, 
by supplying a manure especially adapted, from its complex con- 
stitution, for the nourishment of crops, supplying it moreover in a 
state of solution; that is to say, in the most readily absorbable 
condition, and supplying at the same time that most necessary aid 
to vegetation, water, by which the value of the manure during the 
greater part of the year is almost doubled. 

(e.) That by it the farmer is rendered almost entirely indepen- 
dent of the weather, so that he can be practically certain of his 
crops, and, moreover, be able to transplant them as much as he 
pleases. 

- (f.) That with all these advantages it is no wonder that when- 
ever sewage has not been wastefully applied it has been found to 
pay; and that when its management is more thoroughly understood 
it will doubtless be found to be a valuable source of income to the 
towns. In fact,in the words of the Rivers Pollution Commissioners: 
(1870), intermittent filtration is a costly process with no possibility 
of any return; whilst irrigation, although it may in the first 
instance require a larger outlay of capital, affords a hopeful prospect 
of a return for the capital invested.* 

Gasworks.—The profits derived from the gasworks in the hands of 
the Manchester corporation, have frequently been cited as an instance 
of the advantage to be gained by making such undertakings the 
property of a municipality. Manchester has undoubtedly been 
considered benefitted by this arrangement; no less a sum than 


* “A Digest of Facts relating to the Treatment and Utilisation of Sewage.”— 
By W. B. Corfield, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co,, 1870. 
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477,7131. having been paid over for purposes of local improvements 
up to 1866. In looking into the matter, however, as a guide for 
similar arrangements elsewhere, it has to be remembered that 
Manchester presents a very favourable opportunity for such a plan, 
in consequence of the large field for operation. The arrangement is 
one of long standing in the place. The Manchester gasworks were 
transferred to the corporation in 1844, The maximum price of gas 
was 6s. per 1,000 feet within the limits of the city at that time. This 
price was gradually reduced, till in 1865 it was 3s. 2d. per 1,000 
feet ; and the profits realised on the capital invested have been 
greatly diminished in consequence, although not in proportion 
(from 19°78 per cent. in 1844, to 13:20 per cent. in 1866); some 
compensation having been found in the greater consumption. The 
profits, as in all similar industrial undertakings, fluctuate con- 
siderably. In 1867 the balance available for improvements was 
diminished to 13,257/., as against 19,516/. in the preceding year, 
though an increase took place in the consumption of 5°04 per cent., 
and a reduction is stated to have occurred in the illuminating power 
of the gas supplied, the price remaining the same as in the preceding 
year. The gradual diminution m the balance available for local 
improvements appears to have led to a practice which must be 
considered an objectionable one, of anticipating future profits as 
yet not realised. This arrangement, sanctioned by the city couneil 
(Ath March, 1868), though not without.some dissentient opinions, 
has been continued. At a meeting of the council, 6th October, 1869, 
“the further sum of 11,303/. 19s. 8d., in anticipation of future 
‘« profits,’ was directed to be paid over for local improvements. 
The price of gas in Manchester appears to be about the same as in 
some other towns nearly similarly situated. Thus, at Sheffield, 
where the works (1869) were in the possession of a Company, the 
price was 3s. 3d. per 1,000 feet. The general tendency appears to 
be in favour of authorities purchasing gasworks, to judge by the 
number of such arrangements which have recently been made. There 
are other reasons besides those of profit which lead to this result. 
Some advantages will presumably be obtained by the local authori- 
ties, as at Manchester, but it is probable that, unless under very 
favourable circumstances, considerable profits cannot be looked 
for. 

Waterworks.—W aterworks appear to be in general less profitable 
to corporations than gasworks. So much depends on the condition 
in which such works are maintained; the state of the “ fittings’ in the 
premises supplied, a proper allowance in the accounts for deprecia- 
tion and other points in the working, that a comparison between one 
place and another requires to be made with care. The position of 
the metropolitan water companies appears to be exceptional, and 
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is, therefore, not referred to further here. According to the “ profit 
“and loss account” of the Manchester Corporation Waterworks 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1868, after setting apart 
12,316/, for the sinking fund, a suitable but not excessive propor- 
tion on a cost of works nearly approaching to two millions, the 
deficiency on the year’s working was g1ol. 2s. 7d. 

At Liverpool, where the works also belong to the corporation, 
the results do not appear to be much more satisfactory. By the 
published statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditure of the 
Liverpool water account for twenty-one and three-quarter years, 
1848-69 ; the net result as regards profit appears to be only 
653532. 3s. 9d. This being the net profit in the course of the period 
stated on an invested capital larger than that at Manchester, more 
than 2,100,000/. According to the abstract of the ordinary receipts 
and expenditure at Liverpool for the period mentioned, it is obvious 
that, though a small net profit was, as mentioned above, [the result 
of nearly twenty-four years’ trading, there were many years included 
in that period during which the working did not produce a profit at 
all, but on the contrary, the balance was on the other side of the 
account. ‘The depreciation fund appears on the whole to be smaller 
at Liverpool than at Manchester. 

The rates charged at Bradford and those at Dewsbury, works 
belonging to municipalities, the latter a jomt concern with Batley 
and Heckmondwike, may be cited as instances of the charges made 
in smaller manufacturing towns. At these places, as also at Man- 
chester and Liverpool, a water rate is made on all rateable property 
in aid of the charges (this rate being understood generally to 
represent the original outlay on the concerns which is thus charged 
on the occupiers), a water-rent being levied besides on all consumers. 
At Dewsbury, the water rate for the current year is 4d. in the pound. 
At Bradford it is 2d. in the pound. The annual charge for water 
on a house of the yearly rent of 13/. at this last place are as 
follows :-— 





& e: -di 

‘ Water rate, 2d. in the pound sususeesserserers + 2 ¢@ 
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By way of comparison with these charges, the scale in use at 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, where the waterworks belong to a company, 
may be cited. According to these, a house of a similar rent with 
that instanced above (13/. per annum) would be charged 15s. $d. 
per annum. These rates likewise include a water-closet—not per- 
mitted without extra payment at Bradford, and charged there 
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5s. per annum—bringing the total charge in that place to 
11. 6s. 8d. per annum for similar accommodation to that charged 
15s. 8d. a-year at Yarmouth. As there are differences of conditions 
in circumstances of the works at the places above named, which, 
it may be supposed, prevent their being suitable for purposes of 
comparison, it is desirable to add that all are on the constant 
supply system, but that, while all the works belonging to the cor- 
porations named are worked on the principle of “ gravitation,” 
the one belonging to a company is a ‘‘pumping scheme,” thus 
involving extra cost. The difference of charge to the smaller con- 
sumer may be also pointed out by observing that the “company” 
charges commence on a lower scale, without a rate, than those of 
the “ corporations’? with a rate beyond. It does not appear, there- 
fore, that the consumer in the instances given is benefitted, as far 
as price is concerned, by the works being in the hands of the cor- 
porations. But price is only one element among many in this 
question. There are many and weighty reasons against waterworks 
being conducted as trading concerns only. These reasons are best 
indicated by the following extract from the report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council, 1870 :— 

‘Tt seems to me that the public is hitherto very imperfectly 
“ protected against certain extreme dangers which the malfeasance 
‘* of a water company, supplying perhaps half-a-million of customers, 
‘‘ may suddenly bring down upon great masses of population. Its 
‘‘ colossal power of life and death is something for which till recently 
‘¢ there has been no precedent in the history of the world; and such a 
‘ nower, in whatever hands it is vested, ought most sedulously to be 
‘‘ onarded against abuse. I venture to submit that the penalty of 
“ 2001., which the Metropolis Water Act imposes for a violation of its 
‘‘ provisions, is utterly incommensurate with the magnitude of the 
‘¢ public danger, which a lax administration of the law represents ; 
“ and it is certain that in 1852, when this statute was enacted, the 
“ state of science did not yet enable the legislature to know, as it 
‘ must now know, that a water company distributing sewage-tainted 
“ water may, in a day, take hundreds of lives.” —Dr. John Simon.— 
From.‘ Twelfth Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
1869.” The remarks of Mr. H. C. Beloe (2925, Evidence before 
Select Committee), of the reduction of insurance rates in Liver- 
pool, in consequence of the corporation waterworks, is very note- 
worthy. 

It must be remembered that where water and gas are already in 
existence they are valuable properties, which the municipalities can 
only acquire on equitable terms like any other purchaser of the stock 
or shares in such companies. The municipality is presumably even 
less likely to obtain the properties at a lower price than any other 
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purchaser for many obvious reasons.* The money, if the properties 
are bought, must be borrowed, and the credit of a well-managed 
company is almost as good as that of the best organised muni- 
cipality. ‘This is readily tested by the rate of interest which each 
has to give in borrowing on debenture. The difference is not likely 
to exceed one-half or three-quarters (10s. or 15s.) per cent. in favour 
of the muncipality, against which must be set the drawback of the 
absence of individual interest on the part of the managers. Some 
profits may arise from extension of works, but these will require 
time for their development; while there will always remain the 
great disadvantages arising from fluctuations in the managing body. 
As town councils and local boards are at present constituted, it is 
to be feared that among the conflicting claims cf the local interests 
of a ward, or the petty squabbles of municipal politics, the greater 
or less fitness of candidates for the management of water or gas- 
works are likely to be overlooked or disregarded. | 

The charges of the works belonging to companies are likewise 
in many cases so restricted by local Acts of Parliament, that it is 
not probable that in such instances any considerable reduction in 
price would be experienced by the inhabitants if the works were 
taken over by the municipality. 

As water supply was especially included within the scope of the 
present inquiry as a source whence local revenue might be derived, 
it is considered that the details given above on this subject, and on 
gas supply as well, will not be considered irrelevant. Without 
some such details it is scarcely possible to give even an outline of 
the peculiar bearings of this part of the question. There are many 
reasons, as indicated above, besides financial considerations, which 
render it desirable that municipalities should acquire such under- 
takings. Some profit may be looked for, which will naturally extend 
with the growth of the population, and the consequent extension 
of the works; but in most cases, and under most circumstances, 
this is not likely to be large. No fair sources of profit, however, 
should be overlooked. 


XI.—Incidence of Local Taxation. 


In London, the case of the ratepayer seems, at present, to be a 
peculiarly hard one ; a poor’s rate of 1,683,750/. is levied, 2s. 1d. in 
the pound, with an amount of all other rates of §,526,8441., forming 
a total rate of 4s. in the pound. Of this latter sum, a portion of 
about a million a-year, according to Return 430, is due to general 
district and lighting rates. 

* Vide the Dundee Gas Companies’ case. The companies claimed to receive 


annuities of about 20,0002. per annum in payment of their works, and received at 
the rate of 8,600/, per annum, 
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£ 
General district and lighting rates being 981,140 
The SCWETS LALO ..scrserrsessostorssscesereasersserseonnenes 280,005 
BEGI CAMARO osscccosnrneystscssgrcaanetavirrgs ese 198,113 
OUR CP PREGS oso vaccaes toscoi starve tboncrtgnesantesearamarire? 36,006 
1,495,264 





These figures, however, are very far from representing the 
total amount of expenditure in the metropolis. According to 
Mr. Goschen’s return, this rises for the year 1868 to the enormous 
sum of 8,010,000. The receipts exceeded this sum, and were as 
follows :— 

a 
3)470,000 raised by rates. 
390,000 by dues, tolls and fees. 
580,000 ,, rents and sales of property. 
400,000 ,, Government subvention. 
290,000 ,, miscellaneous receipts. 
3,100,000 ,, loans, 


8,230,000 





As the sewers rate and main drainage rate are raised, generally 
speaking, for permanent improvements, it appears that a tax of 
‘nearly half a-million a-year is levied for these purposes on the 
householders of London, whose interest in the dwellings they 
inhabit is usually less permanent than that of any other class of 
occupiers. 

The want of a complete system of local government in the 
metropolis is well known; while the attempts to improve on the 
existing state of affairs have been many, though hitherto unsuc- 
cessful. Some remarkable hints may be obtained from Mr. Pownall’s 
evidence. The paper handed in by him to the “ Select Committee ”’ 
of 1870, of the county expenditure of Middlesex, shows that while 
a taxation of 172,127/. is annually raised for county purposes, the 
quarter sessions have real control only over 4,103/. These last 
remarks refer, strictly speaking, to the expenditure of Middlesex, 
not of the metropolis. ; 

In a city so vast as London, containing a population so varied in 
character, in education, in property, a good system of local govern- 
ment presents peculiar difficulties. ‘The recent elections for the 
Metropolitan School Board give a hope that means may eventually 
be found to induce the metropolitan ratepayer, to take a share in 
the local government of the largest city in Europe. 

The late Sir John Thwaites gave very strong evidence in favour 
of dividing the “municipal, but not parochial, rates between the 
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J owner and occupier in equal shares, considering that the owner 
greatly benefits by the expenditure, and every reletting improves 

“the beneficial interest that the owner has in obtaining a larger 

 rental.”’—Kvidence, Select Committee, 4027, 

The parochial rates do not, according to this witness, improve 

tue value of property, while, as indeed is obvious, “it is greatly 

improved in value by the expenditure for metropolitan improve- 
“ments.” Sir John most strongly objected to the view that 
“rates come from the pocket of the owner.’ Being asked whether, 
“if, by any regulation the rates at present paid by the occupier 
‘were divided equally between the owner and the occupier, the 
‘occupier would gain an advantage by such a rearrangement ?” 
The answer was, ‘ Yes, he would be relieved from that moiety of 
‘the burden, and I think that would for many years be an accepted 
‘‘ charge on property, and that they (the owners) would not seek 
“to cast it, ought not to have the power to cast it, on their 
‘* tenants.” 

A stronger expression of opinion could not well be found in 
favour of a division of rating between owner and occupier. The 
compromise suggested seems a fair one: that the division should 
extend to the municipal, but not to the parochial rates, and be 
confined in fact “to taxation for metropolitan improvements,’’— 
to the taxation which tends to the permanent improvement of 
property. 

The question as to the incidence of taxes as between owners 
and occupiers gave rise to a considerable conflict of opinions from 
those who gave evidence on the subject before the select committee 
of last year, as it has done whenever the subject has been con- 
sidered and discussed. This discrepancy of opinion marks with a 
something approaching to precision the division between the rural 
and the urban ratepayer. 

‘“‘There can be no doubt whatever that a portion of the rates 
‘does ultimately fall upon the owner; what is in dispute is, the 
‘amount which falls upon the occupier. It is held by some that all 
“rates ultimately fall wpon the owner ; by others, that a large por- 
“ tion is borne in fact, as well as in form, by the occupier.’’* 

The fact that the occupier pays the rate himself, not unnaturally 
leads him to the idea that he bears the burden entirely, and alone. 
But in a vast number of cases, this is an erroneous impression. The 
owner bears his share in the diminished rent, which the property 
produces, where the rates are excessive. This state of things holds 
good in those hirings in which the demand is not in excess of the 


* «Proceedings of the Select Committee on Local Taxation, 1870,” p. xvi, 
Some selections from the evidence are given, Appendix, No. VI, 
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supply. Here the broad distinction between house property and 
property in land, between the property which can, and that which 
cannot, be increased in quantity at pleasure appears at once. 
Though the tenant of a house is usually to a considerable extent 
confined, as to the general situation, to one locality in the choice of his 
dwelling, yet his choice as to a house itself is by no means so 
limited. In these isolated cases where the whole, or nearly the 
whole of the house property of a town is in the hands of one man, a 
practical monopoly takes place. The house landlord may, if he 
chooses, say, “‘pay the rent I require, or you shall not be able 
“to avail yourself of the advantages of living in my town.” But 
these extreme cases are few ; andin the vast majority of towns, there 
is almost as great a choice of landlords as of houses. 

Still, in many instances, the landlord has a very considerable 
power over the tenant whenever the lease terminates. Where the 
house to be let is in a neighbourhood which possesses any special 
advantages, it has a kind of monopoly value. It becomes a question 
of calculation,—of what Adam Smith would have termed ‘“ the 
“ higgline of the market,’’—whether it is a greater loss to the 
tenant of a house in a good situation to leave his shop or his office, 
and move elsewhere, or to submit to pay a higher rental. He 
would yield the point, and pay higher rates, as well as a higher 
rent, rather than move, if he thinks it worth his while. Against 
such contingencies no legislation can guard. When considerable 
local improvements have been made, and the amounts needed. for 
the purpose borrowed on security of the rates, on the usual pro- 
vision that a certain proportion of the principal of the loan as well 
as the interest should be defrayed by the proceeds of a rate levied 
yearly, there can be little doubt but that, at the end of the term, 
if the prosperity of the country remains then the same as now, and 
the locality continues in the same request, the landlord would, as 
each house became vacant, be able to exact from the hirer the old 
rent, plus the rate which would have terminated, the amount of the 
rate having through lapse of time become incorporated with the 
hiring value of the house. Thus the improvement of the locality 
would be effected with the tenant’s money, to his immediate as well 
as abiding prejudice. 

Another objection sometimes made to the = so large a 
portion of local taxes on house-rent is that the impost thus becomes 
a tax on a particular description of property, to the exclusion of the 
other means the householder may possess. But this is not in reality 
a valid objection. ‘‘ No part of a person’s expenditure,” as Mr. Mill 
has well expressed the case, ‘‘is a better criterion of his means, or 
‘“‘ bears on the whole more nearly the same proportion to them. A 
‘“‘ house tax is a nearer approach to a fair income tax, than a direct 
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sj assessment on income can easily be; having the great advantage, 
: that it makes spontaneously all the allowances which it is so diffi- 

cult to make, and so impracticable to make exactly, in assessing 
‘““an income tax: for if what a person pays in house-rent is a test 
“of anything, it is a test not of what he possesses, but of what he 
“thinks he can afford to spend.’-—“ Principles of Political 
‘‘Heonomy,” J. 8. Mill, p. 405. Fourth edition. Proper allow- 
ances for premises employed for trade purposes, or let as lodgings, 
are essential to the fair apportionment of a house tax, as well as a 
careful adjustment of the proportion of the burden levied for per- 
manent improvements between owner and occupier. When these 
points have been attended to, the tax seems as fair an impost as 
can be made. It will be a matter of regret if it is abandoned as a 
branch of imperial taxation in this country. 

As Mr. Goschen stated, in his speech on the 21st February, 1870: 
‘¢ Certain rates were imposed to obtain some actual benefit, and being 
‘‘ spread over a number of years, were in their nature reproductive. 
‘‘ In the case of a great and permanent improvement calculated to 
‘“‘ last a hundred years, a man with a twenty years’ lease would not 
‘“ only have to pay the interest on the loan contracted to defray the 
“ cost of that work, but to contribute towards the payment of the 
“ principal as well; while at the end of the twenty years the owner 
‘“‘ would step in and take the whole benefit.” To obviate this, the 
most equitable mode of proceeding would be to follow the plan 
recommended by the Report of the Select Committee, and apportion 
such rates between the owner and tenant. 

The existing plan in Scotland is to divide most rates equally. 
This may be desirable where the plan has existed from time imme- 
morial. A large and sudden increase in the taxation of a particular 
form of property is open to many objections, and wouid probably 
be very unjust to a vast number of the persons concerned. ‘The 
method followed in Liverpool, when the corporation waterworks 
were established, may be cited as almost the only instance in England 
of a division of a large amount of rating, in modern times, between 
landlord and tenant. Here the division of rating, as mentioned in 
Mr. Beloe’s evidence, though only the moiety of one rate, amounted 
to a property tax of 1} per cent., which represents 3d. in the pound. 
The half of one rate, however, is a very different and much smaller 
charge than the half of all the rates, a division which, it is pro- 
bable, would not have been assented to with equal readiness by the 
house owners. Other witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Committee seem to have thought, and with some appearance of 
probability, that a large addition of taxation to the owner might 
lead, at the commencement at all events, to some retaliating charge 
to the occupier. It may hence be desirable that the division should 
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not be made according to the Scotch scale, but on some intermediary 
plan, allotting, say one-third to the owner, two-thirds to the occupier. 
It might also be considered whether in certain districts, and espe- 
cially in the case of owners of ground-rents in towns, a fixed scale 
of division might not be objectionable; and, as an alternative, an 
apportionment according to the circumstances of each case or dis- 
trict might be made with advantage by a jury, by commissioners, 
or by some enlargement of the powers of the ‘‘ General Assessment 
‘* Sessions.” For the better guidance of procedure, certain fixed 
limitations, that the proportions should not exceed certain limits 
(those given above for example) in either direction—either to the 
owner or the occupier—would be desirable. 

It is now needful to refer to the alteration in the incidence 
of local taxation which has, in this country, followed the altered 
proportions of the two main divisions of real property. The 
great and progressive increase, especially of late years, of houses 
and other real property “other than land” was referred to 
before.* | 

According to the returns obtained on the motion of Sir M. H. 
Beach (in 1868), though the total local taxation of Hngland and 
Wales in the years 1863-65 was nearly equally divided between the 
cities and towns (including the metropolis) and the counties, the 
incidence of the taxation was far heavier in the urban than in 
the rural districts. Though these returns were, from the manner 
in which they were drawn up, imperfect and incomplete, yet 
they tend to demonstrate the general fact that the towns are far 
more heavily rated, in proportion to wealth, than the rural 
districts. 

In order to endeavour to trace this subject further, a series of 
tables is given. For these tables the Returns 288, of 1864, “‘ Popu- 
“ lation, Hlectors, &c.,” and 454 of 1870, ‘Income and Property 
“ Tax,”’ have been employed as a basis, and the rates as given in 
Returns 497—497 I, and 430, 1870, apportioned as closely as the 
method in which the returns are made out will admit. The 
boundaries of the parliamentary cities and boroughs of England are 
in many instances very irregular and ill-defined. A borough is 
frequently divided into many parishes, of which parts only are 
sometimes included; occasionally situated in more than one union, 
in more than one district for various purposes of rating, and in 
more than one county. The boundaries of the borough have been 
followed out according to their parliamentary definition; and the 
population (the Census of 1861 being taken as the basis throughout 


* At pp. 121 and 185. See also Table M. 
+ Macclesfield, as mentioned on p. 143, affords an instance of this. 
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these returns) afforded some clue in the more difficult cases. It 
has thus been endeavoured to give in these tables as close a state- 
ment of the incidence of the present local taxation as the form in 
which the existing returns are made out will admit. Although, 
from the circumstances mentioned, it has not been possible to pre- 
sent an absolutely accurate statement, it is considered that these 
tables give as complete a chart of the local taxation of Hngland as 
is possible at the present time, and that the general results which 
are there shown may be safely relied on. 

The amount levied in Hngland for all rates, as given in the 
‘‘ Summary for Counties, Return 430,” has been divided in Table A 
between the respective heads of Poor’s Rates (Col. 1), Purposes of 
Local Government (Col. 2), Local Improvements (Col. 3). It 
becomes obvious that the rate in the pound raised for poor rates 
varies far less in proportion to the rateable value than the rates for 
government and improvements. This is brought out more clearly 
in Tables C and F, in which the rates are arranged in proportional 
order according to the counties. And the incidence of the rates 
both on the towns represented in Parliament in each county, on the 
counties both without the towns represented and including them, is 
likewise shown. 

Table B groups these figures together in districts as nearly 
coincident in extent with those given in the reports of the Poor 
Law Board, as the form in which the returns are made out will 
allow. A note to this table compares the incidence of the poor 
rate in other districts on the rateable value, with its effect on the 
basis of the income tax assessment. It will be seen that similar 
results with those mentioned in the preceding paragraph appear 
also when counties similarly circumstanced as to population, 
occupation of inhabitants, and like social conditions, are grouped 
together. 

The difference between the rural and the town districts, both as 
to incidence of tax and the purposes for which levied, deserves 
attention. Table C shows, in Col. 1, the incidence of all rates in 
the counties of England after deducting the rates levied in the 
towns represented in Parliament in 1862. Middlesex and Surrey 
are not included, as, from the exceptional wealth of these counties, 
and the manner in which the town and country districts in them 
are intermingled, no satisfactory basis could be attained for this 
purpose, so as to admit of a comparison with the other counties. 
Wales is given for the principality, the boundaries of the places 
represented being so ill-defined that it was found impossible to 
separate each borough or district, except in very general terms, 
from the surrounding population. Col. 4 of the same Table (C), 
gives the similar details of rating on the towns represented in each 
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county named. Col. 7 contains the total rating in the counties, 
with the towns included. It will be observed that the towns thus 
grouped are rated higher than the ‘counties.’ Cornwall is an 
exception to this. In Cornwall several of the boroughs may be 
described as “‘ geographical expressions,’ and the character both of 
the property and of the inhabitants within and without the electoral 
boundaries do not widely differ from each other. 

These details are arranged in Tables C and F according to the 
maximum amount levied in each case. There appears considerable 
doubt whether the amount of rates described as levied in the 
towns of the county of Lancaster can be safely relied on.* <A 
local return, kindly supplied from Liverpool, shows results con- 
siderably different from those traceable in Return 497. Several 
of the rates included in this return do not appear named in the 
columns of the parliamentary return. A note is therefore marked 
against Liverpool and Lancaster, but the general totals have not 
been altered, as it does not seem certain that the particulars in 
the local return corresponds exactly with those in the return made 
to Parliament. ; 

Tables H, I, and K contain the position in 1868, as to all rates, 
of the towns in Hngland returning members to parliament in the 
year 1862, with the exception of the metropolitan boroughs. These 
places have been selected as forming as fair a guide to the urban, 
distinguished from the rural population, as circumstances admit. 
The difficulties attendant on the drawing up these tables have been 
mentioned previously. ‘Table H gives the total rate in the pound 
of all rates, for each place named. The poor rates are given in a 
similar manner in Table I. Table K subdivides the rates for local 
government and for purposes of improvement and health. 

The general results are as follows :— 

Table H, the places named pay a total rate of 3s. 113d. on the 
rateable value for all rates. 

The summary in Return 437 (1870), dividing the local taxes in 
1868 between rural and town unions, states the total taxation of 
the town unions as 4s. in the pound. The method followed in the 
return made by the Poor Law Board does not exactly correspond 
with that adopted in this paper, but the coincidence is so close as 
to show that the general results may be relied on. The same places 
average for poor rate 1s. 8d. in the pound, while other rates are 
83d. for local government, Is. 53d. for improvement rates. England 
generally, as shown in Table A, averages 1s. 63d. in the pound for 
poor relief. 

* <« Lancaster,” appears to bear a rate of ss. 64d. in the pound on towns 


represented when thus amended. 
+ The estimate in Mr. Goschen’s report is 1s. 6d. 
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It is hence obvious that the poor’s rate is less onerous in the 
towns than the other rates: though, as shown in Tables C and D, 
the towns are rated for all rates more heavily than the counties. 
Mr. Goschen’s investigations show the same results. 

‘‘ Applying, therefore, the historical test geographically, the con- 
‘“ clusion is, that purely agricultural counties are less heavily rated 
“than formerly, though, owing to their enormous hereditary poor 
“rates, many of them remain high in the list, while the manufac- 
“turing and metropolitan counties show greatly increased rates, 
‘‘ partly owing to increased expenditure for poor relief, but in great 
“part to the vast sums which have been spent on town improve- 
** ments. 

“An examination in more detail of the counties themselves 
“confirms the principle here laid down in a remarkable degree. 
‘‘'The more urban the union in any county, the higher does the 
“rate per pound for all rates rise, as compared with the county 
** average. 

“In most counties it is almost sufficient to pick out the union 
‘in which county towns and other towns are situated to find the 
“union where the highest rates prevail. There are some natural 
‘‘ exceptions, such as the fen districts, where heavy expenditure for 
‘“‘ drainage purposes raises the rate; but the following statement 
‘shows the general result (all rates being taken into considera- 
** tion) :— 


Average 
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‘“‘ Other counties show the following result :— 





Number Average 
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Unions. | of County. 
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“Tt is unnecessary to quote the cases of Lancashire and Middle- 
‘sex, of which so large a portion is urban. The foregoing tables 
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“ appear to prove conclusively that, as in looking to the counties as 
“units, the great increase in the aggregate of local burdens was 
“found to be in manufacturing and urban counties ; so, in looking 
“to the unions composing each county the urban unions are subject 
“to by far the the heaviest taxation.”—“ Report on Local Taxa- 
“ tion, 1870.” 

By Table K, it is shown that in the towns of England 
(the counties are found in Tables A and G), local government 
causes a far slighter taxation than local improvement. The local 
government rate for the towns averages only in the aggregate* 
8d. in the pound, while local improvement reaches} 1s. 54d. in 
the pound, involving a taxation not far short of the poor’s rate. 
The local government rate cannot, however, be taken as in any way 
representing the real cost of local government. The large sum 
derived from the corporation estate at Liverpool in aid of the 
borough fund may be cited as an instance. Similar property and 
tolls, such as harbour dues and river dues, are applied to a like 
purpose in many other boroughs.—Vide ‘ Macclesfield,” swpra, 
p. 145. 

The large amount levied for improvement rates, about 1,700,000/. 
for the towns, nearly 500,000/. for London, must be regarded as a 
tax levied on occupiers for the ultimate benefit of owners, princi- 
pally of house property. 

The pressure of rates on seaport towns attracted Mr. Goschen’s 
notice. A table in his report exhibits this point very clearly. It 
will have to be borne in mind in considering this pomt that several, 
probably most, of the places named derive an income, generally 
employed in abatement of local charges, from charges on shipping. 
Without this assistance the rates would fall even more heavily. 

“ Another interesting fact, which a careful examination of the 
“ returns of the amount of rates brings out in strong relief, is that 
** seaport towns, compared with the average rating in England, bear 
“a remarkably heavy share of local burdens. The following table 
“‘ may be of interest in this respect :— 


# On the other hand, England generally, Table A, averages 1s. jd. in the 
pound for local government, and only 94d. in the pound for local improvement. 

+ Table C shows how greatly the local improvement rates vary in proportion 
between one county and another. While the poor rate varies only from 37 to 100, 
proportionally (Table F); and local government varies in nearly the same ratio, 
36 to 100; local improvement rates vary from 5 to 100. 
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Local taxation has sometimes been considered as unequal tax- 
ation, it therefore becomes desirable to inquire where this inequality 
exists. Table D gives the incidence of the poor’s rate according to — 
population. The position of some of the agricultural counties in 
this table is very noticeably high. It is desirable to refer to 
Table L, in which the proportion of the assessment under Schedule A 
is given for certain counties of England for the years 1803 and 
1866-67. Their position at the earlier date is given to show that 
the condition of these counties in this respect has remained nearly 
uniform, nothwithstanding the great changes in the relative propor- 
tions of the various descriptions of property in the country indi- 
cated in Table M. It will be observed that although, as shown by 
these latter tables, real property “ other than land”’ is now the bulk 
of real property in England, the agricultural counties have still 
maintained their position as to the relative proportions of wealth, 
calculated according to the numbers of the population. Hence, it 
will be seen that although the agricultural districts are all rated 
high for poor’s rate, and high for all rates in proportion to their 
population, they stand equally high in the scale of property, and 
consequent ability to bear taxation. 

In prosecuting this inquiry it now becomes desirable to ascertain 
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what the effect of levying the poor’s rates on an income tax assess- 
ment would be. To show the result completely, the income tax has 
been calculated as a rate in the pound on the rateable value, and also 
an estimate has been made of the effect of a levy of the poor’s rate 
on a property and income tax assessment. Tables F and G contain 
the results which the income tax, under Schedules A, B, D, E, 
_ 1862, would show if, instead of being raised in the present manner, 
it were levied as a tax on rateable value for the counties of England. 
The result shown by this table is remarkable. The income tax is 
usually considered an equal charge, as far as the comparison of one 
place with another is concerned, but if it were levied, like the poor 
rate, on the rateable value, it would appear to show nearly as great 
inequalities as the existing local taxation. 

In Table F, the result of levying the poor’s rate on the assess- 
ments under Schedules A, B, and D, is shown. Such an assessment 
would bring income (Schedule D, representing trades and profes- 
sions) largely into the account. But, as shown in Table F, the 
results differ very slightly indeed from a poor’s rate levied, as now, 
on the rateable value. Even including Middlesex, the results (taken 
on the basis of representing by 100 the maximum rate) vary from 
33 to 100, while on the rateable value they vary from 37 to 100. 
The agricultural counties generally, with the exception of those 
in the north, are very high on the scale in both instances. The 
industrial and manufacturing counties find their position slightly 
lower with an “income tax,” than with a “rateable value,” assess- 
ment. 

It appears clear that as regards the poor rate, neither an equa- 
lising of taxation, nor a gain to those counties which appear heavily 
weighted, would be caused by an alteration in the mode of assess- 
ment from a property to an income tax basis. The counties generally 
in the two columns on Table F maintain their relative position with 
great closeness. Individuals in each place would find their burthens 
lightened or increased—but to the community at large, taking 
district by. district, the alteration would be but trifling. On many 
accounts a great and permanent increase to the income and property 
tax is exceedingly to be deprecated. This subject is so important 
that a further space will be devoted to its consideration. 

A persevering effort has continually been made in late years to 
charge certain large items of expenditure, which have hitherto a 
defrayed from local taxation, on the consolidated fund. The poor’s 
rate has been one of the charges thus named, and the income tax 
pointed to as the best method of bringing ‘“‘ means and substance ”’ 
in the Scotch sense into contribution. To place the poor’s rate on 
the general taxation of the empire, and to add to the income tax in 
proportion — would, as stated at p.151, require that tax at one 
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stroke to be doubled—a tod. or 11d. income tax would probably 
have to be levied in ordinary years. This, too, only at the existing 
rate of expenditure for the relief of the poor. 

It cannot be doubted, also, that such a step, removing the advan- 
tage of local supervision, would tend at once to a large increase of 
the expenditure; while the imposition of a high rate of income 
tax is known, unfortunately, to lead to increased evasions and 
fraudulent returns. In reply to such a proposal the following 
remarks, from the reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
appear not inappropriate ; bearing in mind the observations of the 
same commissioners (p. 29, Report 1870) of the ‘ demoralising 
‘influence, so destructive to the character of a people, of the 
‘“‘ habitual and successful evasion of law, whether fiscal or other- 
‘“‘ wise.” It appears desirable to give some of the instances named. 

‘“‘ The claims to compensation which have arisen out of a recent 
‘‘ extensive demolition of houses in a certain district by the Metro- 
*‘ politan Board of Works, have given the usual evidence of the 
“‘ frauds which prevail in returns under Schedule D. 

‘“‘ Proceedings have been taken in the Court of Exchequer in a 
‘‘ large number of cases, and in none have the defendants ventured 
“‘ on resistance ; but the penalties recoverable are not even sufficient 
‘“‘ to compensate the revenue for the duty evaded, and consequently 
‘¢ inflict no adequate punishment for the frauds committed. 

“The following are selections from the cases of surcharge. 
** Case I :— 


£ £ 

1865. Return 250; assessment 400 
66. ” 400 3 ” 400 
so Fama 1,000; a surcharge te 1,900 


“‘ was confirmed on appeal to the district commissioners. 

‘‘The excuse which this person offered, in order to obtain a 
“ mitigation of the penalties, was that he had no idea what his 
“¢ profits really were. 

‘“‘ A surcharge was made on a large amount in order to compel 
‘‘ the parties to appeal and produce their accounts. 

“On proceedings being taken, the defendants attempted to justify 
‘‘ themselves by stating that their returns bore fully as large a pro- 
** nortion to their actual income as the returns made by their competi- 
“ tors, and others in trade;” and that to have made true returns 
* would have been in effect to penalise themselves.” 

‘“‘ Of course, if this were a solitary instance of the kind it would 
“be eminently illogical to build any argument upon it, but your 
“ lordships are aware that, as an invariable consequence of claims 
‘“‘ for compensation, where the actual profits of trades or professions 
“are divulged, we find the income tax returns largely deficient. 
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*“* And, moreover, this is not confined to any particular class, trade, 
“or profession ; we find the same practice prevailing among legal 
** practitioners, when, on the abolition of their exclusive privileges 
“in some particular court, they have to maké good their claims to 
“ your lordships; we find it on all occasions of large demolition of 
“shops and warehouses for public purposes, in every variety of 
“trade, and we find it in great public companies and in firms whose 
“business is almost a national concern, from its magnitude and 
“ world-wide reputation ; we therefore think that we may venture to 
“generalise upon the facts which the most recent occasion of com- 
** pensation cases has furnished. 

‘Those facts are, that 40 per cent. of the persons assessed had 
“understated their incomes to such an extent that a true return 
“would give an addition of 130 per cent.”—“ Twelfth Report of 
“ Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1869,” p. 19. 

Tt must also be remembered that the experiment has been tried. 
That income has at times been brought into contribution for local 
rates both in England and in Scotland ;* that in both countries the 
method has been completely, and it is to be hoped, finally abandoned. 
A short historical outline of the effect of rating stock in trade in 
one particular branch of industry in England is not out of place 
here. 

The original intention of the statute of the 43rd of Elizabeth, 
the basis of English legislation on the subject, has been construed to 
include stock in trade. The impolicy of the practice, the anomalies 
which it would involve, the difficulties which were experienced in 
carrying it into effect, have caused the plan to fall into desuetude. 
The following remarks on this subject, from the Report on Local 
Taxation of 1843, put the matter in the clearest light. As it may be 
held that, were the custom universal in the United Kingdom, such 
a migration of an industry from one district to another, as appears 
to have been the result of the partial infliction of the impost therein 
described, would be impossible; it is sufficient to reply that a 
migration: of an industry, and the attendant capital, from Great 
Britain to a colony or to some foreign country, is scarcely attended 
with more difficulties now, than a migration from one district of 
England to another, a hundred years ago. | 

“The practice of rating stock in trade never prevailed in the 
‘“‘ oreater part or England and Wales. It was, with comparatively 
“ few exceptions, confined to the old clothing district of the south 
“and west of England. It gained ground just as the stock of the 


* The practice, though now stated to be frequently discontinued, was continued 
to so recent a date, that the late Lord Campbell is said to have been on one occasion 
assessed upon his salary as Lord Chancellor, as forming a part of his ‘“‘ means and 
“ existence.”—Evidence before Select Cornmittee, A 111, Mr. J. Lambert. 
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“‘ woolstaplers and clothiers increased, so as to make it an object 
“with the farmers and other ratepayers, who still constituted a 
‘‘ majority in their parishes, to bring so considerable a property within 
“the rate. They succeeded by degrees, and then followed upon 
‘“‘ their success a more improvident practice in giving relief than 
‘“‘ had ever prevailed before in England. It was in this district, 
‘“‘ and at this time, that relief by head-money had its origin, and 
‘* produced its most conspicuous effects in deteriorating the habits 
“and depreciating the wages of the agricultural labourer. When 
“the practice of rating stock in trade was fully established in this 
‘ district, the ancient staple trade rapidly declined there, and with- 
“ drew itself still more rapidly into the northern clothing districts, 
“where no such burden was ever cast upon the trade. Whether 
“ this transfer of business was in any way aided by the imposition of 
‘the burden of the poor rates, county rates, highway rates, and 
‘other rates upon stock in trade in the one district and the exemp- 
““ tion in the other, cannot perhaps now be distinctly proved; but 
‘itis undeniable that the operation must have been in effect a 
* discriminating tax of very considerable amount against the trade 
“of the one district, and therefore proportionally in favour of the 
‘trade of the other. In both districts the industry was of ancient 
“‘ growth, but hitherto the southern district had had the advantage ; 
“ for the natural and acquired-advantages of the two districts are in 
‘““most respects such as rather to have favoured the southern 
“ district; the density of the population, the possession of an indi- 
‘genous raw material of a good quality, the proximity to the 
‘“‘ ancient and important seats of commerce, London and Bristol, the 
‘* possession of valuable coal fields, the investment already effected 
‘of a capital greater than had ever, until very recently, been 
‘‘invested in any branch of English manufacture, unlimited 
** resources available for new investments in the accumulated wealth 
“of the district, above all, the possession of unequalled skill for 
‘ which, and for a superior kind of produce, it even yet retains a 
“ character, were advantages apparently sufficient of themselves to 
‘“ have enabled the district to have maintained at least an equality 
‘“‘ with its rival in the north.”—“ Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
“‘ sioners on Local Taxation (1843),” p. 37. 


XIT.—Ooncluding Remarks. 


The conclusion appears clear. The present mode of raising a 
tax for local purposes by an assessment on the rateable value 
appears to be in the main a fair one. Certainly as equal in inci- 
dence as the existing property and income tax. The inequality that 
exists resides, not in the mode of raising the revenue, but in the 
applcation of the sums raised. 
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Taxes for the relief of the poor, for local government, for 
general government, for local improvements; taxes levied for very 
different objects are raised in the same manner on properties for the 
most part belonging to one set of persons, and occupied by another. 
There are very material distinctions between the application of the 
various sums raised under the general description of local taxes. 
There are very material distinctions between the interests of owners 
and occupiers in the same property which the existing arrangements 
do not notice. The purely local should be completely separated 
from the imperial taxes. When this is completed there will yet 
remain to carry out the principle of no taxation without repre- 
sentation ; to abolish all ew officio authority; to give the county 
ratepayer a voice in the administration of the sums to which he 
contributes. There will yet remain to bring the owner, whether of 
land or of house property, the person ultimately most concerned, 
into council, to decide what charges should be placed on his pro- 
perty. Lastly, it appears desirable to divide at least the rates levied 
for purposes of improvement, if not all rates, the preferable plan, 
between the owner and the occupier. The half rating system for 
agricultural assessments, was advocated as far back as 1869, ina 
paper read before the London Farmers’ Club by Captain F. L. 
Dashwood, and the advantages of the closer supervision from land- 
lords, when personally interested, was very clearly shown. 

Leasehold property presents some points of difficulty ; but the 
recommendation to exempt the owners of such property for a 
certain number of years, and then to allow them to add a fair 
proportion of the fresh tax to their rents, seems an equitable 
solution of the difficulty. 

It is possible, as named above, pp. 173—179, that some reduc- 
tion of local burdens may be obtained by local governing bodies 
administering or leasing out waterworks, gasworks, rights of way 
such as tramroads, by a careful utilisation of sewage, and so 
forth. But the auxiliary sums to be raised by these means must in 
most cases, of necessity be slight in amount, though careful manage- 
ment will not disdain any fair source from which assistance may 
arise. 

It is probable that reduction in local taxation must be looked for 
in a different direction. Administration affords the widest field.* 
The economy which it cannot be doubted would result by concen- 
trating a complete control of the expenditure under the eyes of the 


* Modern statutes have rendered England an aggregate of parishes. The 
parish is our territorial writ ; but the ancient units were the common law divisions 
of townships and wards, or other civil jurisdictions of an analogous nature ; and 
from the neglect of the ancient principle many inconveniences arise.—Sir £, Pal- 
grave on “ Corporate Reform.” 
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ratepayers; the economy to be effected by systematic management, 
by a reduction in the number of duplicate offices, in the expenses 
of collection, by the adoption of a well organised local goverment, 
can hardly fail to be very considerable. A well organised system of 
local government is, however, beyond the scope of this book. It is 
most likely that the fact of uniting all local charges in one general 
rate, with a complete and uniform system of accounts for the United 
Kingdom, would speedily attract so general an interest to the sub- 
ject, that a revision, and it is to be hoped an amelioration, of the 
existing legislation would shortly follow, 
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APPENDIX I, 


ed 


“THE properties made expressly liable by the statute of Elizabeth are:— 


1. Lands. 4. Propriation of Tithes, 
2. Houses. 5. Coal Mines. 
3. Tithes Impropriate. 6. Saleable Underwoods. 


“ Ist. ‘ Lands’ are understood to include profits derivable from the use or sale 
of the body of the soil itself; from the growing produce of the land, and from 
improvements of the land. But although it thus includes quarries, clay-pits, gravel- 
pits, mineral waters, salt springs, &c., it is construed in the statute of Elizabeth 
not to include mines, it being held that the express mention afterwards in the 
statute of ‘coal mines’ shows that it was the intention of the statute not to rate 
other mines, 

“‘ The word ‘land,’ as it includes generally the renewable produce of the land, 
would have made all kinds of wood and timber rateable. But it was held upon 
the same principle as that by which all mines but coal mines were exempted, that 
the express mention in the statute of ‘saleable underwoods’ exempts all wood and 
timber not coming under the denomination of saleable underwoods. The word 
‘lands’ is construed to include improvements of lands by roads, bridges, docks, 
canals, and other works and erections not included under the term ‘houses.’ If 
the principle of construction, by which it was held that the mention of ‘ coai mines” 
and of ‘saleable underwoods’ exempted all other mines and all other woods and 
timber, had been extended to this class of properties, it would have been held that 
the express mention of ‘ houses’ would have exempted other erections and buildings 
not coming within the description of houses; such a construction, however, has 
rarely been contended for, and has not been adopted. 

*‘ 2nd. ‘ Houses.’ This term in practice is apparently admitted to include all 
permanent erections for the shelter of man, beast, or property. It did include places 
of worship, other than episcopal churches, until the 3 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 30, 
exempted places of worship, so far as they are used for religious purposes, or for 
Sunday or infant schools, or for the charitable education of the poor. 

“ 8rd and 4th. ‘ Tithes Impropriate ’ and ‘ Propriations of Tithes.’ 

“The rent charges payable instead of these tithes were declared by the 
6 and 7 Wm. IV, cap. 71, to be subject to all kinds of rates in the same manner as 
the tithe itself had theretofore been. 

«These two species of tithe, together with the tithe of the efficient incumbent, 
comprise all the tithe known in England; but it has never been held that the 
express mention of these two species has the same effect as the mention of coal 
mines and saleable underwoods, to exempt from the tax the unmentioned tithes of 
the efficient incumbent. 

“ 5th. ‘Coal Mines.? The effect of the express mention of coal mines in 
exempting all other kinds of mines from the rate has been adverted to. The 
exemption extends to all mines, even of matters usually quarried, as limestone 
mines and clay mines. On the other hand, if materials usually got by mining are 
taken from the surface of the earth, or by excavations not denoted by the word 
‘mines,’ the occupier of the land is rateable for the profit as a profit of the land. 
When coal is procured from the surface, or by operations or by excavations not 
denoted by the word ‘ mines,’ it is generally treated as a subject of the tax; being 
perhaps rated as ‘land,’ not as coal mines. 

“ But a series of recent decisions has curiously broken in upon the exemption of 
mines. It is now held that if the owner of a mine lets it, reserving as rent a 
portion of the produce unwrought, he is rateable for that produce as occupying 
land. Thus the law now is, that an owner who works the whole mine, and takes all 
the produce, is exempt as to the whole, and that a lessee is exempt as to the whole; 
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that the owner is also exempt for his rent if reserved in money or even in the 
wrought or smelted produce of the mine; but that if the reservation be of a 
portion of the produce of the mine, be is rateable for that portion. 

“ 6th. ‘ Saleable Underwoods. The effect of these words has been much 
disputed ; they are understood to include wood, of whatever nature, cut down 
periodically, and shooting again from the same stem to be again cut in like manner, 
The use of the word ‘saleable’ is understood to exclude such underwoods as are 
to supply the land with estovers and fuel, or serve for shelter to young wood, or 
for ornament or other purposes of the estate. 

«« These words operate by construction to exempt, as before observed, all other 
kinds of wood and timber. Saleable underwoods were made liable to the tax, and 
other woods and timber exempted, probably in accordance with the rest of the 
policy of the Act of Elizabeth, which appears to have intruded in all cases to charge 
the occupiers of property, and to exempt the interests of the owners. Saleable 
underwoods were almost invariably farmed out, while wood and timber was 
reserved by the landowner. It seems to have been thought that the tax could be 
laid on the occupier without affecting the owner. Although this conclusion is not 
consistent with the more accurate views of modern times in relation to rent and 
taxation, a great variety of passages in the reports show that such a belief did 
prevail extensive, and for a long period subsequent to the passing of the statute of 
Elizabeth.”—“ Report on Local Taxation (1843),” pp. 31—33. 





Apprenpix II. 


Nore referring to the inconvenience of legislating on the poor’s rate 
without taking into consideration all other local rates :— 


“In considering these instances, it is right that it should be borne in mind 
that there is no other subject upon which the existing legislation is in fact so 
certain, or upon which Parliament and the public generally are so accurately 
informed, and so intelligibly and directly interested, as the present subject of 
taxation. In respect of most other rights conferred, and obligations imposed by 
the legislature, a certain latitude of enjoyment and of obedience is inevitable, and 
much of the effect of the law may safely be made to depend on the general sense 
which people have of their reciprocity of interest ; every person subject to an 
obligation at one moment, being equally entitled in his turn to the enjoyment of 
the right conferred, and to benefit by the obligations imposed on others for securing 
its enjoyment. In matters of taxation, the recognition of the burden of the 
obligation is always easy, but the perception of the reciprocal benefits to be enjoyed 
is less easy and less general.« Precision of expression is universally felt to be 
necessary, when every man is to be compelled to make definite sacrifices, and 
submits to the law with reluctance. This precision of expression is also most easily 
attained, because the liabilities are dependent on simple circumstances,-and are not 
subject to be modified or rendered intricate by complicate private arrangements, 
and are measured by arithmetical (that is, by easily definable) proportions; the 
whole of the law is put into operation through the ministration of special function- 
aries, whose information, when new legislation is contemplated, is always officiously 
offered, or readily to be procured. No subject could therefore be selected, of which 
the matter is in so defined a form as the present, or so clearly expressed, and so 
little likely to afford examples of ignorance in Parliament of the existing state of 
the law at the time when they legislated. Nevertheless, even here, the instances 
are sufficiently numerous and striking to illustrate the prevailing fashion of legis- 
lation. 
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*‘ Scarcely anything can be more material than the declaration of the persons 
or properties to be rendered liable to a tax. Yet there is hardly an instance in 
- any modern act, where the intention has been to impose the tax on the basis of the 
poor’s rate, in which the purpose has been legally or unambiguously effected, not 
because there is the smallest difficulty in effecting it, but merely because the 
draughtsman dispensed himself from looking at the statute of the 43 Eliz., and 
Parliament and the public had no ready means of checking the draughtsman while 
the Bill was in progress. Thus the highway rates are made taxes on the property 
without apparently following the person. The same defect applies to the Lighting 
and Watching Act, 3 and 4 Wm. LV, cap. 90, sec. 9, with the addition of a positive 
confusion as to the persons liable, caused by the use in section 33 of the term 
‘ owners and occupiers of land,’ terms not reconcileable with those of the statute 
of Elizabeth. In other cases the error is reversed, and the property is left to be 
inferred, and the persons only fixed, and this often with gross inaccuracy; thus in the 
Militia Rate Act (43 Geo. III, cap. 90, sec. 42), the persons described as liable are 
the ‘inhabitants of the parish, &c., according to the rate made for the relief of 
the poor,’ the strict effect of which is to omit both the chief persons and chief 
property, subjects of the poor rate, namely, the occupiers of the real property and 
the tithe owners, and to charge only the persons liable to poor’s rate in respect of 
stock-in-trade. The defects of the Act for the General Sewers Tax, in this respect, 
have been partly described above. The County Rate Acts, unlike the Militia Rate 
Act, refer to the ‘ occupiers of estates and property, and omit inhabitants as well 
as parsons and vicars (55 Geo. III, cap. 51, sec. 12); while, as regards the property 
to be rated, the confusion is extraordinary, being described for parishes where poor 
rates are made, by terms inapplicable to the property liable to poor’s rate, while for 
extra-parochial places where no poor’s rate is made, the liability of property is 
strictly identified with the liability to poor’s rate. The same confusion is adoption, 
to the county rate fur shire halls, to the rate for burying dead bodies, and apparently 
to the rate for lunatic asylums. Not to make the enumeration fatiguing, reference 
may at once be made to the proper titles . . . to show that in this the most 
important provision in relation to every tax, the confusion is almost universal. 

** After the declaration of the liabilities of persons and property, one of the 
subjects about which Parliament would be most vigilant, would be the provision for 
yemedies against an illegal tax, and against irregularities in its imposition. To take 
the most recent instances of legislation, the 3 and 4 Vict., cap. 88, sec. 8, assumes 
that a right of appeal is given against the police rate in places within the county, 
and affects to extend the same right of appeal to detached places; but no such 
appeal as the one assumed to exist does exist, and the appeal supposed to be 
conferred by reference is, therefore, a mere illusion. In the majority of cases no 
remedy at all is given against the tax, or it is given by some equally illusory 
reference, or is so imperfectly constructed as to be worse than nothing, in as far as 
it deludes people into litigation and its expenses, without affording them protection. 
It would be again quite tedious to repeat the instances. 

* Of still greater importance, however, is the subject of accountability of those 
who have the collection, custody, and distribution of a tax. Yet is this subject 
sometimes wholly forgotten, as in the workhouse building rate, the survey rate, the 
rate for gaol fees, the constables’ rate, the militia rate, the burial-ground rate, the 
hundred rate. Sometimes the existence of the liability to account is left doubtful, 
as in the General Sewers’ Tax Act. Sometimes it extends only to a part of the 
funds, or a part of the persons in respect of which it should be provided, as in the 
case with the Lighting and Watching Rate Acts, omitting overseers ; the Sewers’ 
Rate Acts, omitting the commissioners; the County Rate and Borough Rate Acts, 
omitting justices and borough councils, all through the series of rates imposable on 
the counties, hundreds and boroughs. , 

«‘ These instances, though a very small part of what the single subject of local 
taxation affords, and selected only from the most important heads of the subject, 
will be more than sufficient to show how entirely fortuitous our legislation is upon 
a subject in itself the most intelligible, and capable of most accurate definition. 
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“Jt thus occurs that an accumulation of original and substitute provisions 
co-exist for the same purpose. The co-existence of the sewers rate, and of the 
general sewers tax is apparently an instance of this; the co-existence, in the Tithe 
Commutation Acts, of two distinct sets of provisions for determining the boundaries 
of properties and parishes, the first of which ought to have been repealed, is 
another ; the co-existence of three discordant sets of provisions for the inspection of 
poor’s rates is another ; the co-existence of an original appeal to quarter sessions, of 
an original appeal to special sessions, and of an appeal from thence to quarter 
sessions, is another ; the co-existence of three general accounts, and of a multitude 
of special and occasional accounts by overseers, is another ; the co-existence of two 
appeals to the same sessions against the accounts of overseers, is another ; not to 
mention multitudes of like instances applying to most of the other rates. Every 
such instance is at least a useless incumbrance to the statute book, and to every 
compilation ; and causes a perpetual embarrassment to the public, to functionaries, 
to courts of justice, and to Parliament itself. 

* One example of an insufficient repeal is presented by the abrogation of the 
liability to pay poor’s rate in respect of personal property (Appendix A, Poor’s 
Rate, par. 74). This liability is only by implication repealed in the case of some 
other rates, viz., the county rate, semble in extra parochial places, par. 31, 70, 74; 
semble, and qu as before, par. 22, 71; the county rate for shire halls semble and qu, 
as before, par. 32, 62; the rate for burial for dead, semble and qu as before, par. 
32, 62; the hundred rate where there is a county rate, subject to the same ques- 
tion as county rate, par. 32, 33,62; where there is no county rate or similar fund, 
then as poor’s rate, par. 30, 44; the borough rate, when paid out of-poor’s rate, 
par. 30, 66a, 68, 70; but gu, as above, when made as county rate, par. 32, 62, 66, 
71; the borough watch rate, when paid out of poor’s rate, par. 66. The liability 
is left in full force in others, viz., in the constables’ rate, par. 30, 70, 74; the high- 
way rate, par. 30, 59, 74; the lighting and watching rate, par. 30, 59, 70; the 
militia rate, but qu, par. 30, 74. The church rate, par. 59; the burial ground 
rate (gu); in other cases it is doubtful whether the liability is repeated or still 
exists, viz., as to the gaol fees rate, par. 30, 71; the police rate, par. 32, 62; the 
borough rate, par. 80, 32; the borough watch rate, when not paid out of poor’s 
rate, par. 66, 71.”—Note to “ Report on Local Taxation, 1843,” p. 3. 


Appenpix III. 


CoMPARATIVE taxation in the United Kingdom and in New York 
State. 


From the “ Economist ” newspaper, 1st June, 1867. 

« A recent number of the ‘New York Commercial Chronicle’ contains the 
following statement :— 

« The Comptroller of this State has written a letter to the Chairman of Ways 
and Means Committee of the Assembly, showing that a State tax of over one per 
cent. will be required this year if the measures now before that body are adopted. 
It may not be uninteresting for the legislature, in connection with this letter, and 
while they are considering the propriety of so largely increasing our burdens, to 
examine the extent of the imposts of 1866, when the State rate was only about 
five mills per cent. The necessary data will be found in the following comparative 
aggregate of taxes—State, county, and town—levied in 1860 and 1866, prepared 
from the official reports :— 
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Aggregate Taxes Levied in New York State in Years 1860 and 1866. 
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Tax. 1866. 1862. Tncrease. 
$ $ $ 
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“If anybody desires to know how much more the camel’s back will bear, the 
following comparison between ‘ tax-ridden Great Britain’ and our own State, will 
furnish food for reflection :— 


Internal Taxes, 1866, of Great Britain and Ireland (Population 30,000,000). 




















£ :) 
TIXCIEO: AR POE R 20,000,000 = 100,000,000 
LENS Ferisz ds leita 9,550,000 = 47,750,000 
amen. uct dh eatin. hes: 3,900,000 = 17,500,000 
Beopetty tax lssclpcae..: 6,000,000 = 30,000,000 

— 195,250,000 
County and local ........ 18,500,000 = 92,500,000 

— 287,759,000 


“* The following are the figures for New York State also in 1866 :— 


Internal Taxes New York State (Population 4,000,000). 








$ | $ 





United States internal 
— 49,000,000 
POUCMUC 2. css: eset cate 
Slate LACS scp heosscrseecc 7,369,000 
County and local ............ 33,200,000 
ie aes 40,569,000 
89,569,000 





‘“* Giving as the proportionate results :— 


$9°59 per head in Great Britain and Ireland. 
$22°75 ” New York State. 


“ We must confess that we are somewhat startled by this result. We were 
aware and have often said that the taxation in the States was high, but we were 
not prepared to find that in New York State the assessment is more than double 
the rate paid in this country. Nor would the introduction of the customs’ revenue 
at all lessen the disadvantageous nature, as regards New York, of the result as it 
stands. On the contrary, the American tariff is far more oppressive and more 
obstructive than with ourselves,” 
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Apprenpirx LV. 


‘Reform, or, if necessary, suppress vestries— give property its proper influence— 
take from justices all power to interfere in the concerns of the poor, and leave the 
rest to the self-interest of the parties. This system has been found to be completely 
successful in Scotland, and there is no room or ground for thinking that it would 
be less so in England. In Scotland the affairs of the poor have been managed by 
the heritors (proprietors) and kirk sessions. The latter, to which the administrative 
details have always been confided, consist of the ministers and elders of the different 
parishes ; the elders uniformly almost comprising some of the leading proprietors 
and most respectable inhabitants. The decisions of the heritors and kirk sessions 
have not been interfered with by justices, nor even by sheriffs, and have been 
reviewable only by the Court of Session, which is very chary of interference. In 
consequence of this arrangement the most vigilant economy has prevailed in all that 
relates to the treatment of the poor; and while real want has been very sparingly 
relieved, no encouragement has been afforded to sloth, imposture or misconduct. It 
is not owing to any superior discernment or ‘hard heartedness ’ on the part of the 
Scotch, but to the different mode in which relief has been administered, that the 
abuses so prevalent on one side the Tweed are unknown on the other. Hence, 
though the reason of the thing had not been sufficient to prove that the committing 
the administration of the poor laws to a properly constituted parochial body would 
suffice to eradicate every abuse, the example of Scotland should have been held as 
decisive.”—Note xxiv to ‘“ Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” p. 596, by J. BR. 
McCulloch. 


APPENDIX V. 


« Twenty-first Report of Poor Law Board.” ‘“ The Metropolitan Poor Act, 
1867.” Metropolitan Common Poor Fund.” “ Circular Letter from the Poor 
Law Board to the Board of Guardians in the Metropolitan District.” 


“ Poor Law BoarD, WHITEHALL, S.W., 
“11th April, 1868. 


“I am directed by the Poor Law Board to remind the guardians that by 
section 69 of ‘The Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867,’ it is provided, that certain 
expenses incurred after the 29th day of September, 1867, by the several unions and 
parishes within the metropolis for purposes connected with the relief of the poor, 
shall be repaid out’of a fund, called ‘ The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund,’ to be 
raised by contributions to be assessed by the board upen those unions and parishes, 
according to the annual rateable value of the property therein comprised. 

«The expenses which are to be repaid are the following :— 


*(1.) For the maintenance of lunatics in asylums, registered hospitals, and 
licensed houses, and of insane poor in asylums under the Act, except 
such expenses as are chargeable on the county rate. 


«© (2.) For the maintenance of patients in any asylum specially provided under 
the Act for patients suffering from fever or small-pox. 


“*(3.) For all medicine and medical and surgical appliances supplied to the 
poor in receipt of relief by guardians under the Act, or any of the 
Poor Law Acts. 
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“ (4.) For the salaries of all officers employed by the guardians in and about 
the relief of the poor, by the managers of district schools under ‘The 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844,’ and by the managers of asylums 
under the Act, and also the salaries of the dispensers and other persons 
employed in dispensaries under the Act, provided the appointments of 
the officers have been sanctioned by the Poor Law Board. 


“ (5.) For compensation to any medical officer of a workhouse affected by the 
determination or variation by the Poor Law Board of a contract 
respecting medical relief in the workhouse, or for compensation to any 
officer of a union or parish who may be deprived of his office by reason 
of the operation of the Act. 

** (6.) For fees of registration of births and deaths. 

“ (7.) For fees for and other expenses of vaccination. 


“ (8.) For maintenance of pauper children in district, separate, and licensed 
schools. 

* (9.) For relief of destitute persons certified by the auditor, and provision of 
temporary wards or other places of reception approved by the Poor 
Law Board, under the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Acts of 1864 and 
1865. 


“ H, Fremine, Secretary.” 


Appenpdix VI. 


eee 


Extracts from the evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Local Taxation, 1870. 


Rates will fall on Occupier. 


«538. I think that the rates will always be made to fall sooner or later upon 
the occupier.”—Mr. T. Taylor. 


Rates fall on Owner. 


«774, The rates fall upon the owners of the property, according to my view.” 
—WMr. H. A. Hunt. 


Rates. Owner would Clear Himself. 


“1276. Could you state what difference you think it would make to the owner 
and the occupier if the tax was imposed on the one or the other last do not think 
it would: be any pecuniary benefit whatever to the occupier. ; I believe that if the 
owner had to pay half the rate, he would be sure to recoup himself, whenever there 
was a rearrangement of the rent: in all probability he would make it safe in this 
way; I believe the average rates are about 3s. 4d. in the pound in England and 
Wales, and, if he were to pay half, which would be 1s. 8d., in all probability he 
would say to the occupier, in order to make myself sate, I shall charge you 28.°— 
Mr. C. S. Read, M.P. 


Rates on Income Tax. 
“©1347, Which do you think would be the best mode of getting contributions 


from property to local rates; to charge half the rates upon the income tax, or to 
charge half the rates on the owners of land ?—To charge half the rates upon 
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income tax, most certainly, if general property was to contribute.”—Mr. C. 8. Read, 
M.P. 


Permanent Improvement Paid by Occupier. 


*¢ 475. That which is most distinctly a permanent improvement, and which will 
last for generations, is still paid for by the occupiers at the time P—I suppose even 
with waterworks, the expenses of repairs and all things considered, the theory has 
been that those works do not really endure for more than a certain time.”—Mr. 
Tom Taylor. 


How the Owner Benefits. 


** 4029. Your evidence so far goes to the point of that which is spent in the 
improvement of the metropolis; not money spent in the discharge of burdens such 
as the poor rate and others P—It is quite clear that in the one case the property 
of the owner is greatly improved in value by the expenditure for metropolitan 
improvements, but in the other ease, in the expenditure for the relief of the poor, 
property is not improved.”—Sir J. T’hwaites. 


Occupier Pays. 


** 4043. Do you assent to the view that it is fair to take the whole of the rates 
falling upon a house as paid by the occupier of that house P—I think, as a general 
answer, I believe that that is mainly so; the occupier does pay the rates.” 

* 4050. That is one of the grievances that I suggest this remedy for, namely, 
that they are seeking practically to cast the burden upon the occupier by covenants. 
Let us take any one of the large proprietors in this metropolis, the Duke of Bedford 
or the Marquis of Westminster, or any of the large proprietors. Supposing leases 
were granted for fifty years, twenty of which are expired, would anyone suppose that 
those lessees, at the time when those leases were granted, in which they covenanted 
to pay the sewers rate, for example, could have contemplated the expenditure, or the 
especial charge which has been cast on that rate of 3d. in the pound for main 
drainage purposes? It is quite clear that it never entered into the consideration of 
A and B, contracting twenty years prior to that imposition by Parliament ; and this, 
therefore, is cast upon the occupier, and he has to pay it, notwithstanding the 
agreement into which he has entered.’”’—Sw J. Thwattes. 


Effect of Legislation on Rent. 


* 3211. Have you met with many complaints among the tenants of Wiltshire, 
and those that you have had most to do with, with regard to the increase of rates P 
—Yes, I may illustrate my own case particularly. I hold my farm upon a lease for 
sixteen years: the expenditure for rates, until the Union Chargeability Act came into 
operation, was about 75/. a-year. I am the sole occupier of the parish, I should 
tell you, except the clergyman, who has a small portion, and the woods belonging to 
the landlord. The expenditure, as I have said, was about 75/., until the Union 
Chargeability Act came into operation, and it is now something like from 1704. 
a-year to 180/. Iam paying rather more than rool. a-year more than I contem- 
plated when J took my farm in 1858.”—WMr. E. P. Squarey. 


Increase of Rates falls on Occupier. 


«* 3404. Who do you think has borne the increase in the local burthens, as far 
as your experience goes P—The increase, after the buildings are erected, necessarily 
comes out of the pocket of the occupier.” 

« 3409. Assuming that the local taxation increased, you say that either the 
occupier must pay you more rent or you would stop building P—Yes, or we must 
get the land at a cheaper rate.” 

** 3410. Would not that last alternative be the most likely of the three P—My 
impression is the contrary, because as the population increases the demand increases, 
and then that always increases the value of land.” 
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«© 3441. Would you say, without hesitation, in the case of house property, the 
occupier is more interested in the taxation than in the case of land rP—Certainly, as 
a broad principle.”—Sir S. H. Waterlow. 


Principle of Division of Rates. 
« 2979. I think that if they carried out the principle which I sought to intro- 
duce into the Bill of 1867, namely, that half the rate should be levied from the 


owner and half on the occupier, it would have checked the propensity for extreme 
improvements.”—Mr. H. C. Beloe. 


. Application of Principle of Division. 

“ 3138. Can you tell the Committee anything about the drainage rates of 
Kent and Sussex P—No, I only refer to them to illustrate the principle which I 
would apply. In the drainage rates of Kent and Sussex, over the Romney Marshes 
and the levels of that district generally, and the estuaries which flow up into Kent 
and Sussex, the rule usually is that the scots, as they are termed, that is to say, the 
cost of maintaining the banks, cleaning the ditches out, and seeing that the water- 
way is kept in proper order, are borne up to 2s. 6d. per acre by the tenant, and any 
surplus beyond that is borne by the landlord.”— Mr, E. P. Squarey. 


Effect of Union Chargeability Act. 


** 3166. Who would have the power of throwing the greatest number of people 
upon the rates, the owner or the occupier ? the occupier is a much larger employer 
of labour than the owner, is he not ?—Yes, but under the Union Chargeability Act 
I do not think that that feeling operates in the remotest degree with the employer 
of labour, or with the landowner.”—Mr. EH. P. Squarey. 


Occupier Pays the Rates. 


*¢ 3375. You would therefore, I presume, not be able to admit that in those 
cases the rates are paid by the owners of the land ?—Confining myself strictly to 
those properties as illustrations, I consider that the occupier undoubtedly pays the 
rates.”"—Sir H. S. Waterlow. 


Owners Hndeavour to Avoid Rates. 


«2739. In Reading, when there is a new street made, are. the paving and 
lighting met out of the rate, or by the owners of the adjoining property P—We 
have had some little difficulty about that; we adapt it as best we can to the circum- 
stances ; but our principle is that, before we take to a new street for the purpose of 
paving, the owner should place it in a proper state and condition for a road: he 
avoids it if he can; he tries to get it thrown on the public rates as soon as possible, 
and we have to watch him in that respect. Say that a man has got a piece of 
ground for building; he forms a street, and sells it off into lots of land for 
building houses, and then he will leave the road to take care of itself.”—Mr. 
Thomas Rogers. 

Half-surplus to Owner. 


« 3130. Do you think it would be a fair arrangement that the landlord should 
pay one-half of the rates, and the tenant pay the other half ?—Yes, I think that 
one-half the increase beyond the average is an idea that strikes me as being the 
fairest way of meeting the difficulty.’”—Mr. LH. P. Squarey. 


Rates on Owner. 


“© 2721. The rate ultimately falls on the owner ?—Yes, it must in effect, no 
- doubt: in that sense it would; that is to say, the owner would certainly get s 
much less rent for a house.”——Mr. Thomas Rogers. 
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ApPEenDIx VII. 


TAXATION in Holland :— 


When the taxes which affect the industrial classes are increased, it would seem 
as if that increase must either immediately fall wholly on profits or wages, or partly 
on the one and partly on the other. But it generally or rather uniformly gives at 
the same time such a stimulus to industry and economy as seldom fails to counter- 
vail at least in part its depressing influence. And when it is not wholly counter- 
vailed in the way now stated, the pressure of the additional taxes, by affecting the 
condition of the labourers and adding new strength to the principle of moral 
restraint, assists in replacing them on their old footing. 

But whenever taxes become so very heavy that their influence cannot be 
defeated by increased economy and industry, it becomes most injurious. The 
oppressiveness of taxation was in truth the principal cause of the lowness of profits 
in the United Provinces during the last two centuries, and of the decline of their 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity. Notwithstanding the severe and Jaudable 
economy of her rulers, the vast expense incurred by the republic in her revolutionary 
struggle with Spain, and in her subsequent contests with France and England, led 
to the contraction of an immense public debt, the interest and other necessary 
charges on which obliged her to lay heavy taxes on the most indispensable 
necessaries.* Among others, high duties were laid on foreign corn when imported, 
on flour and meal when ground at the mill, and on bread, when it came from the 
oven. Taxation affected all the sources of national wealth, and so oppressive did it 
ultimately become, that it was a common saying at Amsterdam, that every dish of 
fish brought to table was paid once to the fisherman and six times to the State ! 
Wages being necessarily raised so as to enable the labourers to subsist, the weight 
of these enormously heavy taxes fell principally on the capitalists, and profits 
being, in consequence, reduced below their level in other countries, the prosperity 
of Holland gradually declined, her capitalists choosing rather to transfer their 
stocks to the foreigner than to employ them at home. “ L’augmentation successive 
des impdts, que les paymens des intéréts et les remboursmens ont rendu indispensable, 
a détruit une grande partie de lindustrie, a diminué le commerce, a diminué ou 
fort alteré l'état florissant ot etoit autrefois la population, en reserrant chez le 
peuple les moyens de subsistance.”+—“ Principles of Political Economy,” by J. R. 
McCulloch, pp. 470 and 471. 


* In 1579, at the Union of Utrecht, the interest of the public debt of the 
province of Holland amounted to only 117,000 florins; but so rapidly did it 
increase, that in 1655, during the administration of the famous John de Witt, the 
States were compelled to reduce the interest from 5 to 4 per cent., and yet, not- 
withstanding this reduction, it amounted in 1678 to 7,107,000 florins !—See 
** Metelerkamp, Statistique de la Hollande,” p. 203. 

+ “ Richesse de la Hollande,” tom. ii, p. 179.° This work is full of valuable 
information. The author (M. de Luzac) mentions that the Hollanders had in 1778, 
about 1,500 millions of livres (62 millions sterling) in the public funds of France 
and England. See also, as to the taxation of Holland, a “ Memoir on the Means of 
Amending and Redressing the Commerce of the Republic,’ drawn up from infor- 
mation communicated by the best informed merchants, and published by order of 
the Stadtholder, William IV, Prince of Orange, in 1751, This ‘Memoir’ was 
translated into English, and published in London in the same year. It has since 
been reprinted by Lord Overstone. 
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AppEnDIx VIII. 


eee 


Report of Select Committee of the House of Commons on Local 
Taxation, 1870. 

The Select Committee appointed to inquire and report whether it is 
expedient that the Charges now locally imposed on the Occupiers of 
Rateable Property should be divided between the Owners and Occupiers, 
and what changes in the constitution of the Local Bodies now administer- 
ing rates should follow such division ;—Have considered the matters to 
them referred, and have come to the following Resolutions, which they 
have agreed to report to the House :— 


1. That your Committee, without pledging themselves to the view that all rates 
should be dealt with in the same manner, are of opinion— 

(a). That the existing system of local taxation, under which the exclusive 
charge of almost all rates leviable upon rateable property for current expenditure as 
well as for new objects and permanent works is placed by law upon the occupiers, 
while the owners are generally exempt from any direct or immediate contributions 
in respect of such rates, is contrary to sound policy. 

(6). That the evidence taken before your Committee shows that in many cases 
the burden of the rates, which are directly paid by the occupier, falls ultimately, 
either in part or wholly, upon the owner, who, nevertheless, has no share in their 
administration. 

(c). That in any reform in the existing system of local taxation it is expedient 
to adjust the system of rating in such a manner that both owners and occupiers may 
be brought to feel an immediate interest in the increase or decrease of local expen- 
diture, and in the administration of local affairs. 

(d). That it is expedient to make owners as well as occupiers directly liable for 
a certain proportion of the rates. 

(e). That, subject to equitable arrangements as regards existing contracts, the 
rates should be collected, as at present, from the occupier (except in the case of 
small tenements, for which the landlord can now by law be rated), power being 
given to the occupier to deduct from his rent the proportion of the rates to which 
the owner may be made liable, and provision being made to render persons having 
superior or intermediate interests liable to proportionate deductions from the rents 
received by them, as in the case of the income tax, with a like prohibition against 
agreements in contravention of the law. 

2. That your Committee have examined many witnesses, and received at their 
hands very conflicting opinions as regards the proportion in which the burden of 
rates at present falls relatively on owners and occupiers. 

3. That in the event of any division of rates between the owner and occupier, 
it is essential that such alterations should be made in the constitution of the bodies 
administering the rates as would secure a direct representation of the owners, 
adequate to the immediate interest in local expenditure which they would thus have 
acquired. ; 

4, That justices of the peace should no longer act ex-officio as members of any 
local board in which such direct representation of owners has been secured, 

5. That the great variety of rates levied by different authorities, even in the 
same area, on different assessments, with different deductions, and by different 
collectors, has produced great confusion and expense ; and that in any change of 
the law as regards local taxation, uniformity and simplicity of assessment and 
collection, as well as of economy of management, ought to be secured as far as 


possible. sak 
6. That the consolidation into one rate of all local rates collected within the 
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same area is a matter of great importance, and that your Committee concur in the 
Resolution of the Select Committee on Poor Rates Assessment, 1868, which 
recommended one consolidated rate, viz., “that a demand note should be left with | 
each ratepayer on the rate being made, stating the amount of the requisitions, the 
rate in the pound for each purpose, and the period for which the rate is made, the 
rateable value of the premises, the amount of the rate thereon, and of each payment 
of the instalments of the rates.” 

7. That whilst it is necessary to make provision for limiting as far as practicable 
the disturbance of existing contracts, it would be, on many grounds, undesirable, 
and almost impracticable, to extend the exemption of property held under leases 
from the operation of the proposed changes until the expiration of such leases. 

8. That the exclusion of the owners of property held under long leases from the 
right of voting for local authorities, after the proposed changes had taken effect in 
respect of other property, would lead to much inconvenience and confusion, while 
on the other hand it would be inadmissible to allow them to vote unless they 
acquired an immediate interest in the rates. 

9. That the difficulties of the case would be equitably met by exempting the 
owners of property held under lease from the proposed division of rates for a period 
of three yeays, and by providing that after the expiration of that time the occupiers 
of such property should be entitled, equally with all other occupiers, to deduct from 
the rent the proportionate part of the rates to which the owner may become liable, 
power being given to the owner at the same time to add to his rent a sum equivalent 
to the like proportionate part of the rates, calevlated on the average annual amount 
of the rates paid by the occupier during the three years above referred to. 

10. That by the terms of the reference to them your Committee were limited 
to the question of the division of the charges on rateable property between the | 
owners and occupiers, and what changes in the constitution of local bodies adminis- 
tering rates should follow such division ; and they have consequently been precluded 
from entering upon the inquiry of the relations of local and imperial taxation, and 
the nature of the property liable to the same. 

11. That your Committee are of opinion that the inquiry on which they have 
been engaged forms only one branch of the general question of local taxation, and 
that other considerations, besides those which have been submitted to their investi- 
gation, should be previously taken into account in any general ineasure giving effect 
to the above recommendations. 
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APPENDIX IX, 


Taste A.—Local Rates in England, 1868. 
Lae omitted from Cols. 1, 2, 8, and 4.] 





County Improve- Total Rates in € on Rateable Value. 
. ment, f 
England (1868). Poor’s Borough, pte 0 
‘ . ; Rate Police pela all Rates Poor’s County | hmprove- All 
Drainage (Cols. Rate Rates, &e. | , ment 
Rates, &c. | Rates. 


Rates, &c. | Rates, &c. |1,2,and3).] (Col. 1). | (Col. 2), (Col. 8). 


OS eS ——_————_— | SS 









































£ £ £ £ iS. ace Sar a. Ce a EO 
PFOUIONG < o.ccssssetsveses 60, 35, a2; 108, bm ) Te ees 3 6 
BOERS ei ubvd wo lekednces 100, 54, 19, 173, Dt | 2 Sm gk lo ae 
BURKS terse. .vererveres 99, 49, 45 151, eae 1 +4 ]|-i41 3 23 
Cambridge ............ 89, 56, EF, 201, 1 8% 1 -3 i -? 13 9} 
Chester: ..........0:46.- BEA, 100, 95> 349, aa - 10 =— ot | 2 10: 
Cornwall ................ 104, 70, El 185, Lom vl 2a = 3 3 22 
Cumberland ........ a8, 33, 22, 2, Te ot = i(f | = oe 0 Ow 
“0 ah a ceoaenenee 92, 64, 19, aS, 1 22 |] -10 Se BaD dy 
BEV OM 6 Af -6<i sscaae 207) 119, 66, 402, t oon | — Tih | = 6 13 oe 
BORSeL Fos. csescs oxcs.0 92, 52, IO; 154, a Lai l= 3 3 42 
1 27h 60 ee A 138, Ke 84; 299, 13 - 8% | - 9 2 Sr 
LE 234; 101, 495 tell 2 te = MOR i= 3h eS oe 
Gloucester ............ 185, ETT, 103; 398, re G | = Ft —104 13 4 
BLGLOLOTO 5. 0¢0-sv00%s 56, 41, 8, 106, bgg i 1-4 s+ Bop Qs 62 
Bt CEIOPG:..1) Abccisc. 86, 51, 95 145, i gor Ly = 24 03 ol 
Huntingdon ........ 29; 21, 395 89, pe be Pe ade 
ES Aes Sea ae 304, 227, 180, Tule baga Wie 22 -| = ae 6S 88 
Lancaster ............ 436, 753, 3205 1d S os. tae Wed AP Soe ee oe 
Leicester ............... 955 5, zs 174, ieee =|) = LOR) ag 2 7 
MPC OMG csc haslacvewe 171, 168, 91, 431, I 2+ 1 2 — 93 |3: +4. 
Middlesex: ..,......... Ls Bos, 636, 1) 1165, 1-2:857, t 6% -] —. 102 £) Os) 153s Male 
Monmouth ............ 43, 35, £2, 120, Zee! 1 o-z | — 44 (3 6s 
EN OPO every asevewrss 24% 76, 48; 354, 2 - =. 04) | —\ 142. oak 
Northampton ........ En, 74,, 155 202, Boe hol od — 23 | 2 112 
Northumberland id, 106, 23, 250, ic 25 opel 7a - 34 |2 8 
Nottingham ........ 89, 87, 36; 212, i Be. A Se | SG 3-2 
AOE | oc ccsccheadeveee 84, 49, ne 148, 1 64 Le a) | >) 39 Nome 
UE oe rs ED; 8, — 20, Pia (eel eae — 2 42 
BONES cag. sacpccoe 46, 49, 18, 143, 1-3? | — 8 | -"34 |2 -4 
DOM ELS secsevsesvoenses 208, 110, 35, 351, 1 9% | —~102 | - 3 208 
Southampton ........ 228, 82, 86; 393, a 25 Wore |o—\por. | 3 LO} 
JCS ae eee 190, 99, 995 388, | il 32 | — 82 | =. Sores 
BR iret vanssontercosenss 149, 76, 215 246, r of | =H —- 3 2114 
BRCEDO N:P. vues cbosacaens 420, 224, 383,- | L027, tow 7 = ile a 8 4 5s 
CE ae 206, 112, 83; 402, 2 —% | L-14 | = 9% 14 = 
WW AY WICK .......600.0000. 167, 201, 38, 406, ee” wale Ss ea en a: 
Westmoreland .... Ge ial Bs sil — 10 - 62 —~ 1% | 1 64 
MND OMER yo-c5: Besnzenos aces 138, TS, 135 224, Pyry. | 1-—e = 28 ase 
Worcester ............ 955 69, 355 198, t 3a | = Ela =, Soe 82 
York, East Riding 80, 88, ee 22 Ws are fe |) = ge ee 
Git, ORG 55 87, 67, 35) 190, ae: = OF -| = sae) 2a A 
yu. NV O8t-— 5 392, 344, 334, | 1,069, Foie fle 221 22 5 Toles 
e376. | Alo, | beea. WG O24, tr. ag. (Pi. d.) (f= og Woo 
Avge. of all Engld.| — — _- — 1s. 64d. | 1s.-Zd.| 9¥d. | 8s. 4d. 


| 
* See note in Table C. 
+ Average for the three Ridings taken together. 
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Taste B.—Local Rates in England, 1868, Divided according to Districts. 














’ 
Districts. Poor’s 
Rate. 

I. METROPOLIS. & 


ding London and 


Middlesex (inclu- 
1,105; 
Westminster) .... 





11. SouTH-HASTERN. 

















RMPROY. 5 sos cagecoaeteeeccuy 420, 
PROUD. ce shame 304, 
PSUSEON ots scdeeee nancies: 206, 
MEV AES oti povesh csoneeiveaye Soh 
MQCTES. c ebiveo Ke tedats 100, 
1,255, 
ti. 8. Mripnanp 
EIT |e Me ere nak 86, 
ES aod cn din sisvdr nce: 99, 
81075 ead San era ee 84, 
Northampton ............ igh 
ETWTES) Sesh capt Sign tes 29, 
tS ane All Ss TORR 60, 
Cambridge ................ 89, 
5 60, 
tv. EASTERN. 
TOO ei hacusirarne ies 291, 
PUOLC © Fesscrttaceatcie pis 149, 
INOUE bora setensrecacte. 233, 
613, 
v. SourH-WESTERN 
OY ats. VivsscteocaloWicse. 138, 
UTS oN Rn 92, 
MGW OU. © oshtoste ds ceesscadhs 21%, 
Pornwall rsicisscsseets. 104, 
BIORIOLBESD j.cccccnsesencoogen 2.08, 
759; 
vi. W. MIprLAnp. 
Gloucester ................ 185, 
WEL ORELOLG piscacosersihoutbs: 56, 
PRMD. ocapesetsnysnmtscucees 46, 
RUAMORC fo vivsgeognceenores 190, 
Worcester .......5.0..5.: gs, 
WWE WACK | sisckinisanea'en 164, 





[000’s omitted from Cols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5.] 


County, 


Borough, 


Police 
Rates, 
&e. 





£ 
636, 





224, 
227, 
112, 
82, 
54, 





699, 





51, 
49, 
49, 
73, 
21, 
35, 
56, 





334, 


FrO4d, 
‘4 6, 


76, 


253, 





73, 
52, 
119, 
70, 
110, 





424, 





111, 


— | $$$. 








Improve- 


ment, 


District, 
Sewers, 
Drainage 
Rates, &c. 


£ 


i TUG, 


383, 
180, 
83, 
87, 
19, 


754) 


95 

4 
15, 
15, 
39; 
13, 
56, 


151, 





49; 
21, 


45; 
4 ie 


13, 
10, 
66, 
Li, 


ee 


133, 


103; 
8, 
18, 
99; 
35) 
37) 


309; 

















a 


2,705, 













6 7 8 9 
Rate in € on Rateable Value. 





Total of 












all The 
Rates Rateable Poor’s aes Tapeoves Counties 
Cols. 1 Value. Rate Rates, ment of Towns 

peer: &ec. | Rates, &c. for 
2, and 3. 4 all Rates 
(Col. 2).} (Col. 3). (Col. 4). 











*, Gy ana S. 






d. 
14,326,,1 64}- 103] 1 6% 3. Sie 


1,027, 
Tul, 
401, 
393, 
173 


- 


























224, 
154, 
402, 
185, 
351, 


1,316, 





1 —|- 3:2 3. a 


398, 
106, 
143, 
388, 
198, 
406, 


1,689, | 11,599 J1 SE|- 112] -— 62 2 
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TasLe B.—Local Rates in England, 1868—Contd. 
{000’s omitted from Cols. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5.] 















































































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Colne. Improve- Total of Rate in € on Rateable Value, 
ment, 
: Borough, District all Gounie ci = The 
Districts. Poot’s Police é Rates Rateable Poor’s Atop yeaa Counties 
Rate. as Fei Sewers, (Cols. 1 Value. Rate Rates, ment of Towns 
ie > | Drainage os : s aes &e. | Rates, &c. 1 Ae 
le ge ee oH NCA. Oe), Cok. 8)2b GOut ay 
vir. N. MIDLAND. £ £ £ 4 £ Sd. 4So + Gal Ska: $6 
MECIECBECT «..a05.-05caeeseanes 95; 57, 225 P74. A tease 
rs ie or re Ik; 8, — 19, 160, 
MEACOIT. von osivjesoses-escis E71, |, 168, Or, 431, | 2,851, 
REED Sh scduyesocsgecch ents 89, 87, 365 212.1 38a; 
BIGHIDY ~...5.ss0seveschoorneres 92, 64, 19, 1755. bf ugg 08 
458, 384, 168, 1,011, 75219, 1 34 I —§ a 53 2 9% 
vir. N.-WESTERN. 
BPGSRITC 5 y..35-650.000000000 TRA, 4) 100, 955 349, | 2,486, 
MUAMCASLCT © ......65.55000-+ 92.6;-4 793, 3205 1,828, | 10,721, 
890, | 853, 434, | 2,177, | 13,207, 1 32) - 8 3°..32 
Ix. YORK. 
North Riding............ 87, 67, 255 1905} 1,622; 
East a Re. See 80, 88, 5% 221, | Gye 
CE iS Acne eee 392, | 344, 334, |1,069.71 6.903, 
BOs AVS, Az%1.1 1,480, |.29,096),.0- 26,1 2 | -— 1 a ae 
x. NORTHERN. 
Ue 138, 7%, 84, 299, | 2,220, 
Northumberland ....| 121, | 106, g25 249, | 1,832, 
Cumberland _............ 58, 33, 22, #12) | 1,060, 
Westmoreland _........ 16, lee 2s Si, 403, 
3.3.39 227, 131, 691, 5,524, 1 25/- 94 = 54 2 6 





TaBLE B contd.—Poor’s Rate as in Table above, and as Levied on an Income Tax 














Assessment. 
Rate in £. ee, Rate a L Maximum 
Name of Division. oe barges ee , Name of Division. Peotis Rate eee 
in Proportions on Income Tax | Proportions 
Table above. thereof. Assessment, thereof. 
SAG: d. 
eS ee ee tr it 100 Eastern 9 100 
South-Eastern _........ I 10k South-Eastern 8 92 
South Midland ........ P.+G4 South Midland 84 89 
South-Western ........ t. 9% South-Western 43. 84 
- North-Western. ........ blyA West Midland 6+ 68 
West Midland _........ Bie. 32 Northern Gos 59 
North Midland. ........ ere tte: North Midland 54 57 
St a I 22 North-Western 5 5A 
Woarthern § s.....5.....s00 Sten YER 43 49 
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Taste C.—Jncidence of aut Rates for Counties in England for 1868, after Deducting 
Towns Represented in Parliament (Cols. 1 and 2), the same on Aggregate for Towns 
Represented (Cols. 3, 4, and 5), and also on the Counties, including Towns Represented 
(Cols. 6, 7, and 8). 








= 1 2 3 4, 5 6 if 8 
i F Rate 4 
a ef : wears Maximum Counties of in & of | Maximum Counties of Rate Maximum 
ali all Rates,| Rate=100,) England all |Rate=100.) England % of | Rate=100. 
(Middlesex and Deducting reel Rates on (Middlesex and = us 
Surr , : Surrey, ‘ow ; a ; 
Wrens ek se Proportions} and ee fous Proportions Surrey pane Proportions 
; ced thereof. excluded). sented,.|  thereef. excluded). thereof, 
































Q 
& 
& 
% 
Q 









s d. ; ; 
Huntingdon | 4 4 100 Norfolk +... & G27 i> 100 Hun. «2s; 4.- 2e 108 
SUISSE Rs. | eens 3, ee 90 Bedford........ B4 97 Sussex © 2.25026. 4 -2 96 
Cambridge ....| 3 8% 85 WGCWGS 3.2 te Biz 94, Southampton| 3 103 92 
Lancaster* ....| 3 8 ‘85 Devon , .....s. 4 10% 89 Cambridge....| 3 94 90 
Monmouth ....) 3 5 49 York, West | 4 10% 89 Kent: 2.26. Z.. SF 90 
Bedford ........ = | ae 77 Southamptn.| 4 tot 88 York, West | 3 7% 86 
Southampton} 3 44 ish A Dict cb. aeeanlenr ity “hr ~Oa 87 Bedford ........ a 64 84 
Essex ............ ot ba aT Hertford ....|-4 84% 85 Monmouth...) 3 63 84, 
Cornwall ........ ee 75 Nottingham | 4 84 85 HisseX :..4...0c0% zo 82 
DOP EOb chk ccsse0es Size 75 Leicester... 4 43 19 Lancaster ....| 3 5* 82 
CPR Es. hen te 3 2 73 Chester ........ 4 4 79 Berks 3.......::.. 3 42 82 
Wrahes fj000%. wee: 73 Cambridge | 4 34 v7 Dorsey... 2 ge 80 
| A a a ae 3 14 71 Berks .ics2 3 7 Gloucester .....| 3 4 80 
Buckingham | 3 1 ree Northmbrind| 4 23 76 Devoili......:.2%%. jee 78 
Oxford. ot ....3: a 14 71 Suifolk |...cnx: KDE 76 Cornwall? ...|-3:-..23 78 
i ee ee aad rel Gloucester....| 4 14 TOC DUCES 2a hisses 3° Be 76 
Hertford ........ 3 -¥ 69 Northamptn.| 4 13 74, Wilts. fics... ie: 76 
aincolwaes, 20%: Fi a 67 Wales~......... ae Te 74 Warwick ....| 3 12 76 
York, West....| 2 104 65 Hereford ....| 4 1 74 be Roy ee, ae PF 74 
Northampton} 2 «9% 65 Stafford .... .. rs 74, Norfolk! .....2., ea: 74 
Devoe... a (oe 64 Gta | te aia 74, Orton Stn WA, 
Suffolk............ 2 83 64 Warwick ...) 4 1 74 Nottingham | 3 -? 74 
Somerset ........ 2 84 62 Durham........ 4, 5 73 Lincoln ..;..... 3 =e 72 
Norfolk ........ 2 84 62 Monmouth | 3 11% 73 Northamptn.| 2 117 72 
Hereford........ 2 43 54 York, North | 3 103 70 SUtlolk cesses DL IS 72 

1 
rea eae A ba Worcester....| 3 92 70 Chester ........ 2 oe 68 
RESDEE jiuxes 2.4 3 52 D t 7 68 g 4 rd 6 
RAF spiryiiom——— et 59 ORRCh ~ athens Eres omlerse ly 3. s.| tenn Oe 6 
Weonen i: York, East | 3 9% 68 Northmbrind| 2 8# 66 
oneester |.....s20' 33 52 Tail 81 67 Ww t gi 64, 
Wolke West |.| 254 59 ineolia~ 2 3 84 orcester ....) 2 83 
d Bucks 472... Cem oo 64, Durham..)....; 28S 64 
Leicester ........ veg 52 
Durham... z= 38 52 Derby — reeves 26 64 Stafford... v0 Pn 64, 
Nottingham | 2 23 52 Wire cotcaeine a 4a 61 York; Hast...) 2 72 64 
Derby 0.0.2.0... 2 24 50. |. Cumberland | 3 3%") 61  |/Leicester ...| 2. 74:} «62 
Gloucester ...} 2 13 50 Lancaster* | 3 3 59 Hereford _.....|.2 6 62 
Oxford’ tide hae 56 Rutland... ah re 56 
Stafford ........ 2 —2 46 | 
Northmbrind.| 1 114 Ad. Somerset...) 3 13 56 Derby s:.. Lace: 2 4 56 
York, North | 1-103 4.4, Cornwall ...| 3 -+ 56 York, North} 2 4 56 
MALOPN ...56.00--. as We) 42 Salloyo 7.200. 2 10% 52 Cumberland | 2 1 50 
Cumberland | 1 9% 4.2 Westmorlnd.| 2 4 4.2 Salo .....jessss: 2 —-? 50 
Westmorelnd.| 1 5 33 Huntingdon] 2 3 41 Westmorlnd.| 1 6% 36 





* ‘The special Liverpool rates are not included in this return. 
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Taste C contd.— Incidence of County, Hundred, Borough, Police, Highway, Church, 
Lighting and Watching Rates (Col. 1), and of Improvement, General District, Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, Drainage and Embankment Rates (Col. 2), for Counties in England. 























, Maximum , Maximum 
Rate in £ of | Rate = 100. Rate in £ Rate = 100. 
County. County, ae County. of Improvement, mee 
Borough, Police, | Proportions District, &e., Proportions 
&e., Rates. thereof. Rios. thereof. 
eo ad. : nn Teas 
BY SWICK 28. secpe see tr 6% 100 Huntingdon ............ I. 40 100 
| Ds Aa 89 Surrey ~ seid te. £ FS 91 
Nottingham ............ I Bie 81 Middlesex......... pas. 1 64 84 
Pormwall .............:...... E28 a Cambridge ............ 1 —-} 58 
5 eee fe 76 Kent ........de00: Bid. nf  @- did 51 
JOS E24 76 Weekes: eee - 10% 49 
Northumberland re 75 Gloucester....ccec....... = I0f 47 
3 Ss a ers; 72 Southampton ........ — 10% AT 
2 a eae rt fia DUBsREX MAA: iy kon 44s 
ed eee 72 Chester nis... AG 42 
PPOEGIOTO ...02.!.....00000405 7 ee 69 Dorian... ous: saul 41 
Northampton ............ Poet 69 baton sis wente a 8h 38 
ee eee Ji aby 69 FANCASCER c3.0.05.: Ye: 35 
ee ee ee pee 68 demmeohia” / 00h cee ame: 34 
Mtland’..250..5....0cc0.0: 1 —3 68 Devon ...... Wheesdhteelt 2 ae 30 
Sec covwecscesweinrsttir07 rs 67 Nottingham ............ = 6 27 
Cambridge _.............. 1 -4 67 Worcester’................ = be 26 
ers ........ccsece ese. 1 —-4 67 WSR eo kes ccc thei: — 54 24 
0 ee a i, 67 BS S01 ke eeaanree ane ae = 5 23 
MELOPOfOr ....<.........0.000- 1 =} 65 Cumberland ............ - 4% 22 
Monmouth ................ Loe ME 65 Novolk atone. i. - 43 22 
Huntingdon ............ = igs 63 559 Daca eer Ree 4s 20 
MOULD OY oc sctccsssicocseesenee - riz 63 Monmouth ............ - 4) 19 
oO Se Seer — 113 61 Taos be eo — 4 18 
Worcester ........0...... —- 11; 60 Otfanat Sangh OR ees 17 
Sel Bg | Warwick one pes as 
ae eee tae = 4 
CE a ore —- 102 57 Noctiveab ediand... @=, 34 15 
ME IGCNCSOX—.....s00400+.0: - 103 57 Salop =) 3k aie 
Nomerset .............0006.. —- 102 57 eect 2k. a Me 14 
a - 10} 55 
OC i re - I is 53 Somerset recess pi 2 14 
ORD. 220.500. hen Teasers - 10 53 SUfPOMK oo eeeeeeeeeee. ete e 14 
Southampton ............ —- 94 51 Northampton. ........ ot. «22 1 
Ti - L 4A, Hereford... 2 10 
HSrELOE. 45, 00r0de000. - 24 10 
CG | i ae re — 84 44, 
Salop. .......... on ieee - 8% 44 VI CY. one eee ee - 24 10 
6s ae - 8% 44, Coriwall. 2.hceehicc - 2 9 
Cumberland ............ — 44 37 Westmoreland ........ - «a 7 nearly 
Westmoreland ........ = oF 36 Bickhart ends - 1 5 nearly 
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Taste D.—Ratdo of Poors Rate (1868) to Population (1861), for Counties in England. 
Ee ee ee eee 


Rate Rate Rate 











Maximum ; Maximum Maximum 
De paorg | Rate=100. PP Posey [Raid toi} ~ Bt eoor Rate=100. 
——— Rates —— ates —— 
County. (1868) to Proportions eT (1868) to | Proportions ai (1868) to |Proportions 
ee thereof, roe eS thereof. err thereof. 
$i dks gs. a. . s r 
Bucks -........ II 100 Southmptn.} 9 4 19 a. s” } 
TEEOON ess. >- 1s 5 97 Carnarvon Oo. B42 79 o— 2 | | nearly 
Sussex .......- i, 2 96 | Hereford...) 9 14 77 =| Nrthumbrind) 7 +4 60 
Berks: 7. ry 22°71 +796 I Brecknock ....| 6 5% 
NUATES) 228s. II : z 94: Euinege kay i a SOD vacosces-bs Gn ae 53 
Norfolk 19” 9 91 Bedford . & 16% 76 Nottingham | 6 2 53 
Anglesey... 10 8% cE Montgomry.| 8 10% 75 Worcester .....) 6 2 53 
Cambridge | 190 1% 86 Suffolk c.03: ro 75 Chester *...35... 6 -3 52 
Surrey ........ Eo i 86 Monmouth | 8 4% 71 Lancaster ....| 6 —% 52 
Merioneth | 10 - Bo ba eah.... care: 8 4 rp Warwick 5 11g 51 
Middlesex | 10 — 85 Lincoln a) Ba 71 York,E.,in- \ gi 48 
Nrthamptn.| 9 11% 84 Glamorgan | 8 -#% 69 cluding city ee 
Hertford... 9 102 84 Leicester ..... 7 113 68 Cornwall 5 RE 48, 
Dorset ........ 9 98 83 Pembroke....| 47 11% 68 Cumberland ons ek 48 
lint =<....... G .O% 83 Denbigh ...|) 7 9 66 Durham........ ener. 47 
Oxford. ny... g gt 83 Gloucester ya 65 Westmorlnd.| 5 6% AT 
Rutland, ...| 9 7% 81 Carmarthen| 7 5% 63 WHINY snepPe'.n 32 See 46 
Radnor ...| 9 4% 80 Devon. 5.4.53 ae ie 63 York, West io. 2h AA, 
Somerset...) 9 4 a9 York, North| 7. 24 60 Stafford ........ a y | 43 





TasBuLE E.—Jncidence of Property and Income Tax Levied on Rateable Value for Counties 
named. 
(900s omitted from Columns of Property and Income Tax.] 








Rate in the £ 
of the Property 
and 


ENGLAND. Property 
and Income Tax, 


Year ending 


Rate in the £ 
of the Property 
and 


Property 
and Income Tax, 
Year ending 


ENGLAND. 





Counties (including 









































Boroughs), 5th ia ie pap oes boule incising 5th ety 863, mates 5m 
Middlesex and Surrey | Schedules A, B, Rateable Value, Boroughs). Schedules A, B, | Rateable Value, 
omitted. D, and E. 1868. = D, and E. 1868. 
£ Bs es £ Ga 
IBSATORA Sc -o.0000.4.2%e: s7, L 2% Mionmeuth ...,.....0d: 44, 1. 84 
BS OLE (otis ide ceocagoise 65, y eae 3 ENT EOLE tush aeeavvsatoe 148, tie 
120) <a en ee 54, Lael Northampton. ........ 82, z - 
Cambridge ........... Wi, 1 32 Northumberland .... 124s i ae 
CHOSEOR Fibsasossscdencns LEO, Lo 8e Nottingham ..;,.....; 90, i $ 
Cornwallis ..ccc deans 74, hort Se STON Spo ssied akin esate 64, 1 82 
Cumberland _....... 58, 1-3? MURCIA: 3550.0 tevaseeene ra; ieee: 3 
DOr Dy eb fossscoRivc 35 £789 SMO D Pic esacsconeteaniniers 88, 3 
DOVOW, pacspsssicnnhote: 153, 1°. 24 SGMCNSEE scicidescsadee! 145, 1 oe 
DOOR SC O Maxccaccansnant ate BY, L. ,3t Southampton ........ 131; EO 
Parla eS. deo ee: 142, Sa SLE ETO as Eee 2.083 L- 4¢ 
TG SCOR MP escnanedeosh: Toa, 1 22 SIL AE CON 103, Pehus 
Gloucester ............ 193, aie Sigssex Lis. .csiides esate 12%, oe ge 
Hereforde.s........J00: 44, Lae Warwick ...0.i...200. 203, }-. 
Miertiordhy, ....i.doce: 595 at Moe Westmoreland ........ 19, - 113 
Huntingdon ........ 2.85 1), 25 Sh) LEO heer eR 89, 1. ee 
COT ccatiigs sxirotdesses 224, 1 ee Wiorcestery .2........0.0% 94, 1.3 oe 
Laneaster _............ 13063) 1 112 Y 60k, Hast: ~scdoc...c8 101, 1 2 
Leicester................. 80, 1 oe Bs a» AMOI hotest 147, 1. 98 
LS Go ae 176, 1 23 a" SS ee see 4395 L . 6 


Note.—This table is framed from Return 282 of 1864, House of Commons. 
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TaBLE F.—Jneidence of Poors Rate on Assessment to Property and Income Tax for 
Counties named. 





Rate in the £ 





bs Maximum Rate in the £ Maximum 
Poor’s Rate, 1868, | Rate = 100. of Rate = 100. 
County. ee — - County. Poor’s Rate, 
and Property Tax | Proportions 1868, on Proportions 


for Schedules A, 


B, and D, 1869-70. thereof. Rateable Value. thereto. 

















Seam allie o:—-ds 
Gloucester ............6. — 10% 100 Southampton ........ 2 2% 100 
Monmouth ................ - 103 100 Monmonth .......060. 7 97 
6 ee, ee — 107 98 MESO Ser Ara xteasemeavd oe 7 aa 2: 94: 
oS ee © See Se —- 10¢ 98 a EAT) ae ep yaad | 93 
Southampton ........... - 104 98 WESSON F sessencitaatepeves gis Ve 92 
Se - 9 90 DORBEES. thick cRicccdeck aves 2 - 90 
a es ae oe - of 88 INOBEQIEY ios cnvessckopirte 7 Aaa 90 
MMOLE... .dcsbonsecsstece - of 88 MPO OHORC cc vsesisonk shod: I 89 
MOONS oc5.c. psbasensbeheon - 9f 88 WRILG se Paihvithssc avcehave: I 3 88 
BRINE), oi sesenssatibevases dus. - 9 86 PROPS Bt ectvscescast cas es 8 87 
i re —- 82 83 Pert rend \.ctcbiss.cabions T  62 81 
BrOPNWAlLs.....5.555.0000d00. —- 8} 81 MELOY Mics cecnesstne: rere 81 
ACTS eee — 84 79 Cofawall ssnc2niy pegs 80 
Northampton ............ — 8% 79 PUM Ol, 4 5.5.00 costesucbec: I yt 80 
| ee Sane ie — 2 79 107) 0) ee ee oe 1 8% 44 
Si rer - 8 76 ORTOVE® Serica secssthoon! 1 8&8 77 
ae ae - 473 74, Cambridge ............ ~ #3 76 
1 camae 71 Northampton ........ ae 76 
PP SvCLONG ....6...5e000s0cts-s — -94 69 Somerset. ...........000+ 1 7 7A, 
| Cambridge ................ - 4 67 1 a ah ra eg i Poa 72 
meuntingdon ............ - 4 67 Gloucester...........00- 1 6% 70 
OGG) oe - 62 64 Middlesex ...........;603: I “4 69 
MCICEBLEL ...6..cececcsenedoo- —- 64 62 WiEECBECT = acsccscesctect aaa 5 64 
Boomerset .4225.....2...02-: - 6% 60 Pamecaster-....3,.....5323% capeeae” 3 62 
| oe en oe - 6 57 PIOLOLOTEL vs.c.n0050).5e0% oa 61 
Northumberland _.... = ‘54 55 Huntingdon .......;...- u ae 61 
By OLcester® ..el.c.endss en een hgee 55 PUPA cu esnsuscst ‘ieee 59 
BLCTELONG .....oedicccecceess i RA 52 Northumberland .... 1 34 58 
MCOID, i. .sdedsccbogedes: Se 52 Nottingham ............ Pret 58 
Nottingham ............ — 8S 52 SEAMOL OA, ces sncsaosscuboers Lee 58 
DN pac cnsncdsTioasscées - 4 52 WAP WICK sosisscvscsegeoss re 3s 58 
MEMHOEG 6.2.022.202..000d... - 5 52 Wrorecester «.....10..0).0% aie 5 58 
Westmoreland. ........ - + 50 DCs cones diedegnt: I 3 56 
Cumberland ............ mete 50 CTRCSECE A. cst ce ssscnseienss I B: 56 
Mancaster  ....ccc...: - 43 45 DO Oe bys Pel isacsdnnntttet orn 55 
SE  — - 43 45 VAC en ee I 22 55 
BE AEMICK .......000s0vreedee- — 42 45 Wi saNC OIA A oo: cctscsmenchtete ameter 54 
ane 2 Famteones gd 40 Cumberland ............ Pose 49 
ER 22 sf foieniddesisonces S aaeh 36 SO Dasara yc ss. re ae 48 
Middlesex. ................ - 3 33 Westmoreland ........ - 10 37 
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Taste G.—Jncidence of Property and Income Tax Levied on Rateable 
Value for Counties named, after Deducting Towns Represented im 








Parliament. 
1 2 
: Ratio a ag aa! ae 
o 
‘bth April, 1868, under Amounts 
y Bc or a p age kK, wate in Column 1 
ps for Gauitien stuck tines ee Arranged 
Deducting in Proportional 
SU 8. Onder 
Parliament. 
‘ eee 
BOALOLA: ccisavheneavsaedioso: 12 Derby I 9 
BOPES: Eokicraseseoansceae fed 24 Lancaster er: 
BUCKS: 2c css eone bets 12 Stafford I, 3% 
Cambridge .......:#..... 22 Durham i 2s 
Chester Setvas. onset shave: i4 Rutland 1 3¢ 
OOP WRU cco ceteoesossdee aes 3 Cornwall I 3 
Cumberland ............ I Hertford ae: 
Derby A SOSCODABOP MROODC CUOSNe 93 Monmouth I 3 
MPEMON A Paraecs seuss sgt nes. = Cambridge i 2s 
ID ONSOU So ccs ou, moeee-- 22 Dorset I 22 
DuUPhONes ....sdesscsneses 34 I 2} 
FOSGOX Biycessseedusoomsttenss 2 ; 24 
Gloucester ............6 2 Southampton I 2t 
Hereforcts. lias meses: —} Suffolk 1 2 
ET CEOLODG. .. soccaceqincen terns 3 Spain 
Huntingdon ............ 12 ere 
Kent sae ae actaie ole Gla lelelsie clettevcleie I $ I 2 
TAWCABTER i .disciecedevne 32 : oe 
LiPi€OStOR .5.cs-g00s5 03002 1} wee: 
MaMeOlI cscs canctotnced 12 ee 
MonmoWeh.iic..ccschoose 2 oe ae 
INOEOU RES: sesasapososeoteses 12 it $4 
Northampton ............ 13 PRS 
Northumberland =i Northampton ae oa 
Nottingham. ......:,... I Wilts I 3 
(Od icice We Nanna hee 2 wees 
Pd AE ss ccn tees daemons ee Leicester I is 
Sis | See ares ee 2 Chester I 1; 
SOMISTEOH ye csassspicatinnetares I Warwick <node 
Southampton ............ 2k Somerset 1 1 
iaMOrG foo. c..ccuhisacstaees aut Worcester I <a 
SUG, .ccennicsiveghe ete tansy 24 York, North Lt 
Sse. ware ae oe Snes —t Hereford L be 
WY ait Wika ca.cse save bos ce Lt Northumberland...) 1 -—} 
Westmoreland _........ 9¢ ee: 
WV GIGS shacscandanmeme nats: i ee: 
Worcester. ...cstecc.t.c5: I York, East - it 
York; Haat: .....sssacateses Lis Cumberland - It 
pf ENOL UID. cas tte. dea) I Nottingham eo! 
ay LL = VCS icscoe nate oa Westmoreland - 9 
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TaBLE H.— Incidence of atu Rates on Places Represented in Parliament 
in England, 1868. 






































Rate in the £ Rate in the £ 
_ Name of Place and County. on each Name of Place and County. on each 
Place Named. Place Named. 
Bedfordshire— s. da. Devonshire— SP a, 
CATON: Lod ceccocesoveceseen: Eppes ABHDUNLOM “iha....secteronee ela 3 
Barnstaple \s.c0cciaeon. ch 5 
Dartmouth jie. 2 o3 
Devonport y..iice els RPG 
Berkshire— Hmeter (city). anaes: Ait ee 
PR DIME GH! fovap-.0cdevionsonesen 4 8a FORGO. <bean Bundle 3 z 
OLN VA cna en anos 4. 9% Ply MOUtles «bso. coeeeccvene: 6 10 
Wallgtor@ \.i06...ic, a oe MP AVEE COCK + Srdesvcecvovencatiaen - 2 “SF 
Windsor suites ORT: DAVEFEOIN i ireccaseewsseseversa0- BQ 
OCMC Sa! -< .ucsusysncisnonp heh ye 
Buckingham— 
PAV IOSDIEY 1h asvee.-ctvnndccases ee Dorsetshire— 
Buckingham: 2.%0s..;s00.: 3 he PRET WORE <254 ccczeenterensseness an. 2 
Chipping Wycombe . 3 a Dorchester: icici: a Os 
Great Marlow................ ne Tyme Regis © .....4.0:50000: z 9 
f L.0) Ce tee ee ee 
Shaftesbury..........0..+0+0- Beaty 
Warehain Uovcinmesesouaavea 2 2 
Cambridgeshire — Weymouth and Mel- : 
CamaPrld Bel secon .ocseneests Y See combe Regis ........ Sele 
Chester— Durham— 
Birkenhead.............:0000+ 4 10% Durham (city): -............ 2 32 
CHiesber (CHEV) sasce se mnig ons 5 I Gateshead! }i...5, snes. 4 10 
Macclesfield  ...........:..-. gabe South Shields................ 24 110 
Peek puri, Ti ikencsa oases Sunderland) ....0.6).000,7000- Ae i 5% 
Cornwall— Essex— 
OGM 42 Beri vanticeesaste. 2, 4 6 Colehester® §i0....:ceespeure- nae 5 
PCISCOI, cationic ntosnscees ocee 4 - ATAU W ICD)... Bila Mio Merk. = ee i 
TGUNCCSEOM. ..ciocessssvnseee- amme et WURALGQOME cen desccscetiseciesece cabs: 
MUSCAT, sssspnessendnunte poh era 
Penrhynand Falmouth} 3. toj 
RMGs EVE" ctl ecncvtsnrneesere ss 5 Aaa fe: 
MBEOTO. Guster oie ee Gloucester— 
Bristol (City) ci sssseencesss- ye taiae 
Cheltenham ................ 4 = 
Me CHPCTICOSON ti isoet st anodees E came ic 
Cumberland— Gloucester (city) ........ 4 + 
Carlisle (city) ............- cua RIEVOU so. -s.choorcsvnotenecces ge 
Cockermouth ..........00... Peay Pewkesbury suisse, y ae 
Whitehaven wi... y es « 
Hants— 
Derbyshire— NT AOV OTiasuct aio senamiconntene 3. 10 
MY Bs sere eonarorsepeaseppnnior FiglG Christchurch, ...isv..2.sjcct 2 1 
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Taste H.—Jncidence of aut Rates on Places Represented—Contd. 














Rate in the £ Rate in the £ 
Name of Place and County. on each Name of Place and County. on each 
Place Named. Place Named. 
Hants—contd. Sree Lincolna— sd. 
PVA SHOU Cavscsnceqsec nae 22,108 DOGO a csvns den sovstsesordnisorsy ye 
Newport, Isle of I 8 Grint nea bdescecsannsvusies Sitter 
WY 12 ccidiosnctvaven Sea Gr SPEND” sessieedeeesenss ele: 
Petersfield ....... RSA a bk Linicoln Weity) 3. :0t0.7. | 
Portsmouthy..............s0004 Gp. 8 SERMTORC cb ..ccree <acssunee, 3°. “oF 
Southampton ................ eon: 
Winchester (city) ........ 3 8% 
Monmouth— 
fpr ee se Sia ee Sonar 4 & 
Hereford (city) ..s.s.. or 2 i li ig Sr oe 13 
Leominster .......c.sesccceeee 5 es ee See ee ae as 3 . 
Hertford— _ | Norfolk— 
EL OPUTO RC sca icorsonnsntece,ooe’ 4 8} Great Yarmouth ........ yom 
Riis: Biytiits 0s. 00egon 9 104 
Norwich (city). .:......2 ee 
-Huntingdon— DUGG IM coactannncs cetgens ae 
Py AtIAS MOR, insnnyansnraracs Fire 
Northampton— 
se A b s eres PEDDIE erinissicenanss Re ee 
oe i Rann ee OR gs ig Se a 
BOVE i acaNG ina ccdenereiadgict ae Ss 
CPro ein Wtely, i65/25502decteoa bons ee i 
FLYthe oo. eeeeeeeee serene 3 a Nother 
WIGMASLONG: Wiitictiiinc 6 23 Berwick-on-Tweed........ 2 62 
Feochester.....i.....0:ssstsess.. 5 Tl | MOR OU 6255 fo te Secensocnee I 10 
DABGMACH “bei licscacereaseares: A+ ee Newcastle-on-Tyne 4 11 
Tynemouth and a 
North Shields........ 3. 78 
Lancaster— 
Ashton-under-Lyne . oe La 
He aeROWER | oss.cccceet canes L It 
| Ee) cr 6 ais Ae eee eee 4 28 Nottingham— 
TY coh sckegurergtibvactepeasces 2 10% Hast Retiord: .cccsmndaceeee& 3 2+ 
CUTER EROO che scvctteoexeeon ees 2 1% Tieonaa ee beeen ots beecves 4. 21z 
Diaiicastert. fecciasesi wuss 21.10 Nottingham | ....0.....0.... Be 
Laver pools iusstvsctvapeaeagt 24.) ae 
Manchester (city) ........ 4 + 
CHAN OR» os oonectecauness sts Ansgar 
PeStOll. .i.trcrtive gatas ee 3 Oaford— 
TROON G cs chas ecessasnccuntys 3 oode Banbory cis casuade 4. a2 
Salford... ieee, eae) Oxtord. te art oe 3. 2 
Warrington eve 4 94 Woodstock iis irenencianncd go iey 
WY 1G csv cebsonicerpannc cues 6: Ima 
Leicester— Salop— 
WEA COSHEL... 6... ceasuctrareselt Bd 4th 


Bed eMOMhy... ccna 2 8% 
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TasLe H.—Incidence of aut Rates on Places Represented—Contd. 





Rate in the £ 


Name of Place and County. on each 
* Place Named. 


Rate in the £ 
on each 


Name of Place and County. 
Place Named. 



































Salop—contd. s. d. | Westmoreland— & ds 
CRE lll Ae ee Bente EE BSB GI rewievinsernach nieoerttvidnarecnat 3 
Shrewsbury..........dvooe 3° ou Ge 
CROSS octopus sese ete teDe 

Wilis— 
Cae a Rie neues: ~ 

Somersef— Giaeshars : 3 

eA oO RUppeMaM pncscsn..dee0s 

Ba Oe Sao ai 3 34 Creklades...cen. 2 $4 
= iid aaa a cura a be: DeTMCES” cack eae 2 Nea 
LT Tae aad Seinen % ir Va Malmsbury A eS 2 8 a 
Taunton o...sssrvsseeeeensees 2° 8s Se Sey ass. Secret 6 104 
Wells o.seescesssecsnesessen aig BO NV CRUEL Y © cccpaccncssuevasnee’ 3 «t 
SU) Nepales OR a ee % .o4 

Marlborough. ................ Ae as 

Stafford— 

|S Eee eee. eae 2 —? 
Newcastle-under-Lyne 7 
SMPOVE, «....2:-toteeantanees 2 Se as ag ' 
Stoke-on-Trent. ............ ee Droi oy ae Be crus rs 3 6a 
PEA WORE. bicanicosiminns pinwoe ree veeteeeeeneerene ees 2 2 
ee 1a ee ee AE ee ek I Bg ear ee ae eee a 3 Q 
Weleerhanpton bi : , Hiyesham ..............0sre edie 
Kidderminster ............. 4 4% 
TW OCESEER 55599. 00.00.00000 4 6 
Suffolk— 
Bury St. Edmunds 5-4 
[OL Cems: ERR Saeed SOP ach 0 ae York, North Riding— 
SIV ICES (ccc boca casein 4 98 INE GOW c, cosnccpen aceite cas 3 42 
North Allerton ............ yi = 
MERIC OMI AP yaretee cess. I dt 
Surrey— Searborough | .....50choc. 4 6% 
x (Us| OB eens amen Meee 3 
CFOUGIOEA © ch coonescasovny, 5-4 3 1 72 
TOME IBG go 5c satciapsernonromnns 3 loa WHIDY esseeeeeeeseeceeeee rs 
2S ES) «Sal ah Rats Sacehe mabe kee 4 63 
Sussex— 
APOE. coveupitmnsiiivwaesnt. Ege cs York, Hast Riding— 
IBC MEO: scan vcbertietsiortines 5d BEWELIOY ......cc..-0ssrrnnensers 3 5% 
Chichester’ «..inessninweuvd3 olraey Kingston-on-Hull ........ 3 otis 
EBON OB i. siostescandansboonon Poe 
U1: a ee nee gites : 
MERC 18s ozas teasonnieh TAG @aat Wiel. West Paling 
WEA UTS657. ..cicvcchevesnaiinoes Abies ean ie? : ie ete: 4 118 
New Shoreham ........... ie sg 4 UAT, oc. cremate A ORS 
Rye retserescesereresseceseseseerers 4 —4 Huddersfield ....ccccccccs00. 4 4 
Knaresborough. ............ a 
CCU, Foca sk eons hasan 5 Jot 

Warwick— PGWTCIVACE: ist .cieddcensesenss 7 alae 55 
Birmingham ...........000 i TRON FS wrsieranihon rae 1: (RO 
CO REET oo. i cdprnde contusions, Bee Ty PMCHIOLA .... cab sapansdenecgates eS 
War wiele siccocded dle ude 4 —¢ W akceliel do ds..cessovneauens a 





Note.—Average of all places named, 3s. 113d. 
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TaBLE 1.—ZJneidence of Poor's Rates on Places Represented in Parliament 
in England, 1868. 


Rate in the £ Rate in the £ 
of the Poor’s Rate of the Poor’s Rate 








Name of Place and — i alie Name of Place and aaliiic 
County. Rateable Value County. Rateable Value 
for each for each 
Place Named. Place Named. 
Bedfordshire— . a Devonshire— Contd. aie 
BeGtOred mo .ck.sccedsenecsoors I 9¢ Dartmouth ca dicsasssccsse I te 
Devompore (....6F secs... 2. 6S 
Exeter (city) ............ r 82 
Berks— BLOMIGOM | 5. silecrssectenes 2-~\'ye, 
EDN PON isccceossermeo: ... 402 bcd gsc) 1 a ee 30568 
Fea asa ccchevostaseasiens ae Os TRAV ISEOE Kies taescsrsevenssene I 10s 
Wallingford ............ 2 Aes WBC ooo osicncdevonovces I 22 
Wiser ehssessktiseadere I 4 J ICURCTE Ane ee Oe 19) 06% 
Buckingham— Dorsetshire— 
Aylesbury .....serer 2 Be UB ORE &, 4.2s.cs he rnoece- a BE 
Buckingham. ............ ee Dorchester ...........00+6 I air 
Chipping Norton . 2 9% Lyme Regis............00.. 2° 0%} 
Great Marlow............ ar ee LT) Ce as a ree 2 IF 
Shaftesbury................ I 10% 
j : Wareham  ysicdi ised porn Oy 
Cambridgeshire— Weymouth and . 
Cambridge pieielelaiat eistela’stels ety 2 1% Melcombe Regis 2 ~S 
Chester— Dunham 
Birkenhead cote a 1 8% Durham (city)... a 
Chester (city)............ Rk ee Gidsshiond ~ 
Pee tre eee I 83 
Ea ad. South Shields............ 1 tg 
Stockport ......essssss. ecw Sunderland ........0....... i> Toe 
Cornwall— 
Bgdtiitn”..csdenn, 1 8 ie 
[SUE 0: i ee eae a? Colchester steeseeeeeeseens 7 ge 
PoauieestOn .....cccsss000s t-.4 Harwich «0... aF ee 
Biakieard.... .icnscadecesee- 1, tot Maldon verse, TS 
Penrhyn and Fal- 
RAOUL. .5.,000chectes ha i 
Sha HOES . ..pcepssishes ae Gloucester— 
Har: £2... tania io Bristol (city) ............ fit 
Cheltenham................. 1 82 
Cigencester’....scnscccasccs —- 41% 
Cumberland— Gloucester (cit:y) 1 == 
Carlisle (city) ............ ben's EEO UUs. dc. cecesctestowasts 2 gE 
Cockermouth ............ — 1% Tewkesbury _............ a 
Whitehaven ............ 1 (Ge 
Hants— 
Derbyshire— DGG OVOP shah. cacvceci takes 2 tht 
DOH Y: pi rieoee cA 1 9% Christ Church _........ se 
Lymington |.....5..s00c0s00. 27 not 
Newport, Isle of 
Devonshire— Wight cstones.. nese 
Ashburton... 1 24 Petersfield \................ 25 Be 
Barnstaple ................ A Portsmouth................ 3~ end 
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TABLE I.—Jncidence of Poors Rates on Places Represented—Contd. 





Rate in the £ Rate in the £ 


of the Poor’s Rate of the Poor’s Rate 














Name of Place and mee Name of Place and tie 
County. Rateable Value County. Rateable Value 

for each for each 
Place Named. Place Named. 

Hants— Contd. SG Lincoln— fee, 
Southampton ............ , lags BOSCO. scccqsetosect-ceaes 2. ie 
Winchester (city) .... 2 ert Grantham — 0.085080: { away 

Great Grimsby ......... —- «11 
Lincoln (city)...........: ge 
LALOLORA ...,5...32050042800: rr 2 
Hereford— 
Hereford (city) ........ sate 
Leominster ................ near 
Monmouth— 
Monmouth ....0:053608: elu as: 
: L 

Hertford— ee t-on-Usk .... 2 4 
Hertford OY ecusslicla 2 6 aieloleisfelelerals'elele)sisietelsjeleieisicivie sic Zz Ig 

Huntingdon— Norfolk— 

Huntingdon ............ ea Geent. Varmouth os Vek 
Kane's Diynm 2).:c.sc0s-. eemiic: 
Norwich (city) ........ aa 
om san A ROCEON .dice.nadevcee ostee- 1 8a 
Canterbury (city) .... Jit WES 
CHAGAS 35 3s ccetccescerdoss I 62 
OVOP si see odie I 11% 
Greenwich ............0- oS ee Northampton— 
PUAN C225 2556k cee oar: LG ee Northampton. ............ me mag 
Maidstone  «...2...0.:.0003 2) 5s Peterborough ............ I- 
Rochester (city)........ Zire oe 
RSE SCAG) | an ee a E449 
Northumberland— 

Lancers Berwick-on-Tweed.... I 8s 
Ashton-under-Lyne ae INLOMDOGH: .2.:<becesene syns 1, "et s 
BIACR OED, Sonipronescct ee Newcastle-on-Tyne Beh 
1 eee Cee 1 62 Tynemouth and 1s 
BEE, sSgeocnsnsoguennengpage a 5 North Shields... 

CTO GPGG sei ss poscevensee ~ 9% 
DiS WCABUOR cise csdeecoesss 1. - 
DiveRpool choco nsaa2ts eeresp, 
Manchester (city) .... Hos, wall Nottingham— 
COUMADIN 2 5 csanse ste gan sous ates Le we East Retford oc... 1 64 
PROS EOT Mehes dcie onset tae Newark 2. scree vie Cae 
Rochdale...............+.+. i res Nottingham ............ eG: 
PerOeG Pho dicen 1 10% 
Warrington ........... Ls. 6 
WAC aNh Fo miiseecteniacese, = 6% 
Oxford— 

AMM UN’. cance sccntvantel t: Gs 

Leicester— OXAOEO, wiciesscieunseacdnaus ge Iulihe 
DPNCCSECE so. ods see csrec oes ZA. 2% Woodstocks.:.:...228.-: i as 
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TasiE L.—Jncidence of Poor’s Rate on Places Represented—Contd. 





Rate in the £ Rate in the £ 


of the Poor’s Rate of the Poor’s Rate 

















Name of Place and othe Name of Place and eit the 
County. Rateable Value County. Rateable Value 
for each for each 
Place Named, Place Named. 
Salop— S$... Gh Westmoreland— Sacnte 
Bridgnorth. 4:20.07 Rhee? MOI. o sivicsunenenstrantl - 9 
DGGCLOW 2 veechstdacteecsoees by 2 
Nhrewsbury...i.......c95 I - 
WV GRIOEE .nccvsadevncovsvcce: I 6% Wilts— 
CY ee a: ree ae 
ore ae Chippenham ............ | Bites 
(oar: ee mae CHIC AAG iecen te creceronc, I 64 
Bridgwater ............... eee “eee oo ee a . ae 
POMC... crrcadesvenevatss er eee oe ee 
ELE l a Gene Eee Zee 
PAU DGON, cic. sthendsvopsalay Loh y - 
Wells tal AW cabbie y 24. bo.de0i gece 2S aee 
aac Bot ey a ck er ee eee 
Marlborough ............ e > se 
Stafford— 
Prontela (OIEY) cvseoess = oe 
Newcastle - under - z Worcester— 

BG UIG 5 aie scoacse \ 7 DCO HE Feiss rcnssancoade es 
AMOrG. 3. id... .cecesecd 1 -? Droitwich «.. dsecssc.. I 2 
Stoke-on-Trent. ........ 2h tas, DRONE actos. PEO ph sacs ; a 
PP a WORE. ..dsese0e0c000s tee TOV GSTIOMM . «cis sb <oocccuvont 1 ~3k 
NVPRIGEIEL asec dtacesoaws Oat ae, Kidderminster ........ 2 22 
Wolverhampton........ a ee Worcester ....00.440 ¥° "SG 

Suffolk— 4 iy 
Bory St. Edmunds.... 2 a eae ag 
Di See Seana“ Fs tte Boe ee a 94 
Tpswich s.ccsnencc. ; 1 North Allerton ........ a TOF 
Riehmond ..2acct PtP os 
Sefrborough e022 - 11% 
Surrey— PUERCO cack, cores Randseatot —- 9% 
AUTHOR ioe shi wesictaceat 2 4t WUDERY a acacstenesasee 7 i 
PROUPAEO | o....<:hedssbpseurs te 235 Bi 2 SG re eae SAO 104 
aie es York, East Riding— 
APUMAOL. ..caccchese lan 4 BR Boveri I 
Brighton ......0bsh sooner 7 eS Kinoe cee eee ss 84 
Chichester ................ a Ge PS OS ee lament 
PAR UIE B sss scoebooens onset iv 2 . 
: 8 
Lewes ef 3 LB [fork West Riding— 
MIVA WORSE ccdocasesinace 2 82 ire Bao eae | : ~4 
Nie Shee oe _ EK” - cectee Moericottons 1 3% 
NYS, antvsgrsassyeetees Oioiaet 298 MG deneteld jini Ar Be 
Knaresborough. ........ - 3 
1 20 eee BNE OR 1 ts 
Warwick— Pontefract. ....4 Gc: - a 
Birmingham ............ i 3 DRUVORL 4 artedekigencoagees - iI 
Coventry ...:ccanoonwee I «ai Shietielel cc cct. kee I. 56 
WY BIWICK «.. eiediseretar I 4 Wakefield, siacas au 1 52 





Note,— Average of all places named, 1s. 83d. 
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Tasie K.—IJneidence of County, Hundred, Borough and Police, and of Highway, District, 
Improvement, &c., Rates on Places Represented in Parliament in England, 1868. 





























Rates in the £ Rates in the £ 
for each Place Named. for each Place Named. 
County, : County, ‘ 
Name of Place and County. : Handed, ; pie Name of Place and County. m Hundred, oe 
‘ouch 2 sorough, an Fares 
Police Rates | ™prove- Police Rates | ™prove- 
the Rateable Sewers Rates, the ane Sewers Rates, 
Value. os Value. : &e. 
Bedfordshire— Sin wis s. d. | Devonshire— 3. ots $a 'd. 
BS OPO mck. csccseeveosaecde i. —% 2 54 Ais DWitOM,.2 os .ssssckeeeoet, Et ls —- 11 
Barnstapple................0. LS iJ a 
Dartmouth ~%........5.0.4, = “4 7 5 
Berks— Dev onport...d ices... sed 2 = 
PIA CUON 2.5.2.0..0t5e0002, = = 25 2 3 Hxeter (City). ......0%....0 ee 1 z 
deaite. |...2e......etovesa: ~- 453 Diya PL OMITON |... s.0.ds nonss =i, OF = ra 
Wallingford ................ - 6 - x iyi wthy ..hcio cae. Lyigcs 2 4 
NP INOSO?  .. beicveccsseethcc I 35 1 + PaWVIstOCke jniceecnsid: —- 3 == oy 
Pivercon © veiiicnekcok = 6a tiga 
Woemes 63771... cicite - 53 SoBe 
Buckingham— 
EVICSDULY «.22;,-.-sc0e0se0s0: sees aa 
Buckingham................ Ft ee - 83 | Dorsetshire— 
Chipping Wycombe... - 72 2) 1g STIG DOUEN  vicedoos ence seoiteSe eee L G6 
Great Marlow ............ - 54 1 12 DoOrehester  .o..ccescecwese = Ra 3 3 
Joyme® Regis .c......2....<. = a — 102 
OOS BOAy So .cccthurSqnenee =) 10% Pe 
Cambridgeshire— DHAGESOULY <2...00+00. 004 a 1 
CETL (6 een ee - it WWiaMe MQM 5.25.0 c.cscosesce =i Be - 2% 
Weymouth and a, ie Seneig 
Melcombe Regis 
Chester— 
Birkenhead .......:....0++. = 2 Si nia 
Chester (city) ...........:: Y% iz Ll 7% | Durham— 
Macclesfield ....<:......2 ai z 1 4 Durhamaa(eity)...::...0003 pees “sone 
Brockport... 2eseic.ts.a0%s — 10; Leese Gabesliead:..e...ceeseoonn te I 33 1 92 
South Shields ............ = CRS - 12 
Roe 20 (es gern °C ee eee - 6% 2 24 
Cornwall— 
CUTS ere RRR ROn = ‘wal 7 z 
Pe IStON «1.....55%¢-05s0s0s000 5s 6% 1 13 | Hsser— 
MANMCCStON seo. .ccstoness - 9 sy bh COleWCSbGP ..2e cccscqsadeaett — 104 1 43 
CRE eR sonkeosnds See SHO le willl ah. (agse.c.ooecast = 9 1 10 
Penrhyn and Fal- zs gs 1 3 INE Oe Hess dete cekondt = 104 - of 
4 
BOCES lp csanconi vance 
NC re: —- 43 = 1 
PMMRRE Orr, Beccecyrasn -ncuowsee =| “22 - 6 Gloucester— 
Bristol: (CGY). foncs<. 5005038 Sooriga tl . be 
Crieltenbiana <2... —- 33 2 -+ 
Cumberland— Cirencester ...........00+. nr fg 
@arlisle (city) ............ = 922 A Dr Gloucester (city) ........ = 5a a 
Cockermouth _............ - 44 1 4 ROME Mi dirteosse-arnvcnseoa =. 44 —- 114 
Whitehaven ............:.... - 4 2 6 MowKeSOULY .eikccessesss - 4 2 22 
Derbyshire— Hants— 
ERY, Noor nduncecesnoseev oes nee 1 4% indoor RA ects seeds - 6% inert 
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TaBLeE K.—IJncidence of County, Borough, &c., Rates on Places Represented in Parliament 


= (07a, 





Name of Place and County. 





Hants— Contd. 
Christ Church 
Lymington 
Newport, Isle of 

Wight 
Petersfield.......... iaticste 
Portsmouth 
Southampton 
Winchester (city) 


eee eee eneee 


ee ee 
Dette eenene 


ee 
Settee enene 


setae ees 


Hereford— 
Hereford (city) 
Leominster 


ee 


Co 


Hertford— 
Hertford 


Ce 


Huntingdon— 
Huntingdon 


Ce ny 


Kent— 
Canterbury (city) 
Chatham 
UD QVICE ¢ Got cs fecessoeseaencst 
Greenwich 
ey UGK iste eeomgaeiact 
Maidstone 
Rochester 
Sandwich 


CO ii irs 


Ce es 


Lancaster— 
Ashton-under-Lyne .... 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
HS BBY goracdocen Beaciscgeest 
Clitheroe 
Lancaster 
Piverpoolt iscenssnevie 
Manchester (city)........ 
Oldham 
FCOSUOM tenth sansa 
Rochdale 
OLLORE:. 15. tecaascanaink 
Warrington 
Wigan 


ee eee eee enns 


CO Oe eer rer ee ee esereeere 


ee 


OTOP e were eseeerenes 


Pee ee eee m ere eeeerens 


Petree eee ererase 


eee ee ae 


Pe 





Rates in the £ 
for each Place Named. 


Rates in the & 
for each Place Named. 


County, County, 

















Hundred, Sere Name of Place and County. Hundred, ees 
Borough, and Improve: Borough, and Improve- 
rele Bae ent se ee ment, 
the Rateable ee Rate, the Rateable cone in 

Value. ; Value. ~ z 
Bim ks s. dd. | Leicester— $i d. 8, - th 
— + 2 Leibester © ...4i.ect0 - 93 1 48 
ees; a 
a i 
ag oe oe 

= elit Sony LTCC ae anata = 82 i TOF 

= 8% 2 4 Grawbhvamn «..:.00....+...0 - 6 hae 

i DO 3 t Great Grimsby............ — 29 ye 

ae = ge fhincolh (city)............ — Zs 

URIMORC: woos.tsiscc-scsoore —- 4% es Oe 
‘3 “4 1 MS | vonmouth— 
= Ete — 10; DPOnMOWUN casocssvoncient - 9 : ae 

Newport-on- Usk ........ — 9% TS 

Ci gle oc Ae 9c SW Ge —- 11% 
ria OE Lined 

Nor folk— 
Great Yarmouth ........ a : 
1 pe PUT, cain consovdock —- 8% 2 

oe oa Norwich ee) a eeciseaet I - Agee Be: 

PS thor foscv. hin tabecsk - 5 1 oe 

- 9 L eb 

a 1 1% Northampton— 

& = ees 3 23 Northampton ............ i “2 L.. fee 

= 3 oes Peterborough | .......:.0: = 44 <a 

— II 1 -¢ 

— 103 1 103 

—~ 389. |. 1 88 iiamberiana 

_ 7 7 gi | ort umberland— 

2 2 Berwick-on-Tweed ...| -— 34 - Il 
Miorpetla nics 8.0.08.) 2 5 —- 63 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ...| — 22 2 6 

7 Tynemouth and f L 

Ba ee eo North Shieldg .... o> | ae 

oP ee << 

ree 1 1 

es rr is : Nottingham— 

mil iy sg Hast Retiordsisncccesscases —- 4 - 8 

— -4h eta PMO WORE Firenssicieossaiec r 02 2 25 

rans = er Nottinghaim. 4.5....:./50... — «iurf -) 2 10% 

— 42 az 4 

— 8} 3) ® 

= 5% —- 7 [Oxford— 

ct we 1 Ads, Bainiaty. Sakcpaceusenct - 9 2) Soe 
—- 10% 2 42 CONOR A? 5 ue cree - + i 3 
— 10 4 82 Woodstock. «.c.....008 - 54 =. aE 
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TaBLE K.—IJncidence of County, Borough, &c., Rates on Places Represented in Parliament 


























— Contd. 
Rates in the £ Rates in the £ 
for each Place Named. for each Place Named. 
oe Highwa County; Higt 
Name of Place and County. cede Dee Name of Place and County. . Funded "| Deureh’ 
orough, an ¢ ch, : Bie 
: Police Rates, In a a Polecined ee i a 
the Rateable Sewers Rate, t] Rat a Sewers Rates, 
Value. &e. Wahi a 
Salop— Westmoreland— 
ARTO TU vc cnccaorseans aoe, 2 x SESS Mal eullsachri seule reticent — 3h be 
MI OLOW, cx. .Sseccdosvv-¥othe: - 62 ni a 
BLITEWSDULY .....000.0.0002 — 1 103° WW. — 
WF CIIOCK © 5.5. decnonnecesse i= tage — 4 : 
Oa MCh on, ease. laws = 5 = z 
Se pepe MA Be tte = 4 } S 
Bath eee e eee ee wereeeeecenseseres aa 9 2 1 53 D Sn ee ee ei a o 
: - CVA Cob. ccsiceieedvatnos seaghas a - 44 
Bridgwater ...62....0.04.. _ + x STH i - 
: MalmsDUry y.cb....ve.ngee ESAS: = z 
OPENS vhcnaikoecsicucacseece - 34 — 10 : i a 
i OMBOUIYV 5. .grcenh-ssvanewes b= Fa 2 103 
BE RUMEON, Soc.-.scurcessenesce iene"  igaael 3 3 
Wells 2 Wee 1 98 Wy CSU OUPY csinaectoc..oceosee ae 3 - 4 
Se pe ween 4 MEOW Kh ia = Ee 1 2 
ola “3 i 3. 
Pa ford— Marlborough....).........: 33 1 43 
Lichfield (city)............ - 4% —- 82 
Newcastle - under - = W orcester— 
RS ees So swtsions na aa Bowdley  d....dsdoavens: Se Be — 492 
SCL Gl na - 4 i= A DrOiG Wily cocdicccbsncwessote: — 5s = 49 
Stoke-on-Trent............ Se ie. ig Dradley s.08....cheieeast i? 1 
ME ATE ON UL .2, onc ..<axceuoess - & = AL yesh anaW,5 ciutasseesee.>: - 6% — 8 
“TEs SEARS, Sega leer ae — 63 1 -3 Kidderminster ............ e. SRG 1 -# 
Wolverhampton ........ — 10% 1” =e Worcester, 1:44 .si3.s043. —- 114 Ee fe 
Suffolk— ; York, North Riding— 
Bury 8t..Edmunds’...) — 34 | 2 10° Malton... 2.00002. se 1p) -8e 
Hye _tesseseeneeveneaneneseenenes —- 32 = i North, Alierionl....<ce = . af = 798 
Tpswich «........0s2essosseteres aaa <5 7 a WUIGHMTIONG.~,...0d.sosce-ak = - 22 — 64 
Scarborough ...4...09s. - 82 2 oF 
Surrey— i VN) aca RD ree | =. “62 
Guildford ......scseeeees - 8% 1 4 Ped cecal Wee ee SG Pr xs 
Reigate vce me Er 6 pid Sanh aie rere, MMe 2 ae 1 4 
Sussex— 
BREEIOGL 5. cc.9ssesorstceeotee = | 38 1 3 York, Hast Riding— : a gs 
REIS MCOUP 4.225005. 00050in one = oF 2 = Beverley fo. Senge ri 9 e 
MICTESLER, ..0..50836s00000 i ah —- 4 Kingston-on-Hull Paes = 
PESOS 02. eos: aie rig 
TORO WATO, o5.45nc03ve000asea%- —- 6% — York, West Riding— 
HOMOGE vase cscttescsnn stant = 92 = Og PVACIONO  S:o..0..0 000i: = 49% 3 4 
UO — “63 - 10 Elia ita) << ca ceetantvon toe: - 8% 2 4% 
New Shoreham............ - 4 - 4 Huddersfield  .......05. =a OE ee) 
MMM 3 ts Beore so istsiiesrios == Fy cv Knaresborough............ —- gf — 10% 
, CAS ietianaktr ne = riz 2 10% 
Warwick Pontetract.. a..2h sa sanesue- - 9 8 
Birmingham....7,/.....0.... ro =} Lt 6% WOR OUM. © jsetertsacnchene tote — 10% — 
OMNI os setiessenpshenese —- gf 2 de Sie el dl  cacscpradtecanrigaren —- 4% 2 _ 3% 
VCP WICK Ascsssenn-vosvsees, - 9 TaD Weakeiteld) <5 cst .osen —- gf 1 104 
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TaBLtE L.—Proportion per Head of Assessment under Schedule A to 
Population in the Counties of England named, for the Years 1803 and 
1867-68. 


Proportion per Head Proportion per Head 
of Assessment, _ of Assessment, 
Name of County. Schedule A, 1803, to Name of County. Schedule A, 1867-68, 


: to 
Population, 1801. Population, 1861. 








Bs a, a a 
DA COMY iy anersitenetoderes 6° ="St2 8. 13. 1s 
Northampton............ Sana Re 6m 17 otk 
BUGIS een deste eT age 6 Az Te 
BOGS OW mosncciseniinneseaneanes # io. ¥6 Gt Alo F 
Or BA cassia hse Ae YS aa G41. «(2 
VV EIG Sivas cide squeal 4 4 83 6 AOS 
SLOP ios ss ossitndr ssaiaetun: ya ae 5 6 oH. 8 
Bediord: x d.ichiesockse oot eee 6 -, Sune 
TE ORUTONGL Daescenes esrasaede, Angi. b-- Soke 
GREECE iscc lad iiesvctex, 4 = oF 6 6 10% 
Worcester ..csecsenonvas > 2G-ls 6) De ye 
INGETOIR: a cxicpesecsencasaay cee ees SULTOLRS cAtisde ie csoicsans 6. Se 
URTOY ..idtuvyapaccrcieness a 195) oe Bedford: Bocianssinanions e “te. eee 
SW, histcdcsntecse 6 SA det Worcostier ~as....5.005: BR gi ee 
Gloucester .........000+. Ris ED WErwicks cesiscsosaue, Bs 8. SF 
MOC Msothimicnies 3° a2. 08 MORK We.ccssoctddeoncosiiys B36 Be 
DEVO cS ciueices eet ae ly Gloucester ............ Bn g-- Se 
Wrarwiek \.ic...c.awien TNO AD OMON, =. Sevecteean sede 5 4° 64 
Durham een Sy to = 6s OROSECR \.cscissudbepenoerde: eek 
eens Ausissanaeeeaied zs oO 94 Lancaster ...........0000 A 16> oa 
GAN GRRLOR: —.leceesaskavses Z 467.3% MOP AI, | i Aeiscsvcdcers 3. 12 6k 
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Taste M.—Account Showing the Increase in Property Assessed on each 
occasion of New Assessment from 1853 to 1867. Schedule A, Great 


Britain. 









Gross Annual Value Increase in 1857 over 1853. 









Assessed : 
in the Year. AGROuRE Increase per Cent. 
of ; 
n 
1853. 1857. Increase. ‘ele Per Year. 











£ 
2,013,339 4°23 1°06 


£ £ 


Lands, tithes, manors, 47.559.4'74, | 49.5'72.873 
PANEL LUTLER. ss. ccstucessienas ide 900 


LOC nears ee een 46,959,338 | 52,142,449 | 5,183,161 rio 2°76 


Increase in 1861 over 1857. 



































Gross 
Annual Value 
Assessed Amount Increase per Cent. 
in the Year of 
1861. Increase. In 4 Years. Per Year. 
£ £ 
Lands, tithes, manors, 
Bch be 14 : : 
SUC HWES accsedecceese'ss 51,752,77 AyPI9899 4°39 Vie 
ER OUSOR ilissihencid ostgecectoss 58,590,395 6,447,896 12°36 3°09 
Increase in 1864 over 1861. 
Gross Gross 
Annual Value Baeasé Annual Value 
Assessed Amount per Cent. Assessed 
in the Year of in the Year 
1864. Increase. In 4 Per 1867. 
Nearss i) ovear: 
£ £& £ 


tith Pele. 
is alee 53,605,984 | 1,898,212 || 3°66] 1°22 | 55,280,861 





























PL OUSES 4x oneeenss oibetesee! | 65,087,088 | 6,495,693 || 11°09 | 3°69 74,588,966 
Increase in 1867 over 1864. Increase in 1867 over 1853. 
: Increase Increase 
Amount per Cent. Amount per Cent. 
of aaa of 
Increase. In 3 Per Increase. In 14 Per 
Years. | Year. Years. | Year. 
£ £ 


Seas pial apgieti. 1,629,877 || 3°04] 1°01 | 7,721,387 || 16°23 | 1°16 


POL TUVOR, Secnsnacoenaie : 


EP OUGCS:cscscth as acaiesertewnrs 9:471,878 || 14°55 | 4°85 127,599,628] 58°77 | 4°19 


Note.—“ Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1870,” vol. i, p. 129. 
a meaner ae ne 
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Tasie M contd.— Annual Value of Various Descriptions of Real Property 
in England and Wales in Financial Year 1814-15, Compared with 


1848. 
























































Year 1814-15. Year 1848-49. 
Schedule A ESTE tee Roe eee 
of Property Tax. Annual Value Ratio Borne | Annual Value Ratio Borne 
by by 
Description of of each Description - each Description 
Real Property Assessed. Property to the Total. Property to the Total. 
Described. Annual Value. Described. Annual Value. 
£ Per cnt. £ Per cnt. 
A, hands tec oeacients. 34,330,000 64°2 42,348,000 44°8 
2. Messuages, inclu- 
Ging _bpuses, |. 414.995.6060 27°8 38,822,000 4r't 
shops, and ware- 
Ls ee eae 
3. Sundries, inclu- : ; 
Pua ved \ 4,270,000 8*0 13,368,000 14°1 
PROUD Seah cccs ones: 53,495,000 100°0 94,538,000 100°O 








Note.—From Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. xx, p. 271 (Mr. F. Hendriks). 








Amount and Ratio of Gross Assessment in 1864-65 of Lands and Other 
Real Property under Schedule A in England and Wales. 
































Description of Annual Value of : 
Real Property Assessed. Property Described. Ratio Borne. 
j £ Per cnt. 
Lands including tithe ni 
rent Charge -....,0...0<- i 40,408,497 35°3 
Other descriptions ........ 84,938,062 64°7 
otal <sascaiaectere 131,341,499 100°O 


Note.—From Statistical Society’s Jowrnal, vol. xxxii, p. 314 (Mr. F. Purdy). 
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TaBLe N.—-Amount of County Rate, &c., and of the Various Receipts in 
England and Wales, according to the Accounts of the County Treasurers 
for the Years stated below. 


[000’s omitted.] 



































Receipts, County Allowance Other Amount 
Years ending Michaelmas. Police Rates. ee Receipts. mee Debt, &e. 
ENGLAND. £ £ £ £ £ 
| ts Re ek OO ear 950, 236, 2505. 1,593, 1720; 
1S Repeat i Mani fan 1,089, 210, 297, 1797; 1,883, 
ES Rae nee ees AR E525, 208, 332, 1,907, 2,080, 
G2 ee RS ees nee F002, 206, 400, 1,903, 2.2.00, 
CT Ma en Marrs See 1,139, 242, 310,- 1,905, 252975 
ESR. 550. vs de 1,952, 221, 320, 1,927, 23325 
GLa Maan! OME Aa £5233, 224, 262, 1,914, 23334, 
EGE sia haa ghee asthe coosaton 1.22%, 316, 3i7, . 2,070, 252.995 
5 OR See RVR DE red £223; 309, 280, 2,110, Pie Ve 
4510 a porte eM ache 1,199, 328, 496, 2,102, 220; 
BGS 2A IE Ei age Soe 127; 312, G22, 2,521, 25250; 
5 er a ee 3433 308, 493, 2,372, 25380, 
WALES 
HS MO ee taie cal seve se sae 593 138, 22s 108, GO; 
51, 7 a eecck rae ty fe 68, 14, ae 138, 95, 
iis ee Ay ae ee 86, 9, 29, 140, 107; 
Ss EO Ds 13, 23. 135, 128, 
OU en or ORCS et 84, is; 20, 132, E34, 
PoC en Ao: 8, 16, 9; 121, 126, 
G2. Sleesptass dee a 89, 15, 14, 131, 136, 
i a ea eee ome Baar 93, 18, 16, 143, 145, 
“SS sere eee lai ei boa 82, 7, 24; 140, 190, 
Ree ee Rear gt, Zi, 25, 149, 198, 
SIO ocd bess ego Soemaabrteoness 1ol, ive By, 149, 210, 
BOM Seek oe SOR, 21, ois 162, 204, 





From the “ Miscellaneous Statistics of the United Kingdom,” parts 1i—vii. 
Note.— These returns commence with part ii of the “ Miscellaneous 
“ Statistics,’ dated 1859. 


ge STOO Sah SE PRE ESET ST APPT FS ES I I IE LT IIIT TLE 
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Taste O.—Rates of Agricultural Wages in the beneath named Counties 
of England in the Quarter ending Michaelmas, 1860. 











Rates of Wages | Rates of Wages 
for Men, for Men, 
Districts and Counties. Quarter ended Districts and Counties. Quarter ended 
Michaelmas, Michaelmas, 
1860. 
South-Eastern— s. d. 8s. d.| West Midland— S Gi, Sa dathe 
SIERO Y oik-ardan @. 1z -to14 - Gloucestershire........ 9 -—toi1o - 
Gah wigesectheiateomag ee as 8 8, 15 = Herefordshire. .......: 9 - “= 
SUBBOK -<crfetceroep aks it =. 12. = Shropshire _............ Io — _ 
Southampton ............ if = ae. SG PRRONG s vo.0.s ddeecdsice ie = — 
EPKGIUIPOY ssice doses: 9-5 15 —- Worcestershire........ G =—y If = 
Warwickshire ........ 10, 6 — 
South Midland— pene ee 
eek OS ae ts Leicestershire ......... 12 —to15 - 
Northamptonshire....| 11 —to 12 — nei ae oe 
Huntingdonshire ....| 10 -,, 11 - DUR COM costae esse 13 6 — 
Cambridge ........ nates Io - -— Nottinghamshire ....| 13),..6 = 
Derby phime ..<.s-csaa: Iz —-  — 
North- Western— 
ie sia Cheshire ..2c.¢5300) Ir -to1z - 
SSO sc sa busiosaghhtrdovvecs 10 -to1z - Taaeits | iex 5 ogra ae 
CL: ae an A 9 S55; 10 TO 
Norfolk .;...... ee FO.8i5 EE” “Hilo. ee 
West Riding ......... 13 6to16 — 
INGPEG. 5, Fougank Pee ee 
South- Western— 
NVALUE scart ticcc cane tena te g —to1o — | Northern— : 
DORE Ot eee ann 9-5 10 — Durant s.cidaccs: 13 6to15 — 
Devonshire ................ 8-, 12 —- Northumberland...) 15 — — 
Comirwall Wecsctomaacguur LOs= 4g), 12 = Oumberiand ............ 15 - — 
Somerset tyicsscsiuoones Oo +4, 10° 6 Westmoreland ........ IZ “5, 1& = 





Note.—The above are all the English counties and divisions specified in the 
table whence these rates are extracted. From the “Miscellaneous Statistics of 
“the United Kingdom,” part iii, pp. 271—73. 
ee tees ESSE 
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TasLE P.— The Highest Amount, and the Last Amount, Levied in Respect 
of these Four Rates, the Present Valuation of Real Property in respect 
of which they are Imposed, and the Proportion of the Rates in the £, 
are respectively as follows. 





Hicuest Amount Returned. 














Rate. 
Year. Levied. Expended. 
£ £ 
WOOK PACS. .csteasencocsacneae 1818 9,320,000 47,870,801 
County }4 8. e525... 42, —- 1,230,710" 
Highway rate............ Hi 1,407,200 1,4047,200F 


Average 3 years 
Cliarch yh anaes ts | 1832 663,814 645,883 


Rate in the € 
b 






































Latest Amount Returned. Annual y 
Value of Real) Last Return. 
Rate. 
Property, 

Year. Levied. Expended. Bee Levy. Hillaeg 

£ £ £ Saeyas Sade, 

Poor's rate tess sncsecites 1842 | 6,552,890 | 5,481,053 162,540,080]2 14] 1 9 

Cowuly »,... Sicigntcdex 42 — 1,236,719" — — |- £ 
Highway 9ates.«....... 739 | 1,169,8917 | 1,169,891 —- — 4%/- 4 
Chruren Fig) 82.4. mest °39| 506,812 480,662 — - 2 {/- 1% 

ER GLEN PG: Talos one — | 8,229,593 | 8,362,324 — De oN on 8 


* Amount paid to the county treasurer out of the poor’s rate. 

+ Includes estimated expenditure of statute labour. 

{ There is no return of the amount levied for highway rates, but of course it 
is not less than the amount expended, which is the sum inserted here. 

Note.—Estimate of local taxation in Great Britain and Ireland in the years 
1811, 1813, 1818, 1832, 1839, 1842.—‘ Report of Poor Law Commissioners,” 
1843. 





If to the above amount were added the sums applied by local 
authorities to local purposes, but raised under a system of taxation 
different from that which is adverted to in this report, such as the turnpike 
tolls, the various navigation and port and harbour dues, and the fees paid 
in the local administration of justice, and in the performance by various 
local officers of administrative duties, the sums annually disposed of by 
local authorities in England and Wales would appear much more con- 
siderable, and certainly could not be much short of twelve millions of 
pounds sterling. If again to this were added the amounts raised and 
disposed of in a similar manner in Scotland and Ireland, the amount 
would undoubtedly exceed that at the disposal of some of the more impor- 
tant Sovereign States of Europe, for all the purposes both of general and 
local government. 


ag 
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“TABLE Q.—Local Taxation of England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in 1858-59. 


The following return, “Showing the Amount Annually Collected by 
“ Rates, Tolls, and Dues in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, so 
“far as the same can be ascertained from existing returns,” is obtained 
from Parl. Paper 204, 1860. The amounts marked * have not been ascer- 
tained. 
I.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


£ 
Poor’s rate (with which are collected county police 8,188,880 
and bOROM Oh Rabes). MSI Oo 55. hss arose bc csacnupecoernse cs 
Church rate (average of seven years) .........cesceeeesecenees 263,710 
(Additional voluntary contributions, 269,550l.) 
Highway rate (including paving, &e., under local 


ES) Bee Se eee SS ey ss Pee 1,949,837 
Metropolis Local Management Act— 
grabs levied Dy general Domed o..tecjasetoeennccessecgcserens 159,886 
- the parishes and district boards... = 


“Local Government Act and Boards of Health (in | 
SddIpION Go MIGMWAVS). oF o.<secheteua cures trots eee. 
*Sewers rates, under 3 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 22 ............ = 
*Local Drainage Acts, Bedford Level, Norfolk, Lin- 
rn gc ee aero ne Maney Mere! SoeeNIE wrepene, St, ewer Sap 
*Lighting, &c., Act, 3 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 90................ -_ 
Parnpace tolls, MSG) s..ccuketvesee celeron eet ovate Redness 1,051,050 
MBL DO RG OWS A acesss tig rads Teas RECT ose REALE ea yu ce aaa BENS — 
Me MT VUOIS 5 osc scas ne sac apo sialon toy Caps ake ae mee ealnae eae enlace — 
*Market tolls and dues _..... ae ere iS PE ciceas' _— 
5 ALON as tc) Ea OER Pm ee arrears ey, Wn aa — 


England and Wales (so far as ascertained), total.... 11,613,363 








IT.—Scornann. 





£ £ 
By parochial boards (from returns obtained 
from the Board of Supervision)— 
Under Poor lamaiehe 2 Sale ae 622,100 
»  unal Grounds Act) Aucis. ack 1,819 
» ands, Valuation Act:.....iaiicocaove. 2,704. 
» Registration Act, births, mar- 
riages, and deaths _..............-. pis ail 
» Nuisances Removal Act ................ 1,462 
===) 638an6 
By counties and burghs (from returns ob- 
tained from the Lord Advocate)— 
TROP MONIIOMOY Sette. .<sbdcacrsae- cde troens nha ee 16,122 
Police force, lighting, and cleansing ........ 214,925 
PRiSOB ASSCSOI CMG Sis cic scshnd ee ascceefecas tnd 32,241 
Roads assessments and paving rates........ 100,314 
Lands Valuation Bet: 00s s essen oocseeans 4,661 
Registration of births, &e. ..........c.csseenes 6,545 
*4 WOUCHS Sodgssrie t6n io sctpitvaias 3,541 
Nuisances Removal Act .........c:ccccssesseceooee we 720 
Annuity Tax (Cheney): cisascc terse cnuniegasevese 15,007 
IM Uitte SHORCES var sca tea atcacketueteancuetcnteed 12,305 
General municipal expenses ............c.00 28,291 
437,288 
Turnpike tolls (from Home Office Returns)..............0..... 209,867 
MStatute TabOUr TORO: mpc ctadats. coc orutsacn tuted cere: — 
Scotland (so far as ascertained), total .........ccccccesvees 1,285,480 
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TABLE Q.—Local Taxation of England and Wales, &c.-—Contd. 


III.—-IRELAnpD. 


From returns obtained from the Lord Lieutenant— 
Grand Jury cess 
Poor rate 
Rates under Towns Improvement Act 

re Municipal Corporation Act, 3 and 4 
Vict., cap. 108 
Lighting and Watching, &., Act 9 Geo. IV, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ed 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


Deter eewereresereee 


Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 


CARDS Se va dloa tas pire rise saAwslsssaloaaessguaaee neo ounbodsaeuonskbsinss 
UD NMG icae dete oe TURD RR OL eye eer Rea ean ee eee 
ireland totale nance 
Summary— 
England and Wales (so for as ascertained) 0.0... 
Re CUTTS mee OS 1 ne ee eee Oe os Pe ne ee IR 
| TE GUPING BARRE RN ococ drt BORER Unie SREP SST Se) GS RE a ne OPE 


United Kingdom, light dues, 1859 


Demme eee seer eer ereeereoeresese 


Total (so far as the same has been ascertained) .... 


TABLE R.—Local Taxation, 1860. 


£ 


991,083 
526,877 
10,813 
24.09 
4,215 
194,286 


1,729,683 





£ 
Ed ,613,.362 
1,285,480 
1,729;683 
2733570 








14,902,096 
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The items of the following return show the amounts derived from the 
principal sources of our local taxation, so far as reliable information can be 
obtained. Although the amounts do not all apply to the same year, I am 
assured that they are in the main nearly the same as the aggregate amount 


of any recent year. 


In addition to these items, however, there are many others of which it 
is impossible to estimate the amount with any confidence, such as sewers 
rates ; lighting and watching rates; improvement rates ; Metropolitan 
rates, tolls and dues ; Scotch burgh rates and county assessments. 

The returns required under the Local Taxation Returns Act (1860) are, 
however, fast approaching completion, and these will put an end to all 


uncertainty. 
Rates. 


Poor rates, England and Wales, 1859, to Lady-day, 1860. 


ss Scotland, Whit Sunday, 1859 to 1860 


5 Prelaudy Ledy-day, £860 scat oi. ccnecoscn steer eusans 
County receipts, England and Wales, to Michaelmas, 1860 
Highways, parish, England and Wales, to 25th March, 1859 
Turnpikes, England and Wales, to 31st December, 1858 _.... 


rs Scotland to Whit Sunday, 1859 


Church rates, 1853-54, England and Wales ...........:cscsseeees 


Grand Jury (Ireland) Presentments, 1861 


Burgh rates (Scotland), sums paid for prosecutions, 1854 . 


County police ,, 


Metropolitan (City) rates and Guties.............:c.ccseseerceseenees 


Sree eeeeeeeae 


aoe 


eee ee 


eee 


eee ee 


eee 


ooo 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee) 


oe 


£ 


757155948 
671,516 
503,813 

152225765 

2,174,962 

1,047,308 
238,048 
482,500 

1,034,926 
400,000 

24,000 
200,000 





155,715,786 





Note.—Sir 8. H. Northcote’s “Twenty Years of Financial Policy,” p. 399. 
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TABLE S.—Showing Amount of Local Taxation Recewed by each Class 
of Local Authorities in Ireland in 1869, with the Proportion of each to 
the whole. 





Proportion 























Classification of Local Authorities in Ireland. Amount Received. of | 
Total Receipts. 
£ Per cnt. 
@ounbiy BUEN OICS) Fetian acechpuscsrcmapsets vue Bethe un rore 1,132,168 394 
Poor law en ee et ne oe 830,582 29 
Town Gyr typvcaiotitriactonaecssaeaauaer es Meractewttieane 487,336 174 
Harbour er" TiS bametvaehuceh aaah Meee ees omens 266,196 os 
Inland navigations and drainage authorities ........ 58,528 24 
Local court authorities 4,0... ee eee 74,574 24 
Four of the special taxes on the trade of pawn- ~ 
: 7,619 4 
DDPORING. pistes nvaresoaut GargneepsScnmeane Tonpechereeauncss ee 
2,857,003 100 
Deduct under double management........ 109,226 — 
OEE onc tesas scnsetaatbareeie ease ee me tens 2,747,777 — 





Taste T.—General Statement of Inland Revenue, Years ending 31st March, 
1867-68 and 1868-69. 


Revenue Raised in Year. 





Heads of Revenue. 


1867-68. 1868-69. 

“eta ahae TY Pie: 
I SOUS ce cscainhe, teecaek 20,173,288 20,450,386 
2, MARS, Ale. sdthen, 9,461,010 9,227,906 
Ox, VAM A Sei cciraa scat 3,450,318 3,484,166 
Ais INCOUIE TAR “iapseesdons 6,184,166 8,623,507 
Total inlandrevenue| 39,268,782 41,785,968 





Total revenue from all sources, year ending 31st March, 1869, 72,591,9910. 
Note.—From “ Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue,” 1870. 
SG SSS SSG 
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Taste U.—Scotch Poor Law Board Expenditure. 





Period. 


For year ended 1st February, 1846 
14th May, 1847 ............ 


9 
99 
9) 
9 
3) 
9 
3) 
9) 
9 
9 
2 
29 





For year ended 14th May, 1859 
’60 


9 
9) 
9) 
39 


>D "48 Peeeerosreee 
bib) "49 Pee ereeeeere 
33 "BO eecccsccoces 
” |e ale na 
393 52 Pr ee ed 
93 be eeeeereebers 
3) Pcie as ay aa 
” ee sfotelaielsverelotetor 
Ce yee ne oe EC COUCOCOGOUG 
99 "57 poeeroccvccs 
ry SS ds oe 
Period. 


Increase 


99 ON wate eee neeee 


” 61 Socdessliaind 
» GOO iesssecse: 
” “| TOS ries osc. 
bP) ve Pee orecoeres 
99 NID ca wneevennee 
” 66 aieiseuiBa. 
92 67 eee erreeeeee 
” OSA. seisntte: 


COPE Heer rues ese eeeeeeeoereoeeseers 


Average expenditure for last ten years 





Cece ersoees 





Total. 


£ 
2955232 
433,915 


535,868 


Total. 


807,631 


746,215 














Expenditure. 


Rate 














Rate per Cent. 














per Head on Real Property 
of according 
Population. | to Returns in 1843. 

$i. Ge £73 sh a. 

2 3 an oe 

3 35 An 335, = 

a Te 516k 6 

4 4g Gute Wig 

a 6 4 94 
es: i rg fa 
3 8% Ley a igies 
3 (9 eto" EO 

4 - 6 4 - 

4 23 oO It” 3% 
4 44 G15, 4=e 
a Ae 6 16 . 6 
4 5 @ AI Gs 
Expenditure. 

Rate Rate per Cent. 
pos Hd Jone Maan 
of according 
Population. | to Returns in 1843. 

So uae aS, 6 Ge 
4 63 7 Se, Tease 
Ae] (ne aes 
4 <6# Ov: Othe Ge 
4 8+ R 14s 4 

i BOs ac ee | 

5 -z 2: Sitihacae 
5 8 6 112 
5 baie 8 8 +4 
5 Sa oo bah sae 
en ees cae; 
- 4% —- I1 I! 

4 102 8 -—-— 1 
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Report of the Councit for the Frnanctau YEAR ended 31st December, 
1870, and for the Susstonan YEAR ended with June, 1871, 
presented at the Turrty-SrventH ANNIVERSARY MeeEtine of the 
SratisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, on Thursday, 22nd June, 1871; with the PRocerpines 
of that Meeting. 


Witiam Newmarca, Esq., E.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Tue Council have the pleasure of submitting to the Fellows a 
report of the proceedings of the past Sessional Year, 1870-71, which 
is the thirty-seventh of the Society’s existence. 


The changes which have taken place among the Fellows during 
1868, 1869, and 1870, will appear in the subjoined table :— 


| 


Particulars. 1870. | 1869. | 1868. 
Number of Fellows on 31st December ................0.-. 403 400 387 
Life Members included in above ....c.c.ccccecccceseeeseseeeess 62 62 62 
pee om ete Je fe St 
New Members elected ....... . Poorer tes tans iarevaresonregiaey 25 37 34 


The financial position of the Society for the years ended 31st 
December, 1869 and 1870, is briefly as follows :— 

















Particulars, 1870. 1869. 
£ £ 
Balance at beginning Of Year »..ccerressnenoreese rane ~ 200 216 
Receipts from allisources: Fionn ete: 852 809 
Cash balance at end Of, YEA ..........00.srsseresenessoons Reiss, 214 200 


Surplus of assets over liabilities at end of year........ 1,954 1,962 
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At the close of 1870 the Society counted in its ranks a larger 
number of Fellows than had been the case for several years. 
The Papers read at the ordinary meetings have been the follow- 
ing :— 
1870. 
Noy. 15.—Dr. Guy, F.R.S.—On the Claims of Science to Public 
Recognition and Support; with Special Reference to 
the so-called ‘* Social Sciences.” 


Dec. 20.—Mr. Archibald Hamilton.—On the Wool Supply. 


lovee 
Jan. 17.—Mr. R. Dudley Baxter, M.A.—On the Comparative Tax- 
ation on Real Property, Personalty, and Income. 


Feb. 21.—Mr. Hrnest Seyd.—On Currency and Pauperism. 


Mar. 21.—Mr. Frederick Purdy.—On the Preparation and Printing 
of Parliamentary Statistics. 


April 18.— Mr. RB. H. Inglis Paigrave.—“ The Tayler Prize Hssay,” 
On Local Taxation. 


May 16.—Mr. Rk. H. Patterson—On the Influence of a High 
Bank-Rate of Discount on Monetary Crises. 


June 20.—Mr. Hyde Clarke-—On the Transmissibility of Intel- 
lectual Qualities in England, as Illustrated by Statis- 
tical Evidence. 


The liberal proposal of Mr. William Tayler, as announced from 
the Chair at the last anniversary meeting, to place in the hands 
of the Council a sum of Fifty Guineas as a prize to be awarded for 
the best Essay upon Local Taxation, has produced useful results. 


In pursuance of Mr. Tayler’s object, the Council drew up and 
published the conditions printed in the Appendix. 


From the Essays received under the prescribed terms, the 
Council, as the Feilows are already aware, selected one as entitled 
to the prize. This proved to be the work of Mr. Robert Harry 
Inglis Palgrave, F.S.8. Hxtracts from it were read by the phe 
at the ordinary meeting in April. 

Another Essay appeared to the Council to be of such merit, 
that they resolved, with the assent of the writer, Mr. John Scott, 
of the Inner Temple, to print it in the Jownal. The Fellows and 
the public will thus have the means of investigating the question 
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of local taxation from different points of view—the one principally 
historical and statistical—the other chiefly under its economic bear- 
ings. The Council congratulate the Fellows upon the benefit which 
may accrue to the Society from the stimulus supplied to statistical 
research by the well-timed donation of Mr. William Tayler. 

The full discussion of this subject in Parliament, expected 
during this Session, has not taken place, but the speech of 
Mr. Goschen on introducing his Bill on Local Taxation, and the 
short debate which ensued, fully justified Mr. Tayler’s proposal, 
and strongly illustrated the importance of the class of inquiries to 
which this Society is devoted. 

The Joint Committee, consisting of delegates from certain of 
the Learned Societies, appointed to consider the best steps to be 
taken for the purpose of having combined and improved House 
Accommodation for those bodies, have had several meetings. They 
have approximately determined the extent of the accommodation 
which they would require. In accordance with those requirements 
they have had a Plan* and estimate prepared by Mr. Thomas 
Bellamy, architect. 

The Joint Committee, in furtherance of the object for which 
they were appointed, addressed a memorial to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of which the following is a copy :— 


‘STATISTICAL SoOcrery, 
“12, St. James’s SQUARE, 
“ London, S.W., May, 1871. 


“* To the Ricgut HonouraBLE Ropert Lows, M.P., Chancellor of the 
** Hachequer. 


“The Undersigned, Members of a Committee appointed by 
“‘ certain Scientific and Learned Societies for the purpose of 
‘“‘ procuring the erection of a Central Building to afford a 
‘“‘ convenient place of meeting, with suitable offices and 
‘‘economic arrangements, for the Societies which they 
“‘ severally represent, and for such others as may hereafter 
“seek the like accommodation, to the number of twelve or 
‘* more,— 


‘“* Respectfully request the favour of an interview, that they may 
‘‘ submit certain facts for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
‘“* Government, and a proposal founded upon such facts :—which 
‘* proposal they venture to think will be found consistent with the 
“interests of the public as well as with those of science and 
** learning. ) 


* See plate at p. 246. 
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“The Scientific and Learned Societies represented by the 
‘“* Undersigned, are prepared to raise among their members a sum 
‘* of, say 20,000/., and to expend it in the erection of a building of 
“‘ appropriate ornamental character, which they would prefer to 
‘‘ place on some spot bordering on the Thames Embankment, and in 
“ the neighbourhood of Whitehall. 
“The Societies, however, are met at the outset by a very serious 
“ obstacle, in the difficulty of obtaining a suitable site, and it is to 
“‘ overcome this obstacle that the Undersigned make their respectful 
‘“‘ application for the assistance of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
“‘ venture to submit that if some portion of the space between the 
‘* Hmbankment and Whitehall, and having for its northern boundary 
“ Whitehall Place, were placed at their disposal on such moderate 
‘terms and reasonable conditions as Her Majesty’s Government 
‘““may see fit to require, the interests of Science and Learning 
‘“‘ would be materially promoted, and the site itself be so occupied 
‘“as to secure the approbation of the public and harmonise with 
‘“‘ the design of the Embankment. 
“The Undersigned venture to hope that you will accord an 
‘“‘ early and favourable reply to this their application. 
(Signed ) “W. A. Guy, Statistical Society. 
“G. W. Hastrinas, Social Science Association. 
“S. Brown, Institute of Actuaries. 
“A. Srrance, Lr.-Cor., Meteorological Saciety. 
“A. C. Humpureys, Juridical Society. 
‘* BeprorD Pim, R.N., Anthropological Institute. 
‘A. Broapen, M.P., Iron and Steel Institute. 
“J. GuarsHer, Photographic Soeiety. 
“Henry Buaing, Royal Colonial Institute. 


“ Wrir1am NewmarcH, F.R.S., President of the Committee. 
‘“‘ FREDERICK Purpy, Honorary Secretary.” 


The interview thus sought was at once granted, and Mr. Lowe 
expressed his readiness to forward the objects of the Committee, 
but referred them to Mr. Gore, the Chief Commissioner of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, to whose department the disposal of 
Crown or public lands is entrusted. The Committee are now cor- — 
responding with Mr. Gore as regards a site for the proposed build- 
ing. 

The Council have to notice with regret the death of one of their 
own body, Mr. Pollard Urquhart, for many years Member of Par- 
lament for the county of Westmeath. 


The accounts for the past year, and the auditors’ certificate, are 
appended. 
VOL. XXXIV. PART II. R 
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The President, in moving the adoption of the Report, said 

Gentlemen, it is now my duty to move “that the report and 
accounts presented by the Council, with the auditor’s report, be 
adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed in the Journal.” 
That is the usual motion made on these occasions, and it may be 
worth while to revert in some brief form to the condition of the 
Society now as compared with its condition at the end of 1869 and 
also at the end of 1868, dates which include the two years during 
which I have had the honour of occupying this chair. 

It appears by the figures inserted in the report that there is a 
sensible increase in the number of Fellows, that increase being 
something like thirteen or fourteen; and the state of the finances 
also is satisfactory, the gross income of the Society being some 70/. 
or 80/. better than it was two years ago. So that, generally speak- 
ing, whether we consider the number of Members or the state of the 
funds, the Society is in a condition upon which we may reasonably 
congratulate ourselves. And not only is that the case as regards 
the number of Members or the state of the accounts, but I think 
that most Fellows will admit that the ordinary meetings during the 
last two or three years have quite sustained the character which 
the Society earned for itself in the early part of its career. The few 
alterations made in the arrangements as regards the evening meet- 
ings have been found to answer very well. The rearrangement of 
the seats and the experiment tried at the commencement of last 
Session of beginning the proceedings at a quarter to 8 o’clock, so 
that the reading of the Paper might begin at not later than 8, and 
be concluded before 9 o’clock, has been materially conducive to the 
convenience of the Fellows, and has also left available for discussion 
a larger amount of time than was formerly available. The Council 
have found that the hiking of the Fellows for a thorough discussion 
of the subjects which come before them is a source of great 
attraction. 

The list of papers which have been read during the last Session 
is set out at length in the report; but I have gone over the papers 
which have been read during my two years of office, and I find they 
admit of some such classification as follows: they may be divided 
into three heads. Tirst we have had a series of papers under what 
may be called the statistical method applied to the investigation 
of philosophical and political problems. And first in that lst I 
should place the paper by Dr. Guy, on Insanity and Crime; then 
the paper by Professor Rogers, on the Incidence of Local Taxation ; 
that by Mr. Baxter, on the Taxation of Real Property; that by 
Mr. Patterson, on Home Monetary Drains; by Mr. Palgrave, on 
House Accommodation, and the one under his name on Local Taxa- 
tion; and, lastly, the paper read this week by Mr. Hyde Clarke, on 
the Hereditary Transmission of Intellectual Qualities. This group 
of papers is directed, with more or less success and completeness, to 
the application of the statistical method to the investigation of 
philosophical and political problems, and that is the highest function 
to which this Society can apply itself—a function which I hope will 
in future years occupy a greater share of its attention than perhaps 
has been possible down to the present time. The materials for this 
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kind of inquiry are now accumulating very rapidly, and it is 
eminently the function of this Society to take advantage of those 
materials, and to apply the evidence they afford to the investigation 
of this class of problem. 

The second group of papers I should place under the heading 
of statistical evidence on the progress and present state of special 
countries, enterprises, and trades. Under this head we have had 
from Mr. Caird, a paper on Agricultural Statistics; a paper from 
Mr. 8S. Brown, on the Recent Progress and Present Condition of the 
Netherlands ; Mr. Leone Levi on Joint Stock Enterprise and the 
Formation of Joint Stock Companies ; Dr. Buchanan, on the Finances 
of the Free Church of Scotland; from Mr. Hamilton, a paper of 
considerable research on Wool Supply; and Mr. Axon, on Free 
Libraries. And under the third group we have had papers on the 
statistics of what may be called practical questions. The paper, for 
example, by Mr. Welton, on the English Census Classification ; the 
paper by Dr. Guy, on the Claims of Science to State Aid; a prac- 
tical paper by my friend Mr. Purdy, on the Defects in Parliamentary 
Papers. ‘That is an outline of our labours during two years; and, 
looking at the character of many of these contributions, I think we 
must admit that the list of papers fairly sustains the reputation 
which this Society had formerly earned. I can only hope that my 
successor, Dr. Farr, will be able to give a still better account at the 
termination of his term of office. 

Probably the most important subject referred to in the report is 
that of the proposed building for the accommodation of a certain 
number of learned societies. I regard the Memorial addressed in 
May last to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, bearing the signatures 
of the representatives of nine societies, and stating in outline, but 
very distinctly, what the objects of these societies are, as the most 
important step which has been taken up to the present time with 
respect to that movement. The societies there state to the Govern- 
ment that they are fully confident that if a suitable site could be 
found they would be able to raise a sum among their members of, 
say, 20,000/., for the purpose of being applied to the erection of a 
building suitable for their accommodation, that building being no 
longer a matter of entire uncertainty as to its shape or style of 
arrangement, but having been reduced by the very judicious plan of 
Mr. Bellamy into form so tangible that it admits of detailed discus- 


*" gion. The Fellows are aware that the Committee on House Accom. 


modation has now been sitting for about a year and a half, and it is 
no secret that there have been considerable differences of opinion 
amongst the members of that Committee as to the course to be taken, 
Some members are in favour of what is called a large and compre- 
hensive scheme ; whilst others take a more moderate view, and object ° 
to a large and comprehensive scheme, because they conceive that it 
is not in accordance with the needs of the present time; their 
conception being that the societies would do best by showing their 
disposition and ability to help themselves before they ask the 
Government for any assistance at all, knowing, as many of the Com- 
mittee do, the extreme reluctance of the Government to entertain any 
application for a mere grant of money, and also the reluctance of the 
R 2 
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House of Commons in the present state of these questions to look 
with favour upon any application of that nature. The view taken 
was that the societies, looking at the wealth and character of the 
persons who belong to them, might very well undertake to raise the 
cost of their own building, and ask the Government only to assist 
them towards procuring a site; and that is the course which has 
been decided upon. There can be no doubt whatever that if this 
plan can be carried to a successful issue; if a building in a suitable 
part of the West End can be obtained adequate to the accommoda- 
tion of ten, twelve, or more societies of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter, it will be a most important step in the advancement of those 
branches of knowledge to which we are devoted here. It will be 
especially valuable as enabling still further measures to be taken for 
the advancement of collateral subjects. 

It is some time ago since I ventured to place on record on the 
minutes of the Council a suggestion that the societies connected 
with the cultivation of branches of social science should endeavour 
to meet at some common centre, so as to form a starting point for 
the establishment, also at that centre, of a new and separate society 
especially devoted to the cultivation of that science of political 
economy which had its origin in this country, and is still most 
successfully applied here. I do not think it will be possible to do 
that until we have a central building, in which the Statistical 
Society, the Institute of Actuaries, the Social Science Association, 
the Juridical Society, and one or two other societies for kindred 
objects, have rooms in common. I think that out of the materials 
aftorded by these societies it will be quite possible to set on foot such 
a separate society for the cultivation of pure political economy, as has 
been desired for a long time. And while I am speaking of political 
economy, it is impossible to shut our eyes to the lessons which are 
being taught in a very pointed manner, not only by the events 
abroad, but also by events nearer at home. The recent collapse of 
France is beyond anything else to be attributed to the entire failure 
of the public mind and of public men in France to understand the 
best established and the commonest results of the teachings of 
political economy, and of statistics as related to political economy. 
The Commune in Paris was a distinct result of the socialistic policy 
pursued by the ex-Hmperor during the twenty years of his reign ; 
and if it were necessary to refer to warnings which were given over 
and over again in the literature of this country, as to the inevitable 
result of that policy, it would by no means be difficult to do so. 
Again, in this country, all those discussions which are taking place 
amongst the working men—discussions which, you may depend 
upon it, will spread in a considerable degree, discussions upon 
wages and upon the foundations of property—they are only to be 
met by a sound inculeation of the appropriate lessons of political 
economy, and by reference to the kind of work about which we 
concern ourselves in this room. The Social Science Association 
have during the last year or two-taken some practical steps 
towards giving effect to these views. I have before me a circular 
dated 22nd May of this year, signed by Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
who is the chairman of a committee for promoting instruction 
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in those questions which relate to labour and capital, and the 
Social Science Association are receiving funds which will be 
devoted to that purpose. They have also represented to the 
Council of Education the necessity, at all events, of including some 
outline of political economy in the teaching of elementary schools, 
and the reception which that suggestion has met with is not dis- 
couraging, although there are so many questions of a very pressing 
nature before the Council of Education that at the present time no 
specific answer can be given to it. 

The rule we have laid down in this Society, of regarding the 
Presidency as an office not to be conferred upon persons who, in 
the absence of some better term to designate them, have been 
called ornamental persons, has received general approval. This, 
however, is a point on which I must speak with reserve,—upon 
which I ought not perhaps to speak at all, nor should I allude 
to 1t except in connection with the name of my friend Dr. Farr. 
The difficulty I had two years ago was that the oifer of accepting 
this chair was not made to Dr.- Farr, because I felt that his 
claims exceeded any claims I had to the consideration of the 
Society. However, the Fellows had a perfect right to exercise their 
judgment, and the result, which is now in the knowledge of the 
Society, of the step taken by the Fellows—entirely leaving out all 
personal considerations—was beyond all doubt the right step. It 
is a mistake to suppose that science in this country, in the state of 
advancement to which it has now attained, depends, in the smallest 
degree, upon mere ornamental adjuncts. The public are too busy 
and too much in earnest to pay attention to anything said by a man 
merely because he has the advantage of rank, or wealth, or con- 
siderable personal position. ‘The business of the world now moves 
with such rapidity, that all merely adventitious considerations 
are left out of view; and what scientific men and scientific 
societies have to make up their minds to once for all is, that if they 
perform useful work, and perform it in the best and most scientific 
way, they may rely upon support and reward ; but no support and 
no reward can be obtained upon any other condition. In this 
Society, therefore, and in all similar societies, the executive functions 
must be entrusted to men who will make it a matter of business to 
attend to them, and not leave them to chanee or to take care of 
themselves, but who will give a certain amount of time and 
consideration to the duties they have undertaken. I may say 
that in Dr. Farr the Fellows will find a president who will pre- 
eminently fulfil these conditions. 

There is another thing to be said as regards the office-bearers of 
these societies, carrying out the idea which I have already suggested 
—namely, that the chief office of a scientific society should be an 
office so arranged in all its circumstances that it can be held with 
as much dignity and independence by the poorest member of the 
Society as by the richest or the most conspicuous. In this room 
we are all on the same level. Whatever we may be outside, we 
assemble here on exactly the same platform, simply as cultivators 
of science, and the only rule of distinction which should be recog- 
nised, and which practically is recognised here, is simply such pre- 
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eminence as may be due to a larger amount of knowledge,. or a 
larger amount of practical sagacity in the application of that know- 
ledge, than is possessed by others. So long as these qualities are 
found, it cannot be—nor do I think it is in this room—any subject 
of important consideration, what are the other circumstances of a 
man in his relation to the most distinguished office which the 
Society can confer. So long as we pursue this path the result must 
be certain. So long as we confine ourselves simply to an honest 
and a fearless discharge of our duties as a scientific society pursuing 
a particular branch of inquiry, and pursuing it with all the vigour 
of which we are capable, and with all the singleness of purpose 
which ought to characterise scientific men, we may leave the result 
to take care of itself. 

I have to thank the Fellows for the support I have received from 
them during my two years of office. As I have said on one or two 
other occasions, when I determined to accept the Presidency, I 
formed a resolution to lay aside all other engagements, whatever 
they might be, so as to fulfil the duties which the Fellows had 
placed in my hands; and I now with every expression of gratitude 
return to the Society the trust which they placed with me two years 
ago. 


Dr. Guy, in seconding the resolution, remarked that— 


The Delegates of the several societies were, at an early period, 
induced by some observations I made, to consider that the move- 
ment for the establishment of a local habitation for the several 
societies having originated in this room, they should, in addition to 
myself as representing the Statistical Society, select from its body 
some gentleman to be their president; and they decided that you, 
Sir, were the most proper person to be the perpetual president. 
In order that the Statistical Society might not be unduly repre- 
sented, we asked you to preside at our meetings, but without a vote. 
The subject 1s one of considerable importance; I feel it to be go, 
and 1 do hope that if we all continue in the same mind, and labour 
towards bringing it about, the time will come when those of us who 
are young enough to survive to that period, shall find ourselves 
occupying a more suitable place for our societies than they can be 
said to occupy in their present scattered and uncertain position, 
liable, after a short term of years, to be thrown upon the wide world, 
not knowing exactly where to go, and finding it difficult to get 
accommodation anywhere, 


Mr. Samuel Brown, in proposing a vote of thanks to the out- 
going President, said— 

I think, gentlemen, before we conclude we ought to make one 
motion, and that is a vote of thanks to Mr. Newmarch. Iam sure 
it will occur to every person present, that we have never had a more 
successful two years than those which have distinguished his occu- 
pancy of that chair. As our president, Mr. Newmarch has worked 
modestly, candidly, and most effectually ; and not only so, but upon 
many previous occasions he has added to the reputation of the 
Society by his writings and the depth of his researches. 
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Dr. Farr, our newly-elected President, is one of those who for 
more than twenty-five or thirty years has been engaged in questions 
of statistical research, and amongst those to which he has given his 
attention, there is none more important than that of population, in 
which oe has so distinguished himself. I have had the good fortune, 
on several occasions, to meet him at the Foreign Congresses, where 
most important progress has been made by bringing “together men 
from all parts of Europe. I beg to propose that a cordial vote of 
thanks be presented to Mr. Newmarch for the valuable services he 
has at all times rendered to the Society, especially during his occu- 
pancy of the presidential chair. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Mouat, and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Newmarch replied :— 


I am very much obliged to the Fellows for the way in which 
they have adverted to my services. I am glad that I have been able 
to be of any service to the Society during the last two years. The 
Society is now in a very vigorous condition. There is complete 
concord between the Council and the body of Fellows. We are 
not in the position of some societies which might be named, where 
the Council is governed by cliques, and where there is more or less 
antagonism between the ruling body within and the mass of Fellows 
without. I attribute the very cordial relations which exist between 
the Council of this Society and the body of Fellows, to the rule 
which has been acted upon now for a long time with great rigid- 
ness, that is to say, of admitting to the Council every Member 
of the Society who manifests—not quite the smallest perhaps—but, 
at all events, who manifests any adequate disposition to further the 
work of the Society, and who emerges, in a very slight degree, 
from the great mass of the Fellows. Whenever the name of any 
Fellow of this Society becomes in the least degree conspicuous for 
eminence, either at the meetings or in the pages of the Journal, it 
has been a rule, acted upon now for a long time, to apply to him to 
fill one of the vacancies which occur in the Council every year; and 
in that way there is a close and harmonious relation maintained 
between the governing body and the great mass of the Society. 
That is, of course, the foundation of harmonious working. 

I will say again, I hope that the rule applicable to the office of 
President, limiting the tenure of it to two years, will be rigidly 
adhered to, and that when Dr. Farr, who will succeed me in this — 
chair, comes to the end of the two years, as we hope he will do, 
with quite unimpaired health and all other circumstances in his 
favour, the Chair will be handed over to some other Fellow, and 
that such a rule of succession will be regarded as a cardinal 
principle of the Society. In former years, it has been found neces- 
sary on several occasions—the reasons for which we cannot discuss 
now—but it has been found necessary to ask the same person to 
take the chair for longer periods than two years, and we have had 
three or four instances of the same person having served as pre- 
sident at different periods after an interval of a year or two. I hope 
that any such practice will be entirely discarded for the future; and 
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that, as I said at the outset, the Presidency of this Society will be 
regarded, practically, as just as much within the grasp of the 
humblest—and, if I may so say, of the poorest—Member of the 
entire body, as it is within the grasp of-any person who may be 
considered to have more favourable circumstances at work in his 
behalf. 

The meeting will now stand adjourned till the usual time in 
November, when I trust that, under the leadership of my excellent 
friend Dr. Farr, we may look forward to a Session quite equal in 
interest and importance to any that have preceded it. 


Note upon the Elevation of a Building for the Learned Societies. 
(See Plate opposite.) 


The building is arranged for twelve societies, four at least of which are to have 
rooms large enough for all their ordinary meetings. There is also a spacious 
Theatre for the common use of all the societies, with arrangements for the refresh- 
ment of the officers, &e. The whole upper floor is lighted from above, and there is 
a lofty and light basement. The upper floor affords a maximum of wall-space for 
books, &c., supplemented by a gallery to the theatre. The arrangements are 
admirably adapted to the holding of meetings and soirées, 


The intention of the plan is to show the space that can be allotted to twelve 
societies, or more, at a cost of, say 16,000l., exclusive of the site. Such a plan is 
a necessary preliminary step, even if the site obtained should require a modified 


arrangement of theatre and rooms, and a general recasting of the building. 
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(I.)—Recerprs and Payments of the Sraristican Socimry for the YEAR 1870. 





RECEIPTS. 
& s d. 
Balance in Bank, ; 
31st December, > £19718 2 
PSO cuaseastowerees 
Balance of eee 3 9 
OGY STs Maree rer 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash ae vee 
200 4 9 
1870. 
Dividends on Consols.........sceveeee 385 6 6 
Subscriptions, viz.:— 
21 ArPears  secscsevs £44 2 = 
293 Sor 1870 neues «OLS. 6 >.< 
Bags oh bicasteh ee ; 1010 - 
669 18 - 
COMPOSItION ...csecerecevosesens 21 - - 
Journal Sales ........ Hl2 — 2% 
4 ee 13.15 6 
MONTES srcccecccoes 
12515 8 








£1,052 4 11 








PAYMENTS. 
; £8) a, 


DGUG: <séasheccaurendtimanauasioder eee. |e eee 


PalANTOS: sivde dace sovnes Cvs Wieteesasoccbenete:. = Se oe maee 


Journal, Printing ...... £308 14 9 
- Pere See sce. ° 5 5 = 
813 19 9 
PRC VCTUIGED Os. sos. thicwname culmea Soae weetnte oo 19 2 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ..,...... 21 “G25z 
DEAE, oc acvsaretes aussie Nobasanscaseneare 14416 5 
arc rng Printing and 50 1 38 
DWMOMELY 55 canevccnsssewwme races sas 
Postage and Receipt Stamps......... 32 - - 
Pare mid EAS ey sdennvencncsasdetarewounen i2 19 
Furniture and Repairs .......0.00. sae dt 9 7 
Incidental Expenses ......... Ceveeeeee 34 11 11 
Annual Dinner (Extra Expenses) . 510 - 
Balance in Bank, 
31st December, £208 13 9 
POCO ccaeacomovareie 
Balance of Petty 
MOGI Nee sic cabal’ is 
Balance of Adver- 
tisement Cash ~~ sae 
a18 11 2 


£1,052 4 11 





(II.)—Batance SHeer of Assets and LIABILITIES on 31st DECEMBER, 1870. 





LIABILITIES. 
oe .&. a or RE, 


Printing oie Shoe 
Journal (SAY) .....e0e a 
Making Index se ae 
SOUTTAL savsscarereee 
95 5 - 
Miscellaneous (SAY)....cccccesereeeeeees 40 - — 


Balance in favour of Society ...1,954 8 3 


£2,089 13 3 





ASSETS. 
£ 8 da 
Cash Babamoe ~ scccsceseccearsess cousins 213 11 2 
Stock :— 
New 3 per Cents. 
(£871 ds. Bd) Spent 
3 per Cent. aye 300 
(£328 15s. 4d.) ee 
———— 1,136 2 Il 
Property (Estimated Value):— 
Books in Library: *aisss..4) £400 
Journals in Stock .......0 .. 200 
FULTS... saccrosecouenbe eonss. LOO 
‘ — 700 - = 


Arrears recoverable (Say) .....000. 40 — = 


£2,089 138 3 
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“ Auditors’ Report for 1870. 


‘‘ STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“© 12, St. JAMES’S SQUARE, LonpDon, S.W., 


“* 28th January, 1871. 


“ The Auditors appointed to examine the Accounts of the Society herewith 


‘© REPORT :— 


‘« That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books with the several 
Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st December, 1870, and 
find them correct, showing the Receipts (including a Balance of 2001. 4s. gd.» 
from 1869) to have been 1,052/. 4s. t1d., and the Payments 8381. 13s. 9d., 


leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 2132. 11s. 2d. 


‘They have also had laid before them an estimate of the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Society, the former amounting to 2,089/. 13s. 3d., and 
the latter to 1351. 5s. —d.,—showing a Balance in favour of the Society 


of 1,9540. 8s. 3d. 


«‘ They further find that at the end of the year 1869 the number of Fellows 
was 400, of whom 22 Died or Withdrew; and 25 new Fellows were elected 


during the year, leaving on the list, on the 31st December, 1870, 403 Fellows. 


(Signed) « Witriam Tavrer, 
«T, B. SPRAGUE, Auditors.” 
« B, NEWBATT, 
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APPENDIX TO THE REpoRT. 





TAYLER PRIZE. 


Lissay on the Local Taxation of the United Kingdom, to be Awarded 
by the Council of the Statistical Society. 


Wittiam Tayier, Hsq., F.S.8., F.S.A., has placed in the hands 
of the Council of the Statistical Society the sum of fifty guineas, to 
be awarded by them as a Prize for the best Essay on the Local 
Taxation of the United Kingdom. 

It is desired that the Hssay shall exhibit, as far as possible, a 
complete summary with full statistical details of the Local Taxation 
of the United Kingdom since 1850, the objects for which it is 
levied, the amounts collected and expended for each object, the 
mode and cost of collection, the expenditure and incidence of local 
taxes, and any special circumstances connected with their nature or 
operation. 

The amounts raised by local taxation for various purposes, 
should be subdivided as between different counties or districts; and 
’ the connection between the general character and occupations of 
the population, and the amount expended for different local pur- 
poses be investigated so as to exhibit in the most lucid and 
instructive manner the required summary of local taxation. 

The inquiry as to the present condition of our local taxation 
should be supplemented by suggestions for new and improved 
sources of local revenue, direct or indirect, such as markets, gas 
and water supply, sewage farms, licences, &c.; for diminution of 
expenditure, as by consolidation of different rates, concentration of 
administrative control, industrial schools, &c.; and also for pro- 
moting the equitable incidence of local taxes; and endeavours 
should be made to attain to fixed rules or maxims capable of giving 
a systematic character to the principles of local taxation, and to 
discriminate between the proper provinces of local and general 
taxation. 

The main objects of the Essay may be aided and illustrated by 
reference to the recent history of local taxation in this country, and 
to the systems of taxation of other countries; but it should be 
borne in mind that the principal purpose of the Essay is to exhibit 
a complete chart of the local taxation of the United Kingdom, with 
suggestions for its amelioration in principle and machinery. 

The following are the conditions to be observed with reference 
to the award of the prize :— 
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1. The Essays to be sent to the Council of the Statistical Society, 
No. 12, St. James’s Square, S.W., on or before 1st February, 1871, 
Each Essay to bear a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter, 
marked with the like motto, and containing the name and address 
of the author, such letter not to be opened, except in the case of the 
successful Hssay. 

2. No Essay to exceed in length 150 pages of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society: ; 

3. The Council to possess the right of requiring the successful © 
Hssay, or an abridgment thereof, to be read in the first instance at 
a meeting of the Statistical Society, and also of requiring the Essay 
to be published in their Jowrnal one month before its appearance in 
any separate independent form. If exercising the latter right, the 
Council will publish the Essay in their Journal within three months 
after the award of the prize. 

4. The Council to be at liberty not to award the prize if they 
shall consider that none of the Essays come up to a sufficient 
standard of value and merit. 


Witiiam Newmarcu, F.R.S., President. 


W.G. Lumtry, Q.C., 
FREDERICK Purpy, Hon. Secs. 
Jacop Watery, M.A., 
Statistical Society, 
12, St. James’s Square, 
London, August, 1870. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
CONTENTS: 
. PAGE PAGE 
I.—A Decade of Poor Rates .... 252 | IV.—The Census of 1871 ............ 258 
I].—The British Fisheries, 1869 254 | V.—Cost of Scotch Pauperism, 
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I.—A Decade of Poor Rates. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette :-— 


“ English poor rates have always taken the lead among the local taxes which in 
this country fall upon rateable property, and there is little prospect of their 
occupying any secondary place. Of the heavy burthen thrown upon real property 
by local exigencies the poor rate represents three-fourths of the aggregate. It is, 
in fact, a consolidated rate, out of which, speaking roundly, 7,500,o00/. is expended 
on the poor ; 2,500,000/. is contributed to county rates, borough rates, and police 
rates; 650,o00l. to highway rates; and the residue goes for purposes which are 
only partially, if at all, related to the relief of indigence. The return just issued, 
though but little in advance of its predecessor, shows the highest sum ever raised 
in this country in one year as poor rates—namely, 11,574,000l.; this is by 
210,000/. a higher levy than that of 1869. When we speak of levy we mean the 
sum actually taken out of the ratepayers’ pockets in the course of the year. The 
local authorities, besides the rates, have certain payments aliowed by Her Majesty’s 
Treasury and some other revenues in aid of rates. These additions explain why in 
the following tables the expenditure is always greater than the levy :— 


Poor Rates Levied and Expended in England and Wales during the 
Decade ended with Lady-day, 1870. 








Years Ended with Total Expenditure Whereof was for 
Poor Rates Levied. from Relief of 
Lady-day. Poor Rates, &e. the Poor only. 
£ £ £ 

5 geo Dal ea ape Re Ocak 7,921,619 8,395,212 5,778,943 
OB. a tuntidsc i Anant 8,511,161 8,806,074 6,077,922 
Bi Pe sencnicasemanstaatte 9,174,976 9,325,072 6,527,036 
HOA. cdeagenbrneracssdecanes 9,448,319 9,680,480 6,422,331 
"GO" Most pahome 9,392,191* 9,792,158 6,264,966 

pic Oingee cerns Onre Bree 9,573,772* 9,989,120 6,439,517 
TOE Wa iickiccerncan eae 10,303,665* 10,905,173 6,959,840 
GBs Binantieawctoaetice 11,054,513* 11,380,593 7,498,059 
GOs ps-Pieonpeatominadenes 11,363,656* 11,773,999 7,673,100 
0 Meee sasiraacanoaien nas 11,573,608* 11,737,608 9,644,307 





* Considerable sums were paid out of poor rates in these years to highway 


rates. In 1870 the payments were 653,000. : 





« These figures justify us in saying that the relief of the poor cost 1,900,000/. 
more at the end of the decade than it did at the commencement. This is an 
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increase of 32 per cent., notwithstanding a marked fall in the price of wheat, which 
was 55s. 10d. in 1861, and 46s. 3d. in 1870. <A very slight improvement took 
place in 1870 as against 1869; otherwise relief continually increased during the 
past five years. Though the total decrease last year was small, there were no less 
than thirty-six counties which experienced more or less a diminished cost for relief, 
while ten or eleven moved in the opposite direction—Kent (metropolitan), increased . 
7°o per cent.; Middlesex (metropolitan), 5°o per cent.; Middlesex (extra-metro- 
politan, 4°1 per cent.; Durham, 3°1 per cent.; North York, 2°3 per cent. ; and six 
other counties in less proportion. 

* The guardians have returned for the first time the amount of their indebtedness. 
This is given for the close of the parochial year. The unimpeachable security which 
the guardians can offer to the capitalists should command favourable terms in the 
money market. How they fare in this respect we cannot say, because the rate of 
interest at which loans have been effected is not stated in the document we are 
writing from. The loans are about 15 per cent. of the annual revenue upon which 
they are secured. The aggregate balance against the guardians at Lady-day, 1870, 
was something over one million and three-quarters. The details, to go no lower 
than the eleven divisions of the kmgdom, are these :— 


Loans Effected under 
Amount of Orders of i Per Cent. of 
the Poor Law Board. 





























Divisions. Poor Rates Levied er Balance 
During 1869-70. Balance thereof on Actual Levy. 
25th March, 1870. 
£ £ 

Metropolis icc. liheeucs 2,174,761 615,492 28°32 
South-Eastern... 1,333,494 180,989 6 
eS OI Ss Genre 942,427 45,630 4°8 
CE a aa Ne 735,531 34,533 4G 
South-Western ............06. 1,064,276 34,115 3°2 
West Midland - 0524.0 1,203,775 137,344 sig. 
are ©, 7  8S ones 665,032 36,055 5°4 
go. Western .......<..-.e 1,319,031 434,595 32°9 
acd cio Stake cade 867,651 113,811.__.- f3ca 
Se Pie DIA 29-55 oe neces 523,521 102,796 19°6 
PONS aly 245.02 Persad d wssirnee ceed 744,109 51,425 6"9 
Megat of Bnglend em4}] ysrsc08 | 1700,785 4 





Medical relief has participated in the general advance of expenditure. During the 
ten years no less than 44,000/. has been added to the annual sum, which is now 
282,0001., or 18% per cent. higher than in 1861. 

“The exceptional character of the administration of the poor law in the metropolis 
imparts to the statistics of that division unusual interest. Upwards of one-third of 
the expenditure for relief is now thrown upon a “common poor fund,” which the 
richer parishes supply for the benefit of the poorer districts. Thus, for example, in 
1870, Kensington, besides defraying its own charges, contributed in behoof of the 
less opulent unions 6,510/.; Paddington 11,192/.; St, George’s, Hanover Square, 
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12,4531.; the City of London, 28,329/.; and so on from several other unions, 
but in smaller sums. On the other hand, St. Pancras was benefited to the extent 
of 5,7752.; Holborn, 7,186/.; Shoreditch, 8,403/.; Bethnal Green, 10,856/. ; 
Whitechapel, 6,847/.; Stepney, 5,654/.; St. Mary, Newington, 6,336/.; Lambeth, 
5,6082.; and Greenwich, 8,6762. Whether the unions thus helped are as thrifty 
with other people’s money as with their own we cannot say. The inerease of relief 
has been enormous. The figures in the last column of the next table demonstrate 
a stubborn power of expansion :— 


Poor Rates Levied and Expended in the Metropolis during the Decade 
ended with Lady-day, 1870. 





Years Ended with Total Expenditure Whereof was for 








Poor Rates Levied. from Relief of 
Lady-day. Poor Rates, &e. the Poor only. 
£ £ £ 
BBO Efecto devil’ acs oar’! 1,282,653 1,392,884 832,155 
BG ac ices cua oui 1,366,502 1,450,563 872,070 
eS ae re ee 1,431,516 1,466,997 868,1g8 
Loe he er ee 1,427,322 1,489,732 876,290 
si attiaiide CR tate 1,437,130 1,512,265 905,640 
SS ne Rite, Bc 1,526,415 1,611,055 976,262 
anaes Wie 1,669,456 1,844,765 TF E363 
AO ti hins Necak oe hcat 1,983,017 2,046,466 1,316,759 
6 ne ell an ae Se 2,155,737 2,202,031 1,415,233 
|. ee SR Oe, 2,174,761 2,280,905 1,465,874 





** The poor rates levied have increased since 1861 nearly g00,0o00/. The relief 
alone has been augmented by 634,000/., or 76 per cent. in the decade. It should 
be noted, however, that neither with respect to this nor to the first table has any 
allowance been made for the increase of population during the time under review.” 


Il.—The British Fisheries, 1869. 
From the Globe :— 


“ The first return of the number, tonnage, and crews of vessels engaged in the 
fisheries of the United Kingdom, in conformity with the provisions of the Sea 
Fisheries Act of 1868, has just appeared. 

“ The total number of vessels on the register on the 31st December, 1869, in 
each division of the kingdom, was— 

















, oe Scotland. | Ireland. Total. 
Of fifteen tons and upwards ............... 2,679 1,831 346 4,856 
Of less than fifteen tons, navigated 
otherwise than by oars only ges 9,908 | 13,3138 | 3,780 | 27,001 
Boats navigated by oars only ...........00 3,608 2,825 | 4,670 | 11,103 


Total Manta tae 16,195, . | 17,969.) (8796 |. 2aig60 
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“The number of men and boys usually employed in these vessels is stated to 
be— 


























Men. Boys. Total. 
In England and Wales............ 4:7,290 7,467 545757 
He ACORIAING: 40. Aer. sn aihticrteateras 68,406 4,773 73,179 
peeved =-.0lnG A Been: 37,083 1,729 38,812 
APieae Hy Ure oleae 152,779 13,969 166,748 





“ These statistics supply a deficiency which has long existed, namely, the 
absence of any returns of the number of vessels and persons employed in the 
English fisheries. Reports have for some years been published respecting the con- 
dition of the Scotch and Irish fisheries, and the present addition of the returns for 
England makes the fishery statistics complete. 

« The Sea Fisheries Act, in addition to establishing a machinery for collecting 
the statistical returns of the fisheries, provides, amongst other things, that every 
fishing boat shall have a licence, mark, and number. The effects of the Act are 
described by the Scotch Fishery Board as most beneficial, as, under its power, the 
police are able to deal effectually with various classes of offences, committed not only 
by British fishermen, but also by foreigners fishing in British waters.” 


III.—Zast India Revenue Accounts. 


Tue following speech was delivered in the House of Commons, 
Monday, 6th March, 1871, by Colonel William H. Sykes, M.P.— 


Mr. Speaker, Sir—This is the third time I have been before the House in the 
small hours of the morning to my grief. I have a good deal to say in support of 
my motion to recommit the India revenue accounts; but at this hour of the morn- 
ing (12°30 a.m.), and after the exhaustion consequent upon the seven and a-half 
hours debate on the Army Organisation Bill, I must confine myself to a recital of 
facts, which I beg the House to bear in mind are derived from returns from the 
India Office, or from parliamentary returns, and I am not in any way responsible 
for them. I have various reasons for moving that the report upon India accounts 
be recommitted ; and the first is the utter untrustworthiness of the figured state- 
ments laid before the House. This I shall prove from the budgets of Sir Richard 
Temple, the Finance Minister in India; from a despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India ; from a despatch of the Governor-General of India, dated 20th September, 
1869, and a despatch dated Calcutta, 4th January, 1870; and from the papers my 
hon. friend the Under Secretary of State for India himself put into our hands the 
other night. In 1868-69, Sir Richard Temple made a surplus of 52,000/.; but 
the Government of India made a deficit of 1,500,o00/., which might possibly be 
reduced to 600,000/., and now, probably, in August, 1870, there may be a surplus 
of 100,000l. to 200,000/. The Secretary of State for India, in reply to these 
statements, says— 

« But it should be remembered that, during the last ten or twelve years, there 
were very few instances in which the actual out-turn of the accounts was not 
wholly different from the figures presented in the budget.” 

’ The third authority is the Governor-General of India, who, in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State for India, dated Simla, 20th September, 1869, in para- 
graph 3, says— 

* Your Grace will remember that the budget estimate of 1868-69, after 
re-arrangements, in accordance with the principle now finally adopted in respect to 
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the charge for public works extraordinary, showed an expected surplus of 24.3,550/., 
and. that the regular estimate showed an expected deficit of 970,4712. But the 
actual result is the enormous deficit of 2,273,362/., being worse than the budget 
estimate by 2,516,g12/., and than the regular estimate by 1,302,8911.” 

But in the despatch of 4th January, 1870, all these figures are changed. My 
fourth authority is my hon. friend’s own figures, which he has put into the hands 
of members. The budget estimate for 1870-71, shows a deficit of 3,188,1732., 
and the regular estimate of only 485,182/.—what the actuals will turn out remains 
to be shown. In the article of salt, the budget gives 6,177,370/., and the regular 
estimate 6,069,500/. The accounts themselves, therefore, show that they are 
utterly untrustworthy. So much for my first objection to the acceptance by the 
House of the India accounts. My second is the want of any report of the progress 
of taxation annually since the Government of India has been assumed by the 
Crown, and particularly the absence of a comparison between tle pressure of taxa- 
tion upon the people in the last year of the Government of India by the East India 
Company, 1856-57, and the present year, 1870-71, under the Crown. I have 
listened annually to the exposition of the annual budgets by the India Minister of 
State ; but have listened in vain for any such comparison. I did hope, however, 
with my hon. friend’s characteristics of generalisation, comparison, and deduction, 
that he would have supplied the omission ; but, as he has refrained from doing so, 
I will make the comparison for him. 

As I shall have to make use of many official figures, for the sake of perspicuity 
and brevity, I will put these figures into a tabular form—first, stating the gross 
revenue ; the deficiencies ; the revenue from salt ; the debt in India and England ; 
the cost of the army, in 1856-57, the last year of the government of the Company, 
and the years 1867-68, 1868-69, 1869-60, and 1870-71, under the Crown, noticing 
also the recent imposition of the income tax and its effects. 


Comparative Statement of the Pressure of Taxation on India in 1856-67, the Last Year 
of the Hast India Company's Government, and the Years 1867-68, 1868-69, 1869-70, 
1870-71, wnder the Crown. 





Actual. 


1846-47. | 1856-57. | 1867-68. | 1868-69. | 1869-70 | 4870-71. 











—_— |___ — 








Gross INCOME ..........00ce 26,084,681 | 33,303,391 | 48,534,412 | 49,262,691 | 50,901,281] 51,098,600 

Deficit, including ordi- 
nary public works .... } 

Deficit, including extra- 
ordinary public works i 


Som 972,791 1,007,695 25774,030 a Pr 
x was 1,610,157 |} 4,144,643| 2,480,095| 485,181 








_- 34,276,182 | 50,144,569 | 53,407,334 | 53,882,026} 51,583,781 











Gross amount taxation, 
including deficits . 















































Webby Indies acnczmeccace 44,584,066 | 55,546,650 — — — 85,563,694 — 
jy lan a eae 2,299,600| 3,894,400 —_ moo = 40,106,083 
Total debt in India and 
England no... f | £6°883:666 | 59:441,050] <2 — 1251669777 
Salt tax, increase 80*2 fr 268.68 oS hone 
percent... ne, chi, Sah cto py a 1009/56 
Cost of army, European ; 
and Native eed, . Rebem } 2D SMOMS eta O5 ar ic, ied 16,403,208 


Note.—Income tax now 7d. in the pound, none under the East India Company. Amount 
collected not mentioned. 
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An inspection of the table shows that in 1846-47 the revenue of the Company 
was only 26,084,681/.; but in 1856-57, in consequence of the annexations of 
territory by Lord Dalhousie, the gross revenue had risen to 33,303,3912., and with 
the deficit of 972,791/., the amount. expended was swollen to 34,276,182/. Under 
he Crown, in 1869-70, the actual receipts were 50,901,281/., and the deficit 
2,480,095/., making a total expenditure of 53,382,0262. The regular estimate for 
1870-71—not the budget—gives the income at 51,098,600/., and the deficit at 
485,182.,—total 51,583,781/. Comparing the pressure of taxation per head on 
an estimated number of 148,000,000 of taxpayers under the Company in 1856-57, 
and deducting from the income the tribute money from feudatory princes of 
504,030/., the result is 4s. 53d. per head. In 1870-71, deducting the tribute 
money, which had risen to 737,400l., from the income of 51,583,7812., the result 
is 6s. 10d. per head, or an increased pressure of taxation upon the people of 53°4 
per cent.—certainly not contributing to the satisfaction or comfort of the people. 
The estimated population of 148,000,000 is derived from Parliamentary Paper 
308, 8th July, 1869. The most important tax affecting the health, the comfort, 
and satisfaction of the people, is the salt tax—the vegetable diet of the masses 
making it a necessity of life; and its increase of price necessarily diminishing 
consumption, inflicts a grievous evil. Nevertheless, the revenue derived from salt, 
’ which was 3,368,684/. in 1856-57 under the Company, has risen to 6,069, 5001., 
an increase of 80°2 per cent. under the Crown; but if the sum of 2,685,574/., 
from an India Office return of February, 1867, be taken as the basis for comparison 
between 1856-57 and 1870-71, the increased taxation upon salt wonld be 124 per 
cent. The income tax is a recent invention of the Indian Government, hitherto 
unknown to the people of India, and revolting to their social habits of reticence 
from its inquisitorial character. It is now 7d. in the pound, nearly double the 
English income tax, and is levied from classes of the community—particularly in 
Bengal,—wholly incompetent to pay it, leading, in its exaction by processes of law, 
in some instances to great oppression and suffering. I have had sent to me from 
Calcutta a pamphlet, entitled Cries from the Hast, by Mr. James Wilson and John 
Alfred Parker, proprietors of the Indian Dazly News, detailing instances of oppres- 
sion in levying the income tax; many of which they have personally verified, and 
for the truth of which they hold themselves responsible. A miserable ryot (farmer) 
of Purneah, holding a bit of land, at 10 rupees rent (1/.), and having only one 
plough, is assessed at an income of 500 rupees (50/.), his whole worldly property 
not being worth so0/.! The principal investigator of the operations of the income 
tax is Mr. George Kerry, and the results of his investigations he published in the 
Indian Daily News. At this hour in the morning I cannot go into these cases, 
and shall limit myself to the detail of one instance, as a type of others :— 

* At the village of Nursy dar Chok, about 16 miles south of Calcutta, there 
lives a man, whom I have known for many years, named Bholanath Dass. He 
lives in a miserable hut, which is not worth more than 50 rupees (5/.); he has not 
even one beegah of land; so that he is one of the poorest of the poor. He works 
as a day labourer, when he is so fortunate as to get employment, and I do not 
believe his monthly earnings average 4 rupees (8s.) throughout the year. He 
cannot read, is very ignorant, and of feeble intellect, and is, for a Bengali, an old 
man; and this poor wretch has been assessed to the income tax by what I must 
regard as a wicked blunder. Of course he had no money to pay, and is summoned 
before the collector at Alipoor, some 16 miles distant.” 

The letter then gives lengthened details, which I cannot quote at this hour; 
he was summoned to the collector’s office, got frightened, and came away without 
seeing the collector. In the end he was taken in charge by a policeman for non- 
payment of his income tax—and the writer of the letter applies unsuccessfully to 
the collector, explaining the poor man’s case. The letter is signed George Kerry. 
The case is said to have been a blunder. Now, sir, that any such wicked blunder, 
as Mr. Kerry calls it, should occur, is a disgrace to British administration in 
India. 

I come now to the debt of India in 1856-57. The debt in India was 
55,54.6,650/., and in England 3,894,400/., total 59,441,050/.; but in 1870-71 the 
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debt has increased in India to 85,563,6942., and in England to 40,106,083L., 
total 125,669,777/., an increase of 66,228,727/. in twelve years, or 111°5 per 
cent.; the interest of which the Indian taxpayer has to pay, and finally the 
principal! The distasteful subject of opium I will not enlarge upon; it will be 
sufficient to say that the profit derived from it has risen from 4,689,750/. in 
1856-57, under the Company, to 8,022,500/. in 1870-71, under the Crown. The 
assessed taxes in the last three years, from 1868-69 to 1870-71, have risen from 
508,700/. to 1,989,600/., or 291 per cent.; but this, I presume, must include the 
recently imposed income tax. There are other items of taxation and receipt which 
would admit of comparison ; but the above figures suffice to show the pressure of 
taxation under the Company and the Crown. 

No doubt, owing to the increased demand for employment arising from public 
works, the formation of railways, and other demands, wages have risen, from 6s. or 
7s. a-month without food, to a considerably higher rate; but the proportionally 
increased cost of the necessaries of life neutralise the advantage of increased wages, 
and the physical and social status of the people is not ameliorated. Sir, under the 
preceding detailed facts, it would be equally impolitic, unjust, and unsafe—I repeat, 
unsafe—with these facts before us, of increased pressure of taxation upon the 
148,000,000 of taxpayers under the British Government, particularly with respect 
to the cruel salt tax and the hateful income tax, that the people of England should 
be permitted to live in a fool’s paradise, believing that the Government of the 
Crown, in supersession of that of the East India Company, is one which has either 
ameliorated the condition of the people, or is promoting their contentment and 
loyalty. 


IV.—The Census of 1871. 


ABRIDGED from the Pall Mall Gazette:— 


“ The first broad fact disclosed by the English returns is that the population 
increased faster during the last decenniad than in the one before it. Starting with 
the first census, in 1801, our numbers have gone on increasing in the following 
manner :— 























weak Population b ea h Decennial 
on Enumerated. . Be cetiey Rate of Increase. ragpece 

Per Cnt. 

| ot Uy aes ieee: 8,892,536 — — — 

Pate ttt: As 10,164,256 1,271,720 14 1801-11 
024 oa 12,000,236 1,835,980 18 11-21 
eet 13,896,797 1,896,561 16 21-31 
cH hae foe 15,914,148 2,017,351 14 "31-41 
cs Neer 17,927,609 2,013,461 13 "41-51 
OLA Pre 20,066,224 2,138,615 12 "51-61 
Cok eee ten 22,704,108 2,637,884 13 oi ye 


LS SS ES SS I YS ETE 


“The closing years of the great French war and the early years of the long 
peace which succeeded were marked by a proportionately much more rapid growth 
of the population than any which has since been observed. Between 18217 and 
1861 the increase went on, but the rate of increase was a decreasing one. Now, 
from whatever cause, not only have we an actual increase of numbers, but also an 
increase in the rate. It would be interesting to know how far this is the result of 
exceptional circumstances, such as the unusually large influx of foreigners con- 
sequent upon the state of affairs upon the continent during the last nine or twelve 
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months, but this knowledge will not be even approximately available until the 
detailed volumes of the census are published a year or so hence. Defects in the 
registration of births and deaths, and in the records of emigration, as well as the 
absence of any account of immigration, combine to bafile attempts to trace out 
the degree in which the growth of the population is dependent upon any one cause 
at a given period. Let us look, for example, at what may be called the natural 
increase, resulting from the excess of births over deaths. This excess amounted to 
4,965,748 in the twenty years 1851-70; and the addition of this number to the 
enumerated population in 1851 would give 22,893,357 as our present population, 
supposing neither emigration nor immigration had disturbed our natural growth. 
We know, however, from the returns of the Emigration Commissioners, that 
1,290,058 persons of English origin emigrated during the twenty years, and thus 
our gain by excess of births is at once reduced to 3,675,690, which would give us a 
present population of 21,603,299, or less by 1,100,809 than the census shows we 
have. How this influx of 1,100,809 has arisen—how far it has been caused by 
births which have escaped registration, by the advent of foreigners, by the return 
of the emigrants of former years, and by the tendency of Irishmen and Scotchmen 
to settle in England—we know of no means for determining. 

‘The enumeration and rate of increase for the separate divisions are shown 
hereunder :— : 





Persons to Increase 





























Divisions. a Population, 1871. per Cent., 

Square Mile. 1861-71. 
England and Wales .............5.... 389 22,704,108 135 
Ba MONG ORNs. sxdtin: saya AR pao: 26,682 3,251,804 15°97 
Ir, South-Hastern. ...2....406..0.000.0- 341 2,166,217 hes 
BED) Po, el WENO Se ee scdhovsdtiaes 2.88 1,442,567 aye 
Yael 0/5) od eae pe Eee IN eA IE 243 1,218,257 6°63 
V. South- Western éi.c...5.000...00 241 1,879,898 2°40 
VE. West Midland :5..csieiisictics 442 2,720,003 mae at 
jet Rs 0 3 Cela Peer re at ae Saat 254 1,406,823 g°Il 
MAUL 4, Western A icake 1,082 3,382,590 Fi 23 
Be OK Hat 2. cerca wee tes aie 419 2,395,299 18°84 
SETUNOTENOEM seth .ciet dae tennees 259 1,414,066 2208 
BE WWE Sense earn doko | 178 1,426,584 9°66 

\ 


** From the census report we can see how the urban and rural populations have 
increased during the last two decades, the comparison being made between a given 
number of districts and subdistricts comprising the chief towns, and the rest of the 
country. 





Increase per Cent. 


Area in Acres. Population, 1871. 
1851-61. | 1861-71. 











England and Wales........ 37,324,883 22,704,108 I1’9 13°2 
Urban districts.........0...... 3,287,151 12,900,297 19°4 18°0 
Rural eH noe 34,037,732 9,803,811 4% a3 





«The urban districts have in the last ten years grown more than twice as fast 
as the rural districts; in the previous decade the growth of the towns was more 
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than four times as fast as that of the country—a result which seems somewhat 
discrepant with general observation upon this subject. It is, perhaps, best accounted 
for by the supposition that in the later period some districts that were classed as 
rural in the first decenniad, had in the second become more or less urban.” 





V.—Cost of Scotch Pauperism, 1847-69. 


From the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
No. 329, Sess. 1871 :— 


“ The total expenditure for the year ending Ist February, 1846 (being the last 
year under the old system), was 295,2322 In the year ending 14th May, 1847, it 
had risen to 433,915/., being an increase of 138,683/., or 47 per cent., and by the 
end of the first ten years, namely, at 14th May, 1856, it had reached the sum 
of 602,823/., being an increase of 307,5912., or 104 per cent. During the next 
ten years, to 14th May, 1866, the increase was 136,491/., or 22 per cent., and in 
the last three years, the further increase has been 81,870/., or 11 per cent. The 
total expenditure for the year ending 14th May, 1869, being no less a sum than 
821,1842. These figures are all exclusive of outlay on buildings. <A strong 
impression has prevailed that the total increase of expenditure since February, 
1846, is attributable to the Act of 1845, and that it represents the absolute 
increase of cost of the poor since that time; but as the increase in the number 
of poor in the first years after the passing of the Act has been shown above to have 
been in a considerable degree only apparent, so in the expenditure the increase in 
some degree is likewise only apparent, and due to the transference of the charge 
from voluntary and charitable sources to a public legal assessment. But, besides 
these considerations, it will be found on examining the amounts raised for the 
relief of the poor during the ten years previous to February, 1846, that they were 
already increasing in a rapid ratio for each year; the total increase being from 
171,0421. to 306,044/,, or 135,000). for the ten years from 1836 to 1846, or 
79 per cent. Without entering into the question as to whether the ratio of increase 
has been greater or lesser since than before the Act of 1845, for which there are 
not sufficient data for accurate calculation, it is evident, at any rate, that the fact 
of a considerable annual increase in expenditure cannot be ascribed solely to the 
new law. Assuming again the year 1850 as the proper normal starting point, the 
total expenditure in that year, exclusive of’ buildings, was 534,353/., and comparing 
it with 643,303/., the similar expenditure in 1860, the increase in those ten years 
is 20 per cent. Comparing 821,134/., the expenditure in 1869, with that for 1860, 
there is a further increase of nearly 28 per cent.; from which it appears that the 
expenditure has increased in a higher ratio during the latter period. 

“ It should be noted, however, that a very large portion of this increase is due 
to the cost of lunatic paupers. The cost of lunatic paupers which is stated by 
Sir John McNeill to have been 40,o00/. at the commencement, had reached to 
87,490/. at 14th May, 1860, and to 124,812/. at 14th May, 1869, an increase of 
41 per cent. in the last ten years. If the cost of the lunatic paupers in those ten 
years be deducted from the total expenditure, it will be found that during those 
years the increase in expenditure on ordinary paupers was only 25 per cent.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvuarRtTER ENDED DECEMBER, 1870. 
BIRTHS anp DHEATHS—QvartreR ENDED Marcu, 1871. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Deratus, returned in the 
Years 1871-65, and in the QUARTERS of those Years, 


Calendar YEARS, 1871-65 :—Numbers. 





























| 


66. 


187,776 
768,349 | 753,870 
471,073 | 500,689 


55,363 


196,753 
192,437 
179,086 
185,594. 


138,136 
128,551 
116,650 
117,352 


65. 


185,474 


748,069 
490,909 


194,130 
192,988 
181,941 
179,010 


140,410 
115,892 
113,362 


Mears ce: alae 70, 69, 68. 67. 
Marriages No. — 181,482 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154 
Births........ ms — 792,129 | 773,381 | 786,858 
Deaths .... ,, — | 515,544] 494,828 | 480,622 
QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 
(L.) Marriaces :—Numébers. 
Qrs. ended 7b 70, 69, 68. "6% 
last day of |\——— |__| —_—_ | |__| | 
March........ Noj; — $6,506 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 
SUMO. ..Sheds e — 46,491 | 43,202 | 45,3864 | 45,589 
September ,, — 43,909 | 43,978 | 48,509 | 44,086 
December _,, — 54,576 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qys. ended eye "70; 69. 68, 67. 
last day of |—-—————_ |_| — | x— | q— —_— |“ 
March.....*. No.| 209,787 | 206,441 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 
PWNS 4.055545, 3 a 203,484 | 188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 
September ,, — 192,178 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 
December ,, —- 190,026 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 
(III.) Dzarus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended 71, 70, 69. 68. 167. 
last day of |---| | ——_|__—_ |—_____ |—__|—_— 
March........ No.| 138,603 | 143,991 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 
Sime... a — |121,246 | 118,947 |110,010 | 112,355 
September ,, — 124,258 | 114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 
December ,, —— 126,049 | 128,141 | 120,454 | 116,197 


121,245 
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of Marriages, Birtus, and Deratus, per 1,000 PERSONS 


Livine in the Years 1871-65, and the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1871-65 :—General Ratios. 





seca eee eneee 





Estmtd. PopIn. 
of England 
an thousands 
in middle of 
each Year.... 





Persons Mar- 
ried 


eee ee eneee 
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; Mean ; 5 > ’ ’ ’ 
71. | +¢1-70. 70. 69. 68. 67. 66. 65. 
23, 200" — | 22,090 | 21,870 | 21,649 | 21,430 | 21,210 | 20,991 
\} — | 168 | 16-4 | 162 | 163 | 167 | 177 | 177 
= 35°9 35°9 35°4 36°4 35°9 35'5 35°6 
aie Day 23°3 22°6 22°2 22°0 | 23°6 | 23°4 





* By the census taken on 3rd April, 1871, the population was found to be 22,704,000. 
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last day of 


September 


December 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 
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QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 


(I.) Persons Married :—Ratio per 1,000. 







































































; Mean . ; ; , p : 
Wis 61-70. 70. 69. 68. 67. 66. 65. 
— 14°0 13°5 14°1 13°6 13°8 14°4 | 14°3 
— I7°O 16°9 15°9 16°8 71 18°4 | 17:5 
— 16°3 15°8 15°9 15°9 16°3 17°3 lds 
a 19°7 19°5 18°8 18°8 19°6 20°6 | 21°5 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
ral Mean 70 ; ; 6 5 65 
- 1-61-79. 70, 69. 68. i: 66. : 
38°3 aG4 38°1 37°9 36°9 37°0 37°S- | One 
— 30°97 37°0 34:°6 37°6 37°4 36°4 | 36°9 
— 34°3 34°5 34°5 35°3 35°3 33°5 | 34°3 
—_— 34°0 34°0 34°5 30°2 33°8 34°6 | 33°7 
(II1.) DEarus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
’ Mean > > A , > a 
71. | 51-79, 70, 69. 68. 67. 66. 65. 
25°3 25°5 26°5 24°8 22°3 25°5 26°5 | 27°2 
— 23°C 22°1 21°8 20°4: aicl 24°3 | 22°2 
— 2ST 22°3 20°8 23°9 20°1 21°8 | 21°4 
= 22°23 22°6 23°2 22°0 21°4 21°9 | 22°8 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, PAuperism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE 27n each of the Nine QuartERS ended March, 1871. 





























1 2 3 4 5 6 ff 8 9 10 
copare | Average Average Prices of Average Pauperism. 
Average ie hk Price’ Meat nee tbe Prices of 
. of of per (by the Carcase), Regents) oe eine eee Tem- 
ending | Consols England Quarter | with the Mean Prices. per Ton last day of each week. | pera- 
(for i in _ at 
Money).| eount st Waterside ture. 
eet Wales Beef. Mutton. eon In-door. | Out-door. 
1869 £ S270, tO Ona. de AY S.9S.7 8: ° 
Mar. 31| 923 2°O 50 2 | 48—74 | 44—73 | 70—140 | 162,308 | 850,883 | 41°3 
6 z 105 
June30| 933 | 4°2 | 45 71 43-—74 | 5—72 | 60—130 | 145,094 | 816,260 | 52°0 
g 63 95 
Sept.30} 93 2°9 50 11 2—74 | 54—74 | 95—125 [137,406 | 781,382 | 61°4 
6x 63 I10 
Dec. 31| 934 2°8 | 46 — | 48—73 5—7s | 75—100 | 152,021 | 813,753 | 43°3 
$ 64 87 
1870 
Mar.31| 92% 370 | 42 38 —T7 54—74 | 95—110 | 164,387 | 892,822 | 38°0 
53 64 102 
June 30] 94 3°70 | 44 8 | 43—62 | 54—7s [115—135] 144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
58 68 125 
Sept.30|] 912 | 3-9 | 50 4] 43-74 | 54—8 |100—140] 138,444 | 787,976 | 60°7 
63 120 
Dec. 31| 928 | 2:6 | 50 1] 5—72 | 53—8 50—90 4 150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
3 68 70 
1871 
Mar.31| 92% | 2°7 | 53 7] 5—72% | 54—73 | 75—100 | 160,984 | 878,892 | 40°2 
3 if 
s 65 87 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 
































noe 1870. 1871. 
Divisions. ee re ee ee ae a 

ae Winter | Spring ee Autumn|| Winter 

Leal) vem. Quarter. onus Quarter.| @uarter.|| Quarter. 
Be OOM cMisvahcstate sec jacrtedccesoes 23°6 24°81 26°7 | 22°0 |) 23°4 | 24-1 |) 27-0 
11. South-Eastern counties ....) 19°6 ZES el 24°7 +} 220°6 |. 20°1, | 19°O Weeks 
111. South Midland __,, we}  20°4 22°On\~ 25°73) | .20°7 |. 23°1 | (2275 Wi 24-4, 
Iv. Eastern counties ........... Ai: 20°6 25°S5. |. 24°4 | 20°8 | 19°8 | Zier i 289 
v. South-Western counties ...... 20°0 219... 26°1,. | 21°38 | 18'S |, 215) | 23-0 
vi. West Midland - sac) 6 ere 2a°% 1. 26°4, | 20°83 |) 20°7 | 20°42: I 2ae4, 
vir. North Midland _,, sont) peek 23 Zeln OAD (e207 1 26 \ Zia as 
vitt. North-Western _,, eae 2O°O ano | 28°G | 23°) | 25°83 |) 25°61 285 
ee Or BTEC o.0) 0. co conve i sxavte tee. 23°1 26°. | 27°4 | 24°7 | 26°7 | 25°41! 25°3 
x. Northern counties _............ 22°0 22°49 \ 25°. 20°38 | 22°7 | 220-247 


x1. Monmouthshire and Wales} 21°3 21°5)| 26°6 | 22°1 |) 18°3- | -19°8-}) 229 


Note.—The mortality for the year 1870 is the mean of the quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of Morraity per 
1,000 <x Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1871-69. 











| Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 






































1869. 





26°6 
22°8 
23°3 
25°8 





24:6 


20°0 





22°6 
20°6 . 
17°4: 


Population 
Area Enumerated. Gaariens in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ; 
Acres ar Mean 
1861. 1971. 61.70. 1870. 
In 142 Districts,and June a 27-0 fF e574 | 27:8 
56 Sub- districts, June...) — 23°4 | 22°8 
comprising the 3,287,151 | 10,930,841 Sept...) — 23°5 | 24°0 
Chief Towns........ Dec. ....) — 24°7 | 24°4 
Year ....) — 24°8 | 24°8 
Year ....) — 20°1 | 21°5 
anes and Sub.district moe * ea ‘ : ; i on 
cone eae chiefly 34,037,732 | 9,135,383 Sept. ....) — io 20°0 
oe Na ae Dec. ....) — T9°t | 20°0 


Country Parishes ...... | 


19°7 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 


May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction has been 


made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 365'25 days in leap year. 





E.—Special Town Table:—Popunation; Birrus, DearHs; Mran TEMPERATURE and 
RAInFALL 77 last Winter Quarter, in Twenty Large Towns. 


a 





Estimated 
Population in 








Cities, &c. une eee 
the Year 
1871. 

Total of 20 towns in U. K.} 7,336,961 
MUO GON, x; 51 oso hbe carbon anyon ,258,469 
P Or GaWI GB sc nitedivatvasciottinss 125,464 
NOT WUC r .ahb stoma Memacants 81,787 
7 Eg) CY NUMA 7 Se RRO ea 173,364 
Wolverhampton................ 74,438 
Birmgig MO —jmsiecectedrn 378,574 
LOL COME RNOK | 54 cis dideahgessotnteme 101,367 
IN ottraaptiararmns Vusg..crs eae nese ' 90,480 
LAVOUPOOr.. couheavcan tuatennnen k26,225 
Marichester, ..!.05.)..ccaaccsen 379,140 
OPS ature ePichuns treme 123,851 
MSTA OLOUC  0-ae-vaeos vans tercatee: 148,030 
MHOOUG « .caucrcadstuncinares tororene 266,108 
SioMel dos iesoe-puatnteanuators 25 5,24.7 
BEAL cay nation ental Meet 135,195 
Sunderlayid ).d.ccessp nee 103,037 
Neweastle-on-Tyne _........ 136,293 
Midi bereh 4.5 cdesslecnregien 179,944 
MSR O Ws iisendvivnnsdotedueviuren 477,629 


BJ 6 1. aa ae 322602 





Births 


in 
13 Weeks 


ending 


1st Apri, 
1871. 


69,524 


30,728 
1,081 
767 
1,676 
rae) 


3,563 
1,059 

761 
4,964 
3,605 


1,370 
1,453 
2,708 
2,449 
1,157 
1,059 
1,338 
1,704 
4,924 
2,445 


Deaths 
1 


13 Weeks 
ending 
1st April, 
1871. 


52,205 
21,889 
520 
506 
1,180 


Annual Rate 

to 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 
the 13 Weeks i 
ending Ist April. 


Births. 


38°0 
37°8 
34°6 
37°6 
38°8 
38° 4 
37°8 
41°9 
33'8 
37°9 
38°2 
4,4: 4, 
39°4: 
40'8 
38'5 
34°3 
41°2 
39° 4 
38°0 
41°4) 
30°4: 


Deaths. 


28°6 


Mean 


Rainfall 


Inches in 


in 
13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 


ending 


ending 


Ist April, | Ist April, 
‘ 1871. 


1871 


39°9 
40°1 
41°2 
38-2 
38'8 
39°7 
39-0 
39-2 
40°3 
38-9 
39-0 
39°6 
39°4 
37°0 
38-4 
42:0 
40°4 
42°6 


4°50 
4°21 
4°37 
4°15 





_— 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Registered 


in Quarters ended 31st 


December, 1870-68; and Birrus and Deatus in Quarters ended 


3lst March, 1871-69. 





1 2 3 


DIVISIONS. ARFA PoruLATION, 
in 1861. 


pod anadyales. 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 


(Persons.) 








No. 


4 5 6 


MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
3lst December. 


1870. 1869. 1868. 


No. No. No. 


— J EE TS 


Ene. & WALsEs....Totals| 37,324,883 | 20,066,224] 54,576 | 52,014 | 51,353 


©t WONG OMe. ce gossspen secs 77,997 | 2,803,989 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 1,847,661 
111. South Midland ........ 3,201,290 | 1,295,497 
EVs HastOrM ...kiisscccdecatonns 3,214,099 | 1,142,580 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,835,714 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,866,332 } 2,436,568 
vit. North Midland........ 3,540,797 | 1,288,928 
yi11. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 2,985,540 
TS NOP RSAIEO pcs seokeoee- 3,654,636 | 2,015,541 
Ree INOPUAECRY. “kec.avedeces.- 3,492,322 | Ebb 3872 


xI. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,312,834 





8,387 | 8,032 | 8,158 


4,663 4,554 4,601 
2,993 3,221 3,114 
3,031 3,116 2,958 


3,710 3,630 3,525 
6,912 6,630 6,089 
3,306 3,288 3,206 


8,282 7,632 7,847 
6,279 5,653 5,700 
Doe 3,061 3,057 


3,440 3,197 | 3,061 





if 8 9 10 


Brrrus in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. 8lst March. 


‘Enclandand Wales. 
NE 1871. | 1870. | 1869. 





No. No. No. 


len 12 13 


DEATHS in Quarters ended 
38ist March. 





1871. | 1870. | 1869. 





No. No. No. 


Enaup. & WALES.... Totals} 209,787 | 206,441 | 204,055 |138,603 {143,991 | 133,437 


FLOM GOW! otci5..ccden sche 30,728 | 30,384 | 29,623 
11, South-Eastern ........ 18,244.~| 18,881. | 17,976 
111. South Midland........ 12,817 | 12,687 | 12,6385 
BY 5 AUMSUONG, cassie teeetacsivnnenss 10,590 | 10,523 | 10,228 
v. South-Western........ 15,467 | 15,3835 | 15,336 
vi. West Midland ........ 26,176 | 25,304 | 24,973 
vit. North Midland........ 2,730 | 123787 | 12)372 

vit. North-Western........ 525221 | o2,9000) || O2,0k0 
PY OP MSIE 5.205. 0:o0nede 22,876 | 22,144 | 21,990 

xs Northerm ......:.00666¢ 14,204 | 18,206 | 18,461 

x1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,734 | 12,335 | 12,957 














21,889 | 21,406 | 20,088 


11,313 | 12,561 | 10,762 
8,303, |, 8451) 7,274 
6,417 | 7,018 | 6,441 


10,720 | LE9OS 1 9,992 
16,195 | 17,793 | 15,706 
8,022 | 8,854 | 8,103 





24,638 | 23,939 | 23,179 
14,357 |1LO,107 | 05,324 
8,434 | 8,288 | 8,467 





8,3.5 | 9,061 | 8,101 


PED TLS 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended March, 1871. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 

















































































































Temperature of Plaatee Weight 
Hotes of Vapour 
ee Chie Hoot 
: tte Bop: Air— ubie Foo 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. Bee: 
1871. —_ ft ——— ————_—_] Water 
Months. Dit | Dit Diff. Diff. Diff. of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
. Aver- | Aver- [,,.. Aver: Aver- ay | AVer- fry, Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean.) age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
100 30 30 30 3 30 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. | Years. Years. Years. 
se a 2 ° ° ee ae: In. : ime Gr. Gr. 
Jan. ...| 88°2 | —3°1 | —5°0 | 82°0 | —4°9} 29°7 | —5:°2) 8:1 > —-1°6] — "165 | —"037 | 2°0 | —0*4 
Feb. ...| 42°4 | +3°9 | +3°2 7 40°56 | 43-0] 38°1 | +3:29 10°7 | —O°7] 40°71 | °230 | +:025 | 2°7 | +0°3 
March...) 44°9 | +4:°0 | 4+3°5 [ 42-0 | +2°9] 38°7 | 42°57 18°2 }4+3°7) 45°3 | °235 | +°021 | 2°7 | +0°2 
Mean ...| 40°2 | +1°6 | +0°6 | 38-2 | +0°3] 355 | +0°27 12-3 | +0°5] 42-7 | -210 | +-003 ] 2°5 0:0 
Degree Reading Weight of a i Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily } 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Sank Number of Nights 
1871. ‘i zontal aha Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- , Aver= [aca |-Aver= Aver- At or | tween > fe INO In 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Amnt. age of of the helow |) 86° Abov ae ae 
30 30 56 Air, 30°. | and Night.| Night 
Years. Years. Years. Years 40°. 
Tn. In. Gr Gr. In. |} In. | Miles. ° ° 
Jan. 87 | — 1] 29°646)—-1lO6} 558} + 4] 2:1 1/4+0°2] 260 23 8 O | 12°0 | 34°5 
Feb. 86 | + 1 $29°847)+-051] 551 | —2] 11)—O°ds] 319 5 22 1 | 23°0 | 44°3 
March...| 79 | — 3 $29°875/+:129] 549] —1]qy 171|/—O°5] 282 A 12 2 | 21°4] 44°0 
Sum | Sum | Mean [| Sum | Sum | Sum |Lowest! Highst 
Mean ...| 84 | — 1 [29°789/ +:°025) 553 Of} 4°3 | —O°7] 287 45 42 3 0 | 44°93 





Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of January was 33°2, being 3°*1 lower than the average 
of 100 years, and lower than in any year back to 1842, when 32°:9 was recorded. 


The mean temperature of February was 42°-4, being 3°°9 higher than the 
average of 100 years, and higher than in 1870 by 6°-2, but lower than in 1869 


by 279. 


The mean temperature of March was 44°°9, being 4°-0 higher than the average 
of 100 years, and higher than in the corresponding month in any year back to 
1859, when 46°:4 was recorded. 

The mean high day temperatures of January were 5°'8 lower, and of February 
and March 2°-9 and 5°-4 higher than their respective averages. 

The mean low night temperatures of January were 4°:2 lower than their 
averages; and of February and March 3°5 and 1°°6 higher respectively. 

Therefore the month of January was cold, and those of February and March 
warm both by day and night. 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 31st March, 1871. 





1 Q 
Mean 
Pressure of 

NAMES Dry Air 
OF reduced 

a to the 
STATIONS. hicveliok 
the Sea. 

in. 

Guernsey ©... 29 °740 
OGDOLNO? cd.c55..0hsced: 29-727 
Barnstaple ............ 29 -699 


Royal Observatory| 29 °757 


RROFSCO. 6...0.0ccceveee 29 °753 
INO WICR b.cciessisecess 29 °757 
DRED YES iiiccc nace trude 29 -689 
Stonyhurst............ 29 -680 
Dracdior ad. <cxrssctes 29 ‘716 
North Shields —~ 
10 teh 
NameEs 
oF Mean 
STATIONS. estimated 
Strength. 
Guernsey ......i..... Le: 
CO OING 3.05.1... 25toek 0:2 
Barustaple ............ 1°3 
Royal Observatory; 0°4 
LOE oe — 
INOLWICH .........4s004 sss 
QUO 29 oxi orns300endes- — 
Stonyhurst............ —— 
ESVAGIONGL, (5.0.00. ovscce’ 1:4 
North Shields........ Ls 















































3 4 5 6 i 8 9 
Highest} Lowest | Range sei a Mean Moan 
Reading} Reading} of Tem- aaa abe Tem- Degree 

of the | of the |perature of of |Peraturel oe Hy. 
Thermo-) Thermo-} in tte. ome it Some ere the midity 
meter. | meter. |Quarter. perature.|perature. Air 
fe} fo) ° fo) ° oO 
60541-2805 1325. 1°22 -7 |) 7°51 42°8 | - 86 
63°5 | 18°7 | 44°8 | 30°6 | 11°3 | 41°0 95 
O7 5. 940-6 635-32 5s| 40:7 143-5 |. 87 
70°9 | 18°3 | 52°6 | 84°F | 12°4 | 40°2 84. 
(2-20) 15°? \-56 5 | 86" OR-18"O 1-39°6"> 89 
68°2_| 18-0 | 50°2 ; 33:34 11-6 | 38°6 89 
66°0 | 10°0 | 56:0 | 35°0 | 12°2 | 40°7 82 
68°0 | 16°6 | 51°4 | 33°5 | 10°6 | 39°1 86 
63°0 6°7 | 56:3 | 34°6 | 10-6.) 39-2 82 
57°6 | 12:0 | 45°6 | 32°9 OF N87 85 
| | 
12 13 14 15 16 1% 18 
WIND. ean RAIN. 
Amount | 
Relative Proportion of of Number 
Cloud. | of Days | Amount 
on which | collected, 
N. K. S. W. it fell. 
in, 
6 6 10 8 5°8 48 9°09 
6 5 10 9 7°3 39 6°07 
5 8 10 7 4.°5 51 8°20 
5 6 10 2 72 42, 4°24, 
5 4 | 12 9 Or. 36 3°29 
A 6 12 8 — 27 3°62 
5 6 ’ | 12 —— 38 3°48 
5 hal LO 8 72 65 8°25 
6 5 5 9 5°3 27 3°36 
6 4. a 13 6°2 48 3°79 
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No. II.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS IN THE QUARTER 


ENDED 8lst Marcu, 1871. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1871-67 incluswe. 
























1871. : - 1868. 1867. 


Per 
Number. Gent: 











lst Quarter— 


Births .s..:.. 28,902 | 3°56 28,697 | 3°60 [27,952 | 3°52 
Deaths........ 1957964 2°44 18,042 | 2°26 [19,977 | 2-5¥ 
Marriages..| 5,415 | 0°66 


5,287 | 0°66 | 5,356 | 0°66 


Mean ee 40°°6 56°°5 


perature 





SSS 


2nd Quarter- | 



































Births ...5.... = — 29,472 | 3°64 130,983 | 3°89 130,375 | 3°83 

Deaths........ = — 19,449 | 2°42. $16,958.) 2:72 S17 475 | 2-26 

Marriages .. — —_ 5,596 | 0°69 | 5,661 | o°71 | 5,627 | o-%o 
Mean Tem- s " 

perature —- 48°°4 51°°0 49°:0 
8rd Quarter— 

Births ........ 28,272 | 3°50 | 27,646 | 3°44 27,870. | 3762 

Deaths........ 16,555°| 2°05 [16,582 | 2:06 15,125.| 1°90 

Marriages .. 5,801 | o'6s | 4,870 | 0°60 5,071 | 0°63 
Mean Tem- | 

perature — 57°"1 56°°4 57°°4 55°2 
Ath Quarter— 

Births ........ 27,8382 | 3°45 | 27,848 | 3.47 | 27,480 | 3°45 | 27,847 | 3°51 

Deaths........ 17,344 [-o*1g 119,377 | 2:42° 117,757 | 3°22 716491 | 2207 

Marriages .. 7,102 | 0°88 | 6,326 | 0:78 | 6,203 | 0°77 | 6,564 | 0°82 
Mean Tem- P 

perature = 39°°6 40°°9 41°°5 42°°3 
Year— es ees el ea | a nals (mead Gece 6 

Population. a 2 222,027 3,205,481 3,188,125 3,170,769 

Births ........ — | — 115,423] 3°68 [113,895] 3°64 114,044] 3°59 

Deathis........ a — | 74,067| 2°29 | 75,789 | 2°36 2°17 | 69,068] 2°17 

Marriages..) — — | 23,788] 0°73 | 22,083] 0°68 | 21,855) 0°68 | 22,618] o-71 
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II.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
31st March, 1871, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 

































































- Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Ce : Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
sia to Middle of } Number. Lie One in | Number. had One in 
1861. 1871. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND ...5,..520. 3,062,294 |3,240,193*] 28,902) 3°56 | 28 1ovl 9°8 
Town districts ....| 1,641,818 — £7,888)" =o} ae. P2688 |) ghz | Ho-5 
Puls ., | ,..|1420476| (= [4ioi4)° — | "| 1,234 | iv2 | 8-9 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
He ay to Middle of } Number. ae One in | Number. ag One in 
1861. 1871. Cent. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND. ........+ 3,062,294 |3,240,193*] 19,756 | 2°44 | 41 5,415 | 0°66 | 149 
Town districts ....| 1,641,818 — 13,283 — — 3,677 | — — 
Rural _,, .«.| 1,420,476 — 6,473 | — a 1,738 | — — 








* The population of Scotland on 8rd April, 1871, was 3,319,859 persons. 





IIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of [Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 31st 
March, 1871. 























Per Per Per Per 

Divisions. Ties Counties. “Tilea, Counties. Pea Counties. Tien 

timate. timate. timate. timate. 

POOTLAND .....:.. 10°! 

psn Soetand 2... 5° pafOnlar ~ 100.5. 12°3. | Lonerk. 20), 876 
ga a 9°5 18 STS ee ee Noy Oe Rl ad a | EA 9°5 | Linlithgow | 9°2 
North-Western} 9°2 | Caithness ....| 13°9 | Fife ........... 8:2 | Edinburgh .} 9°1 
oh wae ., | Sutherland...) 10°38 | Kinross ........ 2°0 | Haddington} 9°3 
eee a! * | Ross and _. | Clackman- 19 | Berwick .... 9°3 
East Midland..| 10°2 Cromarty Ue aac Gee 7 Peebles:....... sees 
: , ; Inyerness|...., “10°7 [| Stirling ......... ye8 OE Selkavks av. 109 

Se lal MCR ald a. 8 eT 11°5 | Dumbarton.) 7°1 | Roxburgh ..| 12°2 _ 
South-Western} 8°3 | Elgin ............ Nk | I 6g ae A 8°o | Dumfries ....) 17°5 

Pani B02..24 BO? 6 HW Buteoiicddasen 13°2 | Kirkeud- 


Routh-Rastern., 9°3 Aberdeen ....| 17°6 | Renfrew........ 6°2, bright .. 


Southern ......... P53, PenoaweINe:...)) 3.6 PAT. 20, ot vnennt 9°2 | Wigtown ....| 18°8 
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TV.—Divisional Table-—Marriacss, Birtus, and Duatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 31st March, 1871. 




















1 2 3 + 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
in 1861. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
ad Statute Acres. (Persons.) 
No. No. No. ~ ae 
SOOTLAND vis... Totals| 19,639,377 | 3,062,294 | 5,415 28,902 | 19,756 
eg ee 
£.r INGPENEMN ost eanes 2.201, 022 130,422 173 659 465 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 167,242 29% 1,089 697 
tr. North-Hastern ........ 2,429,594 366,870 458 3,099 1,972 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25799,492 523,822 g10 4,469 33049 
West Midland ........ 2,693,176 242,507 320 1,961 1,288 
vi. South-Western......... 1,462,397 |1,008,253 | 2,292 | 11,969 8,823 
vir. South-Eastern ........ 119255 24. 408,962 | Use 4,062 2,698 
WAIT, POULREPa “w...4.g'0-0-- 2,069,696 214,216 1,594 964. 


| 238 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacgs, in the Quarter ended 31st December, 1870; 
and Birtus and DEatus, in the Quarter ended 31st Murch, 1871. 


[000’s omitted]. 


— Ee. | fl | J J COS 


CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. 

in lation, 

Statute 1861. 

Acres. |(Persons.) 
No. No. 

d 

BW alos soon. f| 370328 | 20,066, | 54,576 
Sectland wciccdssoosen 19,639,| 38,062,| 7,102 
Teolanid Vo cyictsnkcsees 20,322,| 5,799,] 6,082 


—— | —— | —_——_———_—__.. 


28,927, | 67,760 


GREAT BRITAIN Agee 
AND IRELAND 115899; 









Per Per Per 
1,000 of Sic 1,000 of bei 1,000 of 
Popu- Popu- Popu- 
lation. lation. lation. 
Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 
2°7 |209,787 | 10°5 1188,603 | 6°9 
2°3 | 28,902 19,756 | 6*4 
172 41,637 26,510 | 4°9 
2°3 | 280,326 184,869 | 6°6 


Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 


approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. 


It 


will be seen that the Irish ratios of births, deaths, and marriages are much under those 


of England and Scotland.—Eb. 8. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1870-69-68.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (kx- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 











Whole Years. 




















Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Yate mila 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
[000’s omitted.] from to from to 
I.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, , 

Norway, Denmark & Iceland ,&Heligoland Sgt: | LEA oat bs, 008) 

Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Germany, 
Holland, and ‘Belgium HARNEY: ohivad aeeneves, 40,964, | 36,071, | 40,485, | 37,638, 
Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal } 
(with Azores, Mader. &e.), and Spain }| 47,535, | 17,266, | 43,525, | 16,510, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...:............ 
Southern HKurope; viz., Italy, earns, A : 

Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands,and Malta Stew | 3920) 2993. 2007, 
Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and : 

Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 2BS7994 | SORT eG Soin) GLOSP OAs 
Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, Tunis, \ 

Algeria and Morocco SRA Se ree Oe rte sere 5533 = 7 ~~ 
ETNA AG a: Oe E7505 947, Lj044.,. 846, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on } 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, f 80, Lou, ion, 176, 

and Kooria Mooria Islands Ee Site 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- | 

pines ; other Islands ean omUan 2 h Rea ic 3h f Es poe? | 15820, 
MN OLS ATIA Ss. — ctecnvnspeowindssioeiizesuts sussondgasenadoens 100, 50, LO, | 18, 
China, including Hong Kone ........- eee 16,002, || 11,160, | 10,264, | 10,420, 
Binited States of AMUTICA «0... 49,805, | 28,385, | 42,520, | 24,628, 
Mexico and Central America ...........:cccceceenees i253, Lae, 1,465, 843, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti...........0.00+ 5,799, | 8,962, ]} 5,165, , 1,858, 
South America (Northern) ,N on ate : : 

Venezuela, and Ecuador Le eee Deo) 2098, 
(Pacific), i a: Bolivia, \ i 
A Chili, and Patagonia .... a ee eel Pee, 
(Atlantic) Br azil, Uruguay, \ f 
and Buenos Ayres esti. OU | Na aes | ee, 
Whale Fisheries; Gralnd., Davis’ Straits, | A ” ay 13 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 52 al i. Me 
Total—Foreign Countries... 238,997, |153,072, }225,568, |145,5138, 
II.—BritisH POSsEssIONs : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............. (31,056, 22,548, | 39,309, | 20,101, 
Austral. Cols. 2 So. W., Vict., and Queensld.| ‘10,219, 7,247, G91 3, 9,826, 
ij . ae peers B75 008) 312240), GO48, 
Membre North America® ........ccce.scoseeseectsoseteess Srabse | COU ly "7,724.47 oslo7, 
' ,  W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 6,045, | 3,522, | 6,214, | 2,657, 
MCV ata) op. cos...4.12ccaeeienn.qucetotgsrsacde antes By SHE; -\> BOL AR 257-265 diy owe, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 405, 686, 613, 657, 
NR 5 3 het ge), ertavekuah A setnwaginiedescines 872, 483, 664, 382, 
STIS, oho sce ds nsnonnndbsdivecde- ne naisdegossndoneees 457, 760, 451, 582, 
Total—British Possessions............ 64,299, | 46,569; | 69,861, | 44,532, 
General Total _............ £/303,294, |199,641, [295,429, 


1868. 


Imports | Exports 
from to 





£ £ 
28,738,| 7,085, 
37,818, | 36,319, 
44,412,| 15,466, 
7,282). 4,000, 
2.5,243,| 14,226, 
366, 267, 
5909, 932, 
48, 142, 
By 220,12- 1,520; 
68, 48, 
11,899,| 9,605, 
43,063,| 21,410, 
1,291,| 1,010, 
B,Th4y | Oe l0, 
1,229.1 2,488, 
7:930,| 3,097, 
10,090,| 8,178, 
146, |: 14, 


2.28,885,|133,165, 





35,794, | 23,561, 
9:317,| 8,895, 
2 Dae te O70, 
6,781,| 4,848, 
6,711,| 2,638, 
2B JORS), Loot, 
606, 649, 
15002) 384, 
400, 556, 

69,627, | 46,298, 





190,045, |295,512,1179,463, 
‘| 





* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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IMPORTS. —(United Kingdom.) — First Two Months (January — February), 
1871-70-69-68-67.—Computed Real Value (Ku-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(First Two Months.) 
ForREIGN ARTICLES 


Raw Marts.—Teztile, &e. 


- es Various. 


Agreltl. 


9? 27 


TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. 


POMOC eH OOH Ome re OeTOrTero oes 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


[000’s omitted.] 
IMPORTED. 


Cotton Wool . 


Wool (Sheep’s).. 
Sl igh ae oe 


Cnet meee eenenece 


NP aloe -caantecteaen: 


Guano 
Seeds 


See ris 


eee ri 


TP AGy ctraces dea cunus' 
COMER. yan. tsc Mere 
Sugar & Molasses 
Tobacco 
TRICO on ee ee che 
Fruits 
Wines 
Spirits 


Oat eeeeerene 


Se ery 
Poe eee eee eeene 


Grain and Meal. 


Provisions 


ee eeeee 


Tora ENUMERATED ImMPoRTS.... 
Add for UnenumMERATED Imports (say) 


ToraL Imports 


1871. 1870. 
£ £ 
1353895 8,032, 
2,307, | 1,465, 
2,269, 2,818, 

236, 502, 
686, 382, 
774, 348, 
19,649, | 13,5425 
530, 234, 
789, 364, 
1,345, 429, 
618, 221, 
338, 190, 
3,620, | 1,438, 
651, 253, 
1,389, 229, 
2,040, 482, 
3,063, | 2,229, 
482, 138, 
2194s 1,859, 
456, 128, 
174, 44, 
g61, 281, 
900, 661, 
641, 413, 
8,848, 51753» 
4,540, | 4,700, 
ZA 05s 1,607, 
7,035; | 6,307, 
stele pA gh2Os 1,668, 
45,321, | 29,190, 
5,665, 792975 
50,986, 36,487, 


Ce ee irs 


er ry 


Cee e eer ererreeeeeers 


Peete ee eearerere 


1868. 


1867. 


ee een eS" 


6,702, 
1,667, 
2,296, 

408, 


£ 
4,686, 
433, 
2,530, 
349, 
283, 
214, 


£ 
6,265, 
898, 
2,781, 
580, 
116, 
279, 


SS Se 














451, 


492, 





202, 
4317, 
401, 
142, 
205, 


453975 


171, 
409, 


580, 


2,169, 
345, 
1,466, 
316, 
139, 
264, 
745, 
285, 


5,729, 


5,870, 
1,374, 








149, 
314, 
388, 

76; 
278, 


1,205, 





31, 
433, 


464, 


2,098, 
255, 
1,594, 











*i0445 


29,642, 


7410, 


37:05) 


LA2a5 


245959; 
6,240, 


31,199; 


2ASS > ie 
6,070, 


30,351, 





a a ee eee ee ee 


* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “not made up.” 
eens 
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EXPORTS.— (United Kingdom.) — First Three Months (January — March), 
1871-70-69-68-67.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 


Kingdom. 





(First Three Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
BrRiTISH PRODUCE, &c., EXPORTED. 


Manrrs.—TZextile. Cotton Manufactures.. 


em Yarn 
Woollen Manufactures 
v Yarn 
Silk Manufactures........ 
- Misia Moree. see: 
Linen Manufactures .... 
Neri Vee ees 


Dawe ccc eerrorere 


39 


a Semed. AP Pavel vcvcedcusscteneonsven 


Haberdy. and Mllnry. 


Hardware 
Mia CRIMENY hn chesencanceet 
Iron 
Copper and Brass........ 
Lead and Tin 
Coals and Culm 


Marais, &e, sc... Hardware .2.20s...08... 


Pere eee ener aber seers eeesesee 


cece eeconece 


Ceramic Manufcts. Earthenware and Glass 


Béeérand Alen ucnuccak 
Butter 

Cheese 

Candles 
RGIEDM ote otue Mn ey 
Spirits 
Soda 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


ee ee ry 
ee ee 


ee cay 


Pree ee reer eee rr eraroneeregeee 


Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 
Furniture 
Leather Manufactures 
Soap 
Plate and Watches . 


ita vlOWONY sc ean 


Cee eee een er eerereees 


ee ee ae 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Mirenumerated ATtiCleS...c..ccecciccpesevecovseccesee 


PORE: HRP ORWA il Sinccts es 















































1871: 1870. 1869. 1868. 
£ £ £ £ 
13,066, | 13,458, | 12,339, | 12,452, 
3,165, | 8,585, | 3,382, | 4,168, 
Lad 5,693, 5,406, | 4,262, 
L204, Loko, 1,357, 1,681, 

Eo) 605, 287, 246, 
320, 56, 47, 43, 
1,689, 1,855, 1eSbO, as, 
504, 622, 601, 640, 
BO222, (42:7, °GO,4) 2552295" | 25,205, 
622, 419, 685, 483, |. 
1,340, 1,146, 1,098, 1,089, 
1,962, 1,565, 15705 E557 25 
705, |. 4,023; 903, 833, 
849, 1,050, 887, 809, 
4,298, | 4,240, 3,096, | 2,924, 
568, 855, 676, 844, 
2011, 986, | 1,078, 810, 
1,106, 1,147, 1,053, 1,051, 
7,827) 9,301, 8,193, 7.271, 
489; 597) 623, 555 
522) 575, 532, 539, 
62, 57, 66, 48, 
a2 275 21, 30, 
41, 25, 34, 40, 
TOs, 61, 81, 89, 
rae 4A, AZ, 46, 
305, 295, 308, 340, 
h,tESi, 1,086, 1;e39, 132, 
134, 134, 144, 145, 
— 47, 45, 36, 
1,126, 612, 605, 559, 
46, 53, 50, 60, 
36, 101, 106, 75, 
96, 117, 95, 88, 
1,438, 1,064, 1,045; 963, 
4,120, 255255 2830, 2,600, 
35255 | 25350, | 2,236, | 2,125, 
46,431, | 45,678, | 42,803, | 41,423, 


1867. 


£ 
13,567, 
3,207, 
5,416, 
1,340, 
288, 
58, 
2,071, 
674, 


205621, 


4517, 


1,213, 


1,670, 





870, 
1,002, 
2,899, 

657, 

684, 

995, 


7,107, 


602, 





555, 
69, 
29, 
36, 
69, 
41, 

368, 


1,267, 


~ | SS, 


135, 
39, 
4ll, 
58, 
96, 
81, 


820, 
25367; 
20285 


42,382, 


fig” 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Three Months 


(January—March), 1871-70-69. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 
to 
which Cleared. 














Foretan CouNnTRIES. 
Russia J Northern ports .... 
ussl® ) Southern 

bP) 

Sweden 
Norway 
Demme sata tehe eo ...bveoeae! 
GRELORATIY 35:1... Sae iedes-cohs oa e 
Holland 
Belgium 
1 ue Coc eae em RRR Sc ere 
Spain 
Portugal 
Ital 
Austrian territories 
Greece 
Turkey (including Walla- 

chia and Moldavia) .... I 
af ee oe Ee ee ae 
United States of America .... 


Mexico, Foreign West 
and Central 


eee eee ee eee ee ny 


ee ee ee is 


eee ee ee iy 


Indies, 

America 
Brazil 
Peru 


Chili 


i rs 


Total, Foreign Countries 


British Possesstons. 
North American Colonies .... 
East Indies, including 

Ceylon, Singapore, sdf 

Mauritius 
Australia and New Zealand 
West Indies 


Total, British Possessions 
Toran Forrtan Counrriszs 


AND BritisH Possesstons. 


Three months I 
ended March 


























Total British and Foreign. 








1871. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
17,084 : 5,380 
175,951 66,851 
32,472 24,692 
85,245 22,2 10 
20,127 49,230 
164,448 | 361,192 
124,430 | 153,896 
152,439 | 181,163 
246,085 | 594,361 
157,992 | 426,048 
78,107 | 45,949 
57,228 | 166,822 
21,964 353533 
15,461 14,509 
65,974: 97,017 
102,355 | 118,029 
685,053 | 573,982 
21,422 199,711 
49,970 90,856 
64,144: 35,310 
12,675 30,149 
41,046 235339 
88,348 | 118,978 

2,480,020 |3,065,286 

51,795 | 94,329 
169,426 | 259,180 
52,075 59,229 
30,428 | 55,773 
51,414 39,382 
Al 272 162,023 
396,410 | 669,916 
2,876,430 | 3,725,201 


* Included in “ Other countries.” 
































1870. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tigi. Tons. “4 

21,313 4,851 
157,755 41,405 
50,227 30,232 
113,493 36,782 
23,908 62,276 
189,228 | 297,428 
140,493 | 136,028 
135,358 | 143,669 
314,857 | 640,618 
125,420 | 166,865 
71,488 67,076 
45,304 | 133,767 
31,505 | 43,779 

* * 
114,498 66,012 
100,832 | 121,664 
484,522 | 433,285 
53,214 | 124,408 
48,846 75,641 
\ 63,411 | 70,564 

* % 
138,311 | 195,524 
2,423,583 |2,891,875 
47,164 | 100,185 
136,862 | 216,431 
46,575 | 69,832 
19,491 45,141 

+ 


+ 
100,215 | 183,318 


350,307 | 614,907 











2,773,890 | 3,506,782 


























1869. 























Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. ‘ 
21,743 6,498 

121,092 36,164 
00,261 38,100 

149,699 21,554 
26,150 553597 

274,608 | 334,634 

166,822 145, 79a 

158,215 147,821 

319,682 | 539,384 
95,400 127,220 
54,689 56,057 
51,610 109,748 
50,280 545353 

* * 

111,165 105,040 

106,559 155,653 

303,230 448,084 
42,083 955556 
48,982 | 63,851 
38,938 44,582 

* * 

129,531 189,188 

2,370,739 | 2,774,855 
27,004. 78,540 

196,003 211,059 
39,004 75,916 
11,152 46,723 

t - 
87,952 148,076 
361,115 560,314 








2,731,854 | 3,335,160 


+ Included in “ Other possessions.” 
Note.—The new arrangement of the Board of Trade accounts, relating to trade and navi- 
gation, prevents the ready comparison of the statistics of shipping with the years preceding 
1869 as printed in this Journal. : 
LS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
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SPECIE. — ImporteD AND 


ExportTEeD. —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Three Months (Janwary—March), 1871-70-69. 


[000’s omitted.] 





(First Three Months.) 


Imported from:— 


Anistialiac Piste sb 

So. Ameca. and W. 
nde. aeonkves 

United States and 
Oo ae Ree ec eae 


ba ie 
Germany, Holl. & 
PCN As mascara us 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
SATS eae 
Mita., Trky., and 
HiGy Pb 2 .ci.ceh ets. 


1501 See eae Gene 
West Coast of Africa 
All other Countries... 


Totals Imported... 
Exported to :— 


Germany, Holl. & 
LE) Ce eee aaa 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
CE dos3 5) eae eee eee 


Ind. and China (via 
Aas 8 meer ne ss 
Danish West Indies 
United States............ 


South-Africa: (vais. 
1G a 18070 ee 


i Bd Oe ae eee 
All other Countries.... 


Totals Hxported.... 


Excess of Imports.... 


< Exports .... 





1871. 

Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
2,249, 4, 

282, [> 748, 
iS) RR Ne ES 
3,372, 2,579, 
8, 6, 
44.6, 126, 
16, EO, 
52, 19, 
— 1,190, 
32, — 
172, | 948, 
4,098, | 4,869, 
98, Les 
ee 1,608, 
42, Sa, 
2,139, E742, 
354, 176, 
——s T, 
45, — 
54, 
Oo, 168, 
2,651, 23087; 
1,444, 27 oO ., 
































1870. 
Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 

1,728, 45 
433, 835, 
70, 5105 

| 2,931, | 1,356, 
29, 210) 

2, 5 
12, 33 
33, 4) 
24, — 
50, 5, 

2,381, 1,622, 
929, 379) 

3, 201%, 
932, 670, 
96, 843, 
62, Bae 
3 ee 
185, 495 

1,338, 1,584, 

1,043, 38, 














1869. 

Gold. Silver. 
£ £ 
1,000, if 

565, 693, 
164, 390, 
1,729, 1,084, 
177, 991; 
Zi 4775 
21, 293 
24, 13 
29, — 
17, 7) 
1,999; 2,589, 
1,288, POs5 
22, 20, 
1,260, Apo leds 
216, 1,551; 
500, — 
145, — 
286, 104, 
2,107; 2,868, 
108, 2795 
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(June, 


REVENUE.—(Unirep Kinepom.)—31st Marcu, 1871-70-69-68. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarters ended 31st Marcu, 1871-70-69-68. 


[000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 


ended 3lst March. 


Post Office 


Telegraph Service ... 


Property Tax ........6. 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous............ 


LOGAN casks: 


YEARS, 


ended 31st March. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Taxes 
Post Office 


Telegraph Service ... 


Property Dak ccasea 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous........... 


Totals Axi. 


See eneeeeeeeenney 


Pee emer reneneerereee 


Oe ee eee eee eee 


eee eeneeneee 


Cee e er er eeeererereee 


eeee Pe eee eee eee 


ee 


See 


Peer eeeeeereoes 


Pere reeeeee 























1871 
1871. 1870. 

Less. More. 

£ £ £ £ 

4,927, | 4,941, 14, _ 
4,365; 7,014, a, 351, 

2,412, | 2,425, 13, — 

1,940, 2,157, 246, —_ 
1,200,- | PaO: — i2c, 

100, 100, —~ — 
r,o06, | 17,507, 273, 471, 

A674, | D,1S4si| 1 UL; — 
22,679, | 23,091, 1,383, a7. 
120, 114, — 6, 

706, 1,124, 418, — 
23,505, | 24,829, LS0L 445, 
SS Sees, 

Nxt Drcr. £1,323,735 
1871. 
1871. 1870. 

Less. More. 

£ £ £ £ 

20,191, | 21,529, 1,338, — 
22,788, | 21768, = 1,025, 

9,007, 9,248, 241, —- 

2426, | AeBOO, |, 15770, — 
4,779, 4,670, ot 100, 
500, 100, —_ 400, 
59,981, | 61,810, || 3,354, | 1,626, 

6,350, | 10,044, || 3,694, — 
66,331, | 71,854, || 7,048, se 1s 
385, 375, = 16, 
3,229, | 3,205, ae 24, 
69,945, | 75,434, || 7,048, | 1,559, 
ee ey 











ete ee 
Nev DEcR. £5,489,032 





Corresponding Quarters. 


1869. 


£ 
5,485, 


5,990, 
2.542, 

431, 
1,200, 


15,648, 


3,271, 





18,919, 
102, 
1,089, 


20,110, 





| ises. 


£ 
5,547, 
5,742, 
2,498, 

A414, 
1,100, 





15,301, 
3,067, 
18,368, 
101, 
909, 


19,378, 





Corresponding Years. 


1869. 


£ 
22,424, 


20,462, 
9,218, 
3,494, 
4,660, 


60,258, 


8,618, 


68,876, 


360, 
3,356, 


72,592, 


1868. 
cS 
22,650, 
20,162, 
9,541, 
3,509, 
4,630, 


60,492, 
6,177, 
66,669, 
345, 
2,586, 





69,600, 
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REVENUE.—Unirep KInepoM.—QUARTER ENDED 31st Marca, 1871 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Recuipts im the QUARTER 
ended 31st March, 1871 ; the Issuns out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Exchequer on the 31st of March, 1871, wm respect 


of such Charges. 

















Received :— 5 
Inconte réedetved, as Shown in ACCOUNT |. ioissectsccontcaswesserveodervenuesewens 23,505,051 
Amount raised by Exchequer Bonds, issued per Act 33 and 34 Vict., 700.000 
CAM Er ceSn ce dora ses een eioeed os aarerde ss vis shoes Vonage swislescek Co melegesewe ta ote tancen ; 
Amount raised on Account of Fortifications, per Act 30 and 31 Vict., 150.000 
OMT IA sare ss cicin winless eaeias a vasa ssw salsisgeee ate eas va Bip naiewld poplesoaeaidiceiptinins : 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &c. 250,076 
Diiko sor Greomwmicly LOS push: ..oxcceSansccdpeOroseae ow nancet tee cos anol ss seaesesbeledues® 39,623 
Amount cancelled on account of the charge on 31st December, 1870...... 82 
£24,644, 812 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 81st of 
March, 1871, payable in June Quarter, 1871, above the Balance in 
the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 
ixcess of Charge in Great. Britaiair .;.....csiesecasseees £1,346,284 
Surplus ever Charge in Ireland ...cccccisccsoiesscseees 797,323 
Net deficiency -————— *548, 961 
£25, 193,773 
Paid :—= 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the 
charge on the 31st of December, 1870, as per last account £5,911,303 
Less—Amount of Sinking Fund applied in Repayment of 
Advances tomect the said Deficiency ...<ss0sssevessessseddenee 1,000,000 
wee 4,911,303 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services Maen 11.894.998 
df 80,000 izeheques Bonds paid Off )iaic patios socnosessenccdviescisnnswsien a vit ia 
Amount advanced. for-New Courts: of Jatstice: ...5.05. cess oiiersssaes veeses cane 4,109 
- Greenwich: Hospital «25.35 tone acce aooctistsedacoteorayes 59,623 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 31st of March, 1871, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt. ............cseeeeeceees £5,109,088 
Perminable AMMO USS I. eceasese <seete dee aCogeerewes dave 1,475,332 
Interest of Exchequer Bond 8. ic sscsesceesscsdsiio cvecee 5,688 
Principal oi Pehequer Bille’ 1 4).sus.escacwupeeses sas ece 45,000 
EMECLCNOOE By kere r= — MD eeanincndteweusteedics esis A ara 
Deficiency AV ENCES: casian ues vediceadsnd ree 2,324 
The Civil di 35 ARSE BCPA TER SSE, GABA PRT Ts SLEEP arr Re 101,546 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ............066 483,283 
Advances for Public Works: GC. -ccosesocredeenesessns 354,695 
MRCS BE sae vssgek acess neres eadeses doctcev so cdeanwedi tens 737,509 
——— 8,343,740 
£25,193,778 
* Charge on 31st March, 1871 (a8 above) .....sesseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees £8,543,740 
Paid out of growing produce i in March quarter, 1871 .........«. 771,344 
Portion of the Charge payable in June quarter, 1871 ............ 7,572,396 


To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 31st ie 7,028,485 


DADS ROU La ae cde Nahant ahs ses shoe Daleisidb sioaesie'nns snetisdensadeletavndes 


Net deficiency a8 above .......0er::s00eee syste 


548,961 


2 
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[ June, 


BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, 


1871. 


” 
9 


sae eeereeeeeres 


9> 


Feb, 


29 


santo eran eeenee 
eee mer eeeeeeene 
seen er eetateens 


93 


peewee eneeee 


» 


sete ewan neeeee 
Poteet eeoesees 


eee eee eneenees 


9 





eet e eee eeraee 


First Quarter of 1871. 


[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 








Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Suds Sy Mae Ss Re. 

52 6 34 11 2g = 

BBP 30 62 23-5 

52 9 Soa a) 

rachaveteeeeaias 52 «6 OU weylo 22.8 
nsbnaiesuleiteeeitins i es) 2h 2 22 IL 
baa Sorehighekeatstes 52 10 30), 4 | 23 IL 
BA Sas Se deentey Ba of By) ote: 23 9 
wens eoAoesiedaetcs Soy bt a0 a7 23. 7 
hehe Bossoeseatee 53 35 10 24 5 
Me adiacasaah cant eS 35.7 23 11 

SE EE) SS A 
Bete inte eee 532 85 Ob 94 7 
sPatiegaeeauseeee 53 8 36 = 24 10 
Sacto aah akwieeaae 54 7 361 20. 1 
SesnestateReoawees 55 2 86 8. 25 10 
adhe e thiidesieeeete 54 1 35 I | 25 2 
a | 
saunas esas GO) 49) 35 8 | 2A. 42 











RAILWAYS.—Prices, January—-March;—and Trarric, January—March, 1871. 


[Abstract from ‘*‘ Herapath’s Journal’’ and the ‘‘ Times.’ ] 





























































































































Total For the (£100. Lyrites pen “13 Weeks, [Mile pr.Wic| Dividends per Cent, 
Te Railway. Price on (000’s omitted.) 13 Weeks. for Half Years, 
pended dst 4) Det] Sud 1G ease : 31 |oen [81 Dec., |80Sun.| 31 Dec. 
Mins. Mer. | Feb.| Jan. 720 4270. | “4. | 70.570. 1°70. ong Toga, | 69. 
£ No. | No. £ £ # | .de | Be eS. G,| Boe 
84,4 |Lond.& N. Westn.|1263/1293/1293]1,507 |1,479 | 1,629, | 1,549,] 83 | 81 ]72 6|60 -| 70 - 
45,9 |Great Western ....| 783) 73 | 722)1,386 [1,886] 1,046,| 978,] 57 | 54137 6/30 —| 32 8 
19;2| », Northern...|122 126 [126 | 487) 487] 528,| 612,183 | 81182 6/50 -| 776 
26,9| », astern ....| 88 | 404) 392] 748| 746] 464,) 453,] 47 | 47 ]17 —-| Nil’| 10 - 
19,6 WOTISIUOD 60a.5-4 5000. 44 | 443) 414] 370] 869] — — |—|]—]J15 -| , | 10- 
18,6 South-Eastern ..... 78 | 783) 753] 346] 3846] 327,| 807,] 73 | 68 [40 -—/25 —| 40 - 
17,0] 5,  Western....) 933| 94 | 913] 561] 553] 314,| 302,] 44 | 42 157 6/40 -| 526 
199,9 83 | 83%) 82315,405 |5,366 | 4,308, | 4,101,] 61 | 59.46 -|29 3} 41 9 
27, QMLIGIAWG ie... amners 1264/129 |1303] 835] 825] 940,| 889,] 86 | 83 |67 6/62 6] 65 —- 
23,8 |Lancsh.and York.|1333 1863/1353} 428] 423] 655,| 602,J117 |109 [70 -|70-—| 67 6 
12,7 |Sheffieldand Man.) 474) 452/ 452] 249] 249] 284,] 278,] 88 | 86 }25 -—|10 —-| 25 —- 
41,7 |North-Hastern ....|144 |148 |146 f1,309 |1,275 | 1,081, | 1,000,] 63 | 60185 -|72 6| 726 
116,1 1122/1143/115 [2,821 |2,772 | 2,960, | 2,769,| 81 | 77 161 9/53 9) 57.6 
22,7 |Caledonian ........ 884} 883| 87 | 704] 682] 523,| 498,] 57 | 56 }42 6/35 -| 37 6 
6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd./103 | — | — |] 419] 4197 — — |—|—]50 -/|50 -} 50 - 
344,9 Gen. aver,....| 94 | 943} 933]9,349 |9,239 | 7,791, | 7,368,] 64 | 61 | 50 11 88 11/46 11 

















Consols.—Money Prices, 1st March, 91% to §.—1st Feb., 91% to 92.—2nd Jan., 91% to 92. 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ Mar., 4s. to 9s. pm.—Ilst Feb., 10s. to 15s. pm.—2nd Jan., 10s. to 14s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND —Wunere RereEx. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the First QUARTER (Jan.—March) of 1871. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 4, 5 6 if 













































































IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in | Minimum Rates 
2S eee Pier: eR eee of of Discount 
Notes Government Others jate os oe at 
Issued. ‘Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. aoe: en ey Bank of England. 
£& £& £ £ £ 
Mins. 1871. Mins. Mins. Minus. Mus. 1870. Perann. 
36,72 Jan. 4...) 11,01 3,98 21,72 24,15 (29 Sept. 25 p. ct. 
36,45 ile! al arte LVOF 3,98 21,45 22507 
36,19 ay eS 11,01 3,98 ZENO 22,71 
36,00 0 2oucd EOL 3,98 21,00 23,50 
36,18 Feb: - 1... 101 3,98 21,18 23,78 
35,98 i S bs LOL 3,98 20,98 23546 
36,22 Ao. Orel e= Ee Od 3,98 21,22 2e522 
36,10 Rye a es. LEGGE 3,98 21,10 23,08 
1871. 
36,00 Mar, 91 3.: TOL 3,98 21,00 23,26 2 Mario: ~;; 
86,02 9 Seat TVOL 3,98 21,02 2255 
35,98 ee ee EOL 3,98 20,98 23,01 
36,08 A (ee EVOL 3,98 21,08 2.284. 
36,53 Be OS car 11,01 3,98 21,53 2337 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 Wy 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. aneen ae Securities. Reserve. aes 
Day and ties 
: "a, Goldand 
Capital.| Rest. Public. | Private. other (Wdnsdys.) Govern- Other. || Notes. | Silver and 
Bills. ment. Coin. { Assets. 
£ £ £ £ & £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1871. Mins. | Mins. Mins. Mins. | Mins. 
14,55} 3,14 || 6,29 | 20,28]| ,79 | Jan. 4] 12,92] 18,91 || 12,57; ,66 [45,06 
14,55.) 3,27 3,49 | 22,85 380 wo Lh 15,02) 16573 12,48| ,72 144,97 
14,55 | .3,32 4,09 | 21,13 583 pe LOL 1452) 16,16 12,48} ,80 [438,92 
14,55 | 3,32 4,36 20,19 RAS) 9 20) °13,92 15,98 || 12,90 78 143,19 
14,55 | 3,34 5,09 | 19,02 jf7 | Feb. 1] 12;92| 16,83 12,40} ,69 | 42,84 
14,55 | 3,36 6,42 | 18,37 she s 87 12,91| 17,22 || 12,52] ,80 | 43,45 
14,55 |- 3,37 Thee LOO 72 on Ol L201: | 28,93 13,00) 5677) 145,31 
14,55 | 3,38 8,58 | 19,74 570 ye 221 12,91 20,26 |) 33,02 576 | 46,95 
14,55 | 3,67 9,45,| 22,56 74 4 Mar. 1] 12,92) 24,75 12,64) ,67 {50,99 
£455 3,681 10,01 P2107) ° 71 >». 8| 12,92] 23,98 || 12,87) ,75 150,53 
14,55 | 8,69 || 10,05 | 20,75 |) ,65 ge LS | 12,191) 23,41 |) 12,97 88 449,70 
14,55, |.-3,73 || 10,76. | 19,88 61 yy ©6922 | 12,23 | 23,20 || 13,24) ,87 149,54 
14,55 |-3,74 (11,86 | 19,16 506 ge 20h 12,94.22,05 13,16| ,82 |49,88 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and WaALEs on Saturday in each Week during the First QuartTER (January 
—WMarch) of 1871; and in ScortanD and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





DATES. 
Saturday. 

$O71. 
Jan. 7 
a 14 
39 21 
os 28 
Feb. 4 
ees 
< 18 
sn OD 
March 4 
a 11 
a 18 
oe. a0 


London: 


Cleared 


in each Week 


ended 


Wednesday.* 


£ 
93,04 
71,48 
83,53 
65,47 


9°43 
75306 
90,72 
71,41 


102,55 
90,24 
88,94 
76,76 


Private 
Banks. 
(Fixed 
Issues, 
3,98). 


—<$<—$< | — | J CO ee | T_T SS 


£ 
2,66 
2,73 
2,74 
2,73 


2,69 
2,63 
2,56 
2.51 


2.54 
2.56 
2.57 
2,61 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 
Issues 
9,74). 


2,32 
2.38 
2,37 
2,33 


2,32 
2.30 
2,29 
2,28 


2,31 
2,338 
2.35 
2,39 


> 


TOTAL. 


(Fixed 
Issues, 


6,72). 


4,85 
4,89 
4592 
5,00 


ScoTLAND. 

Weeks sap: Under 

and 

ended 

upwards. 

1871. £ & 
Jan. 28| 2,01 | 2,99 
Feb. 25| 2,40 | 2,91 
Mar. 25| 1,88 | 2,91 


IRELAND. 

TOTAL. 7 Under ToTaL 
(Fixed | @” (Fixed 
Issues, [upwards. Issues, 

2,75). 6,35) 

£ £ & £ 
5,00 | 3,69 | 3,70 | 7,39 
4,91 | 3,74 | 3,66 | 7,40 
4579-9) 3,70) B64" 4,34 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 























1 2 3 4. 5 6 a 8 9 
Calcutta. 
Standard 
Tomine Landon New ia Hong Silver 
DATEs. on OB Thain Calcutta Sydney. | in bars in 
: Paris. Hamburg. York. : on Kong. 
Council. | PLondon. London. 
3 m.d. 3m.d. 60 d.s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6m.5s. 30 d.s. pr. 02. 
1871. per. cnt. d. d. d. “per. ent. d. 
PAT BT Kendle 25°70 13°11 109 224 222 52 — 60% 
i eee a "103 Die ” ”? ” = ¥ ” 
Feb. r: ae 75 "102 ” ” 3 ” ” Top ” 2s 
FT 
” EGS Resce *85 ‘ll ” 3 ” Te ” ss ”? 
Mar. ‘4........ oH i T ” g » 8 ” ” a7 ” 
” 18 Sancorod “75 9 ” 9 235 esas 
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THE SECOND TAYLER PRIZE ESSAY. 


On Loca Taxation. By Joun Scott, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
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XVI.—Church Rates  ................ 302 DCMU Ee ecie dceieatentesdaes 325 
XVII.—Rates not General............ 802 XXTX.—Conclusion...cccsecceeees 331 
Parr J. 
I.—Introductory. 


THERE is a general feeling in the country that the present system 

of Local Taxation is inequitable, and the demand increases for both 

a readjustment of its burthens and a reform of its administration. 

It is said to be antiquated and obsolete—that it takes its origin 

from a cause that is now only one of many reasons for its existence, 

and that it was originally levied on what may have been at one time 
VOL. XXXIV. PART III. U 
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the chief national property, but which is now only a fractional 
portion of the country’s wealth. It is charged with an offence 
against almost every canon of taxation, being unequal, uncertain, 
and inconvenient in its incidence, and by no means giving satisfac- 
tion to those upon whom it is levied. It is maintained that the 
proper people are not taxed, that the taxes are not raised in the best 
way, that the system of administration is inefficient, and that those 
who contribute the funds, have little or no control over the expen- 
diture. It is pointed out, that whilst this want of equity in the 
system exists, the burthens of local taxation are annually increasing; 
that pauperism is an increasing quantity in the State, and with 
pauperism the poor rate; that town improvements, comprehensive 
drainage and sewage, an improved road system, and the other chief 
objects of local expenditure, are increasing in number and the 
amount of this requirement, and with them the rates by which they 
are paid. It is also urged, that whilst the existing burthens are mul- 
tiplying from year to year, there is a growing tendency on the part 
of the State to cast new charges upon the rates, and diminish the 
drain upon the treasury by emptying the pocket of the ratepayers. 
All these statements may be founded upon fact, and many indeed 
have been endorsed by the report of a parliamentary committee. 
But the system of local taxation is wrapped up in so much obscurity 
and confusion of detail, that it is impossible to examine satisfactorily 
into its merits and demerits, without an elaborate statement of what 
itis. It is proposed, therefore, in the present pages, before entering 
on such an examination, to state clearly the uature of each existing 
rate, upon whom and how it is levied, and by whom it is controlled 
and expended. 

Owing to the existence of local acts and charters giving special 
and peculiar powers to various towns and districts, it is difficult to 
enumerate every local tax that is levied in England and Wales. 
But the following list of all rates levied under general statutes, 
and of general application, is taken from a report furnished by 
Mr. Danby P. Fry to the Parliamentary Committee on Local 
Taxation, which sat and reported during the Session of 1870, and. 
it is believed to be tolerably complete. Itis divided into two classes, 
of what Mr. Fry calls rates of primary districts, and rates of aggre- 
gate districts. By a primary district, he means any independent 
district or area of taxation whatsoever. By an aggregate district 
he means a group of such primary districts thrown together, into 
a larger area of taxation. The list does not strictly carry out this 
division, and perhaps a better division would be one of kind rather 
than locality; as, for instance, rates levied for district purposes, 
and rates levied for county purposes. But no strictly logical division 
can be made, as local taxation has been of gradual growth, varying 
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in every district, and has never been based on any scientific and 
general plan. 


Rates of Primary Districts. 


The Poor Rate. 
The Workhouse Building Rate. 
Not now levied } The Survey and Valuation Rate. 


separately. The Jail Fees Rate. 
The Constables’ Rate. 
In abeyance ........ The Militia Rate. 


The Highway Rate. 

The Burial Board Rate. 

The Lighting and Watching Rate. 

The Public Library and Museum Rate. 

The General District Rate. 

The Town Improvement Rate. 

The Parish Improvement Rate. 

The Animal Contagious Diseases Rate. 
Voluntary ...1....590 The Church Rate. 

The Sewerage Rate. 

The Sewers Rate. 
Levied ogo} The General Sewers Tax. 

The Special Rate under Land Drainage Act. 

Drainage Embankment and Inclosure Rate. 


: : Inclosure Rate. 
Levied together. Regulated Pasture Rate. 


Rates of Aggregate Districts. 


The County Rate. 
, The County Police Rate. 
devserindes The Shire Hall Rate. 
Pacey, Petia o5 ee The County Lunatic Asylum. 
i The County Burial Rate. 
The Hundred Rate. 
The Borough Rate. 
( The Borough Jail Rate. 
The Borough Prisoners Rate. 


Levied The Borough Lunatic Asylum Rate. 
under Borough The Borough Library and Museum Rate. 
Rate. The Borough Baths and Washhouses Rate. 


The Borough Improvement Rate. 
The Borough Burial Rate. 


The relative importance of these rates will be seen from the 


following ‘Amended Return of Local Taxation for the Year 
U2 
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‘“¢ 1867-68,” presented to the House of Commons on the 9th August, 
1870 :— 


Amended Summary. 








£ 
Amount-levied for-poor telief shania. Uh.An ans 9,825,592 
County, Hundred, Borough, and Police— 
Contributed from poor rate............ £2,462,922 
Devied Separately «ssi: cesscdonserncncte 493,285 
——— § 2,956,207 
Highway rate— 
Contributed from poor rate ............ £621,436 
Lovied separately ...c..csoisso.cisevaiesrsdsiees 916,779 
semmmn———,8 385215 
CUMIF OM PACK, copcinsctevmseeree roan ae este ehan obutiscmareatons 217,482 
Lighting and watching rate.....ti..ccucsesccsvesesccessensese 79,393 
Improvement: Commissioners: jodeelh.ccd Wels cscosssoees 410,105 
General district Fates 5 fii. tsa keisthageeBiiesvo.caeee 1,683,702 
- and lighting rates in metropolis ...........0. 981,140 
Rates under Courts of Commissioners of Sewers 
(including drainage and embankment rates).... } 714734 
Rates of other kinds— 
Contributed from poor rates ............ £152,076 
Levied separately....ccccscssesevssseasseseses 224,574 
376,650 
16,783,220 
£ 
Gross estimated rental ......sorseverseoees 118,431,102 
Rateable ValMe nds ssi igadle-smaeeat aac 100,668,698 


In order to arrive at the total local taxation, it is necessary to 
add the indirect taxation. ‘This consisted, according to the ‘ Loca! 
‘“ Taxation Returns of 1868,” of— 











£ 
Market (Guest: .: kh nacrobomnttqage ran patent 30,000 
Bridges and Ferries. aria Ggeten et hae dass 110,000 
PT Qrbouns: Sacsdentichtront en einer heals 1,260,000 
Pena Pitkes HOU. s ie cosnnennaererteamanaireNeesedt 970,000 
Pilotage and light dues ous eessesenees 610,000 
City coal and Wine uty... issscooseesesers 235,000 
Total indirect taxation................ 3,215,000 
» direct as aces tiene 16,783,220 
19,998,220 
sino 


Il.—The Poor Rate. 


This rate cannot properly be explained without a slight reference 
to its origin, which is the more necessary as the whole rating 
system is supposed to date from the foundation of the poor rate. 
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The original object of rates was the maintenance of the poor. 
That portion of the community which did not support itself, origin- 
ally supported by the great nobles and the monasteries, was first by 
the statutes of maintenance, and afterwards by the suppression of all 
religious houses, thrown directly on the country in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Strenuous efforts were then made to suppress 
a poverty which had always existed, though not previously observed, 
but without success. Flogging and branding, cutting and maiming, 
and even hanging failed to clear the country of beggars, and Eng- 
land was driven to maintain what it could not extinguish. In 1551 
a weekly offertory was established in the churches, but this voluntary 
system of poor relief was an equal failure. At length, after other 
unsuccessful attempts to control the evil, the well known statute of 
Hlizabeth, the basis of the present poor law, was passed in 1601, 
and the duty of the maintenance of its own poor was cast upon 
each parish throughout the country. 

The portion of the Act which founded the present system of 
rating runs as follows :— 

‘“ Be it enacted that the churchwardens of every parish, and 
‘“‘ four, three, or two substantial householders there shall be called 
‘¢ overseers of the poor of the same parish, to raise, weekly or other- 
““ wise (by taxation of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of 
“every occupier of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, propriations of 
‘“ tithes, coal mines, or saleable underwoods in the said parish, in 
‘such competent sum or sums of money as they shall think fit) 
‘* a convenient stock of flax, &c., to set the poor on work, and also 
“ competent sums of money for and towards the necessary relief, 
‘“‘ and for the putting out of such children to be apprenticed, to be 
‘‘ gathered out of the same parish according to the ability of the same 
‘* parish.” 

This was the origin of the present poor rate. It was a contri- 
bution levied on every inhabitant according to his ability, and 
devoted exclusively to the maintenance of the impotent, the education 
of pauper children, and the employment of such able-bodied 
persons as may be out of work. The changes which this rate has 
gradually undergone will be seen from the following account of it as 
it exists at the present day. 

The poor rate is now only in part applied to purposes connected 
with the relief of the poor, and a large proportion is devoted to 
other charges which have been from time to time cast upon it, on 
account of the convenience of collection, without much, if any, 
deference to similarity of purpose. For instance, in the year 
ending Lady-day, 1869, out of rather more than eleven millions and 
a-half, raised under the name of poor rate, about four millions were 
expended on other purposes. The following statement, taken from 
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the ‘“ Amended Return” already quoted, shows the total amount of 
the poor rate for 1867-68, and how it was composed :— 





£ 
Total amount levied for poor rate  .ieccesceesseeeeees 11,062,026 
Deduct contributions for— 
County, hundred, borough,and] ¢ 
DOUCO PAGO? weconnnsncciguanctparenrasa aes } abr tee 
FLIgH Way? DOSES. ....ccncotscscoeecaananish 621,436 
Burial boards, baths and wash- 
houses, fire brigade.............4 162,006 
392365434 
Poor vate PLOPeEr’ ...sccvsecoossosvveees 7,825,592 


The purposes which the poor rate serves, apart from the relief of 
the poor, are both varied and numerous. They may be divided into 
two classes. (I.) Those purposes which are provided for directly 
out of the poor rate funds, and (II.) those which are provided for 
by means of a payment made by the overseers to some other local 
administrative body, in whom the right of requisition from the over- 
seers of such money as they may want, is vested. 

I. The following are the chief payments made directly from the 
poor rates fund, in addition to what is required for poor relief :— 


The cost of prosecutions for felonies or misdemeanors, in places 
not contributing to the county rate. 

The cost of prosecuting persons for keeping disorderly houses. 

The cost of prosecuting pawnbrokers in certain cases. 

The expenses incurred by constables in doing the business of the 
parish or township. 

_ The fees and allowances under the Parish Constables’ Act, and 

the salaries of parish constables. 

The remuneration of examiners of measures, and the cost of 
procuring proper measures in certain cases. 

The compensation payable to gaolers and others in certain cases. 

The cost of making out, preparing, printing, and collecting the 
jury lists. i 

The compensations payable by the hundred in places not con- 
tributing to any county rate. 

The expenses of emigration in certain cases. 

Certain expenses connected with the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

The expense of criminal lunatics and insane prisoners. 

The expenses of public vaccination. 

The expenses of boroughs in the parliamentary elections. 

The expenses of beating the bounds and repairing the boundary 
stones, 
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The expenses of fencing, draining, and levelling lands allotted 
under the Commons Enclosure Act, for the exercise and 
recreation of the inhabitants. 


II. The overseers may be called upon, by other authorities, to 
collect through the poor rate sums of money required by those 
authorities, and to be expended by them, in the following cases :— 


For the main county rate and the various subordinate county 
rates. 

For the hundred rate. 

For the borough rate and the subordinate borough rates. 

For highway rates. 

Hor the expense of burial boards in parishes. 

For the expense of public libraries and museums in certain 
cases. . 

For the expense of baths and washhouses. 

For the expense of parish improvements. 


In all these cases the contribution from the parishes may be 
obtained either by means of the poor rate, or by means of a sepa- 
rate rate levied for the special purpose. But, as a matter of fact, 
the sum is raised in most cases through the poor rate, and not 
separately. Thus the poor rate has become, in effect, a consolidated 
rate, under which is collected the sums required for most of the 
borough, district, or county purposes, in addition to the amount 
necessary for the objects implied under its name. As the tendency 
is still to increase the number of charges cast upon it, it may be 
presumed that its secondary objects would probably under the 
present system encroach on its primary purpose more and more 
every year. 

The poor rate, though expended in the wider area of the union, 
is collected by the overseers of each parish separately. It was, 
before the Poor Law Amendment Act (4 and 5 Wm. IV, cap. 76), 
the business of the overseer to expend, as well as to make out and 
collect, the poor rates. But such portion of his duties as related to 
ascertaining fit objects for assistance, the amount of relief to be 
given, and the manner of giving it, is now transferred to the board 
of guardians, saving that the overseers may give assistance in kind, 
though not in money, in “cases of sudden and urgent necessity.”’ 
The overseers are appointed annually by the county justices acting 
and resident in the district. Only a very small portion of the 
amount levied is expended by, or subject to, their control. Their 
chief function is that of collectors, and they merely constitute the 
channel by which the various amounts pass from the ratepayers to 
the several administrative bodies whose precepts the overseers are 
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bound to obey. The rate is levied upon all occupiers of real pro- 
perty of any description whatever, and it is levied on the full rate- 
able value in all cases. The valuation list of each parish is furnished 
by the overseers to the union assessment committee, elected annually 
by the guardians out of their own number. If the lists are found 
correct, the committee assesses, by means of them, the amount to 
be paid towards the rate by each parish, and the overseers apportion 
it amongst the individuals. Any ratepayer has the right of appeal 
to the quarter sessions against the rate. Owners, as owners, are not 
called upon to pay at all. 

The incidence of the rates in the case of mines is a little com- 
plicated. Occupiers of coal mines are rated like occupiers of any 
other kind of property, coal mines being expressly declared rateable 
to the poor in the statute of Hlizabeth. But other mines are not 
assessed to the poor rate at all. Where, however, the owner of 
mines, other than coal mines, receives rent in kind, or by way 
of dues or tolls, in proportion to the produce of the mine, he is 
liable to be rated. But in this case the owner is rated as an occu- 
pier on the proportion he receives, and the remainder is not rated at 
all. The only real exception to the exemption of owners, is under 
the Assessed Rates Act of 1869. Under this Act, the owner may be 
rated instead of the occupier, by resolution of vestry ; or he may, in 
certain cases, agree to pay the rates instead of the occupier—and in 
these cases he is entitled to a deduction on the amount otherwise 
payable. Under the provisions of the same Act, occupiers for a 
term not exceeding three months, are authorised to deduct the poor 
rates paid by them from the rent payable to the owner. 

If any person refuses to pay any rates after a proper demand 
has been made, the same may be enforced by distress, and sale of 
the goods of the defaulter, and, if there be no goods, the defaulter 
may be committed to prison for thrée months. A rate may be 
appealed against, and quashed at the next special sessions after its 
making, on the ground of inequality or incorrectness. 

So far as regards the mode in which the whole poor rate is levied. 
As regards its administration, it 1s proposed at present only to treat 
of the poor rate proper. The application of the other amounts 
supplied by the poor rate will be more fitly explained under the 
heads of those rates to which the money is assigned. 

The guardians of the poor constitute the local authority entrusted 
with the expenditure of this, the largest item of local taxation. 
This board of guardians is formed partly by election, partly by an ' 
ex officio appointment by the justice of the peace of the county, or 
the division of the county in which the union is situated, who are 
resident in the union. The number of elected guardians for each 
union is regulated by the Poor Law Board, but there must be at least 
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one guardian for each parish, except in the case of very small 
parishes which are thrown together for the purposes of election. 
The elected guardians are chosen from the ratepayers by the owners 
and occupiers of rateable property within the several parishes of 
each union. 

Proxies are allowed to owners, but no owner can vote without 
previously sending in his claim and obtaining registration. 

To qualify for the office of guardian, the candidate must be a 
ratepayer, rated to the poor upon a minimum value determined by 
the Poor Law Board, but that minimum must not be higher than 
40l. a-year. It will be observed, that although owners under this 
system can vote, they cannot become members of the board, except 
as occupiers, and that whilst their right to vote is hampered by the 
necessity of previous registration, the occupier is under no such 
restriction. ‘T’he votes are given by voting papers, and a plurality 
of voting is allowed, commencing at one vote for a rateable value, 
at and under 50/. a-year, and rising to the maximum of six votes 
for 250/. a-year. ? 

The five rates which follow next on the list are rarely, if ever, 
levied at present, and very brief notice of them will suffice. The 
workhouse building rate was intended for the provision of work- 
houses under the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the survey and 
valuation rate for the payment of the expense of a parochial 
survey and valuation, under 6 and 7 Wm. IV, cap. 76. These 
separate rates have never been raised in fact, and the expenses for 
which they were intended to provide have always been paid out of 
the poor rate. The jail fees rate was authorised by an Act passed 
in 1815 for payment of compensations to jailers and others, in 
certain cases. In the report of the Poor Law Commissioners on 
local taxation, published in 1843, it was stated: “ The jail fees rate 
“‘ was, we believe, never collected separately, being, in fact, too small 
‘in amount to be capable of collection. It was, therefore, unlaw- 
“ fully but almost necessarily paid out of the county rate.” The 
constables rate was originally intended to defray the expenses of 
constables in townships, but is probably not now levied anywhere. 
The militia rate was intended to provide for the payments to volun- 
teers or substitutes, and for the fines of 10/. for each man deficient. 
But as the ballotting fcr the militia is at present in abeyance, this 
rate is not now required. 
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Poor Rates Levied and Expended for 1864-69. 
[000’s omitted.] 





Amount Levied Expended in Expended 

















(exclusive ; on Total Spent. 
Receipts in Aid). Relief. Other Purposes. 
£ £ £ £ 
1864, 5.5. ccsesacatae 9,448, 6,423, 35257, 9,680, 
Se a eee 9,392, 6.2655 8,527; 9,79 25 
ae 9,574, 6,440, 3,000, 9,989, 
iy a 10,804, 6,960, 3,945, 10,905, 
"GS... etsbeacte 11,055, 4,498, 3,883, 11,381, 


gl ent 11,364, 4,69 3% 4,101, 11,774, 


Note.—This and some other subsequent statements were furnished by 
Professor Rogers to the Statistical Society in the Journal of the Society, June, 
1870. 





UI.—The Highway. Rate. 


The object of the highway rate is indicated by its name, and 
consists in the maintenance and repair of highways. It must be 
remembered that all turnpike roads are upon a different system, and 
their maintenance and repair fall upon various bodies of trustees 
and commissioners, whose funds are raised by means of subscription 
and tolls, and whose authority depends on various local acts. All 
turnpike roads are, however, so far highways, that in case a trust 
becomes insolvent, and fails to provide funds sufficient for the main- 
tenance of their roads, the burden falls on the occupiers of lands and — 
tenements within the parish through which the road passes. A 
general highway system exclusive of turnpike roads was introduced 
by the Highway Act of 1862, but its adoption is permissive, not ~ 
compulsory. In parishes and places whose highways were under a 
board established under the old Highway Act (1835), the old system 
is in many cases retained, and many other districts are also beyond | 
the application of the recent Act. These latter exemptions consist 
of the whole of South Wales, the Isle of Wight, and any district 
under the Public Health or Local Government Acts. It is 
proposed first to describe the highway rating under the General Act 
of 1862. 

Parishes are empowered to unite into a district, for highway pur- 
poses. ‘The requisite funds are sometimes levied as a separate rate 
by the Highway Board, sometimes paid by the overseers out of the 
poor rate, on the precept or requisition of the highway board of 
the district. In the amended return already quoted, the highway 
rate altogether amounts to 1,538,215/., of which 621,436/., is con- 
tributed from the poor rate, whilst 916,779/. is levied separately. 

The practice of various countries differs very much as to the 
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mode of levying the rate, as will be seen from the following 
list :— 





Levied Out of 











Counties. Door Rate. Separate Rate. 
£ £ 
CHOMOP Goo scskscchacsdactadoes: 26,346 ele) 
INCE BY sovencsqursanatuetesencsroes 1,109 19,950 
DVO icsadccdixeatioye tao’ 46,717 5,625 
Ui GON I sds sset geadiienndss. A 4 AL 109,123 
NSomersets ..iis.cegoespeiseseees 43,946 5,660 
ORD, aAuasdmuenss tetanus 10,433 140,201 





A separate highway rate is levied in two cases. If the highway 

parish is not conterminous with the poor law parish, then the board 
requires the money from the waywarden of the highway parish, 
who makes a separate rate in that parish, but on the poor rate 
assessment. If, again, the highway rate was before 1862 levied upon 
a particular class of property, such as woods, mines, or quarries 
(which, except coal mines are excluded in the poor law assessment), 
then a separate highway rate is made by the waywarden upon the 
old footing, even although the highway parish and the poor rate 
parish be conterminous. The duty of maintenance of the highways 
of each district falls upon the highway board of that district. The 
board, like the board of guardians, is composed of ex officio members 
who are justices of peace for the district, and of elected members, 
consisting of waywardens, chosen annually by the several parishes 
which compose the highway district. The waywardens are elected 
by the vestry, and the vestry is composed of the ratepayers. Every 
ratepayer assessed upon 50/. is entitled to one vote, and to an addi- 
tional vote for every 25/. more, within the limit of six votes. The 
qualifications of a waywarden are an estate in lands within the 
parish of the yearly value of 10/., or personalty of the value of 
-1ool., or an occupation of the rateable value of 20/. It will be 
observed that this system permits of the election of owners to the 
board of management, whilst it excludes them from the body of 
voters, thus reversing the poor law arrangement, which allows 
owners to vote, but denies them any administrative power. 

It has been stated that the adoption of this system is permissive, 
and not compulsory, and that it has not yet been applied in some 
parishes, where the old Highway Act of 1835 is still in force. 
Under that Act surveyors of highways were appointed by the 
parish vestry, and upon them fell the duty of repair and main- 
tenance of the highways, and in them was vested the right to levy 
the requisite funds from the occupiers by a separate highway rate. 

The administration of the highways in the exempted cases 
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already mentioned, varies in each instance. The highways of the 
Isle of Wight are managed under a local Act. Districts under the 
Public Health Act, and the Local Government Act, are also under 
a separate management, which will be explained under the head of 
general district rate. The Acts which regulate the whole of South 
Wales provide for the management of all kinds of roads, turnpikes 
included. County roads boards are established in each of the six 
counties, with control over all the turnpike roads and highways in the 
county. The tolls on the turnpike roads, though not abolished, 
are very much reduced and equalized ; the reduced tolls being sup- 
plemented, when necessary, by a separate county road rate. In 
1865 the tolls amounted to 28,o00l., the rates to 8,o00/. In 1866 
and 1867 the rates were 25,000/., and the tolls 10,000]. The rate 
is levied on a uniform assessment in all the counties, like an ordinary 
county rate, with an important provision, empowering the occupier 
to deduct the amount paid from his rent. 


Sums Raised under the Highway Acts of 1862 and 1864, 1865-67. 





Paid Out of Poor Rate 
t 




















Separate Rates. Other Receipts. ) 
Highway Boards. 
£ & £ 
(i ee eee 1,340,000 63,000 £51,000 
BEN 5.2 Ri cgleta Pathe 1,345,000 67,000 578,000 
SO dati saetheiins: 1,428,000 68,000 615,000 





Turnpike Tolls. Amount Raised in England and North Wales for 
1861 and 1864-67. 




















Tolls, Parish Aid. Total. 
£ £ £ 
PROWL Aas 1,039,000 31,000 1,040,000 
den ene 1,009,000 >. . 31,000 1,040,000 
DUES dante Mareen 998,000 32,000 1,030,000 
2GGh i cterte es 945,000 31,000 977,000 
ea eee ere 890,000 33,000 - 923,000 


aN 


TV.—The Burial Board Rate. 


The burial board rate is levied for the object implied in its 
name. In boroughs the town council acts as the burial board, and 
estimates and administers the requisite funds, which are paid out of 
the borough fund. The council may, however, if it thinks fit, raise 
the amount by means of a separate rate. In districts which have 
adopted the Local Government Act, the local board acts as the 
burial board, and the amount required may be levied as part of the 
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general district rate, or by a separate burial rate. In towns governed 
under a local act, the improvement commissioners act as the burial 
board, and the amount required may be levied as part of the im- 
provement rate, or by a separate burial rate. In other districts 
where burial boards are established, the rate is levied under the poor 
rate, and not separately, excepting when the district is not conter- 
minous with the parish, in which case a separate rate is levied. The 
board consists exclusively of members appointed by the ratepayers 
in vestry. The qualification of membership consists in being a 
ratepayer of the parish, and the incumbent of the parish is eligible 
without this qualification. A plurality of votes is allowed, asin the 
election for guardians of the poor, but owners have no voice in the 
election of the board. ‘The rate is paid by the occupier. 


V.—The Lighting and Watching Rate. 


This rate is only levied in a few parishes under an Act of 
Wm. IV. The rate is levied and funds administered by inspectors, 
whose members must not exceed twelve, and must not be less than 
three. The inspectors are elected by the ratepayers without plu- 
rality of voting, and one-third go out of office yearly. The rate is 
paid by the occupier. The assessment upon houses, buildings, and 
property other than land, is three times greater than upon iand. 


VI.—The Public Library and Museum Rate. 


This rate may be levied under two Acts, passed respectively in 
1855 and 1866. The Acts may be adopted in any municipal borough 
with more than 5,000 population, or in any district within the 
limits of an Improvement Act containing more than 5,000, or in any 
parish with more than 5,000. It applies to public libraries or 
museums, or both, and to schools for science or art. In boroughs 
the expenses are defrayed out of the borough rate or out of a separate 
rate levied like the borough rate, and in a district under an Improve- 
ment Act out of the improvement rate, or out of a separate rate 
levied like the improvement rate. In parishes commissioners are 
appointed, and their expenses are paid out of a rate made and 
recovered in like manner as a poor rate. The assessments upon 
lands used as arable, meadow, or pasture ground only, or as wood- 
lands, or market gardens, or nursery grounds are assessed at one- 

fourth only of the assessment upon other property. 


ViIIl.—The General District Rate. 


The general district rate is levied wherever the Public Health 
Act has been applied, or the Local Government Act has been 
adopted. The districts under the former Act are not now many in 
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number. The latter Act has been very generally applied, and the 
districts, as they are technically called, number rather less than 700. 
The funds required for the purposes of the Act are raised by the 
general district rate. The districts may be boroughs, towns, 
parishes, hamlets, or even places with no other division known to 
the law, other than the boundaries fixed for the purposes of the 
Local Government Act. It may be applied to all purposes of town 
improvement, such as sewerage, road repair, street improvement, 
lighting, scavenging, markets, police, &c. The administration of it is 
vested in the local board of health. The board has power to divide 
districts into separate areas of taxation, to meet local differences of 
requirement. In the case of a borough the town council becomes 
the local board, so far as the borough is concerned, and only out- 
lying places elect members. Local boards are elected by the rate- 
payers and owners of property in the district. The votes are given 
in writing, and collected in voting papers. The system of plurality 
of voting obtains, but within the limit of six votes, commencing at 
one vote for property rated at less than 5o/., and rising to six votes 
for 2501. An owner who is also bond fide occupier, has votes in 
both capacities, so that it may happen that one person has twelve 
votes. Joint property gives votes to each person jointly interested, 
and twenty people jointly interested in one piece of property rated 
below 50/., would have each a vote in respect of that property on 
proof of interest. Qualifications under the Public Health Act for 
membership, are either real or personal property of an amount fixed 
by Order in Council, but not exceeding 1,000/., or an occupation 
rated at a value fixed by the same authority, but not exceeding 
301. The qualifications for membership under the Local Govern- 
ment Act are fixed by the Act itself. In districts with less than 
200,000 inhabitants, there must be real or personal property of the 
value of 500/., or an occupation of the rateable value of 15/7. In 
districts over 200,000, the values must be respectively 1,000. or 30/. 
The rate is paid exclusively by the occupier, except in the case of 
small tenements, when the owner can pay the rate; and where the 
rate is levied in respect of private improvement, ¢.¢.; when the 
improvement goes to the benefit only of a particular set of premises, 
as, for instance, the plant of a water supply to a particular house, | 
the occupier is entitled to deduct three-fourths of his payment from 
his rent. In this last case the owner is called upon to pay when 
the tenement is vacant. The assessment is uniform, save in the 
case of land used as arable, meadow or pasture land only, or as 
woodlands, market gardens, or nursery grounds, and land covered 
with water, or used only as a canal or towing path, or as a rail- 
way, and also tithes. In all these cases the assessment is only 
one-fourth of their rateable value. It will be observed that the 
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occupiers of such property are only relieved from three-fourths of the 
burden of the tax where the tax is expended on purposes of town 
improvement. But when, for instance, the highway expenses are 
charged in the district rate, these occupiers then escape a burden 
which they ought to share equally with the occupiers of other kinds 
of rateable property. This inequality, however, is considered to be 
roughly compensated by the fact that this class of occupiers, per- 
haps, pay more than they ought for the general purposes of the 
rate, which are mainly directed to town improvement. The general 
district rate is levied to a great extent for heavy and costly works 
of permanent improvement. The capital required for these under- 
takings is borrowed on the security of the rates, and paid off 
gradually with the interest year by year. The supply of water to 
a town may be instanced as an example. The occupier pays for the 
whole outlay gradually, and, in the course of years, the owner 
receives his property so much the more valuable, without having, 
at any rate directly, contributed to the expense of the improve- 
ment. 


Local Government Rates, 1864-68. 


























District Rate. | Highway Rate. ee. Total. 
£ £ £& £ 
lio? Shee epee 249,000 31,000 148,000 428,000 
EGON aso conte 293,000 34,000 166,000 493,000 
POO s. fusscgeae 249,000 36,000 110,000 394,000 
Li eee ee 671,000 66,000 296,000 1,033,000 
fe ae 840,000 83,000 358,000 1,281,000 





VUL—The Town and Parish Improvement Rates. 


The town improvement rate is levied as a separate rate, by 
Improvement Commissioners appointed under various local Acts, 
and the General Act, known as the Town Improvement and Police 
Clauses Act. The constitution of the board of commissioners 
varies in different localities, according to the local Acts from which 
they derive their authority. The purpose of the parish improve- 
ment rate is to carry out the provisions of the Act 23 and 24 Vict., 
cap. 80, which may be adopted in any borough or parish with a 
population of more than 500. ‘The expense may be paid either out 
of the poor rate, or by means of this separate rate. The main 
object of the Act is the formation of public walks, exercise and 
playgrounds, and the improvement of open walks and footpaths, 
and the placing of convenient seats, or places of shelter from rain, 
and. for other purposes of a similar nature. 
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IX.—The Animals Oontagious Diseases Act. 


The compensation and other charges that arise under the 
Animals Contagious Diseases Act, may either be levied as a separate 
rate, or may be paid out of the existing rates of the locality. In 
the latter case, the amount levied in respect of the Act must be 
specified in the demand note, and the occupier may deduct half the 
amount paid by him, so far as it relates to slaughtered cattle and 
the payment of principal and interest of loans. This deduction 
may of course be made if the rate is levied separately. 


X.—The Sewerage Rate. 


This rate is levied by the sewer authority under the Sewage 
Utilisation Act. That authority may either be a town council or 
the improvement commissioners of a district, or a parish vestry. In 
the two first cases, the expenses come out of the general rate or the 
borough funds ; im the last a precept is issued to the overseers, who 
levy a separate rate, in the same manner as if it were a poor rate, 
except that tithes, lands, and other property are assessed on a 
different scale, just as in the case of a general district rate. Special 
drainage districts may be formed of parts of parishes, or parishes 
may be united and placed under a joint sewerage board, and in 
the latter case a common fund is to be formed from the various 
districts. 


XI.—The Sewers Rate, and the General Sewers Taz. 


These rates are levied for the purposes of drainage, especially of 
marsh lands, and the making of embankments against the inroads 
and inundations of the sea. The object of these rates show that the 
rates were established when the word sewer still retained its original 
and primary meaning—of sea-weir. They are levied and admi- 
nistered by commissioners of sewers appointed under Henry VIII, 
cap. 5, and are collected by officers specially appointed by them. 
The commissioners are appointed by the Crown from the owners 
of the district. This ancient board of management is not in any 
way representative of the ratepayers, any more than is the ew officio 
element in the boards of guardians. To the sewers rate the owners 
and occupiers are rated according to their interest. The general 
sewers tax is paid exclusively by the occupier. The same board 
administers the general sewers tax which is devoted to the current 
expenditure in drainage and embankment in the districts under the 
management of the commissioners. Further powers were given to 
the sewers commissioners by the Land Drainage Act, 1861, and a 
special rate may be levied by them under that Act, which is payable 
by the owner. 
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Sewers Rate. Sum Levied, 1864-68. 














In Counties. In City of London. Total. 
£ £ £ 
[U2 Re eae ae ae 44,000 17,000 61,000 
BOOP aoa tanhete, 4.2,000 18,000 60,000 
NGOs casi sed ely 41,000 18,000 59,000 
(2 Se eee OS 43,000 40,000 83,000 
LOS ee eee 45,000 25,000 40,000 





The drainage, embankment, and enclosure rate is levied and 
expended under various local Acts by the authorities constituted by 
those Acts. 


Drainage and Embankment Rates and Rents, 1864-68. 

















Rent Rates 
Total Receipts. Rates under Act. y 
Charter or Custom. 

£ £& Bi 

BOE esa cschantes. 216,000 140,000 4,000 
1 eS ea oe 165,000 135,000 8,000 
Ble. eersa cesses 161,000 131,000 11,000 
Lap A eee 199,000 162,000 14,000 
AO Geers Nis ek 230,000 141,000 £3,000 





The enclosure rate and regulated pasture rate, are levied to meet 
the expenses of the enclosure of common lands, under the General 
Enclosure Act (8 and 9 Vict., cap. 118), and for the purpose of 
converting the enclosed land into pasture. 


XII.—The County Rate. 


The main purposes to which the county rate is applied, are the 
erection and maintenance of county bridges, gaols, shirehalls, county 
lunatic asylums, and prisons, and the maintenance of the county 
police. This rate is also applied to many other minor objects, which 
are principally contained in the following list :— 


The payment of expenses of prosecutions at sessions and assizes, 
and summary convictions before the justices. 

The payment of the expenses of the conveyance of prisoners by 
the constabulary to the county prison. 

The payment of the expenses of criminal and pauper lunatics 
confined in county lunatic asylums, 

Payments to reformatories. 

The expenses of inquests. , 

The maintenance of militia stores. 
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The maintenance of the county hall or other buildings not 
connected with the police. 

The payment of the salaries of public officers. 

The payment of the interest of the county debt and the payment 
of the principal by instalments. 

The expenses connected with the preparation of voters’ lists and 
the various registers of the county. 

The necessary office expenses for the administration of county 
business. 


The justices of the peace for the county in courts of general or 
quarter sessions assembled, are the authority for assessing this rate, 
and the administration of it is also in their hands. The expenses 
of the county police may be raised by a separate rate. There may 
also be separate rates for the expenses of the county lunatic asylum, 
the shirehall, and the burial of dead bodies cast on shore by the sea. 
But these expenses are generally paid out of one consolidated 
county rate, and in either case they are administered by the same 
board. The main county rate, and the minor county rates, when 
separately raised, are all levied by means of the poor rate. The 
sums required are paid over to the county treasurer by the overseers 
through the board of guardians, upon the precepts of the county 
justices. But although the amount is paid out of the poor rate, it 
is assessed according to a standard settled by the justices, which 
may, and very often does, differ from the poor rate valuation. 

There is obviously nothing of a representative character in the 
board which administers these funds. The county magistrates are 
appointed by the Crown from the upper classes of society, and the 
main body of ratepayers remains unrepresented. But it must be 
remembered that the function of the magistrates in the administra- 
tion of the rates is almost entirely ministerial, and that they 
have no control over the main objects of expenditure. In a state- 
ment furnished by Mr. Pownall to the committee that recently 
reported upon local taxation, the county expenditure for Middlesex 
is given for the year 1868, and the return distinguishes the expen- 
diture over which the quarter sessions have no control, from the 
expenditure over which they are supposed to have control. The 
whole amount is over 170,000/., out of this more than 100,000. is 
paid under statute. The amount over which the quarter sessions 
can have control is about 65,000/., but of this latter sum the three 
prisons, and the industrial and reformatory schools, absorb more 
than 60,000/., over which the quarter sessions can have but little 
control ; consequently the quarter sessions in Middlesex have real 
control over about 4,000/., and those of other counties are equally 
limited. 
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Certain county expenditure is supplemented by Government 
grant. As, for instance, the Government contributes one-fourth 
of the pay and clothing of the police, provided that the Government 
inspector reports that the police force is in a good state in respect 
of numbers, discipline, and efficiency. Government, also, pays 
4s. per head per week towards the maintenance of ordinary pri- 
soners, and 8s. a-head towards the maintenance of convicts. The 
Admiralty and War Office also pay for the maintenance of prisoners 
belonging to them. Government assistance is also afforded to a 
certain extent to industrial and reformatory schools. In the account 
already referred to, furnished by Mr. Pownall, there are certain 
items which would also seem to be fit objects for Government 
assistance, such as that of coroners over 12,000/., the assistant 
judge 300/., militia nearly 3,500/. 


Payment to County and Police Rates, most out of Poor Rate, 1864-69. 




















Levied on Rates. a a ce Other Receipts. Total. 
£ eer: £ £ 
"to 24 GA, Se ee 1,305,000 326,000 303,000 1,935,000 
Oa ene ee 1,291,000 349,000 317,000 1,956,000 
TORE AoE 1,359,000 329,000 371,000 2,059,000 
a ee 1,449,000 329,000 513,000 25290,000 
STG a see 1,501,000 343,000 450,000 25294,000 


5 aa pe 1,576,000 352,000 578,000 2,501,000 





XII1.—The Hundred Rate. 


This is an occasional rate levied in hundreds for the purpose 
of making good damage done to property by riot. The total 
amount raised in Hngland and Wales in 1868 was 5,501/. It is 
levied by the quarter sessions in the same manner as the county 
rate. 


XIV.—The Borough Rate. 


The borough rates are levied in corporate cities and boroughs, 
in which the county justices have either no jurisdiction or a partial 
jurisdiction only. ‘Their objects are similar, to a great extent, to 
those provided for by the county rates. In municipal corporations 
the principle of self-covernment found its earliest and fullest develop- 
ment; they date their origin from the Roman mumnicipiwm which, 
whilst its citizens enjoyed imperial rights of citizenship, was wholly 
independent of Rome in its internal organization. All inhabitants 
of boroughs originally paid scot and bore lot, or, in other words, paid 
local taxes and performed local duties, and nobody had a voice in 
borough affairs who did not take a share in the corporate liabilities. 
Borough government still retains its independent character, and the 

ay 
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regulation of all the social and financial affairs of every borough 
is vested in the mayor and town council. The town council is com- 
posed of aldermen and councillors. The mayor is elected by the 
council from the aldermen, and the aldermen are chosen by the 
councillors, and consist of one-third of the number of councillors. 
The councillors are elected by the burgesses by equal and open 
voting, and the voters may be of either sex. The qualification of a 
burgess is a two years’ occupation, a payment of rates, and entrance 
of name on the burgess-roll. The borough expenditure falls 
primarily on the borough fund, which principally consists of the 
rents and profits of the corporate property, of dues, fines, and 
penalties, of sales of borough lists, &c. This borough fund is very 
rich in some towns; and Liverpool, for instance, enjoys an income of 
130,000/. a-year from its port dues, tolls, and corporate property. 
London, Bristol, Brighton, and some other towns also enjoy revenues 
of considerable amount from similar sources, and a kind of local 
octrov on certain imports, such as wine and coal. When the borough 
fund is not sufficient to meet the demands, a borough rate is levied 
by the town council, and is collected, like county rate, by the means 
of the poor rate. The “watch committee,’ appointed by and 
from the council, nominates the police for the borough, and manages 
the police affairs generally. Quarterly reports, with a copy of the 
borough police rules, must be transmitted by this committee to the 
Secretary of State. The town council appoints its own auditors, 
who make a half-yearly audit, and in addition to this check a full 
account of the borough receipts and expenditure must be sent to 
the Secretary of State yearly. 

Borough watch rates are levied like the borough rate, but 
separately, in boroughs or parts of boroughs that still maintain the 
system of watchmen. 

The borough gaol rate may be raised for the erection or enlarge- 
ment of the borough prison and court-house. The council is 
empowered to borrow money for these purposes, and they may 
either resort to the borough rate, or a separate gaol rate, in order to 
pay the interest, or repay the principal. 

The borough prisoners’ rates are two separate rates, that may be 
levied in boroughs, for the payment of expenses connected with 
prisoners sent fr rom a borough having a separate court of sessions 
to the prison of the county. 

In cases where no special contract has been entered into between 
the borough and county, the borough lunatic asylum rate is levied 
in order to defray the expenses connected with the Lunatic Asylum 
Act of 1853. 

The borough library and museum rate is a rate to provide for 
the expense of the establishment of public libraries, museums, and 
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schools of art; and the borough baths and washhouses rate is levied 
for an analogous purpose. 

The borough improvement rate, and the parish improvement 
rate provide for the payment for local improvements beneficial to 
the health and comfort of the people under the Act of 1860 (23 and 
24: Vict., cap. 80). 

The borough burial rate is levied when the expenses under the 
Burial Act of 1854 are charged by the council upon the borough by 
a Separate rate. 

All these minor borough rates are levied like the chief borough 
rate through the poor rate, and are administered by the town council. 
They are, however, as a rule not treated as separate charges, but as 
part of one consolidated borough rate. 

The majority of boroughs have formed themselves into districts 
for the purposes of the Public Health Act, or the Local Government 
Act, whilst others are under Local Improvement Acts. In such 
cases, the town council constitutes the local board, or the local com- 
missioners. But there are two separate administrations, although 
the administrators are the same. There are two separate rates, and 
on a different assessment, and collected at a different time with 
distinct officers and two sets of books. 


XV .—Local Taxation in the Metropolis. 


Local taxation is upon the same general principle in the metro- 
polis as in the rest of the country ; but recent legislation has placed 
it upon a somewhat better footing than in the rest of England. 
Much, however, remains to be done. Fortunately for London it 
possesses a very large income from dues or tolls, which it is entitled 
‘by ancient franchise to levy on all wine or coal that enters the city. 
But notwithstanding that source of income, the average of the rates 
in the pound is about 4s. An improvement rate is now levied 
throughout the metropolis under the discretion and administration 
of the Board of Works. The poor rate has also been somewhat 
regulated in its inequality of incidence by the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund Act (1867), by which Act any excess of expenditure in 
any union on account of asylums, pauper schools, medical relief, and 
certain other charges, is repaid to the guardians out of the metro- 
politan poor common fund, raised by the Poor Law Board from the 
whole of the parishes of the metropolis. But other rates are levied 
and administered by the usual congeries of governing bodies, 
vestries, district boards, poor law guardians, and soon. The whole 
metropolis is divided into eighty-five districts. For each there may 
be different assessments, and actually are separate collecting autho- 
rities. Three millions and a quarter is collected from them in rates, 
and these rates vary so arbitrarily, that there 1s sometimes a 
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difference of a couple of shillimgs im the pound between the two 
sides of the same square, or the opposite houses in the same street. 


XVI.—Church Rates. 


As church rates can no longer be levied compulsorily, save 
when they are required to pay off monies advanced on the security 
of the church rate of a town, no mention has been made of them. 
among the general rates now levied. But the amount still levied 
is considerable. In 1868, 173,656/. was levied by church rates at 
common law, and 43,826/. by church rates under Church Buildings 
Act and other statutes. They are levied as separate rates on the 
poor rate basis, by the churchwardens on the resolution of the 
vestry. 


XVII.—Rates not General. 


In addition to the rates levied under the general system just. 
described, there are levied in Liverpool, Bristol, and perhaps some 
other large towns, rates of a somewhat exceptional character. In 
Bristol about 3,000/. is levied for dock rates, and about 4,000/. is 
levied by a rate in the nature of a borough rate under the Bristol 
Dock Act, 1848. Power was given by an Act of Parliament in 
1862 to the town council to levy a 6d. rate in aid of the expenses 
of the improvement of Liverpool upon all property assessed to the 
poor, and that rate, which is always leviable, is divisible, half pay- 
able by the landlord, half by the tenant. Its believed that owners 
are also called upon to contribute to the expenses of the permanent 
improvement of the town in Manchester. But, as a rule, the cost of 
permanent improvements, as well as the current local expenditure, 
falls exclusively on the occupier. The owner contributes only in 
three cases, namely, in the sewers rates, which are levied upon 
owner and occupier according to their interest; in the animals 
contagious diseases rate, where the amount is divided between 
owner and occupier, so far as regards compensation for slaughtered 
animals and the repayment of loans and payment of interest of the 
same; and in cases under the Assessed Rates Act and the Small 
Tenements Rating Act, when the owner may be rated by resolution 
ef vestry, or may agree to pay, or may be obliged to pay by the 
provisions of the Acts. 
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Parr [Y. 
XVIIL—The English Systenv. 


It would be difficult to conceive of a system which would pre- 
sent so much confusion as is contained in the foregoing account ; 
and its intricacy can only be explained by the fact that local taxation 
in England has been an institution of gradual growth, and never 
based on a general and comprehensive plan. But the remedies for 
its anomalies are not so obvious as would at first sight appear. If 
a system of local taxation were to be now for the first time introduced 
into the country, it would be comparatively easy to suggest a plan 
based upon the true principles of taxation. If the introduction of 
such a system were under discussion in the House of Commons, 
no member would be found bold enough to suggest that which now 
obtains throughout the country, even if he were ingenious enough to 
‘Invent such a complicated variety of clumsy device. But the mere 
fact of its existence, and, it must be admitted, notwithstanding the 
complications, its existence in tolerable working order, renders the 
introduction of an entirely new system both inadvisable and imprac- 
ticable. Advance by gradual improvement and compromise, rather 
than by sweeping change, has been the history of all things English, 
and our local taxation should be no exception to this rule. What is 
required, therefore, is a reform of the existing machinery, abolish- 
ing what is useless, amending what is imperfect, so as to bring 
the system more on a level with the requirements of the present 
day. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss these remedies, it is well 
to consider the systems which obtain in other countries. This source 
of information, always fruitful of suggestion, is hardly sufficiently 
Studied by our legislature when any change is contemplated in our 
institutions. It has often occurred, that what has been declared 
quite impracticable in England, has been at the time in full practice 
in more than one foreign country. For instance, the system of 
election advocated by Mr. Hare was ridiculed in England as imprac- 
ticable after it had been adopted for some years in Denmark in the 
voting for imperial parliament. The ballot, which is at length being 
taken up as a Government question, was looked upon as a demo- 
cratic dream long after it had been worked successfully in America 
and Australia. The punishment of death, still held by the majority 
of English people as indispensable to the repression of crime, is 
viewed in more than one Huropean kingdom as an antiquated bar- 
barity. No doubt the principle of local government has been longer 
established, and is more engrained in the nature of the people of 
England than in any other country. But useful hints may notwith- 
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standing be obtained from the systems of other countries, and more 
especially from those which are in practice in Scotland and Ireland. 
It is proposed, therefore, to briefly describe such other systems as 
seem to afford material for comparison and imitation. 


XIX.—The Scotch System. 


The Scotch system differs in some important respects from that 
of either England or Ireland. The county rates, which correspond 
to the English county rates, excepting that they include the assess- 
ment for the construction and maintenance of roads, are levied from 
the owners only. The owner’s name alone is entered on the roll of 
assessment, and it is the owner alone who pays the tax. In two 
assessments, that of the road maintenance and that of the cattle 
diseases, the landlord is entitled to recover from his tenant one- 
half of the rates. In all the other cases the tax comes out of the 
landlord’s pocket only. If the tax is not paid by the owner, the 
effects of the tenant may be seized. In such cases the tenant is 
entitled to all costs as against his landlord. Mr. Cochrane, collector 
of county rates for Aberdeenshire for sixteen years, states that he 
has found it far more easy to collect the rates from the owner than 
from the occupier. The management of the whole of the county 
rates is either actually or virtually in the hands of commissioners of 
supply. The qualifications of this governing body is the ownership 
of heritable property within the county of the annual value of 100. 
The eldest sons of those whose rents amount to 400l., and the factors 
of estates of an annual value of 800l., are also commissioners. Thus, 
everyone interested in an estate of an annual value of more than a 
hundred pounds has in Scotland a voice in the administration of the 
county rates. It is obvious that this general governing body is too 
large to manage all the county affairs without a system of delegation. 
Committees are appointed for the management of each branch of 
county business. It must be added that the road maintenance fund, 
to which it has already been shown the occupier contributes, is 
administered by district boards, composed partly of commissioners 
of supply and partly of tenant farmers, elected in each parish by 
voters whose qualification is an occupation of the annual value 
of 20/. 

The Scotch poor rate is levied on both owners and occupiers. 
One-half of the gross sum is levied from the owners, the other half 
is levied from the occupiers, and these are two distinct collections. 
With regard to the occupiers, payment and classification is permitted, 
so that the amount varies according to the nature of the occupation. 
Residential occupancies may be charged at a high rate, whilst 
occupancies for the purpose of farming, business, or manufacture 
may be charged at a comparatively low rate. This principle of 
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classification arose out of the old method of poor law assessment in 
Scotland, which charged one-half of the rate upon heritable pro- 
perty and the other half upon “means and substance,” by which 
was meant every kind of property except heritage. It was found 
so difficult to make any equitable assessment of means and substance, 
that the plan was abandoned, and this system of classification 
established. It is not, however, compulsory, and in many places 
has been given up and the tax made uniform. But its existence is 
an admission of the principle that all kinds of property should, 
if possible, be assessed to the relief of the poor. 

The poor rate is administered by parochial boards, which are of 
two kinds—(1) those of the landward parishes, and those (2) of 
the burghal parishes. The board in the former consists of owners, 
the kirk session, the provost and baillies of any royal burgh in the 
parish, and a certain number of elected members fixed by the Board 
of Supervision in Edinburgh. The elected members may be either 
tenants or proprietors under 20]. a-year. In the burghal parishes 
there is no ew officio representation. The number of members of the 
board is fixed by the Board of Supervision in Edinburgh, and then 
the whole body of ratepayers, on a graduated scale of voting, annually 
elect that number from amongst their own body. 

The borough rates, which correspond to those in Hngland, are 
also charged partly on the owner and partly on the occupier, and are 
collected separately. The town council administers the rates, and 
the qualifications for voters is the same as the parliamentary 
- franchise. 


XX.—The Irish System. 


The system in Ireland is similar to that in practice in England, 
insomuch as it is levied on realty only; but there are important 
differences of incidence and administration. The various rates that 
are levied in Ireland were thus enumerated by Dr. Hancock, before 
the Parliamentary Committee on Local Taxation, last session :— 


& 

MPheigrand Ory COs8 .1<.dicissnesoitiondgtidertorss on’ 1,122,000 

act Poor rates, burials Ge.: 6 iid cevosisnssinars 921,000 
UE Owl MUO de nena snecaaina dam omeata urn tcnsiiengasn 483,000 
Pbarhour ams pleries | onc ccco. vst tance soar cords 207,000 
Inland navigation and drainage ...........0.. 58,000 
DO VC CWC. 2 eats sihsnk sion totngeoi sync nessiasthaguoes 24,800 
Wines aed Pewmaltlese 2. Li 2.8..siadiosssscaesoototeene 27,000 
Mercantile: marine TUnd 1.0.0.5... scenes 2.4000 
MF OVLCHTCU LOWS OBE ocr cesdeescinnesnnrenseesnngsodncn’ 6,700 


The grand jury cess corresponds roughly to our county rate. The 
erection, making, and repair of bridges, roads, prisons, court houses, 
lunatic asylums, and county infirmaries, are its main objects. It is 
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levied, as in England, by the sessions; but the expenditure authorised 
at sessions must be approved by the grand jury at assizes, and 
sanctioned by the judge. The fiat of the judge is reported to be an 
excellent provision. It enables any person to object to expenditure 
that is wrong in point of law, and protects the administrators from 
vexatious proceedings afterwards. A certain number of cesspayers 
are chosen by ballot out of a larger number selected by the grand 
jury, and those, thus chosen, are entitled to a seat at the sessions. 
Thus, in the Irish system the taxpayer is partially represented at 
the county administrative board. But, as they may always be out- 
voted by the ew officio members, this representation is obviously 
insufficient. The county cess is paid by the occupiers of lands and 
- houses, railways and canal tolls being also able. No portion of it 
is paid by the owner. It is collected by the barony constables, who 
are appointed by the grand jury. 

The Irish poor rate is devoted almost entirely to poor relief. The 
total poor rate in 1868 was about 850,000/., and of that about 
700,000/. was spent almost entirely on the poor. The rest of the 
expenditure was made up of expenses under the Medical Charities 
Act, burial board charges, registration, sewers and nuisance removal, 
disease prevention, &c. The country is divided into unions, and to 
each union there are about twenty-four elected guardians. Along 
with the guardians the magistrates sit as ew officio members, but they 
must not exceed the number elected. Owners of property, as well as 
occupiers, vote in respect of the same tenement—the occupier on his 
rent, the owner on his valuation, and either is equally eligible to the 
office of guardian. There is a plurality of voting, limited to six 
votes. The poor rate is paid, half by the owner, half by the occupier, 
but the whole is collected from the occupier, except in cases of 
tenements under 4/. rateable value. Dr. Hancock thus speaks of this 
division of rate :— 

“¢ The effect of the division of rate is all that people anticipate 
“ from it in Hngland, and that has led me to a very strong feeling in 
“favour of division. The division of the rate between the parties 
“* has led to the most economical management of the poor law: that 
““ is to say, all parties feel the deepest interest in its expenditure. 
‘“‘ There are no people that feel more interest in it than the owners of 
“ property.” 

The other rates in Ireland do not materially differ from those in 
England, but there are still some facts worthy of notice. In Dublin 
the consolidation of rates is in full operation, and works very satis- 
factorily. ‘There are also in Dublin three local taxes of a peculiar 
nature—carriage duty, pawnbrokers’ licences, and publicans’ certifi- 
cates. The police in Ireland are paid, inall places except Dublin and 
Belfast, by an imperial grant. Formerly one-half of the expense was 
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paid by local taxation, but that charge was withdrawn by Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1846, by way of compensation for any loss that 
might accrue from the introduction of free trade into the country. 
Thus, whilst in England and Wales about 1,500,000/., for the 
maintenance of public order, is charged upon local taxpayers, the 
Irish constabulary is maintained almost entirely out of Her Majesty’s 
treasury. 

The following table shows the difference of incidence of the three 
main rates on owners and occupiers in Hngland, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The aggregate amount of poor rate, highway rate, and 
county rate is taken at 3s. 4d. in the pound, and the proportion they 


bear to each other as 5, 3, and 2:— 





England. Scotland. Treland. 
Owner. | Occupier. } Owner. | Occupier. {| Owner. Occupier. 
6. d. d. d. d. 
Peon rate, 64...0s0o.stovs — 5.2 ve ok ves v4 
Highway rate .......... — - 9 4. 43 — 9 
County rate ..........00... _- —- 6 6 —~ —- 6 





The following shows the different modes of management :— 





Poor rate........ 


Highway rate 


County rate... 


England. 





managed by magis- 
trates and elected 
guardians. 


Paid by occupiers, 
managed by boards 
like the boards for 
poor rate who con- 
trol a district, but 
money collected 
and expended in 
parishes, not whole 
district. 


Paid by occupiers, 
managed by magis- 
trates. 


Paid by occupiers, 


| and 








Scotland. 


Paid and collected 
half from owners, 
half from occupiers ; 
managed by owners 
elected occu- 
piers. 


System varies in 
different counties. 
Owners generally pay 
all for construction ; 
share repairs with 
occupiers; managed 
by joint board of 
owners and elected 
occupiers. 


Paid by owners, 
managed by owners. 


Treland. 


a S| fs 


Collected from occu- 
piers, and paid half 
by owner, half from 
occupier; managed by 
magistrates and elec- 
ted guardians from 
owners and occupiers. 


Paid by cecupiers ; 
controlled by board 
of ratepayers and 
magistrates. Rates 
must be passed by 
grand jury. 


Paid by occupiers ; 
managed by grand 
jury, which includes 
certain elected occu- 
piers. 
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XXI.—The Local Taxation of Belgium. 


Amongst continental countries Belgium possesses the most perfect 
system of local taxation. The present system has been in existence 
since 1860, when the communal taxation underwent a comprehensive 
reform. Previously to that date the principal resources of the com- 
munal authorities were derived from the octrot, the additional centimes 
on the three chief direct taxes of the country, and the cotisation 
personnelle. 

The octrot is a privilege of local excise, or right of toll (chiefly on 
food, liquors, forage, and fuel), apart from imperial taxation, pos- 
sessed by certain towns and districts. 

The additional centimes are a small addition, amounting altogether 
to about one-seventh, added to (1) the wnperial land tax, which is 
in Belgium, as in most continental countries, one of the chief sources 
of revenue; (2) to the personal tax, which is levied, like our rates, 
on the presumed letting value of the dwelling occupied by each head 
of a family (under it being included a charge on doors, windows, 
fire-places, furniture, servants, and horses); and (3), to the contri- 
bution des patentes, which is levied on all who carry on a profession, 
trade, or industry. This tax of the additional centimes is entirely 
devoted in its uses to the purposes of local government. Its amount 
in each locality is regulated, and the expenditure controlled, by the 
taxpayers themselves, who receive from the State the proper pro- 
portion, according tothe amount of taxation which the locality chose 
to impose on itself. We have thus an instance of a local tax bemg 
collected by the State, and yet being under local control and admi- 
nistration. 

The cotisation personnelle is, as its name implies, a kind of income 
tax. It isa local assessment, according to the means and substance 
of the inhabitants of the districts. It is levied by the authorities 
of the communes on all those who have been domiciled in the place 
a year, or who, domiciled elsewhere, pass therein six months. 

The octroi was formerly the most profitable of these sources of 
revenue. In 1859 it produced a gross revenue of 13,000,000 frs. 
But the tax was unjust, imasmuch as some towns possessed the 
privilege, whilst others did not, and the country districts had no 
similar means of revenue. So in 1859 it was resolved to redeem 
the whole of the octroi at the expense of the national treasury. The 
measure was carried into operation in 1860, local octrois were 
abolished, and the funds necessary in their place have since then 
been provided by national taxation. The sum set apart in the 
imperial revenue for this purpose is called the communal fund. It 
is raised from the same objects of taxation as were formerly subject 
to the octroi, but it is divided amongst all communes, whether 
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formerly in possession of the octrot privilege or not, in the ratio 
of their aggregate direct taxation. It is so distributed, however, 
that each of the towns that had formerly the privilege of octrot, 
receives a quota equal to its net octrot revenue in 1859. It is 
obvious that, in order to carry out this reform, the whole country is 
taxed to a larger amount than the thirteen millions at which the 
octrois were estimated; but the plan, nevertheless, gives satis- 
faction. 

In addition to the sources of communal revenue already men- 
tioned, there are also a number of petty imposts levied by the com- 
munal authorities in their various localities, as, for instance, taxes on 
carriages, horses, and dogs. But the amount raised by these fancy 
taxes, which are thirty-two altogether in number, is very small com- 
paratively, as will be shown in the following returns of Belgian 
local taxation :— 


Revenues of the Communes in 1861. 


frs. 
Additional centimes on the three direct taxes ........ 5,496,394 
Cotisshion Persoupelle’ sie, wees oteecnesncacosessoewaantees doen EVOL ppeig} 
All other comin tiga Gaxes 60. bis-asrskacsedesoumnodeniontens’ 1,623,129 
Communal fund paid by the State... eeeeeeee 15,253,570 


The great majority of the communes, in whom is vested the — 


power of local government, are mere parishes of from 300 to 600 
inhabitants. So small a district is unlikely to furnish an intelligent 
governing body, and the excessive subdivision of the territory into 
minute administrative centres has, in fact, led to much abuse. But 
according to the legational report from which this information is 
derived, the abuse has taken the unexpected form of rivalry, and 
extravagant budgets are the prevailing fault of Belgian communes. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this account of local 
taxation in Belgium :— 


The principle of a grant in aid from the central authority is 
admitted in its fullest extent, inasmuch as the major portion 
of the funds for local expenditure is furnished from the 
public treasury. 

Local taxation is not exclusively levied on land and realty in 
Belgium. 

A local income tax is in practice. 

Indirect taxation is still used, notwithstanding the abolition 
of the octrov. 

The independence of the communal government is maintained 
by the fact that they expend the funds, and, saving in the 
case of the communal fund, they direct the amount to be 
levied. 


FRIES NS aay 
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The machinery of the imperial fiscal system is utilised in the 
collection of the communal taxes. 


XXIL.—The Local Taxation of France. 


In France only a very modified form of local government is in 
existence. There are to be found in French financial statements 
elaborate and methodical departmental budgets, but the money is 
nevertheless expended under central control. In every department 
there is a prefect, and the communes can no doubt each boast of a 
maire, but the prefect is a government official, and the maire, though 
nominally chosen by the locality, is really selected by government. 
Hach is personally responsible to government for his district, and 
government approval is required for any measure of improvement 
at all out of the rut of detailand routine. But for scientific method 
the communal system, with its maire and municipal council, deserves 
much praise. Accounts are kept, and the affairs, such as they are, 
are managed with an administrative skill that is worthy of better 
things, and the people know clearly what they pay, why they pay, 
and when they pay. | 

* The whole country is divided for administrative purposes into 
departments, the departments into arrondissements, the arrondisse- 
ments into cantons, and the cantons into communes. Hach depart- 
ment is administered by a prefect, who is appointed by the State, 
and is assisted in his functions by a conseil de préfecture and a staff 
of officials, who are also appointed by the State. The interests of 
the department, as distinguished from the State, are represented by 
a conseil général, which varies in numbers according to the number 
of cantons in the department, each canton electing by universal 
suffrage a conseiller, His services are gratuitous; his term of ser- 
vice is nine years, and one-third of the council is elected every three 
years. The internal affairs of each arrondissement are similarly 
administrated by a sous préfet and a conseil d’ arrondissement similarly 
chosen and elected. The canton is only a judicial division, and is 
not a separate centre of administration. ‘The commune is the lowest 
administrative unit, and is governed by a mayor and one or more 
adjomts, according to the size of the commune, and by a conseil 
municipal. The mayor and adjoints are chosen by the State, and 
generally, though not necessarily, taken from the council. The 
council is chosen by the universal suffrage of the inhabitants, and, 
like the mayor, holds office for five years. The services of both 
mayor and council are gratuitous. It must be added that none of 
these three local councils have much real power. They deliberate 
and advise their administrative head, but every important act that 


* This account is written of things under the imperial system. 
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is not purely ministerial must be sanctioned by the central govern- 
ment, through the prefect, sub-prefect, or mayor. 

The local taxation is of two kinds—departmental, for the general 
purposes of the department ; and communal, for the local require- 
ments of each commune. All the departmental, and most of the 
local taxation, is levied by means of the direct taxes of the State, in 
the following manner :—The amount required in direct taxation from 
the whole country by the State budget is distributed by a com- 
mission of the legislature among the departments, in due proportion 
to their size and wealth. Hach department then adds to the amount 
required from it by the State, the amount of the departmental 
budget. The whole amount is then voted by the conseil général, 
and the same body apportions it among the arrondissements of the 
department; and the conseils d’arrondissements assign the proper 
amount to each commune, where the collection is made in the manner 
following :— 

The direct taxes of France are four in number. I. La contribu- 
tion fonciere. II. La contribution des portes et fénetres. III. Con- 
tribution personnelle-mobiliere. IV. Contribution des patentes. 

All departmental taxation is levied with these taxes by means of 
what may be called “the additional-centime system’—a system 
which obtains in Belgium, Italy, and several other Huropean 
States. Certain centimes, known as the centimes additionnelles, 
are levied for the department in addition to every franc levied 
on behalf of the State. A certain number, fixed by law, is levied 
for the necessary departmental expenses. Further outlay, within 
a fixed limit, may be voted by the conseil général, and such 
additional centimes are known as the centumes additionnelles faculta- 
twes. Sums may be levied for extraordinary purposes, but they 
require a special law. 

The local expenses of the communes are provided for, partly by 
the additional-centime system, partly by an independent system of 
communal taxation, in the following manner :— 

Hvery commune can, on showing cause of an increase of its 
revenue, obtain powers from the State to establish an octrov, or local 
custom-house. The tariff is fixed by the municipal council, with the 
approval of the prefect ; and all articles that enter the commune, to 
be there used or consumed, may be made liable to taxation. A 
portion of the contribution des patentes, which is a tax levied on. 
the exercise of all trades and professions, is assigned to the commune 
by the State, in addition to the centimes. There are a number of 
minor taxes, the chief of which is the dog tax, which is purely com- 
munal, Finally, the communal roads, or, in technical terms, the 
chemins vicinauxe de petite communication, are maintained by means 
of the prestation en nature, which is a tax levied in labour or in 
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money. Every male between the age of 21 and 60 owes three days’ 
labour to the maintenance of the roads, and those persons who do 
not wish to work pay the market value of three days’ labour to the 
communal funds. Hvery beast of burthen or draught, every carriage 
or cart, is also liable to this tax. 

As regards the collection of local taxes, all direct taxes, including 
the additional centimes, must obviously be collected at the same time. 
The avis, or tax paper for the whole, is delivered for the year, 
generally in January. It may be paid either in monthly or in three- 
monthly instalments. There is a perceptewr, or government col- 
lector, in every commune. He transmits all his receipts to the 
treasurer of the department, who in his turn sends the proper amount 
to the State, the departmental treasury, and each commune. ‘This 
last portion is received by the recevewr municipal, who also acts as 
collector for the commune. The communal avis is delivered, 
and sum due collected at the same time as the larger taxes. 
The municipal council acts as the assessment committee (under 
the supervision of a government controleur), and an appeal lies 
from them to the conseil de préfectwre, and thence to the conseil 
d'etat. 

In the simplicity of its machinery, this system is worthy of all 
imitation. But it is nevertheless in reality only a mockery of true 
localisation. An English town council levies its taxes, spends its 
funds, and is answerable for its doings only within the area of its 
own administration. If, for example, a borough is in want of a new 
bridge, the town council votes its erection, pays for its cost, levies 
an additional rate, if necessary for the extra expenditure, and is 
amenable to the ratepayers alone for the wisdom of the undertaking. 
If a French commune is in need of a bridge, the maire, at the sug- 
gestion of the council, petitions the prefect through his subordinate 
the sub-prefect to request the minister of the interior to allow the 
commune to spend its own money in the satisfaction of its own 
requirements. This permission would be granted or withheld 
according to the political subserviency or independence of the 
district, and all that would remain for the pseudo-local government 
would be to check the accounts and attend to the petty affairs 
involved in the building of the bridge. The French communes are 
evidently very limited in their powers; they do not initiate under- 
takings, they only carry them out under the sanction of the central 
authority ; they care little about the approval of the locality, they 
only look to the favour of the minister of the interior. For sim- 
plicity of management, however, the French communal system is 
most commendable. ‘The taxes are levied by means of the central 
taxation machinery, and all business is conducted under the respon- 
sible superintendence of one authority. While in fact there is much 
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for us to avoid in the French system, there is also much for us to 
eopy: 

The following is a statement of the annual local taxation in 
France for the year 1867 :— 


frs. 
I. Taxes on land (levied with the imperial taxation) — 


Rate on land and buildings (contribution fonciére)...........000 137,188,039 
ni buildings only (contributions des portes de fenétres) 14,452,813 


II. Other taxes (also levied with the imperial taxation)— 








Poll tax and rate on furnished houses (contribution per- a SRCHES 
dommnelle eGimie balicve rij 4.2dtas..snendrceedecldee shse hens. data 3437593502 
Licence duties (contribution des patentes) oc .cessceeseeesenee 3552555765 
MVEA eG RC OMEN TOC OLN GR ce sys areas rtepiut onsale uated Sb iconvantemon paced’ 25 RAL FO2 
Dear rrneital \ORIS once cone essistyess estonia seaestruniotinoassompedigesteliap 12,950,506 

III. Communal taxes (not levied with imperial taxation)— 
SEES EE OE Es DNR IF eee i see oft oI eae eI 195,744,171 
Statute labour for parish roads (prestation en nature) ........ 48,922,659 
1 fia, OS GAN ta bal chad) fee eda he lin fa etna pe nae br pei 5,409,493 
Supplementary ocitor 1. Nas, he ee 6,012,650 
TV; Comamninal dues, Gomis) C5 4 doin coco 3s dese nosebhe ones hvon dca RO on ns 68,261,787 
WV .. Miscellaneous receipts and JOams ~ cascivcccorsscvoevcenqurasveontonnsesnoersves 362,230,323 
£ 

Total local taxes and receipts in imperial accounts in English money 9,913,142 
INGH-ait Cripenialdecommig. ii. tes ietutectics loon tnoteckeceetmeaneteuse tgresonieneisertese 25,063,243 
EU ODO sn ie dis opsice gist ch asdennfacepae eaten wears 345,976,385 





XXITI.—The Local Tawation of Italy and Russia. 


The local government of Italy very much resembles that of 
France. The country is divided into provinces, the provinces into 
eircondaru, the circondarit into the mandamenti, and the manda- 
menti into communes corresponding in all respects to the four 
divisions in France already described. Hach province is governed 
by a prefect, who represents the State, and a provincial council that 
represents the province. The commune is governed by a syndic 
appointed by the State from the municipal council, which is chosen 
by the commune. The local funds are mostly supported by the 
additional centimes and octrot systems. 
~The local government of the Russian communes are singularly 
independent. Since the emancipation of the serfs, the commune 
for imperial purposes is considered purely as a unit of taxation, 
liable also to furnish certain military service. Its local authority, 
formed by local election, has full power of taxation over its mem- 
bers, and raises the communal funds by an arbitrary poll-tax. It 
has even power over the personal liberty of the members of the 
commune, and no one is allowed to leave without a passport, which 
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may be, and often is, withdrawn, as, for instance, when any member 
is amassing riches elsewhere without contributing sufficiently to the 
communal exchequer, and such withdrawal obliges the absent holder 
to return. 

In Mr. Goschen’s report to the Treasury in August, 1870, there 
is some information, but not much, furnished concerning the local 
taxation of Russia. There is a territorial or land tax levied in all 
the provinces, and a class tax, paid by the nobles only, is being 
gradually introduced. The taxes in towns have no common basis, 
and are not set forth in detail. As regards the village taxes it is 
stated :— 

‘ Local taxes in village communes are appropriated to local self- 
‘‘ sovernment, the maintenance of order, and of schools, where the 
‘¢ peasants desire to establish them, but the amount of these taxes is 
“not known, for their collection and appropriation are placed by 
*‘ law under the immediate control of the communes, free from any 
‘* interference on the part of Government.” 


XXIV.—The Local Tauvation of America. 


Local Government in the United States, and more especially in 
the New England States, has been carried to greater lengths than in 
any European community, not’ excepting England. The local 
authorities of a New England township not only collect local taxes, 
but they also levy that share of the State revenue which falls upon 
their district. The town assessor regulates the incidence of the 
State tax, the town collector receives it, and the town treasurer 
transmits the whole to the State treasury. There is only one 
machinery for the collection of all taxes. The local authorities first 
determine the amount of taxation that is required for the various 
local services, such as highways, schools, paving, lighting and 
cleansing, and the relief of the poor. To this is added the amount 
so far as direct taxation is concerned, of State and county taxes 
required from the district. The aggregate sum is then charged by 
the assessors of the township upon the realty and personalty, that is 
to say, on the whole of the property of the citizens. The amount of 
property possessed by each citizen is ascertained by a system of 
voluntary returns, like that in England under Schedule D of the 
income tax.’ If the accuracy of the return is doubted, the assessor is 
empowered to put the citizen upon his oath, and if necessary, to amend 
the return. The administrative power is vested in a great number of 
officers, who are all directly responsible to the whole body of inhabi- 
tants, but not to any representative board asin England. The most 
important functions are discharged by a few persons, chosen annually, 
called the selectmen. All the inhabitants of the township, assembled 
in general meeting, elect these officers yearly. But the selectmen 
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have not the same independence of action that appertains to a town 
council, or a local board. They merely carry out the popular man- 
date. They cannot originate any improvement, or make any change 
in the customary expenditure, without a direct appeal to the people. 
The limited nature of their functions can be inferred from the num- 
ber of other independent officers. There are assessors to rate the 
township, collectors to receive the tax; a treasurer to keep the funds. 
There are surveyors to repair the roads; constables to keep the 
peace; overseers to provide for the poor; and school committees to 
provide education. There are altogether nineteen principal officers 
in every township, and each officer is responsible only to the whole 
body of the community. The State seems to have waived not only 
the right of interference in local administration, but also the right 
of inspection or any other kind of control. So much gratuitous 
labour for the benefit of the community, and not directly of the 
individual, implies an amount of local patriotism and public spirit, 
that would rarely be found in European countries. De Tocqueville, 
in his work on Democracy in America, thus describes the advantage 
of this system :— 

‘“‘ The native of New England is attached to his township, because 
‘it is independent and free. His co-operation in its affairs ensures 
“ his attachment toits interest; the well-being it affords him secures 
** his affection ; and its welfare is the aim of his ambition and of his 
*“‘ future exertions. He takes a part in every occurrence in the place ; 
‘he practises the art of government in the small sphere within his 
‘“‘ reach; he accustoms himself to those forms without which liberty 
“can only advance by revolutions; he imbibes their spirit; he 
“ acquires a taste for order; comprehends the balance of powers, 
“and collects clear practical notions on the nature of his duties 
*‘ and the extent of his rights.”’ 

Three conclusions may be drawn for our present Pannen frotn 
the system of local taxation in New England. 

Local taxation is not exclusively levied on land and realty : 

It is levied by means of one comprehensive tax on the whole 
means and substance of each person. 

Central and local taxes are levied together on one assessment, 
and by one staff of officials. 

Public morality is sufficiently general to allow of a voluntary 
assessment, 
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i> WPrercihh: 


XXV.—The Remedies. ‘ 
Centralisation, the most obvious remedy for the evils that exist 
in our present system of local taxation, suggests itself only to be 
rejected. There is little doubt that a reorganisation of the whole on 
a general plan laid down by the State, carried out by State officials, 
and placed permanently under State control, would effectually 
remove the present confusion. The central power is enlightened, 
far seeing in design, accustomed to govern, and ready to reform ; 
while local authorities are often ignorant and slow, narrow in view, 
and averse to change. It is an arduous task to persuade the best 
men to busy themselves about the petty affairs of their district; 
mediocrity predominates in local boards ; and local government runs 
too much in a narrow rut of routine. The progress of local business 
is slow, the machinery is complex, and there is too often a want of 
permanence of design. But scientific order and method may be 
bought at too dear a price. Centralisation has had a fair trial in 
France, and the result is not encouraging. Gigantic jobbery in every 
branch of administration made the Government and its armies 
collapse in a couple of months, and the want of public virtue and 
the corporate feeling of true citizenship, kept the people in a state 
of apathy ; and it was only at the eleventh hour that the indefinable 
instinct of patriotism at length roused them to rise against the 
invader.* On the other hand, the political effect of local govern- 
ment is of the highest importance and benefit to the State. Hvery 
man is educated to public duties and interests: nobody fears or 
hates an administration of which he himself forms part; nor is he 
likely blindly to expect from it impossibilities. The almost fanatical 
admiration every American feels towards his Government arises in a 
great measure from the fact that he is himself an integral part of it. 
Nowhere is more developed that civic virtue which makes a man 
ready to sacrifice himself for his country, and nowhere has the 
system of localisation been carried to a greater extent. The system 
is historically part of the English nature. It was the distinguishing 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon institutions: districts being’ the units 
of the imperial system, each possessing independence in its internal 
organisation, and it has grown with the growth of the English 
nation. 
But it is not merely as an educator that the system must be 
maintained. The fostering of public spirit and intelligence, excellent 


* Of course these evils do not necessarily follow on the establishment of cen- 
tralisation, but this catastrophe brings into strong relief its danger. 
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as it is, must be the second object, the primary object being the per- 
formance of local business in the best way. For this a great reform 
is necessary, but that reform should not extend to abolition. The 
fact that the local business has been conducted so well hitherto, not- 
withstanding the existence of so many drawbacks, is the strongest 
evidence in favour of the local principle. Local knowledge is 
necessary to local administration, and the central power cannot 
embrace all the details of the life of a great nation. 

The main heads of the required reform are obvious enough. If 
the incidence of local taxation were so distributed that every member 
of the community paid according to his ability—if areas were 
mapped out on the basis of community of interests—if rates were 
classified according to their general or local interest, and placed 
under management suitable to their character—if the administrative - 
boards were all formed on the representative principle—if the taxes 
were assessed, levied, and collected in the simplest and most eco- 
nomical manner, there is no doubt that the English system would be 
of the highest utility to the country, both in the education of its 
citizens and in the performance of all the local requirements of the 
nation. It is submitted that the system is capable of readjustment 
on the basis of these requirements, and the remainder of this essay 
will be devoted to suggestions of the plan on which sych reform 
should be conducted. 


XXVI.—The Incidence. 


The general canon of taxation, that every member of the com- 
munity whose property is more than necessary for subsistence, 
should be taxed according to his ability, is certainly not carried out 
in the present system of local taxation. Local taxation has very 
properly been described as a compulsory investment of capital, for 
which a very good return is made in improved towns, a well- 
regulated poor-law system, good roads, and perfect security to life 
and property. But it is not just that the capital should be raised 
from one section of society, whilst the benefit is shared by the whole 
community. It cannot be for a moment denied that every inhabitant 
is benefited by the local expenditure. ‘Trade and manufacture gain 
as much as the ownership of land, and the fundholder as much as 
the landed proprietor. Yet the rates, instead of being levied on all 
kinds of property, are levied exclusively on realty. Every man is 
taxed according to the house or land which he occupies, not according 
to the whole bulk of his wealth. Originally, perhaps, there was a 
kind of rough justice in taxing this kind of property only, and a 
man’s dwelling-house was a tolerably fair index of the amount he 
ought to pay. Rent was taken as a test of income, and as the only 
practicable way of ascertaining income, and the tax was practically 
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levied as an income tax. But, granting for the moment that the tax 
does really fall upon the occupier, as a charge upon his income, the 
conditions of life have so much changed in the country, that a tax 
upon occupation has ceased to be a fair means of obtaining from 
every member of the community his true share of the public expen- 
diture. Farmers, tradesmen, manufacturers, professional men, and 
funded proprietors, each pay upon the premises they occupy on the 
same scale, and in such a plan there is much injustice. Still more 
obvious is the inequality of incidence in the case of the small occupier 
who is not within the protection of the Compounding Acts. Again, 
a man may live in luxury, and not be an occupier at all; he may live 
in a cottage, and yet be a millionaire. He may amass great wealth 
in a small counting-house in a heavily-taxed town, whilst he lives in 
a large mansion in an adjoining district where the rates come to 
almost nothing. On the other hand, many of the occupiers of the 
huge establishments of the town, manufacturers, tradesmen, school- 
masters, or what not, find a scanty income made scantier by the 
heavy burthen of the local rates. 

But although originally this mode of taxation may on been 
adopted as a kind of income tax, and in order, as the statute of 
Elizabeth says, ‘‘ to raise by taxation of every inhabitant according 
“to the ability of the parish,” a sum sufficient for the purposes of 
‘the Act, this tax in its incidence, falls to a great extent exclusively 
upon the owners of realty, to the proportionate relief of the rest of 
the community. Although the occupier nominally pays the rates, a 
considerable portion of them fall ultimately upon the owner, in the 
shape of a diminished rent. The amount of the rates is added to 
the rent, when a man is calculating whether he can afford to occupy 
a house, or whether he will be able to work a farm to a profit. The 
only question upon which there is a difference of opinion is as to 
the amount which falls upon the occupier. The most plausible 
contention is that the owner pays such rates as are imposed at the 
time of the original contract of letting; any increase that occurs 
before the time of readjustment, being a loss to the occupier, any 
decrease a gain to him. A difference, however, must be made 
between tenants who stand in a purely mercantile relation towards 
their landlords, and occupy their premises solely with a view to 
profit, and tenants who are influenced by motives of convenience, 
health, and locality, and to whom profit is not the main object in 
occupation. farmers and builders no doubt make an estimate of 
the rent, which takes into consideration the rates in existence at the 
time of the hiring, but circumstances may oblige the householder to 
take a particular house, whether the rates be high or low. Even 
the farmer himself is not absolutely free to deduct the rates, as the 
rent of farms, is not, as a rule, in England, fixed at the utmost 
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value of the land, and there is at the same time the keenest compe- 
tition; consequently, if A will not take the land without deducting 
the rates, B will step in and take it over his head. 

The settlement of what is the real incidence on owner and 
occupier, is a very good instance of the advantages which a local 
governing body possesses as compared to a delegation from the 
central authority. It would be almost impossible to arrive at a fair 
scale of contribution without an intimate knowledge of the district, 
and of the amount of variation through different causes from the 
theoretical rule, that the owner pays the rate in the shape of a 
diminished rent. The conclusion arrived at by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Local Taxation, impliedly admits this 
difficulty of arriving at the exact amount paid by theowner. ‘The 
“ burthen of the rates” it says, ‘“which are directly paid by the 
“occupier, falls ultimately, either in part, or wholly upon the 
“‘ owner.” Mr. Dudley Baxter in his work on “ The Taxation of the 
‘“‘ United Kingdom,” says, concerning this rating question :— 

“ On all the evidence that I can collect, I have little doubt that, 
* although in theory the rates are paid by the landlord, yet in prac- 
“tice, and in the average of tenancies, a portion of the rates does 
** fall upon the tenant. Many practical men concur with me in 
** thinking that the average incidence of rates, is three-fourths on the 
* landlord, and one-fourth on the tenant.” ‘As regards houses,”’ he 
says, ‘‘ the case is rather different ; because the tenant is not limited by 
‘“‘ the produce. He will pay for convenience, or for dislike of change, 
“even an excessive rent. . . .. . On the average of house pro- 
“‘ perty, the incidence of rates may be estimated at two-thirds on 
** the landlord and one-third on the tenant, where the rates are paid 
“by the tenant, but the landlord pays a larger proportion when 
“‘ they are compounded for by him. But in order to avoid any 
“ under-estimate of the pressure of taxation on the tenant, I have 
‘taken the rates of houses as paid half by the landlord and half by 
*¢ the tenant.” 

Mr. Baxter also quotes from the report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords on Parochial Assessments, which sat in 1850, the 
following opinion of Sir George Cornewall Lewis concerning the 
incidence upon farmers and householders :— 

“‘ T have no doubt that local rates, so far as they can be foreseen 
“and calculated upon, are deductions from the landlord’s rent; 
“‘ though they are paid by the occupier, they enter into his calcula- 
‘tion in arranging his rent with the landlord, and so far as the 
“ rates can be made a matter of pre-contract, I have no doubt they 
“‘ constitute a deduction from the rent. On the other hand, any 
‘“‘ sudden or unexpected increase of parochial expenditure would, 
“‘ until the contract was readjusted, fall entirely upon the tenant.” 
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“As regards householders,” he says, ‘‘I have no doubt that ulti- 
i joaanely in the gr Eph majority of cases, the incidence of the rate is 
“* upon the owner,’ 

It may be fairly concluded that a large proportion of this tax 
falls exclusively upon the owners of realty. There may have been a 
time when such an arrangement was not glaringly unjust. For- 
merly the bulk of national property consisted of realty; but the 
proportion which realty bears to the main wealth of the country 
has completely altered, and it does not now constitute more than 
one-third. The riches of England now le in her towns, which 
according to the Census of 1861, now absorb 55 per cent. of the 
whole population. In the report presented by Mr. Goschen to the 
Treasury on the progressive increase of local taxation, we find 
the proportion of contributions from distinctly urban districts as 
compared to that of distinctly rural districts is 43 to 16. Macaulay 
well illustrates the gigantic growth of trade in the last two 
centuries in the following passage :— 

“ At present above a sixth. part of the nation is crowded into 
“ provincial towns of more than 30,000 inhabitants. In the reign 
“of Charles II no provincial town in the kingdom contained 
‘30,000 inhabitants, and only four provincial towns contained so 
‘many as £0,000.” 

The population of London at that time, although the most 
populous capital in Hurope, Macaulay puts at little more than half- 
a-million, and of the customs of London, he says: ‘‘ They amounted 
“in 1685 to about 330,000/. a-year. In our time the net duty paid 
“annually at the same place exceeds 10,000,0001.” 

The increase of personalty within the present century is still 
more striking, as is shown by Mr. Purdy’s calculation, that during 
the fifty years between 1815 and 1865, the profits of trades and 
professions had increased at the rate of more than 212 per cent., 
whilst the increase of land rental was only 36 per cent. 

Mr. Dudley Baxter, in the work already referred to, estimates 
the total real and personal property in England and Wales, at the 
present time, at 6,000,000,000/., and only one-third of this he gives 
as the net capitalised value of the realty. The national income he 
also estimates at a gross total of 800,000,000. per annum, of which 
325,000,000/. are derived from the weekly wages of the manual 
labour classes. Thus over 400,000,000l. is left for purposes of tax- 
ation, whilst the real property of the country is assessed to the 
income tax at barely a third of this sum. Local taxation has 
increased even with a greater progression than property, and in 
eighty years it has grown from 1,700,000l. to upwards of 
17 millions. 


Mr. Goschen in his report to the Treasury in August, 1870, 
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gives the following figures concerning the progress of local taxation 
and the increased value of realty. 

The receipts from rates, as far as they can be ascertained, 
amounted— 


MeL SOS GO so esescvess tae eseextenbacs Piven Ei PSA GO acvtevennncasonaumtcneies epee 
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BE UD Rares alah Rec isein OE OPSOOO WPCA OIE: ah vast eaatmnecasvaseovannsiets 12,207,000 
PFs” ay a a maetered Renta ceick QPELA ODO” | yy OO Misancanetecotrecmunnteas 16,800,000 
£ 

The estimated annual value under Schedule A for 1803-04 was .... 34,864,000 

»» ascertained - Ta was tek 53:495,000 
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Mr. Mill has said “that land is an exception to the ordinary 
“rule of equality of taxation, because, with the increase of popula- 
“ tion, it spontaneously increases in value without any exertion or 
“ sacrifice on the part of the owners, but with complete passiveness 
“on their part.” It is also urged that real property ought to be 
liable to exceptional taxation, because it has received exceptional 
favours from the legislature in the exemption from burthens to which 
personalty is liable, and in the possession of privileges which per- 
sonalty is not permitted to enjoy. But it is not land alone that 
grows without the exertion of its possessors. Wealth begets wealth, 
whatever its nature, provided it be judiciously invested. It would, 
moreover, be impossible to modify the laws of property of one kind, 
without endangering the existence of property of every kind. As 
regards the second objection, the exemption from probate duty, a 
light succession tax, Government grants for permanent improve- 
ments, and the right to distrain for rent, are certainly exceptional 
privileges. But it would be better either to abolish them or extend 
them to all classes, rather than allow them to be any justification 
for the present inequality of the rating system. 

It is submitted that the present incidence of rates is open to the 
following objections :— 

I. If the owner pays the whole tax, then the local rates are 
levied upon real property only, that is, upon one-third of the wealth 
of the country. 

Il. If the owner pays only a part of this tax, that portion is 
levied upon real property only, whilst the remainder is levied upon 
occupiers as a kind of imperfect income tax. 

III. This income tax does not reach the whole CORR and 
does not fall equitably on those whom it does reach. 

IV. The taxation of the owner through the occupier, as long as 
it docs not give the latter legal power to deduct from his rent the 
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owner’s share, places the occupier in the position of a tax gatherer, 
who is called upon to pay all arrears out of his own pocket. 

V. The system creates a grievance on the part of occupiers, 
who complain of unjust taxation, and on the part of owners who 
complain that representation is denied them, although they really 
pay the local taxes. | 

Several remedies may be suggested for this inequitable incidence 
of local taxation. The following are submitted as the most 
feasible :— 


I. The adoption of the principle of the additional-centimes taw 
now levied in France, Belgium, Italy, and other countries. The 
local authorities estimate the amount necessary for their re- 
quirements, and the State collects that sum from the district 
by means of a small addition to the direct imperial taxation. 

II. Indirect local taxes on the principle of the assessed taxes, such 
as now are levied in Belgium, and to a certain extent in 
Ireland. 

III. A local income tax, such as is now levied m America. 

IV. A classified occupancy tax, such as ts in practice in parts 
of Scotland. 

V. An addition for local purposes to Schedules C and D of the 
income tax. 

VI. A grant im ad from the consolidated fund. It is submitted 
that this would only be advisable where the district 1s too 
poor to satisfy the requirements of general health and con- 
venience, or in cases of unexpected calamity, such as the 
Lancashire cotton famine or the Sheffield inundation. 

VII. The proper division of the occupancy tax according to tts 
incidence on owner and occupier. The collection should be 
through the occupier as in Ireland, and the occupier should 
deduct from his rent the owner’s proportion. Superior or 
intermediate interests should be dealt with as in the case of 
the income tax, and there should be a similar prohibition 
against contracts in contravention of the law. 


It is possible that the tax on occupations would not be the best 
main tax in an entirely new system. But the fact of its existence, 
and its facility of collection, make it certain always to be the chief 
source of local revenue. The other taxes would only be supple- 
mentary in order that the present inequality should be obviated. It 
may be observed that in the cities of Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, 
and Glasgow, the owners are already taxed for improvements which 
go to increase the permanent value of their property. 

Before leaving the question of taxation of realty, a word should 
be said concerning exemptions. By certain ancient statutes the 
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Crown property is exempt from bearing its proportion of the local 
rates. There are, for instance, large Government establishments at 
Woolwich which at times throw great numbers of workmen upon 
the poor rates. At present they only pay towards the poor rate, 
and that only as a favour, without admitting legal liability, and 
they refuse to contribute at all to the other rates. Of course this 
exemption shifts the burden unduly on to the shoulders of the rest 
of the community, and creates a legitimate grievance, which ought 
to be removed by the withdrawal of the obnoxious privileges. It is 
not fair that the State, any more than an individual, should enjoy 
the benefits of local rates without bearing its due proportion of the 
burthen. 


XXVII.—Classification of Rates and Areas of Tawation. 


A reclassification of rates according to their general or local 
interest, and a redistribution of the areas of taxation on the basis of 
community of interest, are as important as the equitable readjustment 
of the general incidence. Of course every local tax is, in a sense, 
of imperial importance, as no locality, however small, can either 
improve or deteriorate without affecting the whole country. Buta 
mere glance at the list of local taxes, shows how much they differ in 
character. Some are of directimperial interest; others immediately 
affect large districts of country ; and a third class, again, is only of 
importance to single localities. 

The subjects of present local taxation may perhaps be distributed 
under the three heads of Imperial, Provincial, Local, and the three 
classes divided as follows :— 

Imperial.—Police, prisons, lunatics, education, pauperism. 

Provincial—Highways (including turnpikes and bridges), the 
present objects of the county rate (excluding those of imperial 
interest), comprehensive schemes of drainage and sewage, the 
redemption of waste land, the purposes of the hundred rate, and of 
the animals contagious diseases rate. 

Local.—Borough affairs, town improvements, the objects of the 
general district rate (saving highways), the objects of the library 
and museum rate, and the baths and washhouses rate. 

Although the subjects of local taxation may be of direct imperial 
interest, it does not follow that they should be removed from the 
sphere of local management. Hconomy and efficiency may both be 
attained to a greater extent by local administrators than by State 
officials. ‘The maintenance of the police, for instance, ought to be 
in the hands of those who are acquainted with the requirements of 
the district ; and still more does this apply to the relief of the poor. 
Moreover, quite apart from the advantages of local knowledge, it ig 
always difficult for the State to maintain an efficient staff of officials 
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at a distance from the centre of authority. The latter argument, 
rather than the former one, must be urged in the defence of the 
localised administrations of prisons and lunatic asylums, for the 
management of which local knowledge is but slightly useful. Both 
arguments may be used in support of the local principle of the new 
school boards. But although much may be said in favour of local 
management in these affairs, it 1s not so easy to defend the present 
system on which their maintenance is based. The Government 
grant, which is made towards the expenses of the police and the 
maintenance of prisons, ought in justice to be increased to at least 
one-half of their whole cost; and that proportion should be extended 
to the other subjects of imperial interest, with the exception of the 
relief of the poor. It may be added that the Education Act, by its 
provisions as regards school expenses, admits the equity of such a 
system. It is doubtful whether it is advisable for the State to leave 
any branch of local government entirely uncontrolled. The check 
imposed by periodical inspection would perhaps be salutary in all 
cases; but beyond all doubt, where matters of imperial interest—as, 
for instance, the education of the people and the maintenance of 
public order—are for purposes of convenience left in the hands of 
local administrations, the principle of Government inspection should 
be carried out to its fullest extent. 

The character of the administrative bodies ought to be in accord- 
ance with the subjects of their administration. In order to attain 
this object, the present division of England into areas of local 
taxation requires considerable revision. If the country could be 
treated as a tabula rasa, 11 would undoubtedly be more scientific to 
map out the whole of England and Wales into equal areas, just as 
the theory of parliamentary reform demands equal electoral districts. 
But reforms, to be practicable, must be adapted to the existing state 
of things. Counties, towns, parochial unions, and districts under 
the Local Government Act, must be taken, therefore, as the divisions 
to which every scheme of local taxation must adapt itself. The 
latter districts, being formed by a process of selection on the part of 
the inhabitants themselves, may be taken to represent a community 
of interest just as much as the towns themselves. Wherever, as is 
often the case in towns, there is a double administration, the duality 
should be abolished, and the local board left as the only governing 
body. Every encouragement should be given to the establishment 
of districts under the Local Government Act, in order to obtain a 
single local area throughout the country which is according to the 
will of the inhabitant. The great inequality in the size of counties 
might in a measure be regulated for the purposes of local taxation 
by throwing small counties together, or amalgamating small and 
large, according to proximity. Matters of imperial interest would 
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remain under the same administration as they are now—police, 
prisons, and the charge of lunatics being under county control— 
education and pauperism being local matters for towns and districts. 
Poor-law unions should, if possible, cease to be a distinct division. 
The present poor rate should be divided into its component parts, 
and that portion of it which is devoted to the maintenance of the 
poor should be under the control of a committee of management 
chosen from and by the administrative board of the town or district. 

Rates of provincial interest ought to be placed under the admi- 
nistration of county boards. In the list already given it will be 
observed that certain other objects are included, in addition to those 
which at present come under the county rates. The present highway 
system, or, rather, congeries of systems, does not give satisfaction. 
There is no doubt that the roads of a county benefit the whole 
county, and there is a sufficient equality of interest to justify a com- 
prehensive management and a general system of rating such as now 
obtains in Scotland. There seems also to be no reason for the 
present separation of bridges from the roads for which they were 
constructed; and no road reform would be complete that did not 
include turnpike roads. For convenience of management counties 
might, as now, be divided into highway districts, but the county 
board should retain the control over the boards of management. 
The South Wales system affords an example worthy of imitation, 
and the Scotch system also gives great satisfaction. 

The exceptional mode in which comprehensive schemes of drainage 
are conducted, is perhaps the reason why they are so seldom under- 
taken. Permanent marsh lands and periodical floods from rivers 
and sea, are a scandal in a country so thickly populated as England. 
The redemption of waste lands is also a matter of national importance 
which has been hitherto neglected. These should be also placed 
under county management. Under the same control ought also to 
be placed the purposes of the present hundred rate and animals 
contagious diseases rate. 

The list of objects of local interest is very much the same as are 
now controlled by local boards, town councils, and improvement 
commissioners. | 


XXVITI.— Boards of Management. 


The existing anomalies in the administration of local fands are 
thus described in the parliamentary report already referred to :— 

“Tt will be seen from the foregoing short description of the 
‘ principal rating authorities, that in almost every case they differ 
“‘ from each other in one or more of the following respects, viz. : 
“the qualifications required for their members, their election, or 
“mode of appointment, the composition of the constituent body, 
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“the number of votes which they may give, and the mode in which 
“‘ the votes are to. be taken. 

‘Wor guardians of the poor, and for the inspectors under the 
“ Lighting and Watching Act, a rating qualification is required, 
“but of a different amount, whilst it is sufficient for the members 
‘‘ of a burial board if they are rated at any amount however small. 

‘For members of highway boards, local boards under the Public 
“ Health Act, or Local Government Act, and for town councils, 
“the qualification may either be in respect of ownership or of 
“‘ rating, the amount varying in each case. 

“The element of rating does not enter into the qualification for 
‘“‘ commissioners of sewers, who must be owners of land, or the 
“ heirs apparent, or agents of owners of land of a stated value. 

“In the case of the county rate assessed by the county justices, 
‘‘ and the sewers’ rate levied by the Commissioners of Sewers, the 
‘“‘ ratepayers have no voice in the appointment of ihe authority 
* levying the rate, or in the control of its expenditure. 

Tn some instances, as in the case of boards of guardians and 
“highway boards, a part only of the local authority, assessing and 
“expending the rates, is elected by the ratepayers, whilst in other 
‘‘ instances all the members of the board are elected by them. 

‘In the election of some of the rating authorities, the owners 
“as well as the occupiers participate in the franchise, whilst in the 
** election of the others the occupiers alone are entitled to vote. 

‘“‘ In some cases there is plurality of voting and in others no 
‘* such privilege exists. 

“Where a municipal corporation is the local board under the 
** Public Health or Local Government Acts, the rating authority is 
“elected by the occupiers, who are entitled to a single vote only ; 
** but when the local board is elected under either of the same Acts, 
‘“‘ the owners vote as well as the occupiers, and both classes enjoy 
“a plurality of votes. Where the local board consists partly of the 
“town council and partly of members representing outlying dis- 
“* tricts, one section of the board is elected by the town council 
“from amongst themselves and the other by both owners and occu- 
*¢ piers, in the manner lastly described. In some cases the election 
‘is by voting papers, and in others vivd voce; whilst in the instance 
“ of metropolitan vestries, the votes are taken by ballot.” 

The administration of the county rates is open to the most 
objection as regards constitution. It is in direct violation of the 
principle that every taxpayer should have a voice in the imposition 
and expenditure of the taxes. There is nothing of a representative 
character in the existing county boards. The present ratepayers are 
in no way represented, and owners are only represented indirectly, 
and not in any way on the elective principle. The sewers commis- 
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sions, it may be added, are open to similar objections, although, as 
their rates are smaller in amount, and only partial in their incidence, 
they are not the subject of the same amount of complaint. But 
serious as the defects are in the constitution of the county boards, 
they would be still more grave if the additional subjects of local 
government already suggested, were also to be placed under county 
control. The present duties of the county magistrates are merely 
ministerial, and they have very little opportunity of injuring the 
community whose interests they have in charge. But if they were 
called upon to deal with such matters as comprehensive drainage 
schemes, or the highways of a whole county, their initiative powers 
would at once become extensive, and there would arise an impera- 
tive necessity that they should be an elective body responsible to the 
ratepayers for neglect or mistaken action. 

It is proposed, therefore, that county financial boards of a repre- 
sentative character should be formed to take the place of the pre- 
sent quarter sessions government. All ratepayers which, under a 
reformed system of taxation, would include owners as well as 
occupiers, should be entitled to vote, and the qualification of mem- 
bership should be fixed at a reasonable amount of property. In 
order to prevent the owners being outvoted hy the occupiers, the 
owners should vote apart, with a right to a fixed proportion of seats 
on the board. In order to prevent the mass of small occupiers from 
swamping the constituency, and to ensure an intelligent board of 
management, the system of plurality of voting, within reasonable 
limits, should be retained. It has also been proposed that the 
system of election in practice in the United States might be 
adopted, the ratepayers electing the local boards, the local boards 
then acting as electoral colleges for the election of the provincial 
boards. But the direct interest of the public in each election more 
than counterbalances any advantage that might arise from the 
adoption of this principle of double election. The provincial boards 
should form a kind of court of appeal for cases of local maladminis- 
tration. As regards the register of voters, the labour of registra- 
tion should not fall on the voter. For this purpose the county 
register for parliamentary elections, now extensive enough to include 
almost every ratepayer, might be utilised. A third of the board 
should go out of office every year, the ratepayers having the right 
to re-elect retiring members. 

Just as in the case of counties, so in district local government, 
it is proposed that there should only be one supreme board of 
control for general affairs. As at present, each department would 
have its separate management, but it ought to be a delegation from 
the chief board, and responsible to it. The system of representation 
should be the same as for the county financial boards. Proper 
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representation would do away with the necessity of the ex officio 
element in the local boards. The superior intelligence of the magis- 
trates, and the indirect representation of the owner class, which 
were the only excuses for the ex officio membership, would be other- 
wise and more completely provided for under the amended system. 
Plurality of voting, and the owner franchise, would enable all 
classes to be directly represented. 

The greatest difficulty of this reform would be the readjustment 
of local government as regards the poor. The antiquity of the 
parochial system, and the independence of the guardians of the poor, 
make both those institutions little susceptible of change. But the 
parish, as a division of the country, has no other merit, save that of 
antiquity, and the administration of guardians has become almost a 
national byeword. Of course, for purely ecclesiastical affairs, the 
parochial system would remain unchanged. But as this scheme, in 
its integrity, supposes one area of taxation for all purposes, the 
areas of taxation and administration would both be altered in 
the case of the poor rate. Of course the present poor rate should 
be divided into its component parts, and that portion of it which is 
devoted to the maintenance of the poor, dealt with separately. It 
is a rate of an exceptional character, so far as its legitimate object is 
concerned. The pauperism of the country cannot be wholly 
controlled, and it should not therefore be confused with the other 
subjects of local expenditure. The rate might he described partly 
as an auxiliary labour rate, partly as a provident association. Its 
mismanagement involves not only a pecuniary loss to the com- 
munity, it also deranges the labour market, and affects the very 
existence of society. It has often been proposed to make the poor 
rate a national rate, equal in incidence throughout the country. 
This would remove the strong motive that at present influences the 
employers of labour, the only persons with power at all to check 
pauperism, to exert that power. Moreover, although the equalisation 
of the poor rate in large towns would be an excellent measure, a 
national equalisation would hardly be equitable. Districts which 
largely employ labour should pay for the pauperism they produce 
out of the wealth they amass, and should not call upon their 
neighbours to relieve them of their legitimate burthen. The poor 
rate proper, therefore, should remain a local rate under separate | 
management, but still subject to the control of the central local 
board, and also to strict government inspection. If, however, a 
rearrangement of the poor-rate administration is not deemed prac- 
ticable or advisable, the proposed reform is not in any way vitiated 
in its other details. The poor rate proper is so exceptional in cha- 
racter that it might easily be separated from the rest of the rates in 
area and administration. 
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The other reforms which are necessary in local management 
would all follow naturally upon the introduction of an enlightened 
system of administration. At present the assessment, levy, and 
collection of the local rates are all open to grave objection. Although 
real property is assessed on a government valuation for the purposes 
of imperial taxation, local authorities make no use of this assessment. 
There is a different assessment in each local area of taxation, and the 
assessment for poor rate purposes differs from that which is the basis 
of the county rate. By Act of Parliament union assessment com- 
mittees must revalue rateable property every three years; whilst 
the county justices make this assessment according to a different act 
and on a different scale. The commissioners of sewers, again, have 
separate authority to charge the residents in their district according 
as they think fit. Thus it sometimes happens that for the various 
purposes of taxation, imperial and local, lands and houses may be 
estimated at four separate rateable values. 

The present system of collection is not much more scientific. 
Although there are tax collectors established throughout the country 
for imperial purposes, their services are seldom called into requisition 
by the local authorities. It by no means always happens that all 
local rates are collected by the same collector. It sometimes occurs 
that there is a poor rate collector, a highway rate collector, and a 
district rate collector, all within the same area of local taxation. 
Under these circumstances it is more a matter of surprise than 
regret that the number of paid collectors for the purposes of local 
taxation in England and Wales amounts to nearly 10,000, and the 
cost of their remuneration barely falls short of 300,000. a-year. 

The mode in which these taxes are levied is equally repre- 
hensible. The different authorities levy their own taxes, and the 
demand is made for them at different times. As under the name of 
poor rate other local taxes of an entirely distinct character are levied, 
and as it is rather the exception than the rule in the demand note to 
specify the various charges of which the poor rate is composed, the 
taxpayer is left in ignorance of the manner in which his money is 
expended. To make this obscurity more obscure, the poor rate and 
all that it includes, and all other rates that are levied on its basis, 
are collected by the overseers, but are fixed and published by distinct 
boards of administration. Again, whilst most rates are levied on the 
full rateable value, a distinction in a few cases is made between 
different kinds of property; as, for instance, the general district rate 
is only levied on one-fourth of the value of woods, mines, pasture 
lands, &c. 

It is needless to dilate on this want of system. There should be 
only two consolidated rates—one for county purposes, the other for 
local purposes. The parliamentary report, already referred to, in 
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recommending this consolidation of all rates collected in the same 
area, quotes the following excellent resolution of the select committee . 
of the House of Lords, which reported on poor law assessments in 
1868 :-— 

“That a demand note should be left with each ratepayer on the 
“rate being made, stating the amount of the requisition, the rate in 
‘“‘ the pound for each purpose, and the period for which the rate is 
‘¢ made, the rateable value of the premises, the amount of the rate 
‘* thereon, and of each payment.” 

There should be one assessment for all purposes, as there is in 
Treland—property, being rated to the full assessed value, or partially, 
according to the nature of the tax and the kind of occupation. The 
existing machinery of collection for imperial purposes should be 
utilised, and there should be only one collection for all kinds of 
taxation. The local taxes should be levied at the same time and 
with the same regularity as the imperial taxes. The system of 
taxation initiated by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
reference to the assessed taxes, which obliges the taxpayer to bring 
the tax to the treasury, instead of the treasury collecting the tax by a 
door-to-door visitation, is well worthy of a trial. It is already in 
full operation in Paris and New York. In the latter city 5 per cent. 
per month is charged for the first month of arrears, 10 per cent. for | 
the second; but arrears are very rare; and in both cities the result of 
the plan is reported to be very satisfactory. If it could be adopted 
in England, it would ensure further economy in collection, and the 
only doubt about its advisability is whether the time lost to the 
community is not worth more than the money saved by the disuse 
of paid collectors. 

Many other defects which exist in the details of management 
might also be mentioned. One board levies a separate rate for each 
separate object, and another board levies everything under a single 
consolidated rate, and whilst in one district this consolidated rate is 
subdivided in the demand note into its component parts, in another 
no information whatever as to its composition is given to the rate: 
payer. Again, the objects of the county rate are the same ia 
boroughs as they are in counties, but as a rule these corporate towns 
retain the privilege of taxing themselves, and a separate borouga 
rate has to be levied for purposes which ought more properly to be 
included in a comprehensive county rate. Again, in the same area 
of taxation, different boards, with similar functions, often exercise 
separate authority, as, for instance, where a local board is established 
in a, town, which is also under the control of improvement commis- 
sioners. It also sometimes happens that the same board fulfils the 
duties of two distinct bodies; as for instance where a town council 
is also a local board. In that case thera may be, and actually often 
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are, two different sets of officials; two offices, two sets of books, two 
banking accounts, and two days of meeting under circumstances 
which common sense would say are peculiarly fitted for the simplicity 
of one administration. But these and similar difficulties would no 
longer exist under the plan suggested. It would also produce another 
urgent reform, viz.: an equalisation of all rates in the metropolis, 
and all large towns. At present the variation in amount in different 
districts is very large; as, for instance, in Hampstead and the city 
of London, the average rates amount altogether to little more than 
Is. in the pound, whilst in Bethnal Green they are more than 53s. 
In Liverpool the differences, though not so great, are still consider- 
able, and Toxteth Park, Kirkdale, Hverton, and Liverpool proper, 
all pay in different proportions. 

In discussions concerning the reform of local institutions, State 
interference is often recommended whenever municipal bodies 
neglect any of their duties. It is submitted that that is too much 
a derogation from the integrity of the local principle. Local 
government ceases to be local if the State steps in to set it right 
whenever it happens to be a little out of gear. Provided that the 
municipal .body truly represents the locality, if it chooses to swell 
its rates by its own mismanagement, or disturb the comfort of the 
community by its neglect, it ought, nevertheless, as a rule, to be left 
alone, and allowed to work out its own reform through its own 
mistakes. It is only when the maladministration is such as to 
seriously affect the national wellbeing, that the State is entitled to 
interfere, and it should never be forgotten that every such inter- 
ference is a distinct limitation of the local principle. But such a 
limitation must be admitted as necessary. In such cases, however, 
the State should only interfere as far as is necessary to set the main 
errors right, and should not dictate every detail of management. 
Applying these remarks, the State should only legislate in the 
proposed reform as to the main principles, and details should only 
be matters of suggestion, much in the same way as at present 
recommendations are made by the Poor Law Board to boards of 
guardians. The readjustment of the incidence of taxation, for 
instance, is a State necessity ; the reform of the county boards, the 
establishment of the representative principle, the proper distribu- 
tion of the areas of taxation, and a classification of rates according 
to their importance, also come within that category. Important as 
the other matters are, they are details which ought, or ought not, to 
be adopted according to the will of each district. 


XXITX.—Concluston. 


If there were only two local governing bodies, forming as it were 
provincial and district parliaments, and holding the appomtment 
Z 2 
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and control of the various executive departments, there would then 
be more temptation to the best men in the community to offer 
themselves as candidates for election. The narrow policy and the 
want of permanence of design, which is now said to be the prevail- 
ing fault of our local boards, would pass away with their excessive 
number and complex mechanism. There would then be some hope 
of the adoption of some of the great schemes which have been 
proposed for the improvement of the people and the extinction 
of pauperism. ‘The power now possessed by poor law guardians to 
give relief by way of loan, which would save many a workman 
from the disgrace of pauperism, might cease to be a dead letter. 
Local authorities would perhaps begin to see that the redemption 
of waste lands, and the making of new roads, is a means of employing 
operatives in times of casual distress generally, and not only during 
the Lancashire cotton famine. ‘The extension of such schemes as 
that of boarding-out of pauper orphans, the children of the State, 
might be hoped for. The improvement of the dwellings of the 
working classes, the utilisation of the sewage of towns, the creation 
of people’s parks and recreation grounds, the institution of libraries 
and museums, baths and wash-houses, would become general rather 
than.exceptional. The migration of the working classes from one 
part of the kingdom to another, according to the demand for labour, 
might be directed with care and skill, and such migration might be 
supplemented, when labour is really redundant, by a judicious 
scheme of emigration. ‘The provision of a channel by which labour 
should flow naturally to the place where labour is needed, first at 
home, and then to the colonies, would not only be an inestimable 
boon to the working classes, but would also greatly relieve the poor 
rate. All these and other great results might be hoped for from an 
enlightened administration, but they are expected in vain from the 
present governing bodies. 

If the reforms proposed be adopted, the system of local rating 
would become as legitimate a source of national pride as is now the 
imperial system of taxation, whilst at present the clumsy inequity 
of the one almost throws into the shade the skilful justice of the 
other. For imperial purposes the people tax themselves through 
their representatives, and the entire administration is under the 
national control. For local purposes the people are taxed, but not 
always by themselves, and their representatives have only a divided 
authority in the administrative boards. Hach department of the 
national expenditure is under the supervision of one man, who is 
himself responsible, as a member of the government, to the parlia- 
ment, and through the parliament to the people. In local affairs 
there is no responsible individual at the head of any part of the 
executive, and there is no truly representative parliament to which 
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such responsibility might be due. In the State taxation every 
member of the State pays according to his ability, no class is unduly 
taxed, and no taxpayer is without a voice in both the imposition 
and the expenditure of the taxes. The local rates are paid by one 
class of the community only, and that class has only a partial voice, 
either in the imposition, or in the expenditure. The imperial taxes 
are contrived, as well to the convenience of the taxpayer, as to the 
economy of the administration. The inconveniences and wasteful 
management of the local system are a byeword throughout the 
country. 

But the reforms contemplated would remove all these short- 
comings. The rates would be fairly imposed on those who ought 
to contribute ; they would be paid on a uniform assessment, in one 
consolidated rate; they would be collected in the most economical 
manner; the administration would be on the proper basis of repre- 
sentation, and our local system would, in fact, cease to be a national 
scandal, and become a just source of national pride. 
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On the Rave of Interest,—and the Errucrs of a Hien Bang-Rate 
during CommERciAL and Monetary Crises. By R. H. Patrersoy, 
Hsa. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, May, 1871.] 


He Rate of Interest is the most important practical point in the 
wide question of Monetary Science; also, by its effects upon the 
profits of industrial enterprise, it is one of the most important 
elements which influence the wellbeing of a community. 

Ags nearly all our trade is carried on by means of Credit, the 
Rate of Interest (one form of which is the Rate of Discount) forms 
a deduction from the profits of industry, and it may rise so high as 
to absorb all those profits. When the rate is low or moderate, 
many industrial undertakings can be carried on, which must be 
abandoned when the rate becomes high. Under a high rate of 
interest, the only kinds of trade which can be carried on are those 
which yield more than the ordinary rate of profits, or which are 
conducted by great capitalists, who can afford to stand a temporary 
loss. The trader of moderate means, or the rising man who seeks 
to compensate his lack of capital by industry and ability, has at 
such times to go to the wall; and has the mortification to see his 
business appropriated, or his stock bought up, by some large 
capitalist, who can not only withstand the hard times, but make a 
profit by buying up the depreciated goods of his smaller neighbours 
or rivals in the trade. 

As the rate of interest rises, one class of business after another 
becomes unprofitable. The national industry is contracted, labour 
is robbed of its wages, and thousands of the working classes are 
thrown out of employment. Turgot, by a grand and striking 
figure, has likened the rate of interest to a flood-level, ‘‘ below 
* which all labour, all cultivation, all industry, all commerce, cease. 
‘Tt is like a sea spread over a vast country: the summits of the 
‘“‘ mountains rising above the waters, and forming fertile and culti- 
‘‘ vated islands. But if that sea begins to ebb, in proportion as the 
“level of the water falls, the slopes of the mountains, then. the 
“plains and the valleys, come into view, and give birth to all kinds 
“of produce. The rise or fall of the flood-level to the extent of a 
“ single foot suffices to inundate, or to give to cultivation, immense 
“ tracts of country.” So it is with the Rate of Interest. Every 
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rise to the extent of a single per cent. above the ordinary level 
tends to suppress some branches of industry; and when the rate 
rises to 10 per cent., all trade becomes woefully contracted,—the 
field of labour is almost submerged, and scores of our merchants 
and thousands of our working-classes perish beneath the rising 
flood. 

The Rate of Interest, speaking roundly, means the charge for 
loans of Money,—as the words Rent and Hire mean the charges 
for loans of the other kinds of property. The rate of interest 
includes, as one of its forms, the Rate of Discount,—.e., the charge 
which banks make for allowing their customers to draw upon them 
for Money in exchange for the deposit of suitable securities; in 
other words, in exchange for other kinds of property of a readily 
negotiable kind. And as banks are the great reservoirs of Money, 
and are the sole source from which a supply of general currency— 
whether coin, notes, or cheques—can be obtained, the rate of dis- 
count (or, as it is usually called, the Bank-rate) is the main element 
which regulates the rate of interest throughout the country. When 
the bank-rate is high, private individuals demand a higher rate of 
interest for the use of their money than when the bank-rate is low. 
A railway company, for example, has to pay more for its loans 
(debentures) when the Bank-rate is high: and the same is the 
case in regard to all other transactions of a similar kind. As 
loans of money are frequently made for long periods, as in the case 
of mortgages, &c., the rate of interest charged for them does not 
invariably correspond with the rate of discount, 7.¢., the bank-rate 
of the day. Nevertheless the Rate of Discount is the main element 
of consideration which regulates the rate of interest throughout a 
country : and consequently it is a matter of the highest importance 
to ascertain the causes which occasion its fluctuations. 

The special function of banks, and their sole function apart from 
the receiving of money in deposit, is to ‘‘mobilise”’ property—to 
give general currency, in the form of coin, notes, or cheques, 
in exchange for securities in the form of commercial currency 
(bills), or other kinds of negotiable property. The cost of making 
those exchanges, plus a profit on the transaction, constitutes the 
Bank-rate, or Rate of Discount. 

The ‘‘ Bank-rate,”’ as is well known, means the mimunum charge 
which the Bank of England makes upon its loans and discounts: 
and it is in this sense that I employ the term throughout this 
Paper. lHvery bank uses several rates of discount simultaneously,— 
the rate varying with the time which a bill has to run, and with the 
quality of the security offered. But, by using the word Bank-rate 
solely and exclusively as meaning the mimimum charge for loans 
and discounts, I get rid of all questions as to the quality of the 
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securities offered, and reduce the question simply to the power and 
willingness of the banks to give loans.* 

The Bank-rate then, is the minimum charge at which banks are 
willing to carry on their business,—which business 1s to supply the 
public with coin of the realm and banking-currency (notes and 
cheques) in exchange for good negotiable securities deposited with 
the banks. This charge represents (1) the cost which a banking 
company incurs in keeping up its establishment, viz., the rent of the 
premises, salaries of managers and clerks, &c.; (2) the cost of 
supplying banking-currency and specie in exchange for commercial 
currency (bills) and other kinds of readily negotiable property ; and 
(3) a profit on the business. 

The first and third items of this charge (namely, the costs of the 
establishment, and a profit on the business) are easily understood ; 
it is the second item only which requires elucidation,—namely, the 
cost involved in giving coimand banking-currency in exchange for 
negotiable kinds of property. A bank is lable to pay the amount 
of all such exchanges in coin of the realm ; and the cost of banking 
accommodation depends upon the form in which the accommodation 
is required, viz., whether in cheques, in notes, or in specie :— 

(1). If payment of those exchanges (discounts) were required 
only in the form of Cheques, the cost to the banks of a country, as 
a whole, would be nil: for it would merely involve, by means of 
the Clearing System, the transfer of so much credit (based upon 
securities) at the Bank of England from some of the banks to 
others. (2). If payment were required in Notes, the cost of the 
transaction would be equivalent to the amount of specie (bearing 
no interest) which the banks require to keep on hand to preserve 
the convertibility of the notes,—%. e., to meet the demand which 
may be made upon them to give coin in exchange for their notes: 
which usually is a mere trifle—the notes of a bank of good credit 
never being cashed by their holders except as a means of obtaining 
“small change.” (8). But if payment of those exchanges is 
required from banks in the form of specie, the cost of the transac- 
tion becomes serious. And as all banks are liable to this demand 
for specie in exchange for the securities which they discount, they 

* Even during the worst Crisis, the great majority of the securities brought to 
the banks for loans and discount are of the most unexceptionable kind; the banks 
have no doubt whatever that the individuals who offer those securities will meet 
their engagements. The high rate charged at such times for advances upon these 
first-class securities is owing simply to a deficiency of the medium for making those 
advances. A rise of the “ Bank-rate ”’—7.e., the minimum rate of discount—is 

due to the single cause of a scarcity, on the part of the banks, of the currency 
with which loans and discounts have to be made. In short, the “ Bank-rate’’ is 
raised independently of the quality of the securities offered, and simply because the 


amount of currency which the banks have at their disposal is limited, while the 
demand and competition for it on the part of the public is greater than usual. 
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must keep on hand or in reserve an adequate stock of specie for 
this purpose,—the loss of interest upon which specie constituting a 
cost or outlay on their business, which cost (plus their profits) must 
be covered by the Bank-rate,—the charge which banks make upon 
those who deal with them. 

Under a free and natural system of banking, therefore, the cost 
which banks incur in meeting the liabilities which they take upon 
themselves by the discount of bills, is represented by the amount 
of specie which they have to keep im hand to meet the demands which 
may be made upon them for payments in specre. 

But under our present monetary system, banking does not exist 
in a free and natural condition. And this has an important influence 
upon the rate of discount; for every unnecessary restriction upon 
the issue of bank-notes tends to, and in times of crisis does, seriously 
heighten the bank-rate. In the interests of Industry, which is the 
basis of national prosperity, care should be taken that no other 
restrictions are placed upon the issue of bank-notes than such as 
are indispensable to render the notes a safe and acceptable currency 
for the community. 

A single illustration will suffice to show the artificial difficulties 
which may be placed upon the supply of currency by monetary 
legislation. No one doubts that if our Government wanted a loan of 
fifteen or twenty millions sterling, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could get it readily and upon easy terms. It would be subscribed 
in the City in the course}of a few hours. But if it were required 
that the loan should be paid on a certain day, at Somerset House, in 
the form of Money, whether gold or bank-notes, the loan (under our 
present monetary system) could not be got. There is reserve- 
wealth enough in the country; but how is it to be loaned? How 
is it to be advanced in the form of Money to the Government? 
Fifteen or twenty millions in gold or notes, in excess of the 
ordinary amount of currency, would be needed on a single day, 
‘between the hours of 10 and 4, for the one purpose of withdrawing 
deposits from the banks in cash and paying the subscriptions to the 
loan. And as none of the metropolitan banks, except the Bank 
of England, are allowed to issue notes,—and as the other English 
banks are prohibited from extending their fixed issues even for 
a single day or hour, however great may be the demand for their 
notes on the part of the public,—it is obvious that the fifteen or 
twenty millions in notes or gold, needed for the exceptional and 
momentary purpose of subscribing to the loan, would require to be 
furnished by the Bank of England. But the Bank, under the 
present system, could not do this, or anything like it. 

All that would be wanted, in such a case, is a momentary supply 
of bank-notes. But most of the large banks at present are not 
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allowed to issue notes of their own at all; and such of the pro- 
vincial banks as are allowed to issue notes are prohibited from 
doing so beyond a fixed amount, however willing the public may 
be to take the notes of those banks. Hence, in this supposed case 
of the Government loan, however abundant the amount of wealth 
ready to be loaned, the Government could not get the loan taken 
up,—simply from a want of the medium by which the required 
amount of wealth must be transferred. Capitalists may be ready 
to lend,—the Government is ready to receive; yet the loan could not 
be made. The extra amount of bank-notes, in this case, would be 
needed only for a few hours: by next morning they might all be 
returned to the Bank of Hngland, and cancelled. This would be. 
the natural way of settling such a transaction,—and it is the way in 
which such transactions used to be settled. But, under the monetary 
laws passed in 1844-45, such an increased issue of banking-currency, 
however momentary, is impossible. 

By far the most important natural cause for a rise in the bank- 
rate, is the requirement for specie—the extent to which specie is 
demanded by the persons who get their bills discounted by the banks. 
We all know how vast, indeed how terrible, are the effects produced 
in this country by a heavy demand upon the banks for gold, in 
consequence of the effect which such a drain produces upon the 
rate of discount, chiefly by limiting the power of the banks to issue 
notes. Nevertheless 1 make bold to say, that under a rightly con- 
stituted monetary and banking system, no such disastrous results 
would be produced; and the rate of discount would be raised only 
to an extent adequate to cover the cost to the banks of providing them- 
selves with the required amount of specie. A point upon which we 
shall speak in the sequel. 


Having made these general remarks upon the causes which 
naturally regulate the Rate of Interest, I come to the effects of a 
high bank-rate during Monetary Crises of all kinds, whether 
commercial or banking—whether originating with trade or with 
the banks. In fact these calamities always, to some extent, occur 
simultaneously. They go hand in hand. A crisis may originate 
either in the one form or in the other—either with banking 
or with trade—and either trade or banking may be the greater 
sufferer: but the fortunes of both are more or less involved. A 
Commercial crisis menaces the credit of banks, by lessening or 
partially destroying the value of the commercial and other secu- 
rities which form the chief portion of a bank’s assets; a Banking 
crisis brings fatal embarrassment upon the commercial classes, by 
the general contraction of banking-accommodation which at such 
tumes takes place, and also by a locking up of the reserve-wealth of 
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those classes in such of the banks as are forced to suspend pay- 
ment. In either case an internal drain, an increased demand or 
requirement for Money, ensues. 

A Banking Crisis is generally—indeed, except in the case of a 
political panic or fear of invasion, is always—a secondary symptom 
of financial embarrassment. It is bankruptcies and losses in other 
quarters which occasion the distrust which eventuates in a run 
upon the banks. It is the failure of large mercantile houses, or of 
financial companies, which begins the mischief; and thereupon 
distrust attaches to the banks which are known to have been con- 
nected with the fallen establishments. 

A Commercial Crisis may originate from various causes; but 
whatsoever be its origin, its monetary features are in every case 
identical. At the outset, it usually affects only some one great 
branch of trade. As failures multiply, the credit of the firms 
engaged in that trade is shaken: their bills (the wholesale currency 
of commerce) are regarded with distrust, and their creditors require 
payment in the more solid form of banking-currency; and as even 
bank-cheques are in some cases refused when offered in payment by 
merchants connected with the embarrassed trade, a greater demand 
than usual arises for Money, chiefly in the form of bank-notes.* 

When this increased demand for bank-notes takes place, the 
banks raise the rate of discount. Say that the bank-rate, or 
munimum charge for discounts, is increased from 5 to 10 per cent., 
let us see what are the consequences. Firstly, as regards the public. 
A rise of 5 per cent. in the bank-rate is of course a corresponding 
loss to the trading public: but in truth the loss is far greater. A 
merchant has not merely to pay 5 per cent. more for the discounts 
by which trade is carried on; but, at the same time, the markets are 
depressed to the extent of 20 or 30 per cent. So that, at such times, 
the merchant or manufacturer loses not only by the extra 5 per 
cent. charged upon his bills, but four or five times as much upon 


* It is a great mistake (frequently made) to suppose that an increased require- 
ment for Money is synonymous with an increased demand for Capital in general. On 
the contrary, such an increase of monetary requirements may, and usually does, 
coexist with a decrease in the demand for capital in general. This is notably the 
case during every commercial panic. Whenever from any cause, any large failures 
or suspensions take place, the demand for capital as a whole diminishes,—but the 
demend for money augments. Every failure or suspension necessarily diminishes 
the amount of business, and consequently the demand for the use of capital on loan. 
The suspended firms, of course, entirely cease business; and the panic or distrust 
occasioned by the suspension of those firms, compels other firms to contract their 
operations. Hence the demand for capital as a whole is lessened. But the monetary 
requirements of the commercial classes increase. An increased supply of bank-notes 
is required, although the ordinary amount of business is diminished. The effect, 
then, is simply the same as if an increased demand arose for some particular com- 
modity—say cotton or iron—for one kind of capital, while the general demand for 
capital is greatly lessened. 
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his ordinary sales. Although the banks get only 5 per cent. more 
upon their discount-business, the trading community loses about 
25 or 30 per cent.* As the bank-rate rises, the markets become 
depressed,—goods no longer bring their usual price; and this of 
course produces more failures, and thereby aggravates the crisis. 

In fact, during a crisis, every rise of the bank-rate (whether 
necessary or not we do not now say) necessarily aggravates the 
crisis, producing more failures. It also produces an increased de- 
mand for banking-accommodation from three separate but analogous 
causes :— 

Firstly, as Commercial currency at such times falls partially into 
disrepute (merchants being unwilling to take payment in bills to 
the same extent as usual, from distrust of each other’s solvency) an 
increased supply of Banking-currency (notes or cheques) is needed 
to take its place. Secondly, the demand for banking-accommodation 
is further increased at such times, owing to the fact that a high 
bank-rate produces a fall of prices, a depression of the markets; for, 
rather than make the usual sales of their goods in a stagnant 
market, merchants take a greater amount of their bills than usual to 
the banks to be discounted. Thirdly, as even cheques fall partially 
into disrepute at such times—not so much from distrust of the 
bank upon which they are drawn, but from a doubt as to whether 


* I have not at hand any commercial price-list relating to the Crisis of 1866, 
but, during the shorter and less severe Crisis of 1857 (when the Bank-rate was 
raised from 54 to 10 per cent. in a month), the fall of prices in the markets is 
shown in the following extract from the “Commercial Daily List’? of November, 
1857, which gives the prices of the under-mentioned articles before and during that 
Crisis :— 


S. id. Scale, 

“Tallow, which averaged 60 -— isnow 50 — per cwt. 
Sugar, ” or ” Secat ” 
Cotton, t sa Ny PE — 6 per lb. 
Scotch pig-iron ,, 6001s: 50 6©— per ton. 
Saltpetre ; ie; 45 — per cwt. 
Rice ) a ner 10 — per lb. 

Suk ” Barc aoe 20 — ” 
Linseed 6 howe ar 58 — per quarter. 
peril nN AO FP owas 32. per-cws. 

Tin ” BS 5 oi ” LAS 5 ” 

Tea (congou) ,, BRS Wrongs r — per lb. 
Pimento t BA WIR UII - 3 Fe 
Turmeric . OO! ae IE 30 — per cwt. 
Shellac A i200 =<", 80 - os 

Jute pe Ph ems ha 20 — ee 

Hemp ” 36 fs ” SO cokin 2”? #3 


“ Here,” as the “Commercial Daily List’ says, “is a fall of 27 per cent. 
“within a fortnight.” I select this statement on account of its precision, although 
it does not express the full extent of depreciation which sometimes takes place 
during a monetary crisis. 
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the person who offers the cheque in payment really has a balance in 
bank to meet it—a larger proportion than usual of the amount of 
the discounted bills is withdrawn from the banks in notes and coin. 

Hence a high bank-rate not only produces great loss to the 
trading community, but reacts upon the banks by increasing the 
demand for money. Within certain limits, this is a great source of 
gain to the banks: for thereby they actually obtain more business 
while charging an exceptionally high price for the commodity in 
which they deal—namely, Money. The only thing they have to 
dread is, lest the crisis should become a Panic,—lest the commercial 
losses and failures should be so serious as to affect the credit of the 
banks themselves, and produce a run for Deposits. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that the raising of the bank-rate 
when more currency is required, is not owing to any increased cost 
which the Bank of England (the great fountain of our currency) 
at such times takes upon itself. The Bank, as is well known, takes 
no measures to provide itself with more gold, in order that it may 
increase its note-issues to the required amount; it simply lends the 
notes which it has at a higher price. 

Under the old system, which existed for a century and a-half, 
the Bank of England and all the other banks did not make any 
material change in the Bank-rate when more notes were required 
by the public; speaking roundly, they simply lent out, at the 
ordinary rate, as many notes as they could do with safety to 
themselves,—making a good profit by so domg. And when, owing 
to Government loans or other causes, the banks’ stock of specie 
was reduced, they simply adopted the process of correspondingly 
contracting their discounts. Now, whatever defects there may have 
been in the old system, it had one most important consequence,— 
namely, that the banks could never be charged with turning the 
difficulties or calamities of the public to their own advantage. If 
the public wanted more bank-notes, the banks were ready to supply 
them at the ordinary rate, content with the gain arising from an 
increase of business; on the other hand, if a foreign drain of specie 
occurred, the banks suffered along with the public,—contracting 
their discounts, and thereby losing a part of their ordinary profits.* 
But under the modern system, however better it may be in some 
respects, in times of monetary difficulty the banks and the public 
are arrayed against one another. For, when more currency is 
needed by the public, the banks make a double profit; for, while 
extending (at no cost to themselvest) their note-issues, they likewise 


* See Tables, Appendix A. 

+ This is true at least of all the English banks of issue. The Scotch and Irish 
banks, on the other hand, have to provide themselves with more gold in order to 
extend their note-issues ; but the cost so incurred is very trivial compared with their 
gain on their increased issues in the form of discounts. 
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charge a higher price for them. And when a foreign drain of gold 
takes place, the banks actually make their own difficulty a source of 
gain to themselves, by charging more for their notes without taking 
a single step to get more gold. 

But it may be said that although a rise of the rate of discount 
is a source of profit to the banks, such a step is advantageous as 
tending to strengthen their position. It is needless to say that such 
is not the case during a banking crisis—that is to say, when there 
is a run upon the banks for Deposits: for, however high the bank- 
rate may.be raised, it cannot offer the least obstruction to a with- 
drawal of deposits, which every depositor is free to make without 
any charge. Indeed when a bank is run upon, its rate of discount 
becomes a merely nominal affair, seeing that, under such circum- 
stances, the bank must stop discounting altogether—its whole 
resources being needed to meet the run for deposits. 

But putting out of view a banking crisis, let us see in what way 
(Gf any) a high rate of discount strengthens the position of banks 
during a monetary crisis in which there is no run upon the banks. 
The only way to strengthen the position of banks, is to enable 
them either to obtain a larger supply of notes and coin, or else to 
lessen the demand upon them for notes and coin. During a Crisis, 
an elevation of the bank-rate effects neither of those objects. 
Undoubtedly, i ordinary times, a rise of the Bank-rate tends to 
lessen the demand for discounts; but the opposite effect is produced 
whenever the monetary difficulty attains the aggravated form which 
is called a Crisis. At such times, the higher the Bank-rate, the 
greater becomes the demand for money upon the banks. As 
already shown, it does so (1) by depressing the markets, and 
thereby rendering it advantageous to traders to discount every 
bill in their portfolio rather than get the money they need by 
forcing sales at a heavy loss; and (2) by shaking credit, so that 
notes and coin are required in many cases where a bill would, 
in ordinary circumstances, be accepted in payment. From these 
two causes a high rate of discount, instead of strengthening the 
position of banks, tends to produce an increased demand upon 
them. No doubt it temporarily increases a bank’s profits: for 
example, the Rest (or undivided profits) of the Bank of England 
rapidly increases during a Crisis,—and this increase of profits 
18 of course, per se, an addition to the Bank’s resources: but 
it is needless to say that, however important such an increase of 
profits may be to the shareholders, it is a mere bagatelle when 
viewed as an addition to the Bank’s resources, and is wholly over- 
borne by the increased demand for notes and coin, which always 
accompanies a great elevation of the rate of discount. In truth, 
so far from strengthening the position of the banks, a high rate 
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of discount during a Crisis not only produces a greater demand 
for notes and coin, but in consequence of the numerous com- 
mercial failures which take place, it tends to produce a Panic, 
and a run upon the banks for deposits—a drain upon its 
resources which, if persevered in, no bank, however powerful, can 
withstand. 

So far, then, we have seen that a high rate of discount, while 
adding to a bank’s profits, has no effect in strengthening its 
position. But there is one argument, primd facie a very strong one, 
which remains to be noticed,—namely, that a high rate of dis- 
count tends to strengthen the position of banks by “ checking the 
‘“‘ export and promoting the import of specie.’ This is the accepted 
theory: but in practice it breaks down, Firstly, because the banks 
of other countries are quite as wideawake as our own, and can check 
any drain upon them by raising the rate of discount to the same 
level as that of the Bank of England; so that the effect of this War 
of the Banks, while killing trade, is wholly inoperative as regards 
the international movements of specie. This War of the Banks was 
especially carried on from 1859 down to 1865, and to some extent it 
still prevails. But in the latter year, the Bank of France abandoned 
the practice,—it ceased to follow the elevations of the bank-rate in 
England; and, despite all the gloomy vaticinations of financial 
authorities upon the subject, the result entirely justified the course 
taken by the Bank of France. Had the Bank of France continued 
to follow the lead of the Bank of England, it would have extended 
our Crises of 1865-66 to France, and produced great commercial 
and financial disasters to that country; whereas, by acting wholly 
independently, France was saved, and not even a tremor of the 
Crisis of 1866, so terrible for this country, passed across the British 
Channel. The explanation is twofold: first of all, the holders of 
invested money are not so ready to change their investments as 
is commonly supposed—they are slow to sell out and invest in foreign 
securities, or send their money abroad on loan, merely from a tem- 
porary increase of the bank-rate. This holds good under all 
circumstances; but when, as in 1866, the elevation of the bank-rate 
is accompanied by a Panic, it tends directly to destroy credit: 
it frightens foreigners from investing in our securities. Indeed, 
under such circumstances, instead of attracting specie from abroad, 
a high bank-rate has the opposite tendency ; so that, owing to the 
collapse of credit in this country, foreigners, instead of taking our 
bills as usual, demand payment in specie. 

By killing Trade, a high bank-rate makes money redundant 
after the Crisis is past; but during the Crisis, it unquestionably 
tends to increase the demand for notes and specie, and thereby 
weakens the position of the banks. 
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The Bank of England, it must be observed, takes no steps to 
procure gold in order that it may extend its note-issues when more 
currency is required by the public. During a crisis—as in 184/, 
1857, and 1866—it simply goes on raising the bank-rate until the 
demand for notes, intensified by the high bank-rate and the con- 
sequent depression of the markets and widespread failures, becomes 
too much for it: and thereupon the Bank Act is suspended. The 
Government comes to the help of the Bank, while its rivals are allowed 
to become bankrupt. It would never do to have a failure of the Bank 
of England ; and what is more, the Bank has such immense resources, 
that its failure would be inconceivable, but for the absurd fetters 
which the Legislature has placed upon it. These legislative fetters 
and restrictions, however, weigh still more heavily upon the other 
English banks; and it is very unfair that other banks should be 
ruined while the Bank of England is always sure of being saved by 
the interposition of the Government,—namely, by the suspension of 
the Bank Act of 1844 so far as the Bank of England alone is con- 
cerned. This is a gross injustice to the other banks of the kingdom, 
and I am surprised that Parliament should have again and again 
assented to a procedure so wholly inconsistent with right and 
justice. I need not say that I do not object to the suspension 
of the legislative restrictions as regards the Bank of England. 
I should be too happy to see those fetters struck off altogether: 
at the same time it is too bad that other banks should be allowed 
to succumb under those artificial restrictions, while the Bank of 
England is always sure of having them suspended the moment 
itself is placed in jeopardy. The same injustice, moreover, is 
inflicted upon the commercial community: many a firm being forced 
to go into the “ Gazette”? before the suspension of the Bank Act, 
which, like many of its embarrassed neighbours, would have 
remained solvent had the suspension come sooner. 

These suspensions of the Bank Act prove two things: namely, 
not only the unworkable character of the Act (which has had to be 
suspended thrice within little more than twenty years from its 
passing), but also the needlessness of the restrictions so suspended. 
For, since the additional note-issues of the Bank (7.e., those in excess 
of the legislative restrictions) circulate freely, and in perfect repute, 
during the height of the most terrible panics, it is needless to say 
that they would be a perfectly safe and acceptable currency in 
ordinary times. This seems to me an unquestionable inference. 
But consider the immense hardship and loss to the commercial 
classes, indeed to the whole wellbeing of the nation, which arises 
from the ordinary maintenance of those artificial restrictions upon 
banking-currency. The restriction upon the power of our banks to 
issue notes, as we all know, again and again raises the rate of dis- 
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count to an exorbitant height,—with corresponding loss to the com- 
munity; and tends to aggravate every temporary commercial or 
monetary difficulty into a serious crisis. And yet, as is now proved 
by repeated experience, those restrictions are unnecessary; and 
the trade and commerce of the country have to suffer, simply 
because our statesmen in 1844 chose to pass perhaps the most 
absurd and disastrous Act which was ever placed upon the statute- 
book of this or any other country. 

And now a word as to the mode in which those suspensions of 
the Bank Act are made by the Government. When the Act first 
broke down in 1847, the Government of the day came to the help 
of the Bank in this way: it allowed the Bank to extend its note- 
issues to the extent of ‘two millions; but only on these two con- 
ditions—(1), that the profit upon the use of those extra note-issues 
should go to the Government; and (2), that the bank-rate should 
be kept at the highest point which it had reached. Now, if the 
Government supplied the Bank with two millions of notes, 
for the convertibility of which the Government was responsible, 
one could understand that the profit upon those notes should go 
to the State. But the Government, as is well known, does nothing 
of the kind; it takes no responsibility upon itself in connection 
with those extra note-issues, leaving the Bank entirely responsible 
for their convertibility. This, however, isa minor point. The great 
objections to this mode of suspending the Bank Act are, that by 
keeping the rate of discount at its highest point, and also by giving 
no profit to the Bank upon the extra note-issues, the result is to 
neutralise nearly the whole good obtainable from a suspension of 
the Act. It makes the Bank of England safe,—but that is all. It 
simply enables the Bank safely to carry on its business at a 
usurious rate of discount. Except in the event of a run for deposits 
being made upon it, the Bank has no motive whatever to make use 
of the powers so conferred upon it. Although the Act is sus- 
pended wholly in consequence of the statutory amount of currency 
proving inadequate to the requirements of the public, the Govern- 
ment suspends the Act in such a way as to give the Bank a direct 
interest in not issuing the extra amount of notes needed by the 
public. And in 1866 the Bank acted accordingly. It did not make 
use of the power conferred upon it; it did not issue a single one 
of the notes upon which it was to get no profit. As some 
gentlemen present are aware, it took every means to get in its 
own notes from the other banks. It did not stand upon punctilio 
in this matter—it virtually ‘‘sent round the hat” to the other 
banks, begging them to send into it every note they could possibly 
spare before the hour of closing, in order that the notes so obtained 
might rank among the assets of the Bank. But as to issuing 
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any of the two million notes upon which it was to get no profit, 
the Bank did nothing of the kind. 

Doubtless, in so acting, the Directors were influenced by a 
desire to uphold the honour of the Bank: they wished to show 
that the Bank could maintain itself without the help granted to it 
by the Government, but which was withheld from all the other 
banks. Yet surely this was a mistaken punctilio, when the in- 
terests of the community were at stake. It may be alleged thatthe 
public did not really suffer from this course, for that the Bank 
nevertheless discounted all the good securities brought to it. As 
to the actual fact I cannot speak ; but I must say that I think such 
an assertion in the highest degree improbable. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the desire of the Directors not to issue the extra 
and profitless notes placed at their disposal by the Government did 
not affect them in the conduct of their discount business. When 
they so eagerly scraped together their own notes from other banks, 
in order to maintain themselves without exceeding the limit of 
issues imposed upon them by the Bank Act, it is only natural 
to infer that this motive affected them likewise in their general 
business, and led them to refuse discount-accommodation which 
otherwise they would have freely given. 

Moreover, upon what principle does the Government proceed 
when, in suspending the Bank Act, it enjoins that this suspension ~ 
is not to be attended by any reduction of the exorbitant bank-rate 
then in operation? The 10 per cent. bank-rate then charged is due 
to the restrictions imposed by the Act wpon the note-issues of the Bank 
—the Bank has few notes to lend, and accordingly charges a famine- 
price for them. This is a result of the Bank Act; and when that 
Act is suspended, it is a strange thing that its worst effect should 
still be compulsorily kept in operation. Is the Government afraid 
that the Bank, which at such times has an absolute monopoly of 
the field, will charge too little for its loans? Such an idea is surely 
preposterous. 

The successive suspensions of the Bank Act, we repeat, are 
made in such a way as simply to maintain the solvency of the Bank 
of England, but in every other respect to leave the public and the 
other banks to bear the full hardships of the Act. Although the 
Bank of Hngland is made safe, the public are left to pay the 
famine price for banking-currency which the restrictions of the Act 
of 1844 have artificially created. 

It is needless to speak of the hardship to which the community 
are thus subjected. During the worst crisis, as in 1866, a very 
large proportion of the securities brought to the Bank for discount 
or loans were of the best possible description—some of them, such as 
Consols, being as good security as the Bank itself could offer. Yet 
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upon these first-class securities, 10 per cent. is the minimum charge 
of the Bank. Why? ‘There are only two reasons for a high rate 
of discount, namely,—owing either to the risky nature of the securi- 
ties offered, or from a scarcity of notes wherewith to make the 
required advances. As regards these first-class securities, obviously 
it is only on the latter reason (viz., a scarcity of notes) that a high 
bank-rate can be charged. And this scarcity of notes is wholly due 
to the arbitrary limitations imposed by the Act of 1844. Accord- 
ingly, when the Act is suspended, acknowledged to be unworkable, 
it is surely a grievous hardship to the community that they should 
still be compelled to pay, even upon Consols, an exorbitant rate 
of discount after the restrictions which alone rendered such a 
charge excusable have been suspended. 


Banks, like other trading establishments, are entitled to charge 
on their operations the highest rate of profit which they can get. 
_ But then, as in other trades, there should be free competition. 
When an increased demand arises for banking accommodation— 
whether from an increase of industrial enterprise, or from a 
commercial crisis,—banks find that they can increase the amount 
of their business; and every extension of a bank’s discount opera- 
tions tends to augment the bank’s profits, even though the rate 
of discount remaims the same. Accordingly, so far as profit is 
concerned, banks may with great advantage to themselves enlarge 
the amount of their discounts without exacting a further profit 
by raising their charge. On the other hand, it is natural that 
banks should seek to obtain the highest possible profit: and when 
the demand for banking accommodation is increased, they may justly 
say—‘It is true that an enlargement of our discounts is of itself 
“‘ very profitable to us; but if the demand is so urgent that we can 
‘‘ exact higher terms, by raising the rate of discount, and so obtain 
‘“‘a double means of profit, we are entitled to do so.” They may 
say, like other traders—“ There is an unusual demand for the com- 
‘“‘ modity in which we deal, and we are justified in turning the 
“* requirements or exigencies of the commercial classes to our own 
“profit to the greatest possible extent.” And so they are: 
provided that there be free competition, and no monopoly of the 
right to issue banking currency. 

But even if all banks alike were equal in the eye of the law— 
that igs to say, if they all had the same rights subject to the same 
conditions—the rate of discount may be abnormally affected by the 
nature of the legislative restrictions imposed upon the issue of | 
bank-notes. The Bank-rate, as we said at the outset, under natural 
circumstances, is determined chiefly by the cost which banks incur in 


meeting the habilities which they take upon themselves by the 
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discount of bills—which cost, we repeat, is represented by the 
amount of specie which they have to keep in hand to meet the 
demands which may be made upon them for payments in specie. 
But if legislation imposes any other condition than this upon the 
issue of bank-notes, the rate of discount is thereby exceptionally 
heightened. And in this country the restrictions upon the issue of 
banking-currency are so great as ever and anon to produce serious 
difficulties to the banks, and great loss to the public. 

The banking system of this country is at present subjected to 
the twin evils of Restriction and Monopoly; the consequences of 
which every year weigh more heavily upon the community. First, 
as to Restriction. Banking currency is simply the ewchange of 
one kind of negotiable property into another kind more widely 
negotiable. That is all. It is a conversion of commercial currency 
and other readily negotiable securities into general currency. 
Hence, on principle, to fix the amount of banking currency in a 
country is as absurd and indefensible as to fix the amount of com- 
mercial currency. More Trade requires more Currency. Commerce 
does its part by providing a currency of its own (bills). But what 
happens when there are no adequate means of converting this 
currency of trade into general currency—viz., notes and coin P 
Ever-recurring disasters alike to trade and to the community at 
large. Hver and anon the Measure of Value in this country is 
altered to such an extent as to produce most serious disasters. 
During those temporary fluctuations, the Bank-rate (at times from 
causes somewhat inscrutable*) is raised upwards of 100 per cent. 
above its ordinary level; and, as a natural consequence, prices in 
the great produce-markets fall 20 or 30 per cent. 

Secondly, as to Monopoly. Even if the amount of banking 
currency be not fied (by unwise legislation), the charge for it will 
not be regulated by the natural law of supply and demand if the 
right to issue it be a monopoly, possessed by a certain bank or 
banks, upon whom no check is imposed to prevent an abuse of their 
privileges. The Banks of France and Belgium have a monopoly of 
the banking currency of those countries ; but in both of these cases 
the State, while conferring a monopoly, has imposed a check upon 
the abuse of that monopoly. These banks may raise the rate of 
discount to any point they like, but they are not allowed to profit 
by any increase in their charges beyond the limit of 6 per cent. If 
these banks think it necessary for their security to raise the rate to 
7, 8, or 10 per cent., they may do so: but they can gain no more 
profit than if they charged 6 per cent. They are not permitted to 
convert thew difficulties into a means of increasing their profits. If a 


* See Table given in Appendix B. 
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monopoly of banking currency is to be established at all, this is the 
right way to proceed. In this country, on the other hand, the 
supply of banking currency, instead of being left free (as in all 
other countries) to expand with the growing wants of the com- 
munity, is restricted; and at the same time the right to issue it is 
a monopoly, against the abuse of which no precautions of any 
kind have been taken. 

The chief object for which Banking was established in this 
country was to issue banking currency as a substitute for metallic 
currency, the supply of which had even then become inadequate for 
the growing wants of the country. Banking in this country— 
as afterwards in France, America, and most other countries—was 
established primarily, we might say solely, for the purpose of issuing 
banking-currency, 7.e., notes convertible into specie on demand. 
Deposit-banking was almost unknown. It was as banks of issue 
that the Bank of England and the Bank of Scotland were estab- 
lished: banks of issue for the discount of bills and the making 
of loans—thereby supplying the community with currency in pro- 
portion to its requirements. Such, also, was the object for which 
the Bank of France was established ; and so subordinate even yet 
is its deposit-business, that that great and most successful estab- 
lishment is little else than a grand Bank of Issue, supplying the 
community with currency in accordance with their varying require- 
ments, through its loan and discount business—.e., in exchange 
for bills and other readily negotiable securities. 

Yet nowadays, in this country, banks are regarded as if they 
had no business to issue promissory notes at all. Hvery other 
branch of trade is allowed to utilise its credit in this way. Notes 
are to banks what Bills are to the rest of the community. What 
would be thought if the Government were to confer a monopoly of 
the right to issue bills upon a dozen commercial firms, and were to 
prohibit all the others from doing so? The result would be that 
the privileged firms would make use of their monopoly as a means 
of increasing their gains, howsoever disastrous the results of such 
conduct might be to the community, to the interests of Trade and 
the rights of Labour. 

Free trade is a good thing: but in order to be fully effective, the 
principle must be applied to that trade of trades—to the trade upon 
which all others depend,—namely, Banking. At present, free trade, 
even in its purely commercial aspect, is robbed of its due develop- 
ment by the opposite principle of Monopoly and Protection which 
vitiates our monetary system,—a system of “‘ Protection,” I venture 
to say, quite as vicious as that of the old Corn-laws. 


Lastly, as to the Remedies. The first thing to be done is to 
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abolish the existing monopoly of banking-currency. Whatever be 
the conditions which Parliament may think fit to impose upon the 
issue of banking-currency, let all banks alike, subject to those con- 
ditions, have equal rights. Let monopoly in banking die, as 
monopoly in all other trades has died. Secure the currency by all 
means. ‘lake whatever precautions Parliament may judge necessary 
to secure the validity of the note. But let all banks be equal in the 
eye of the law. Subject to the same conditions, let every bank 
alike have the power to issue bank-notes. 

I must reserve, till another opportunity of addressing you, a 
detailed statement of what seems to me the best and simplest means 
of establishing a free system of Banking: but its main conditions 
are these :—The right of issue to be confined to joint-stock banks, 
with a certain amount of capital paid-up, and also not paid up— 
7... in reserve till called for. The notes, besides being convertible 
on demand, to be secured by an equal or slightly greater amount 
of Consols deposited in a State Office, and also to constitute a first 
charge upon the assets of an insolvent bank. 

Under such a regime of freedom, the Rate of Discount would 
follow a natural course. The rate would certainly not be jiwed 
under the system which I propose, but its. variations would be 
infinitesimal compared with what they are at present. Under the 
New System, the rate of interest would in each case be accordant 
with the nature of the business carried on. For example, a bank 
which deals with agricultural customers, or others connected simply 
with the Home trade, would require to keep on hand a comparatively 
small amount of gold; for such banks are not affected by foreign 
drains of specie. In discounting the bills of its customers, or 
making advances to them upon securities, such a bank could always 
reckon that payment would be demanded from it only in notes,— 
seeing that notes alone are needed as domestic currency. It could 
also, for the same reason, reckon that payment of its deposits would 
only be called for in the same form. 

On the other hand, banks which deal with merchants connected 
with the Foreign trade, or with capitalists who frequently embark 
a portion of their wealth in foreign investments, would require to 
keep on hand, or at call, a comparatively large stock of specie. 
The latter class of banks might reasonably charge higher terms for 
their discounts than banks which are connected with the Home 
trade,—in order to compensate for the larger amount of specie 
which they have to keep on hand. Nevertheless, under the pressure 
of free competition, they would seek to meet the demands of their 
customers, and carry on their business, with as little outlay for dead- 
stock as possible. They would have recourse to the most economical 
means of providing specie when required. Instead of keeping a 
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large stock of gold on hand (lying unproductive in their vaults), 
they would keep a portion of their banking-reserve in the form of 
interest-bearing stock at Calcutta, Paris, New York, or such other 
places as their customers were most in the habit of dealing with ; 
so that, when any customer required to transmit money to these 
places, the bank would give him a bill or draft upon its agents. there, 
which would serve the same purpose as specie. 

Hence—and this is a most important part of the New System— 
the cost to the banks of cashing a portion of thew foreign securities 
would constitute the ONLY cause for raising the Bank-rate. The rise of 
the Bank-rate, in fact, would only take place to such an extent 
as to recoup the banks for the loss, if any, which they might 
sustain in supplying themselves with more specie,—say by the sale 
of a portion of their reserve of Foreign stock. Even say that there 
was a considerable loss upon such sales. Say, for example, that the 
Bank of England were in need of 5 millions of gold, and that, in 
order to procure this amount of specie, it had to incur a loss of 
Iz per cent., or 75,0001. This is an exaggerated estimate of the 
loss on such operations: indeed, Mr. Reuben Browning* states that 
in 1825 Baron Rothschild supplied upwards of 9g millions of specie 
to the Bank of England upon those terms (and nowadays the same 
operation could be effected at much less cost). Well then, a rise of 
the Bank-rate to the extent of even % per cent. for a year would 
more than cover the whole cost of that transaction! As the loan 
and discount business of the Bank of England ordinarily amounts 
to fully 20 millions sterling, a rise of merely 5 per cent.—say from 
4x to 5 per cent.—would suffice to yield to the Bank 100,000l. in 
twelve months (or in four months if the Rate were raised 15 per 
cent.), as a set-off against the 75,o00l. which the Bank spent in 
supplying itself with the 5 millions of additional specie. 

But our banks will not act thus,—they will not provide them- 
selves with more gold when gold is needed—(and indeed, no English 
bank save the Bank of England has at present any motive or reason 
to do so), until the existing system of Monopoly is abolished. And 
among the other advantages to be expected from a system of 
freedom and competition, is the establishment of an International 
Banking system,—which would be accomplished simply by extending 
our Clearing System to the leading banks of the world. In fact, if 
it were once extended so as to include London, Paris, New York, 
and Calcutta, the work would be as good as done,—and the other 
banks would quickly join. 

Once the New System which I propose is established, the gain 
to the public of all countries would be very great,—and greatest of 


* « The Currency.” By Reuben Browning. P. 34. 
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all to our own. England is the peculiar seat of Monetary Crises,— 
just as Egypt is of the Plague, and India of the Cholera. These 
monetary plagues are the bane and opprobrium of our country. Our 
Monetary system, I venture to say, is a disgrace to our civilisation ; 
and I hope the day is not far distant when our trading and manu- 
facturing classes, nay our whole community, will be relieved from 
the terrible periodical convulsions which owe their peculiar severity 
to the defects of a Banking system which, in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, is still based upon the vicious and antiquated 
principles of Monopoly and Restriction. 
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APPENDIX A, 


TABLE I.—Showing the Changes in the Bank of England’s Rate of Dis- 
count from 1695 down to the Passing of the Bank Act in the Autumn 
of 1844; and also the Amount of Coin and Bullion simultaneously 
held by the Bank subsequent to 1822. 


[000’s omitted from the bullion columns, thus 10,600, = 10,600,000.) 





























Year. Bank-rate. Bullion. ‘Year. Bank-rate. Bullion. 
Lee! | a ee eR ee 
Per cnt. £ Per cnt. £ 
From 1695 a 1836 June ...| 4 and 44 7,889 
to eet 4 and 5 Pee caren | Pc ae 6,325, 
. a “Ops as. 5 5,719, 
From 1762 | mf 
to 1822 5 io Maveserenners es 5 5,400, 
1892... 10,600, | 1888 Feb......... 4 and 5 9,543, 
os oe Baa 11,500,* | » Mar...) 4 10,015, 
ee Ae 2,800,* 
ge ca “¥ 1 1839) May........ 4 and 5 5,119, 
Da vcwthtte iss 6,201, 
yp dune %...1 5 5 2 Se 4,344, 
St Ouly..8.: L 3,785 
1826 Jan........ gand 5 | 3,000 | ” A, a = 3265, 
1827 Feb......... 5 2,460,* | 1840 Jan......... s and 6 83,454, 
»  AUg......... 4 L009 FL | Bebsscicass g 3,964, 
1 Lee F| 10)400,* } 1848 oe... F 6,590, 
seen AD: 6,800,* 
30%, dla: 10,000,* | 1842 April ....| 4 and « 7,032, 
sci] Pleas rae : 7,300,* ye NERY nes 4 11,700,* 
59 ee ad 4 6,400,* ! 
2 9,700, | 1843 vse 4 16,214, 
Oe ee 7,500,* 
on Ce | 6,200,* | 1844 Feb......... a 15,315, 


Note.—Compiled from statistics given in the Appendix to the “ Report of the 
“ Parliamentary Committee on Commercial Distress in 1848” (see Appendices 
Nos. 4, 7, and 13). And also from Francis’s “ History of the Bank of Eng- 
“land,” vol. ii, pp. 267—274. 

* The sums in the bullion column which are marked by an asterisk, represent 
the approximate amount, in most cases calculated upon the amount of bullion in 
the Bank on the 28th February and 31st August of each year. 

+ The amount of bullion in the Bank in January, 1826, I have estimated 
from the amount held at the end of the following month, making allowance for 
the rapid decline which was then taking place. 
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Taste I1.—Showing the Changes in the Bank of England’s Mintuum Rate of Discount 
Subsequent to the Passing of the Act of 1844; and also the Amount of Coin and Bullion 
held in the Issue Department by the Bank at the Date of each of these Changes. 


[000’s omitted from the bullion columns, thus 14,351, = 14,351,000.] 
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1844 Sept. 3 | 23 | 14,851, [1855 Sept. 27| 5 12,368, [1860 Nov. 28] 5 12,419, 
5 - Oct. Gi st | 11y6e,.8 4, Vee sLb-6 10,292, 











1845 Mor.13| 23 | 15,1481, ,, 18 oe 10,682, 
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ApprenniIx B. 





SEMI-CRISES OF 1864 AND 1865.—TABLE, showing the Average Amount of 
the Bank of E'ngland’s Stock of Gold, Reserve of Notes, and Discounts 
and Advances, for each Period between the successive Elevations of the 
Bank-Rate. 

















[000’s omitted. ] 
weed Balance of Imports and 
Period. Average | Average | Average Dj phitnd f Exports of Gold,— 
Coin and ae a sit a Marked Plus and Minus. 
Bullion. Notes. Advances. 
nee ae £ £& & £ 
15th June. JUNG. aired + 698,598 
27th July . fi 13,700, | 6,700, | 20,760, 6 Ey dochoias dt cs 474/641 
27th Jul 
3rd Biche \ 12,980, | 5,100, | 20,470, Z DIU s visconssiens + $5757 03 
3rd Aug. . 
(Harvest SE Pbovaieess.cars + 64e,476 
bir bo R 12,820, | 5,630, | 20,480, . Oebs ciesoservees +1 120,140 
ep 
7th Sept. . ) 
(Quarter- 
day and 
Goto r| 18,050, | 6,250, ,250, 9 NOV: secowvereen + 380,947 
drain) | 
22nd Nov. .) 
Excess of 
Imports + 353025943 
1865. 
‘ge 4 14,210, | 6,230, | 21,530,) 4 2 months... ++ 645,000 
22nd Sept. 4s 
~ 2 
24 13,000, | 4,360, | 24,170, 1; fs days .. + 100,000 
7th Oct. . 
7th Oct. . 
th Noy. . 
(s ea ap h 13,320, | 5,570, | 20,570, 4 9 weeks .... + 2,500,000 
drain) 
Excess of 
Imports ae 





I give these statistics in connection with the statement in the 
text that the elevations of the Bank-rate, or at least the extent of 
those elevations, are occasionally made upon not very intelligible 
grounds. And I think the statement is substantiated by the above 
statistics. As the “ Bank-rate” is the minimum charge for dis- 
counts and loans, which has to be paid even upon the best securities _ 
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(Consols included), it is obvious that it has nothing to do with 
doubtful securities, or with the risky or speculative character of the 
business carried on by any section of the Bank’s customers. Hence, 
an elevation of the Bank-rate, or minimum charge for discounts, can 
only be justified by a corresponding reduction of the Bank’s power 
to make advances—which is indicated by its Reserve of notes, 
whieh in turn is dependent upon its stock of gold. And the pre- 
ceding Table shows clearly that there was no such great change in 
the position or resources of the Bank as to account for the great 
elevations which took place in the Bank-rate,—in 1864, to the 
extent of 50 per cent., and in 1865 to the extent of 75 per cent. 

In the first place, during the semi-crises of 1864 and 1865, the 
drain upon the Bank was a purely domestic or internal one,— 
occasioned, in part at least, by those periodical Monetary Tides 
(such as Quarter-day, the Harvest, and the Scotch drain), to which 
I drew the attention of the Society last year.* There was no foreign 
drain of gold at all. On the contrary, during both periods, gold 
was flowing into the country in larger quantities than usual. In the 
months of 1864 during which the Bank-rate was raised from 6 to 
9 per cent., the imports of gold exceeded the exports by 33 millions 
sterling. In the months of 1865 during which the Bank-rate was 
raised from 4 to 7 per cent., the imports of gold exceeded the 
exports by 3; millions. Under the Bank Acts of 1844-45, it is gold 
alone that is taken into account; but to prevent any doubt as to 
the fairness of the preceding statement, I may add that the imports 
of silver during the critical months of 1864 exceeded the exports by 
about half-a-million sterling; and during the critical months of 
1865, they fell short of the exports by barely 100,000l. 

Secondly, observe the smallness of the variations in the lending 
power of the Bank (as evidenced by its stock of gold and reserve of 
notes) compared with the greatness of the changes in the Bank- 
rate. In 1864, a diminution of only 650,000/. in the Bank’s stock 
of specie was held sufficient to justify, or at all events accompanied, 
an elevation of the Bank-rate from 6 to g per cent. In 1865, 
a diminution of barely g00,0oo/. in its stock of specie was attended 
by an elevation of the Bank-rate from 4 to 7 per cent. Moreover, 
in neither case was this great rise in the Bank-rate occasioned by 
an increased demand for banking accommodation: for—with the 
exception of the ten days accompanying the Quarterly Monetary 
Tide in October, 1865, when the Bank-rate was suddenly raised 
from 4 to 7 per cent. (thereby producing a panic which of itself 
increased the demand for accommodation)—the average amount of 
the Bank’s discounts and loans was less than usual during those 
critical months,—in which respect those critical periods in 1864 and 
1865 entirely and substantially differ from a real Crisis, like those 
of 1847, ’57, and ’66, when the demand for banking-accommodation 
increased enormously despite the exorbitant height to which the 
Bank-rate was raised. 


* In the autumn of 1864 (if I mistake not, in the first week of October), there 
was also a drain of 500,0o00/. in specie to Ireland, some said owing to the Fenian 
Conspiracy, but more probably owing to the good harvest of that year, and still 
more, to the Dublin Exhibition. ; 
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On the GEOGRAPHICAL DistRIBUTION of INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES in 
Encnanp. By Hyp Crarxe, F.8.8., Foreign Secretary and 
Secretary for Comparative Philology of the Hthnological Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society, June, 1871.] 


Tue doctrine of the hereditary transmission of mental qualities was 
not very many years ago regarded as unphilosophical, as it still is 
by the great mass. My own attention was drawn to it long since, 
and it appeared to me desirable to collect facts for its statistical 
appreciation, which I did, but delayed their publication. Of late 
years the doctrine has become one admissible for speculation, and 
has occupied many men, while the book of Mr. Francis Galton has 
brought it prominently before the public. In that book much 
valuable matter is laid before us for consideration, and the labours 
of Darwin and others have contributed to gain for the subject the 
attention of men of thought. Under such circumstances my own 
contributions might have been dispensed with, but the subject has 
not been treated in the same way by Mr. Galton, and as well the 
labours of himself and others, as the experience of the years that 
have passed, induce me to bring the matter before the Statistical 
Society, as was long since intended. 

My apology will not be for the subject itself, but for my own 
imperfections in its treatment. If the numerical method of inves- 
tigation has those merits which we claim for it, then it will be 
capable of wider application, and of application to more momentous 
subjects than the enumeration of beeves and pigs, even though in 
the present state of our knowledge we can obtain a better census 
of the latter, and consequently fuller and more closely printed 
columns of figures. The utility of considering the question now 
immediately before us, requires little to be said by way of proof, for 
after all the question becomes one of the education of our popu- 
lation, one of the capacity which is allowed to us of improving, by 
culture and selection, the mental endowments of man. 

It is my own deficiencies which have to be regarded, and the 
difficulties which must attend all inquirers in the early stage, 
because, in order to apply figures safely, we must collect facts, a 
chief function which the founders of the Statistical Society assigned 
themselves, rather than that which has been most exercised by 
their followers, of reclassifying recorded facts. Our predecessors 
considered that the domain of knowledge was to be extended by a 
better statistical provision for the observation and accumulation of 
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facts, as well as for their digestion. In this respect many of our 
colleagues have nobly laboured by creating for us new fields of 
exertion, but it has not been without the reproach of those who, 
profiting by the mass of figures which our Government depart- 
ments have gathered together, bring out new and more certain 
results. Hence there is a disposition on the part of those who 
possess such good instruments and deal safely with them, to restrict 
others to their sole use, and to undervalue, as theoretical and 
speculative, the efforts of those who seek your co-operation in 
opening new ground under less advantageous circumstances. 

This we may fear on the present occasion, for the field of obser- 
vation is wide, and no one can embrace all its phenomena. We 
have not an absolute standard or unit on which we can rely, or 
think we can rely, like a pound of butter or a gallon of spirits. It 
is good for us sometimes that we should know that we have not 
absolute truth to deal with, nor conventional measures to which we 
may pin our faith in the absoluteness of credulity, on the ground 
that they may be symbolised by figures. The pursuit of truth is 
none the less noble, because we can never philosophically obtain 
absolute truth, and can only attain relative truth, for we gain a 
great deal when we know we seek truth by a right aim and by 
right methods. Even if we only attain a negative result, we have 
still profited by limiting the field of inquiry, and by reducing the 
approaches to the ultimate goal of our research. 

We must begin, and we must know the difficulties that beset us, 
the vastness of the phenomena, the impossibility of grappling with 
them in their entirety, and the necessity of selecting some portion 
which may serve as a sample and a means for judging of the whole. 
An absolute standard for mental phenomena, a gage by which we 
can numerically measure the positive force of the mind, is beyond 
us; but we may obtain very certain and useful results by a much 
lower effort. Indeed, in getting away from simple figures, and 
dealing with unequal quantities, we do not degrade our process of 
investigation, but we rather elevate it, when we enable it to deal, 
even humbly, with what may be regarded as incommensurables. 
If parallax of remotest stars evades the astronomer, if even such a 
vast unit of measure as the sun, as the sun’s system, becomes value- 
less, still we arrive at a minimum of distance, which is in itself a 
truth, nor are we without the means of relative comparison. The 
same may be said of the minimum measures of atoms and molecules. 
It is not the meanest exercise of our powers, and it is not the least 
test of the worth of that mode of reasoning cuitivated by statis- 
ticians, if, like the philosopher, we can sometimes deal with those 
values which are beyond ordinary means of appreciation, although 
we cannot at the same time realise all the numerical elements. 
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The variations and fluctuations in the human mind must be 
great, for we know that there are differences between man and man, 
and yet the nature of the mind must be the same inallmen. I 
brought before the British Association an observation of my own 
on this head. After a severe attack of fever, finding my bodily 
power reduced, it became a matter of anxicty to me to know 
whether my mental powers were affected, and I proceeded to test 
them in every way. The result was that the faculties appeared to 
be unimpaired, but that the rapidity of thought was diminished. 
Wishing to obtain a measure of this, I tested myself for literary 
composition, and found that, as compared with ten days before, the 
quickness of operation was lessened to one-fourth, or from 4 to 1, 
and it took many years before the former standard was attained. __ 

The statistical deduction to be drawn from this is, that an 
individual was numerically rated as 4 to 1, and attaining 4 again 
must have pulled through the stages of 4, 3, 2, 1,2,3, 4. The 
range is here something enormous, and yet it is evidently not 
extreme, for there may be greater degrees of debility and strength. 
We can assume a man of high intellectual power, and reduced to 
a low state of prostration, as giving us a wider range. We must 
also deduce this, that there were numbers of several values in the 
intermediate periods, and having ascertained this, we must be pre- 
pared to expect fluctuations also in which the rate shall rise and 
fall as 4, 2, 33 4,35 1,25 1,35 2, 3. | 

Thus in an individual there will be great variations in the 
mental standard at several periods of life, and in men these must 
also be affected by the states of waking and sleeping. 

The differences in children must be equivalent, and the danger 
must consequently be great of setting up any high rate as the 
standard for instruction in a public school. The result must be 
that a great number of children are really sacrificed, whatever the 
individual profit may be to a small minority. | 

The wider deduction is this, that if there is a great numerical 
variation in one man, so must there be between man and man, 
affecting widely the intellectual relations of society. Part of these 
variations are dependent on external circumstances, in the case 
cited on disease, and they are to some extent within human control, 
as by sanitary arrangements. So it is with regard to animals. In 
the latter we can modify the physical relations of the animal itself, 
and the propagation of those relations. We modify the bodily con- 
dition of men in the propagation of physical characteristics. The 
question then arises, is the transmissibility of mental or intellectual 
qualifications capable of being influenced P 

The first point is, consequently, can intellectual properties be 
continuous from generation to generation? The answer to this, 
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from many memorable examples is, that a distinguished son may 
follow a distinguished father, and, in the case of the Bernouillis, we 
have a series of generations more complete than that of the por- 
cupine men, or six-fingered men. While we recognise such facis, 
we are still beset with difficulties in the general consideration, 
because undoubtedly we do not get perpetual generations of mathe- 
maticians or of orators. 

A reason, which may be suggested for this, again raises a dif- 
ficulty. In the ordinary idea we conceive the transmission of pro- 
perties from father to son, but the mother must exercise an influence 
as well as the father, and the perpetuation, say of a mathematical 
disposition, becomes less possible at each generation, from incom- 
patible qualities in the mother. This, however, may be better 
considered a little later. 

The improvement of the intellectual faculties of the wealthier 
classes is pursued continually. In each generation they seek for, 
and are able to obtain, a liberal education, and they marry women 
of education. The experiment of improving the intellectual faculties 
of the wealthier classes has, therefore, been long in progress, and 
ought to be able to afford us reliable results, and evidence as to the 
practicability of perpetually increasing the intellectual capacity of 
the population. | 

We are here dealing with vague and general terms, because we 
cannot deal precisely with the whole population. We must speak 
of mind and intellect, without defining and without being able to 
regard the whole development in its right characteristics and 
results. We must, too, seek for available examples in some little 
common but easily recognisable manifestations of these faculties. 
This may conveniently, and even safely, be done by regarding the 
literary development of the population, because it is to some extent 
marked. Still, for such a purpose we get no further than this, that 
one man who has written a book is accepted to be as good as 
another, and Shakspeare is set down alongside of Pye. 

This, therefore, is the standard here taken for comparison—book 
production. The classes in easy circumstances have sought to 
produce Shakspeares, Miltons, and Newtons. These are among the 
highest expressions of the efforts made, and in this respect the 
higher values, bearing a relative proportion to the lower values, will 
stand for them representatively. If we get at some law resulting 
from literary manifestations, then that will serve to exemplify very 
fairly, to some extent, the conditions of intellectual manifestation 
generally. 

At the same time it must not be assumed that the object is to 
be attained by the mere investigation of simple hereditary trans- 
mission of faculties from father to son, for the more important 
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matter is to ascertain how far the external influence of the com- 
munity has affected the birth or production of men of ability, 
genius, or celebrity exemplified in intellectual endowments. 

One of the first operations is to arrange the names by localities, 
distributing them according to their towns and districts. On doing 
_ this, it will be seen that on the whole such men are rather born in 
towns than in the country ; and examples to the contrary, as those 
of Newton, Dryden, &c., admit of explanations which neutralise 
their apparent antagonism. 

On examining the local distributions, it will be found that there 
are differences in the groups, and that some of the groups are larger 
and more considerable than the others. London is a striking 
example of this, for of itself it absorbs a large portion of the con- 
stituents. If we test this for other countries, whether in ancient or 
modern times, we shall find the same thing. Rome and Athens will 
assert a metropolitan position, and so will Paris. A map of the 
geographical distribution of such elements will safely mark out the 
most famous cities of antiquity. A map of England, of France, of 
Germany, or of Italy, will show the like modern results. 

These results have some reference to population, for in a general 
view the larger the population of the city, the larger the number 
of selected names. On the other hand, the results have not an 
absolute relation to population, but chiefly to the town population. 
The town population being the smaller portion in each country, yet 
the larger number of names will belong to the town population and. 
not to the rural population, and on the whole the names which can 
be marked as first and second class will belong in the larger propor- 
tion to the town population. 

The names selected by me are taken from the ‘‘ Biographical 
“ Dictionary,” and consist of authors of works born before the 
beginning of this century, with some few exceptions. They are 
supplemented by an examination of the births of eminent natives, 
recorded in each town in the Post Office Country Directories, 
edited by our fellow Mr. EH. R. Kelly. 

It is not to be considered that these men or names constitute 
the real intellectual capacity of the country of themselves. They 
include many sermon writers and bookmakers, but it ‘s on this 
account that such persons may well be used as exponents or repre- 
sentatives of the class to which they belong of educated persons, 
and it is in this sense that the investigation has a wider value. It 
amounts, in fact, to an investigation into the distribution of intel- 
lectual culture, and each unit may serve for hundreds in one gene- 
ration, and for thousands in the flux of generations. 

The whole numbers enumerated by me are about 2,000. 
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Of these there are— 








Per Cent. 
Country, three-eights........ 750 34°5 
Town, five-eights ............ 1,250 62°5 





After allowing for all corrections as affecting the town total, it 
would, on strict inquiry, have to be increased at the expense of the 
country total, by the addition of births in small towns. The 
“ bucolic” births will, strictly speaking, be very small. 

In comparing with the town populations the births in the country 
populations the town population preponderates, but often this is not 
in the statistical sense of “town”’ and “rural” populations, because, 
as shown, many portions of the town populations do not contribute 
materially to the result. Thus the contributions of the town popu- 
lations of the North Midland and Midland of England are very 
small. This is one reason why it would be impracticable for any 
useful purpose to institute comparisons between births and total 
populations, even if the materials existed, or there were any means | 
of obtaining averages. 

In regarding the distribution among the town population, again 
the unequal distribution gives in most cases a larger pro ratd pro- 
portion to the large towns over the small. The most striking case 
is, however, that of London (333), and as that is supported by the 
example of the other metropolitan cities, ancient and modern, it 
can be accepted as an authenticated fact that the larger the popula- 
tion the larger the proportion of distinguished men. Hdinburgh 
gives 73, and Dublin 53. 

The proportion of those metropolitan cities to the whole number 
is about 22 per cent. 

Still on examining the smaller towns among themselves, this by 
no means holds good. Many small towns furnish more names than 
those of larger population, and these will be found to be cathedral 
and university towns. This, again, is supported by experience 
elsewhere. 

Thus, omitting London— 


ELMinbur gh voscrsrersees BS | OR ORD Tete Rods 20 | Winchester ......... Jioveden fe) 
DOU sess wvtiscdoavnts 53 | MOTH vressssresseorseeseeanes 16 | Canterdury vss 9 
TEREUOT, exc ileraaeseest 45 wince 8 Breeches 16 | Bury St.Edmunds... 9 
AVCHD ssssincalicasve 35 Do TN oan TS | Chester ssssssssscsssesese 8 
; Manchester (col- 
NN OPWICIb a. teterte. thesia 32 legiate) ...ssvvse0.- LS Sp Deh eld 616), Ms ERs 8 
BrIUStOl \idesoedossvoneees 24. | Salisbury cecsscersvsees 13 | Blandford) i.k.usicie. 9 
GQLAEGOW sisvisssrearigeries 24. Bath POCO RODE PEDO CeO OER ROED 10 Cork oeeeoens Covet eorrreroeccoore af 
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Those unenumerated are— 


Neweastle ....scsriereves 13 | Shrewsbury ...crcaivorres 9 | Marlborough ws 7 
W alcefiel .irecccsscseree ve A 700 ee 8 | BANA SOTH -.rivvoinnsvaears 4 
Nottingham wrcsesees 10 4 LWeCrpod...cgessssreosrns 4 | Matdstone ..renvee. he «0. 
Ply Mouth irccrrseeseres BOO WCC se aC nninat ys gods M1 LORGTOUC IO | sesipidensesecvsees b | 


After all, the only one of these towns which for this purpose 
is a strictly trading town, is Liverpool. 

What is to be marked is the low position of such great modern 
centres of industry and population as Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, Bradford, Bolton, Wolverhampton, 
Belfast, Stockport. 

It must, however, be observed that if the figures were taken 
for this century, the proportions would be very different, but the 
principles in operation would be found to be the same. 

It is here that possibly we may find the elements of the causes 
operating. Distinction in learning is clearly not relative to popula- 
tion generally, as is shown by the relations of the rural population. 
It is not relative to a large manufacturing population simply, and 
in our own country Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham figure 
quite newly in these tables, where Bristol has a well marked and 
ancient position, and that of Manchester is owing to its old organi- 
sation. ‘The preponderance of names is not only in the metropolis, 
but in university, cathedral, and collegiate cities, where men of 
learning and men in easy circumstances congregate. 

The relation of the names may therefore be considered to be 
not to the population generally in gross, but rather to the classes 
engaged in the pursuit of learning, to the educated classes, and to 
those in easy circumstances. This explains best the phenomena of 
London and the preponderant towns, and likewise what may be 
called the intellectual rise of the manufacturing cities in modern 
times; for if this census be taken a few years hence, and for a 
limited time, then it will be ascertained that these latter cities 
largely participate, as already stated. 

The relations of intellectual distinctions with the intellectual 
classes appear to be confirmed by another circumstance, that, on the 
whole, men of intellectual distinction trace their origin to those 
classes. It does not appear to be true on the whole, that men 
of distinction spring from the lowest classes, as some assert. It 
may be that such a man is the son of a poor man, or of one in an 
inferior trade, but the greater men are ascertained to spring from 
gentlemanly families, or from families formerly in easy circum- 
stances. They may not all be noble in the technical term of the 
heralds, but in each country of antiquity or modern times, they 
will embrace the new nobles, the noblesse of the robe and the 
privileged citizens. : 

2B 2 
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The popular belief is the other way, because we have books 
giving the names of men who have risen from the lowest pursuits. 
Putting these monographs aside, the question is, what is the number 
statistically of those writers who have risen from, or been born of, 
the practitioners of mechanical trades, persons of the labour class ? 

All that I can make out are the following :— 


Table of English Writers who have exercised Mechunical Trades, or are the 
Sons of such. 








Trades. Tradesmen. Sons. 

15 12 

I 3 

I 1 

Glazier Ane A 
Carpenter 3 3 
Bricklayer 2 — 
5 — 

Tailor 9 5 
10 4, 

8 5 

— A, 

I 4, 

5 _—_— 

58 40 








The number of persons exercising such pursuits is under 3 per 
cent., and that of the births 2 per cent. Deductions again are to 
be ma from these, as many of the persons indicated were masters. 

The trading classes, as watchmakers, mathematical instrument 
makers, booksellers, printers, drapers, grocers, &c., furnish a larger 
number in each column. 

The professional classes—medical, legal, scholastic, clerical, &c., 
are large contributors to both columns. 

The conclusion to be drawn is, that intellectual exertion is not 
manifested in the lower classes, or in the children of such, to the 
same extent as in those where the means of instruction are more 
available. | 

It may be thought that the comparison of the figures with the 
population returns has been neglected, but such a comparison is 
impossible, because the facts we have to deal with, being anterior to 
this century, are anterior to the census materials. It is, too, impos- 
sible to obtain statistical means of population in the middle or later 
ages for towns or country. We must, therefore, rely upon general 
appreciations of the question obtained from our pognet with 
the condition of affairs in medieval times, 
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The division by districts gives some interesting results :— 





Per Cent. 
England— 
South and South Midland. .... 60 
North and North we: 17 
I 
12 
4 





The low figures for Wales and Ireland are to be accounted for 
by the population having been Celtic speaking, and it is to be noted 
Cornwall only figures for 21, but Devon for 97. If the numbers 
for Dublin (which may be regarded as an English district), 53 be 
deducted, then Ireland shows only 36, and those again must be 
regarded as practically English, and from the town population. 

The Celtic authors of Ireland in the middle ages, are wanting in 
this enumeration. Prof. Jevons considers that a comparison of 
English and Celtic may be embraced in the inquiry, but this in its 
present stage could not be expected with advantage. 

The majority in Scotland is from the town populations—Hdin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen figuring largely. The development 
of this country is due evidently to edacaticnal organisation. Even 
in the middle ages it had endowments very large for a poor 
country. 

If the names of greatest importance are selected, then these will 
be found to preponderate in the south and south midland districts 
of England. 

Looking to the question of the influence of large masses of 
population, it will be found that London has produced not only in 
number, but also in value, a large portion of the celebrities of the 
country. 

Among known names I would enumerate Milton, Spenser, Pope, 
Byron, Chaucer, Cowley, Gray, Surrey, Herrick, Keats; Ben 
Jonson, Fletcher, Gibbon, Mitford, Charles Mill, Camden; Bacon, 
Halley, Barrow; Bolingbroke, Canning, Fox, Blackstone; De Foe, 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Chesterfield, M. G. Lewis, 
Mary Godwin, Purcell, Arne, Arnold. 

It is to be noted that this paper was written before the appear- 
ance of Mr. Darwin’s last and valuable book, and has been left 
without reference to it, for one main reason, because the object here 
is to illustrate the subject by the discussion of some of its facts and 
the numerical method, which is not that which has been adopted by 
the eminent writer just referred to. 

In taking a review of the facts, so far as they have yet been 
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collected and are susceptible of affording results, they appear to 
show that literary attainments are in relation to literary culture or 
the culture of the educated classes, and not of the uneducated 
classes. From this it is to be inferred that, by extending education 
to other classes of the population, we should extend and propagate 
their intellectual capacity within certain limits. 

There is no evidence that the maximum standard of intellectual . 
proficiency has been reached by any exertion or extension of area 
of cultivated population within this century, because this century 
does not exhibit finer examples than the eighteenth, seventeenth, or 
sixteenth centuries, or than the epochs of antiquity. ‘That is, we 
cannot apparently, by any efforts of social action, augment the 
absolute standard of man’s capacity, and how far we can increase 
the proportion of what may be called the highest capacities is 
doubtful. We can, however, raise the standard or mean of general 
culture by increasing the numbers of the cultivated population, and 
putting them in the situation to profit by such culture. A culti- 
vated and educated population will best maintain the higher and 
lower standards of intellectual proficiency, and their offspring will 
have a better capacity for intellectual distinction. 

There appear to be natural limits to the intellectual advance- 
ment of individuals, and to the perpetuation of generations of 
highly endowed men. We have not only no example of such per- 
petual generations, but on the whole we find that men of distinction 
leave no representatives. This may be attributable to two causes, 
equally connected with the phenomena of hybridity. One is that 
there is a natural obstacle to the undue development or perpetuation 
of a mental characteristic, as there is of a physical characteristic. 
We have no nations of porcupine men, of six-fingered men, of 
spotted people, of tailed men, or of women lke the Hottentot 
Venuses. They may be occasionally born, but they are not con- 
tinuously propagated. Another obstacle may be this, that though 
the father communicates one set of faculties, yet for the maintenance 
of such faculties there must be the consort of a mother having 
compatible faculties, and this can hardly be obtained generation 
after generation. Indeed, so far from its being true that a man of 
distinction is the son of a remarkable father, it is well known the 
contrary is the case, and he may be son of a remarkable mother, 
and it is so in most cases. 

The development of intellectual improvement cannot be effected 
by sole culture of intellectual proficiency, in other words by undue 
exertion of the nervous system, but by the proper application of all 
the faculties dependent on the physical condition of man. It isa 
creation, in fact, of selection on the best principles. 

We may arrive at the conviction that, so far as the negative side 
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is concerned, we can certainly propagate or promote a slothful, 
unsettled, illdisposed generation; this may be done by physical and 
mental processes, particularly by encouraging drunkenness and 
personal indulgence, and by neglecting school training. On the 
other side, by the cultivation of good moral and physical habits, 
and by the promotion of trading and study, we shall provide gene- 
rations better disposed and better conducted. The provision of 
higher culture seems to be more conducive to good results in these 
respects than is obtained by lower culture. Higher culture, in 
statistical practice as in theoretical deductions, is promoted by the 
existence of a better teaching power, whether by a liberal school, or 
the influence of a well developed community. It is to this latter 
cause that the influence of a metropolis is to be partly attributed. 

On the whole, from the investigation so far as it has been 
conducted, we derive encouragement to eschew evil and to promote 
good. 
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ADiNG MON siesresrsreerees 4 
ABELACEN  vissrsesesersees 31 
Aldwinkle siccscvesierse 2 
ANGI © Cdempsorscitoctse 3 
AUG Viauiatstevwind tary vests 4 
Basingstone v.00 6 
BUG cic stang sgcossenssnion 10 
Barnstaple’ ....ss0is0 4 
BOC EY V s.tve.sseseesens 6 
Bir MinghaM wivcseeres 3 
Blandford o.oo i 
BOUGON 5 ssisveyerses verses 2 
DECI assva can tnesversins 6 
DEFUQTUON. sussevenssnises I 
TBH USTOU csntorvatenersereds 24 
BISON rice csovesevonesetsns 2 


CAMbTIAGE......0c00v0000 15 
Canterbury sere 8 
COTUSUE aisssriastinedsareds 5 
CSTE rv siseasnsss cosine 8 
Chichester ...6...0000000 4 
Colchester ......s.00000 3 
COLEPOING  wcrsvicocasvszes 2 
Os ie re EE 6 
OOP ii etic 7 
Dartmouth wc 2 
DDETO), cisceisuenrvercersests 5 
MDOVEP | sisscenssasesesunsst 3 
DORCUSA? -scrvcivnssss sane 2 
LUDUUN sassncdreacdmassias wee 
Dindae’ sss Wickes 9 
DUTNGIN. “i cikiviacceves 2 
ELMAnbur gh .ressssccsoreees a3 
LEYS sasaaucsenttiesuacn 3 
LD BPUNY  peccincidaecoey 2 
DOR roe signee 2 
SE OCUOR acorn cats 45 
FOUCStONE vesesecsssseres 2 


FUG, sissescansssssaveece 4 
GLASGOW ys cc358. bedssent 24 
GLOUCESEE? .....00enseesees 16 
ALANEHAUM visservesversees 3 
GUild ford .....00.00v0000s 3 
LOGUE crratcsesanrasatoie 9 
OPS OTD Fidivarsosesrers 5 
LER. aisictets oacdt 3 
LL tit RRS 2 
TbChESECP  siscssecereonens 2 
DSIOUCTE sicenpzasostesiions 2h 5 
TCRAAL. con etandsoivecses 3 
Kir keahdy s...s000000008 3 
WOBOUUS Saec, Re ienee tei 7] 
Dee ester” ys catsweisye os 6 
LACHSENO ss csatricosnizer 8 
LANCOVW ss snsceentactistrs 4 
LASOUPI sacissnn vans canneeDrs 2 
TABEP POOL, 025 onocesnvn0s0 ul 
LOWE OB vos seserscanrarteress 333 
Londonderry ....ssccsees 2 
Loughborough 0. 3 
DI Sc ERE tia sdesasbnsanns 2 
Matdstone .:....0.0000000 4 
Malmesbury ciscccees 5 
Manchester screw . ae 
Marlborough wu. 7 
Mansfield .ovsssorsseones 4 
DL OWULOSS ni Sircorhanves 2 
DOWOASELE .ssivisserevsess 13 
Northampton... 8 
OTUs scsassensigies 20 
Nottingham wisi 10 
ORF OTR Niece ccorveiensees 20 
POV ives, GeoicameNirsgstves 4 
Peterborough... 3 


PUY MOU irssesccerrees 10 


ROMUIRG . sicsecsersivcivcess 8 
Richmond (York- 

SRUPE) sisssssesaveeges 
RUDOW > iouctesmigirn 2 
BWM BCY: vissvierssenssosezes2 2 
St: ALBANS ......ccsisesees 4 
SE. ANATEWS sisssesseee 2 
Salisbury  ...csrscecerores 13 
Selby ssc racihs tabs PEN 2 
Shaftesbury cscs 2 
ISETUCUD, sss vans sossssances 3 
SHrewsbury  sicsccersees 9 
Shepton Mailet........ 3 
EOS OTD & vvnasd atvesssne 4 
SOUND... vosevinsey rants 2 
SCOCHTOR~ sarvcccssevieres 2 
Southampton wu 6 


Stroud (Glouces- 
Ler shire) .siscsrveree 


SUROULY & ssinuselocnite 4 
DQUMEOW sc caskcwvinsrneini 4 
DOOSCOCNE  sccssaszvesnens 2 
DRANG sisnseiutie Rodos 3 
LRECPORD © Be heeeise 2 
Tewkesbury siscseevee 2 
TOCHES  winsnasatecopennens 2 
LRP sons sctoesisscotnasenies eae, 
Warminster vissssccvens 2 
Warrington occ 2 
WhAWICR. sc catnctissns 2 
Wakefield .......sssseeves ei 
Waterford —s.sscerevrss 3 
PRE EUS sts: sidan sevens 2 
West Burry sicscscsroerees 2 
PO AGUI caccssansnssnnetinars 2 
Winchester wierccersers 10 
Winchcomb  vccseceeee 3 
VEUNESOP Gosia tbices 2 
W Or cestes ...cccccsecevers 4 
LArMouthe srcrecscrereres 3 
LOW inn ceinemeneasates 16 
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Table of Births of Writers in Towns. 





First class... LOMO sreserersrerrees 333 ( Bury St. Edmunds uw. 9 
DUNMEE wrssesescssrerrerrernees 9 
Neha Edinburgh sissvw 43 Shrewsbury siecerssessnvees 9 
econd class 
i Dikte cere ws 53 TT AVSAE — ssssrerresaseseorees 9 
Camber Dury  rsssecversrers 9 
CHESEGM vscvscsavrsorseriatoetns 8 
Seay ees: 45 Bowes ..ceece 8 
ae wae aca 35 Peden koe 8 
Third class MO Pa rar 32 LACT POOL cssicsssarsenscasene a 
: BrOSt OU, sc sccnesrios 24 oe 4 
GUGSQOW 5c ccasee cose see 24 Blandford seresssesssecrsen P 
ODOT Avcartecnesonne 20 
CONTE iicsssvscersssputscencese 
Fifth classJ - 4 
MAAStONG .spsssersccservenees 7 
POMS Sisateecnsesrvases 16 PSII Vit sclaccsncut saesntss 9 
Gloucester ..scscceere 16 WOPCOSbE? sesissinervsstonsess i 
Cambridge 1001000 15 Basingstolce .sercevvecerses. 6 
Manchester ose 15 COVEMETY? -iieses os canrwteve 6 
Salisburry......sscrsseere ¥3 BPCCHUI sisevversseysoseadesvads 6 
Fourth class < Newcastle wee 13 DiClCOSteh Riactiascanstecastes 6 
Wakefield wise 11 BURLEY, sca scrsscernssntedesocie 6 
BAUD Fe rhecssidinevevses 10 Southampton — cssssersere 6 
Nottingham. 10 COTISUG scanessecttacessnnasers 5 
Plymouthe visors 10 TEP ORG Soe scsudinccns at sats 5 
\_ Winchester ose fe) L Malmesbury cscs 5 
Recaprtulation. 
Towns. Scale. a sed 
PPGG CLASS! 61 22.decsse.csasesee I 300 233 
OOOO 55. 1 eatosieticavednaws 2 50 to 100 126 
APT, 9p ds assateaeceendeces 6 20 ,, 50 140 
MIGUCE Mg) .ctsvecisadonsoequeds 18 10 ,, 20 140 
Re sg ashes toneses te 25 57,5 20 176 
ita 5x panvcusshscsevtaree Hie ae 226 
Seventh class ........+000+ 120 1 120 


237 — 1,260 
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Spenser. 
Milton. 

Pope. 

Byron. 
Chaucer. 
Cowley. 

Gray. 

Earl of Surrey. 
Herrick. 


R. Glover (Leonidas). 


John Keats. 
Crashaw. 


Lovelace. 
Lloyd. 


Ben Jonson. 
Fletcher. 

Shirley. 

Colley Cibber. 

G. Lillo. 

Colman, junr. 
Theophilus Cibber. 
Sir G. Etherege. 
T. Holcroft. 


Gibbon. 

W. Mitford. 
Charles Mill. 
Whitelocke. 
Hakluyt. 

R. Grafton. 
Dr. Birch. 
Ingulf. 
Fitzstephen. 
Baker. 


PoEts. 


Hoole. 
H. J. Pye. 
Flatman. 


T. Green, 1676. 


Taylor, the Water Poet. 


R. Owen Cambridge. 
Thomas Ellis. 
Bishop. 

Birkhead. 

Samuel Cobb. 
Allestry. 

W. Gager. 

R. Gill. 

R. Gomersal. 


DRAMATISTS. 


Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

G. Savile Carey. 

Mrs. Cockburn. 

T. Francklin. 

Beckingham. 

Sir W. Berkeley. 

J. Mottley. 

Edward Smith. 

T. Hull. 


HISTORIANS. 


Camden. 
Leland. 

Strype. 

Stow. 
Broughton. 

Sir J. Hawkins. 
M. Alford. 
James Heath. 
W. Harrison. 
G. Lily. 
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Table of Writers Born in London. 


R. Merry. 
Catharine Phillips. 
A. Stepney. 

T. Storer. 

Bonnell Thornton. 
8. Whitehead. 
Samuel Woodford. 
Richard Nichols. 
Gabriel Harvey. 
W. King. 

Capel Lofft. 
Edward Lovibond. 
Duncombe. 
Polding. 


J. Love. 

James Townley. 
Arthur Golding. 
Thomas King. 

Miles Peter Andrews. 


Charles Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery. 


Barton Booth. 
Joseph G. Holman. 


Carew Raleigh. 

Sir Roger Twysden. 
Sir Paul Warwick. 
Edward Hall. 
James Tyrrell. 

W. Coxe. 

D. Neale. 


Henry Isaacson. 
Daniel Langhorne. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 


Bacon. 
Halley. 
Barrow. 

Sir T. Browne. 
Brook Taylor. 
Gellibrand. 


_ Lawrence Rooke. 


Dr. Demainbray. 
Albricus. 

Dr. Goddard. 
Broomfield. 
Edward Cocker. 


Dollond. 

Neville Maskelyne. 
J. Mapleby. 

J. Coventry. 
Abraham Hill. 

W. Nicholson. 
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Table of Writers Born in London—Contd. 


H. Baker. 

W. How. 
Blake. 

Sir W. Watson. 
G. Edwards. 


H. Purcell. 
Arne. 
Arnold. 
Aldrich. 


De Foe. 
Sir T. More. 
_C. Lamb. 

T. Day. 
Theodore Hook. 
Sir W. Temple. 
Dr. Hawkesworth. 
Mrs. Radcliffe. 


Earl of Shaftesbury. 
» Chesterfield. 


W. Melmoth. 

M. G. Lewis. 
Mary Godwin. 
Sir T. Browne. 
Soame Jenyns. 
John Evelyn, juny. 
J. E. Wilmot. 
Anthony Wotton. 
J. Webb. 
Elizabeth Tomkins. 
Stephen Jones. 
G. Adams. 
Richard Cecil. 
John Ward. 
Andrew Tooke. 
Charke. 

W. Aylesbury. 
Edward Brown. 
Sir T. Chaloner. 
John Florio. 

Dr. Florio. 

Dr. Chelsum. 


NATURALISTS. 


R. Uvedale. 
T. Needham. 
J. Martin. 

J. Courten. 
Mrs. Ibbetson. 


MUSICIANS. 
Boyce. 
Greene. 
Bird. 
Alcock. 
C. Tye. 


AUTHORS. 


Sir Dudley Digges. 
Elijah Haywood. 
Charles Blount. 
Jasper Haywood. 


Margravine of Anspach. 


Abraham Hill. 

Dr. W. King. 

J. Boyle, Earl of Cork 
and Orrery. 

Lewis Dutens. 

N. Ferrar. 

John Elliot. 

R. Gentilis. 

T. Hollis. 

Samuel Paterson. 

E. Gawton. 

Bluteau. 

C. Gataker. 

John Goad. 

N. Gray. 

T. Tyers. 

J. Locker. 

Paul Henry Maty. 

Sir J. Marsham. 

J. Palsgrave. 

Edward Phillips. 

John Phillips. 

J. Rastall. 

C. Smith. 

J. Speed, junr. 

Dr. Towers. 


Abraham Tucker. 


J. Ellis. 

T. Muffet. 
R. Warner. 
Culpeper. 


C. Dignum. 

J. Wall Calcott. 
Battishall. 
Randall. 


Sir Clifford Constable. 
John Newton. 

Dr. Jortin. 

Isaac Penington. 
Stephen Charnock. 
Sir T. P. Blount. 

J. I. Conybeare. 

Sir Herbert Croft. 
Charles Combes. 
Stephen Jones. 

John Forbes. 

Dr. Thomas Francklin. 
Sir Edward Sherborne. 
Thomas Mortimer. 
W. Hogarth. 

T. Rowlandson. 

A. Vertue. 

W. Faithorne. 

W. Harris. 

J. Townshend. 
Samuel Hearne. 
Colonel Denham. 
Bishop Sherlocke. 

» Louth. 

» Pearce. 

» Milner. 
Dr. Doddridge. 
R. Nelson. 

Dr. South. 
Edward Calamy. 
Philip Henry. 
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SCHOLARS, PHILOLOGISTS, AND ANTIQUARIES.* 


M. Maittaire. Christopher Wade. Stephen Martin Leake. 
Dean Vincent. Charles Combe.. R. Masters. 
T. Farnaby. James Chelsam. W. Oldys. 
Thomas Edwards. Roger Gale. — R. Rawlinson. 
Sir T. Blount. Samuel Gale. Barry Charles Hidwards. 
Baugh. W. Lambarde. | James Stuart (Athens). 
T. Gataker. Bowyer. Charles Rogers. 
John Price. Bagford. Stephen Skinner. 
Isaac Reed. W. Burton. R. Finch. 
T. Twining. Daniel Wray. John Carter. 
T. Tyrwhit. Dr. Samuel Knight. Samuel Lee. 
G. North. 


PoLitioaAL WRITERS. 


Bolingbroke. W. Penn. Sir Ralph Sadler. 
W. Howard. George Canning. 
John Wilkes, Charles James Fox. J. Graunt. 
@ 
LAWYERS. 
W. Blackstone. | | Sir Samuel Romilly. | Sir James Whitelocke. 
C. Fearne. 


* This is incomplete, on account of the loss of a MS. 
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Table of Births of Writers in Country Districts. 






























































Name. Rural. | Town. | Total. Name. Rural. | Town. | Total. 
Middlesex, &e. Fee (Soe ho 340. BP DOKRebs Gisscrsocenaes. 16 2 18 
Edinburgh ........ 3 73 BG ET NOTE MG seagss aden 16 39 55 
DER sis cdesh sats: — 53 53 |. Worcester............ 16 7 23 
PEO GR < csthecrostaces 51 76 | 327 ,| Cambridge ......... 15 5 20 
DOPOD Scud 42 55 OF PPEPOreG cccgnvesssicsey 15 4s 19 
Aberdeen*® ........ 7 31 BS" SOS ORd 2 iceesr esses 15 23 38 
Leicester ............ 29 6 35 | Cumberland ........ 15 Balt 20 
Northampton ....} 28 18 46 | Hampshire ........ 14 25 39 
Gloucester ........ 25 27 62. PEA COM. crs.5.5cues. F3 13 26 
EO ee oeceeact 25 20 45 | Bedfordshire........ 13 _ 13 
MUBBORY Ficwsidtioincs. 25 5 30. | Derbyshire ......... 13 9 22, 
Lancashire ........ 21 26 47 | Cambridge- 15 
Wentz is caste ccsa 21 22 43 SIMIC ecCoeceses } fs 2d 
BC Ci oy SoisausSessus Ze — 21 | Nottingham ........ 11 10 21 
Shropshire ........ 21 9 30° PP Sbahlord ..c2hi.ca KE 8 19 
SUEEO oko¢c8sc005-0. 20 4: Bib MW UGS oes cr-one acess resus II 19 30 
IB ORB) 5 scskovssqaeses 19 16 35 | Huntingdon ........ TO — 10 
Warwick............ 18 11 29 | Northumberland | 10 15 25 
Cornwall............ 17 4 21 | Westmoreland....| 10 3 13 
Somerset ............ 16 43 59 | Lanarkshire ........ y) 25 32 

Lust of other Counties. 

Name. Rural. | Town. | Total. Name. Rural. | Town. | Total. 
Cheshire ......014. 8 8 16 “1 Dumbarton: «...:.:. 2 — 2 
BU 0. tec geiibe ee 8 2 4© of Wmities: v.....0-.. ; 1 3 
Hereford............ 8 5 13 W SRORIAW. oc cacaa se vsaes 2 6 8 
Aberdeen*® ........ 7 33 40 | Kirkcudbright...) 2 — 2 
evel oc. fees 8 14...) Inverness ia... 2 — z 
Berwick ............ 6 — G1 Re rity scessccsesseee 2 = 2 
DUENAM © i0i<00K0. 6 5 tr | Kilkenny is5.:.00s 2 — 2 
DG icceoee, 5 — 5 | Kincardine ....... wo ek eS 2 
Ayrshire ............ 4 9. ff Lonetore ss :..s., a — 2 
Hast Lothian...) 5 — 5 | Montgomery a — z 
Roxburgh ........ 4 —_ 4 | Carnarvon............ I aa I 
NG Tey eeiccsicees: 4 —_ Be NW COVA ok cnsensssast I — I 
Galway cso _— 4, 4 | Haddington ........ I — I 
WINE, oe ocescnsee: 3 7 To Reenor sis... I — I 
Cardigan ............ 3 — 3 | Roscommon ........ I — I 
Glamorgan ........ & — 2, PCMIMPO RO... ...50507 I — I 
Merioneth ........ 3 == 3 | Londonderry........ =S 5 5 
BY ORY  oaciasthivedei 3 _ 9 UE AOR UN ci sii es'es sveoest _— 4; 4. 
Rutland ............ 3 — 3.) P OUIMMMAG Tc e.csecnccetr: — 2 2 
Tipperary ........ 2 ae a2 Ae W ateriord.........2..:. _ 3 3 





* These are arranged to a certain extent in order of rural births, but 
Aberdeen is twice entered. 
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I—A Decade of Scotch and of Irish Poor Rates. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette :-— 


‘«* A short time since we took occasion to trace briefly the growth of poor rates 
and of poor relief in England and Wales during the decade ended with the parochial 
year 1870. We now purpose to perform a similar office for Scotland and Ireland. 
Both countries have shown, like England during the same period, a large increase 
in the burthen which the ratepayers have to bear in supporting their paupers. 
Yet both countries, in their social conditions and eleemosynary systems, differ in 
some important features from our own. In Scotland the able-bodied have no right 
to relief. With us every one who may be destitute, whatever may be the cause 
and whatever may be the condition of the applicant, has an absolute right to 
assistance or entire support at the cost of the rates. The term ‘poor rate’ in 
Scotland means money raised for relief of the poor only ; the rates there cannot, as 


in England, be legally appropriated to a variety of purposes other than relief. - 


Hence the sums raised in Scotland approximate closely to the sums expended on the 
poor year by year. 


Poor Rates Collected and Expended in Scotland during the Decade 
ended with 14th May, 1870. 











Year Ended May 14th. | Poor Rates Collected. | Relief to the Poor. thw Eee 
£ £ £ 

BOGE. scadsiheminsts 628,712 683,902 7,975 
"G opitod is Regn ssaveah €93,000 919,317 8,209 
"6S webu dR ccie ee 692,555 436,028 9,170 
"GS ..chiwicites yao 720,142 470,030 8,284 
*GD: aedeneccdseoveneiees 727,933 948,274, 11,988 

1266 ata 730,849 483,129 7,054 
"OE Sutin Mee eeoe 758,946 807,631 8,602 
gi): Me ren ene 756,382 863,202 5,987 
"OS. Abicedseant ants 809,556 931,275 7,118 
0 tendon ® 841,361 905,046 6,294 





In addition to the money actually collected from the rate-payers, sums are received 
from the Treasury and from other sources in aid. These sums, which are omitted 
from the table above, make up the difference between the amounts collected and 
the amounts expended. Last year, for example, the sums so received were 9,6882., 
‘loans raised on the security of the assessment ;’ 15,9562. from voluntary contribu- 
tions and church collections; and 41,0587. from ‘mortifications and all other 


a i i 
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sources;’ thus making the total receipts a little over 908,000/., or 3,000l, in 
excess of the expenditure for relief. That expenditure was thus constituted :— 
Relief to paupers, é.e., to ‘poor on the roll or registered,’ 655,820/.; to casual 
paupers, z.e., to poor not on the roll or registered, 22,9887. ; medical relief, 35,5160. 
Scotland has an annual parliamentary grant of 10,0002. in aid of medical relief; 
but the grant does not appear as a separate item in the accounts; ‘ management,’ 
98,771/.—this must be salaries, &c., of local officers; the expenses of the board of 
supervision are provided for in the votes—‘law expenses,’ 6,294/.; ‘buildings,’ 
86,6562. ; total, 905,04.62. The Scotch board include law expenses as part of relief. 
Neither the English nor the Irish returns follow this course. The law costs, 
included with relief, are therefore shown in a separate column in the table above. 
Scotch poor rate payers in 1870 yielded to the collector 212,000l., or 34. per cent. 
more than in 1861. At the same time the expenditure for the relief of the poor 
was 905,000/., as against 684,000/. in 1861, being an absolute increase of 221,0001., 
or 32 percent. It is remarkable that the rate of increase in English poor relief in 
the same decade was also 32 per cent. In England about one-sixth, in Ireland 
about five-sixths of the paupers are relieved in workhouses or kindred institutions. 
In Scotland parishes or combinations of parishes, including two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, are provided with workhouses or poorhouses. They have on the whole accom- 
modation for 14,000 inmates. About 8,500 of the 130,000 permanent and casual 
paupers, including their dependents, whom the Scotch relieved during 1870, were 
domiciled in poorhouses. Hence to one in-door pauper there were fifteen out-door 
paupers. In Ireland the right to relief is much the same as in England. In-door 
relief, however, is the rule, out-door the exception. Irish poor laws had their birth 
about thirty years ago. The poor have the assistance of an extensive and well 
organised system of medical charities without being pauperised by their action. In 
England the medical relief supplied by the rates pauperises the recipient; in Scot- 
land also the medical service of the poor is defrayed by the poor rates. Therefore, 
that the Irish relief may be compared with the corresponding charge in England 
and in Scotland, it will be necessary to add the expenditure under the Medical 
Charities Acts to that item. This we have done for the next table :— 


Poor Rates Collected and Expended in Ireland during the Decade 
ended with 30th September, 1870. 











Expenditure. 
Parochial Year Amount : 
Ended September 30th. LO For Under 
Collected. Relief to Medical Charities Total. 
Poor. Act. 
£& £ £ £ 

ESOW celle. dsten 584,548 516,769 104,681 621,450 
SO ait edaidal aeaieveiet: 686,715 578,789 106,858 685,467 
FOB iP8s o> sviceoseraiva 723,843 605,981 109,206 415,187 
MO sasisatticastuddibvetts 744,894 |. 596,465 114,905 711,370 
ns 748,422 600,549 117,089 417,588 
5 bod See rem! 749,757 611,831 116,316 728,147 
1 5) Ca RON Aas 762,644, 676,776 118,118 794,894. 
ROO cot elitencce as 848,070 407,556 121,965 829,521 
Reem RA ese 815,480 675,884 123,718 799,602 


POURED Gute 753,345 668,202 129,936 798,138 
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“* Comparing 1870 with 1861 the Irish rates have risen 169,000/., or 29 per 
cent., while the relief and medical charities disbursements rose from 621,000/. to 
798,000l., being an increase of 29 per cent. also. The increase in poor relief taken 
alone was 151,0001., or again 29 per cent. It is noteworthy how close the ratio of 
increase in the three kingdoms has been during the decade. The increased expenditure 
for relief in England and Wales was, as already shown, 32 percent. In Scotland it 
was 32 per cent., and in Ireland 29 per cent., ¢.e., on comparing the last with the 
first year of the decade. To co-ordinate the charge for relief in each country certain 
adjustments are necessary. For England the vaccination fees must be added, 
because in Scotland and in Ireland they are charged with the relief, and two-thirds 
of the other expenses of the English returns should be debited to the relief of the 
poor. The adjusted statement will then stand thus :— 





Rate per Head 
on Population. 
£ £ see 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Rolic£ Pothie POOP si-supscosncgrervonies 7,645,000 
W SCOMAALIOR ccd ce seven ssucheteicenst neces 64,000 


Two-thirds of assessment ae 190,000 7;899,000 7 28 


penses and of other charges... 


x SCOTLAND. 

Relic£ to the POOP ....csicccsvecsarssersers 905,000 806 

Lie88 IAW CXPEDSES «......sccseressrsserererses 6,000 dis scaly bom 
IRELAND. 

Rolkehto tne Poor x Lecdssesasssesiesicsodeces 668,000 g z 

Medical Charities Act ...csssccsssessees 130,000 70a 373 





The total expenditure for poor relief in the United Kingdom, as thus rendered for 
1870, was 9,793,0001., or 6s. 4d. per head of population.” 





Tl.—The Supply of Coal. 
From the 7imes of the 10th and 12th August :— 


I. 

“ That a great superfluity of mental energy abounds in our country is proved 
by the well-known fact that able workmen are always found willing to labour 
diligently at any job for the mere love of it, and without fee or reward. When 
Government seek information they commonly seek volunteers. They issue a 
* Royal Commission,’ under royal sign manual. Loyal commissioners come at 
their Sovereign’s call, and they work patriotically for their Queen and country till 
their job is ended, as if they expected a reward. Mental energy seems to be 
inexhaustible, for the supply always exceeds the demand. 

“It is not so with all commodities; it is not so with coal. Old caricatures 
used to show manufacturing towns changed into gardens, with ducks hatching on 
the tops of factory chimneys, after the exhaustion of our coal. Nothing came out 
of these old jokes; but after debates about the commercial treaty with France in 
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1861, Mr. Hull published a work* which called attention to the fact that coal 
really is exhaustible, and may be exhausted sooner than we expect. He showed 
that our store of it can be measured and estimated geologically and practically with 
some approach to exactitude, and that our future rate of consumption, if truly 
estimated, would give the date of the exhaustion of our coal. As coal now is our 
chief source of mechanical power, as it is used in almost every branch of productive 
industry, and as new uses are found for it continually, the question raised by 
Mr. Hull’s book deserved attention. In 1863 Sir W. Armstrong publicly noticed 
the coal question in his address to the British Association as president. In 1865 
Mr. Jevons treated it in an important work ;+ Mr. Mill took it up, the press venti- 
lated it, Mr. Gladstone mentioned it in his budget speech, which was very serious, 
and no laughing matter at all; and so public attention was fairly roused at last by 
an appeal to the pocket. Everybody asked everybody if coal was coming to an end, 
and if so, what ought to be done next. None could answer, and most consoled them- 
selves by cheerfully remarking, ‘ It will last my time at all events,’ or ‘ What has 
posterity done for me, that I should consider posterity and geology ?’ On the 12th 
of June, 1866, Mr. Hussey Vivian moved for a commission. His speech was after- 
wards published as a pamphlet. An address embodying the words of Mr. Vivian’s 
motion was agreed to, the address was presented, and on the 28th of June, 1866, 
Her Majesty’s autograph upon a royal commission embodied the words of the address, 
and gave them life and power to set sixteen commissioners to inquire into the facts, 
and to report upon the coal question generally. Asis usual in this country, the com- 
missioners came to the front when called, and on the 27th of July, 1871, after five 
years of energetic mental labour, the survivors of these volunteers who were well 
enough to attend their ninety-second meeting, signed a report, which was presented 
on the Ist of this present August. 

“We learn from the report that the fruits of their labour are now stored in 
three volumes, containing diagrams, maps, and sections, woodcuts and lithographs, 
of which some are to be published separately. Of these volumes, the first contains 
the general report and twenty-two sub-reports upon which it is founded; the pro- 
ceedings of four committees and the evidence upon which their Reports A, B, C, D, 
are based, are in the second volume; E, the Committee’s Report upon statistics, fills 
the third volume; and the following is the general result of the whole inquiry, as 
far as we are informed by the report. 

** The Commissioners had to find answers to six great questions, which may be 
shortly put :— 

“1, What is the depth to which it is possible to follow coal?’ To this they 
answer ‘about 4,000 ft., because of heat.’ At soft. below the surface the tem- 
perature is constant at 50°, winter and summer, so far as can be ascertained in our 
country. Thence the rate of increase is pretty constant, and is 1° for each 60 ft. 
in our coal mines. In the deepest English mine, at Rose Bridge, at 2,419 ft. the 
temperature is 94°. At this rate, at 4,000 ft., it will be about 105°. In the hottest 
English mine, which is in Cornwall, and is heated by a hot spring, the temperature 
is sometimes 128°, and the air is saturated. Men work there for short spells of 
15 minutes, and work only during three hours in twenty-four. It is manifest that 
coal would be dear if got from 4,000 ft. under like conditions. 

“2. ‘What is the attainable quantity of coal in our known coal fields?’ 
Taking 4,000 ft. as an attainable depth, they answer 90,207 millions of tons, after 
making all deductions. 

“ 3. ‘Is it probable that coal exists at workable depths under rocks newer than 
the coal measures?’ Taking the same limit, making the same deductions, and 
reasoning upon geological data, they answer ‘ Yes,’ and, further, they point out 
where coal may be sought with certainty, or with more or less probability of success. 
In the general report is a tabular estimate of quantities which may hereafter be 
made available, and the quantity returned is 56,273 millions of tons. The evidence 





* The Coalfields of Great Britain. London, 1861. 
+ The Coal Question. Macmillan; 1866, 
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upon which this estimate is founded, the details, and the maps, ought to interest 
residents in the districts named. Reporters further point to districts ; in which coal 
exists at depths greater than 4,000 ft., and to areas within which it is probable 
that coal may hereafter be found. The whole amount returned as available is 
146,480 millions of tons of coal at depths less than 4,000 ft., allowing for all 
deductions, and 41,144 millions of tons between 4,000 ft. and 10,000 ft., which 
may all become available when men have learnt to live and to work where water 
boils. Besides all these quantities we may or we may not find more in the south 
of England, but meantime the Commissioners report that there are 146,480 millions 
of tons of available coal. 

‘“‘ Many fondly imagine that coal grows underground. It does not grow there, 
and it will not grow ina cellar. ‘ Wilful waste makes woful want,’ as the proverb 
has it. Every householder can understand that the coal in our national cellars will 
come to an end sooner or later, and that the end will come sooner if the coal is 
spoilt, or wasted, or used extravagantly. 

‘1, If 100 sacks of coal are in the cellar, and one sackful is regularly burnt 
daily, the last sack will be emptied on the hundredth day, by simple subtraction or 
by division. 

“ 2. If the coal is used up at a rate increasing extravagantly, and arithmetically 
by a fixed daily quantity of say one daily sack, thus— 


Daily sacks—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14 
Totals daily—1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, 36, 45, 55, 66, 78, 91, 105 


—then the store will not last out the fortnight. 
« 3. If the rate increases recklessly, ruinously, and geometrically thus— 


Daily sacks—l, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 
Totals daily—l, 3, 7, 15, 31, 63, 197 


—then roo sacks in store on Sunday will not last out the week. More than three 
months, less than a fortnight, or less than a week are notable differences in duration 
of coal available for use in a cellar. 

“If the rate be supposed to wax to extravagance and wane to pre the 
roo sacks need never end, for the last sackful may be halved for ever—1, 4, Z, 4, 
agth, synd, th, and so on. But in these later days pounds and _ half- Sands, 
pinches, and half-pinches of coal dust will make sorry fires, unless the extravagant 
household learn from the pinching of want to make their daily allowance of pinches 
do the work of the profuse old wasteful allowance of prosperous times. 

“These are simple sums, but applicable to all quantities, and by simple sense, 
it is probable that our national coal cellars will be emptied upon some waxing and 
waning rate, as suggested by Mr. Hull ten years ago. In this sense coal is 
practically inexhaustible; but it must soon become dear if consumption continues to 
grow geometrically, as it has since 1855. The report shows what the rate of 
increase has been. In 1660 the coal produce was 2,000,000 of tons; in 1800, 
10,000,000; in 1865, 64,000,000; in 1869, 107,000,000. In this year it will be 
about 115,000,000. If the whole earth were coal, all available, and all our own, 
we should exhaust the supply in a short time by geometrical progression. Mr. Hull 
suggested short time; so did Mr. Jevons. The commissioners state facts. But 
what is the mistress of this extravagant household to doP Thriftlessness brings 
ruin. Is she to publish truths which her loyal Royal Commissioners humbly present 
to her, and leave posterity to learn economy from ancestral waste, or is she to set 
the rulers of her house to contrive regulations for the coal cellars down below and 
the fires upstairs? The real coal question, as any one can now easily understand, 
is, can any reform follow the report of the Coal Commission, or is it all to end in 
waste of mental energy and smoke P 

“4. Is coal wasted in working ? The Commissioners answer, ‘It is.’ In some 
mines ro tons or less are lost in getting go or more out of the ground for use; but 
40, 60, or more are commonly wasted in getting 60, or 40, or less out of a seam. 
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Some seams are left where they will never be got at again. That is well known 
to all who are concerned in coal mines. The Commissioners who reported on 
quantities, generally allow 30 per cent. for loss in estimating quantities available for 
use. If waste can be lessened, the available store will be increased by so much. It 
is notorious that coal is worked for profit, without the smallest regard for posterity. 
Is posterity to be considered or not ? 

* 5. Is coal wastefully used? The answer is, To a considerable extent, but not 
so much as formerly, when coal was profusely wasted. If this waste can be 
lessened, the value of our available store will be increased, and it will last all the 
longer, or do more useful work. Where all this waste exists there is room for 
reform. That is plain; but is it worth our while to reform, having all these 
millions ? 

** 6. Is the ascertained rate of consumption likely to increase? The answer is 
contained in a volume (8) of statistics, history, facts, and figures, and in an argu- 
ment which will doubtless be taken up by political economists. Suppose that the 
rate will increase, then the present holders of the national coal cellars—land owners, 
and their lessees, and their heirs—ought to consider whether their property is being 
used extravagantly, wastefully, or economically, so as to injure the next heirs or 
remainder men, for the sake of life tenants, or ‘ how otherwise.’ The coal question 
is a popular question for home consideration by prudent fathers and for the public 
at large. That also is plain. 

“ Having reported the quantity of coal available for use, the problem left for 
solution is—How long will it last P The Commissioners do not condescend upon 
rates and dates of their own, but they give rival calculations with their facts, and 
add a little prophetic political economy. Taking the rate of consumption chosen by 
Mr. Jevons, the coal now reported to be available will last 110 years. 

“Using an arithmetical rate of progression founded upon fact, it will last 
277 years. 

“ Taking a geometrical, diminishing, progressive rate, founded upon census 
returns, &c., it will last 360 years. 

** Dividing the sum by 115,000,000 of tons, which is about the consumption for 
the current year, it will last about 1,300 years. 

* By other calculations we can get other results, but we cannot know futurity. 
There is ample room for speculation, argument, and calculation. But if the end is 
to be talk, argument is waste of time and energy. The quantity taken out of the 
coal cellar day by day, or year by year, determines the time of scarcity and of 
emptiness, for this national coal store cannot be refilled. ‘It will last our time’ 
that is plain; but how about posterity, and what can be done? 

*¢ That was and is the real coal question. 

“* Whatever may turn out to be the truth as to the future rates of consumption 
and date of exhaustion, the Commissioners point out that England’s ‘ commercial 
supremacy * will begin to decline when it becomes cheaper to carry coal horizontally 
from abroad than to lift it from great depths in excessive heat at home. If our 
supremacy rests upon our coal, the conclusion is obvious. If we are undermining 
our foundations, we must bring the old house about our ears. But as England’s 
prosperity grew up long before coal was extensively used, patriots may argue that 
inexhaustible British mental and bodily energy are the true causes of British pros- 
perity rather than exhaustible mechanical energy stored in coal. If so, it may be 
said that our commercial supremacy will survive till the breed degenerates. Be that 
as it may, the purport of the report of the Coal Commission is shortly this. They 
report a vast store of attainable mechanical energy stored up in the shape of avail- 
able coal, enough, at any rate, for many years’ consumption. ‘They give answers to 
sums in division, tell a great deal about the past history of coal consumption, and 
leave the future to speculation, because they cannot do otherwise. Even royal 
commissioners cannot fathom these depths and see through millstones and millstone 
grits beyond the coal. They had the will, but they lacked the power to foresee the 
end of it. After about ten years, knowledge has been increased thus much by a 
great expenditure of the mental energy which has counted for more than black 
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diamonds in the world’s history, which set Mr. Hull to write about the coal question 
in 1861, and which has kept up the steam ever since. That is the substance of the 
report of the Coal Commission, which, together with twenty-two sub-reports, is 
published in the first of three volumes. 


168 


“It is commonly asked how it is possible to estimate quantities of coal under- 
ground. That knowledge is arrived at by something like this method :—It can be 
readily understood that it is easy to measure a peat moss, and estimate the quantity 
of peat in it. Geologists have proved that coal seams were something like peat 

mosses in great swampy tropical jungles. Let this column of print represent the 
side of a bore hole, or of a Bn and lines in the column edges of pierced hori- 
zontal 
beds of sandstone, &c., in the coal measures. 
: Let a—--—--- +) 
and the lines in italics over and under the line 


represent the roof and floor of a ‘seam’ one yard thick, weighing a ton per cubic. 
yard of coal. If all the lines in this column have been repeatedly found recurring 
in this order within a limited area, then surface measurements within the proved 
area of, say a coal estate, give acres, yards, and tons of coal in the ‘seam.’ A few 
familiar lines near the top may indicate the depths from a sandstone quarry to the 
deepest seam in a known section. It-is all as easy as A BC in some old mining 
districts for those who have learnt to read natural records. So many tons have 
been taken out of the ‘ yard coal ;’ a percentage must be allowed for loss; so many 
tons remain ‘available for use.’ In the simple case put it is as easy to measure 
coul underground as peat in a moss, because areas and thickness are equally well 
known to practical men. But that is not the whole of the question. The old peat 
mosses of carboniferous times have been buried under thousands of feet. of sand 
and silt; the whole has turned into a series of rocks which have been bent and 
shattered by earthquakes and worn away from above. ‘To estimate quantities of 
peat turned into coal, needs skill, knowledge, research, and combined action. 

“We have given the purport of the general report of the Coal Commission ; 
their sub-reports show more in detail how five years have been spent by sixteen 
volunteers who constituted the commission, and who have finished a national stock- 
taking in that time. 

“1. To get at quantities of coal in proved ground, thirty-seven coal fields were 
sorted into thirteen districts, and these were assigned to ten Commissioners, who 
employed surveyors and mining engineers, and who made thirteen returns of 
quantities now available for use in their respective districts. The enormous labour 
expended upon these thirteen reports can be appreciated only by those who know 
the multiplicity of interests concerned, and the difficulty of getting at the truth 
about mineral property. These thirteen reports are in vol.i. The names of the 
reporters, and their result, are given in the report on p. ix. 

* 2. To estimate quantities of coal in unproved ground, and to reason out the 
probability of finding it in regions where no one thought of seeking it till geology had 
become a practical science, was the work of a scientific committee, who examined 
scientific witnesses, and used facts scientifically. The work done shows the amount 
of skilled mental labour expended gratuitously by volunteers who served under the 
command of Sir Roderick Murchison. The money value of the information given 
has yet to be ascertained by landed proprietors and by others interested in mining. 
The information was got at in this fashion :—The process which now commonly 
leads to a coal seam, and which led to thirteen reports on known coal fields above- 
mentioned, is really practical geological reasoning. The edge of a seam is dis- 
covered ina neighbour’s mine, or at the surface - his field, ‘ dipping ? underground. 
Instead of following the coal like the ‘old men’ who made ‘ bell pits’ in Stafford- 
shire, the instr acted miner calculates scientifically where the known coal seam is 
likely to go; he sinks his pit to it, and works so as to make the best of his property 
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according to his lights. If he fails, it is from ignorance of practical geology and 
applied science. ‘The ‘old men’ dug all they could ‘practically’ get out of a 
seam when they found one. They did not reason about outcrops, dips, faults, 
angles, upthrows, and such technicalities, because they were ignorant of that 
rudimentary geological science of which every practised miner now understands 
something. The miner best understands his business of sinking pits and hewing 
coal, and he supplies facts, but the geologist best understands his science. They 
work best when they pull together. From ascertained facts other facts are reached, 
and probabilities become certainties after judicious experiment has tested induction. 
The knowledge of nature which leads miners to hidden coal seams in known fields, 
leads those who know more of geology to hidden areas in coalfields, of which parts 
only were formerly known to practical miners. Coal is now commonly got from 
under rocks newer than coal measures. Geological reasoning has now led to the 
accepted estimate of 56,273 millions of tons of coal available in unproved areas 
within 4,000 ft. of the surface, and to 41,144 millions of tons at greater depths, 
between 4,000 and 10,ooo ft. The same kind of scientific reasoning which has led 
to discoveries and to anticipations which are accepted as probabilities by scientific 
men now points towards the possible further discovery of hidden coal fields, which 
are entirely buried under thick covers of newer formations. 

** Knowledge which leads the practical coal miner ‘to bore’ or ‘ to sink’ with 
a reasonable expectation of success is got by measuring the ‘angle of dip’ in a 
seam, the thickness of the strata which lie over it in parallel places, or in curves, 
like leaves in a book, and the horizontal distance between the known part of the 
seam and the top of the new pit. Science of like kind, applied to a geological 
series instead of a seam of coal, led to the discovery of hidden portions of coal 
basins near Bristol, and in France, where the coal series appears at the surface 
sloping down under newer rocks. ‘The coal field is there got at through its cover, 
as a coal seam is got through a green field—by calculation and by measurement. 
Reasoning first applied to neighbouring fields, then to estates and counties and coal 
fields, has been extended to neighbouring countries. Because of continental and 
insular European geological facts, many scientific geologists suppose that troughs 
containing productive coal measures do probably exist at depths capable of being 
worked under the valley of the Thames. 

Much was said and written about this vexed question of the Thames valley 
when first started by Mr. Godwin Austen; the Report of the Coal Commission 
tells us all that is known about it now. No true coal has yet been found. The 
surface formations do not contain true coal, though some of them do elsewhere . 
overlie parts of attainable coal basins in England and on the continent. Mr. 
Prestwich, the reporter who undertook this branch of the geological inquiry, founds 
his report upon evidence and information lately got from English and foreign 
geologists, and upon his own recent observations. ‘Taking all that is known about 
the area under consideration, he shows how narrow rock troughs extend from 
Westphalia in the east, westward to the north-east of France, and contain pro- 
ductive coal measures, covered by chalk near the sea. At the other end of a long 
axis of elevation and disturbance, from Ireland eastward through Wales, into the 
Bristol coal fields, like facts are described, explained, and connected. Along this 
line are troughs trending eastwards and westwards. ‘Their edges are bare in Wales, 
they are partly covered by newer rocks in the Bristol coal field and in northern 
France, and these hollows contain productive coal. Looking to all his facts, the 
reporter thinks it probable that kedden troughs, like those of France and Bristol, 
do probably join these half-hedden basins under newer surface rocks in the valley 
of the Thames. ‘Sir Roderick Murchison stated his reasons for holding the contrary 
opinion when the question first arose, later at Nottingham in 1866, again in 
evidence before the Geological Committee, of which he was chairman, and again in 
his chairman’s report (vol. i, p. 118). He has further added a protest to the 
report. He does not think it probable that coal exists in the valley of the Thames, 
and he has given his reasons. This general statement of the case is given in the 
reports and in works on geology. 
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Sediments which were spread horizontally upon the earth’s surface of old are 
buried under newer sediments, piled upon each other, but the older beds have been 
greatly disturbed and mnch crumpled and altered. In particular, after the deposit 
of coal measures over great parts of a large area, the coal measures and the older 
rocks upon the surface of which they accumulated were crushed and crumpled, as 
shown in diagrams copied from nature. This folding accounts for the actual 
arrangement of the coal measures. We know that they were horizontal, and that 
they are bent and folded like a crumpled book. Along the region under examina- 
tion long folds in the earth’s crust produced hollows and ridges, trending eastwards 
and westwards, between Westphalia and Ireland. The undulating surface thus 
produced was afterwards worn and shorn away, so as to remove the upper curves 
above a certain plane, and leave hollows below the new surface of demolition or 
“denudation.” These hollows are shown in diagrams which illustrate the report 
of Mr. Prestwich and the general report. They contain bent carboniferous rocks, 
remnants of the coal measures. Of these filled hollows which do certainly exist, 
some are ten thousand feet deep or more, according to geologists. Those which 
now are bare appear on maps, where they occur scattered within the far wider area 
on which coal measures accumulated. These bared basins show at their upturned 
worn edges the older rocks upon which the coal measures began to be deposited, 
when that older surface was next the bottom of the sea, or next to the sky, and 
they appear as rings or ovals on geological maps. On the new complicated surface, 
produced after the deposition, disturbance, and partial demolition of the coal 
measures, newer sediments were successively spread and piled upon each other, 
within their respective areas of deposition; and these, in their turn, were partially 
demolished from above, and disturbed from below, so as to produce and bury a whole 
series of surfaces like that which now is uppermost under water or under air. 
After this deposition of sediments, coal basins, contents, and covers were further 
broken and worn. Some were laid bare by the destruction of newer rocks, some 
were partially uncovered, some are known. Others may be discovered by the 
reasoning which has done so much already. Reasoning upon the geology of a 
very large area, between Westphalia and Ireland, as a mining engineer does in his 
own district, the reporter concludes, it is probable that coal exists in the valley of 
the Thames, at workable depths, in troughs of which the edges are entirely con- 
cealed by unbroken covers of newer superincumbent strata, which will be shown 
upon the maps which illustrate the report. We can but indicate the present state 
of this vexed geological question, and refer to the whole geological report and 
evidence in vols. i. and ii., under letter D. They merit the attention of all who 
are interested in the application of geological science to practical mining and to 
mining adventure. The danger of failure is pointed out by Sir R. Murchison. 
Witnesses and reporters go steadily on from the known towards the unknown, 
testing theory by experience, and pointing to experiment as the only test for theory. 
They differ in opinion, they all agree in method. Sir Roderick Murchison truly 
says, ‘ The public must estimate the value of the evidence on either side.’ 

“This, the hardest problem in modern geology, as it affects mining now, is at 
the point where opinion may be tested by experiment, if any one is bold enough to 
risk the cost. Mr. Prestwich suggests trials in the valley of the Thames, which 
would not be very costly, and which may very probably lead to an abundant water 
supply for London, if they do not open up new coal fields in a trough, ‘150 miles 
long by 2 to 8 in breadth” That problem (which is discussed at pp. 146-65, 
vol. i.) is not the least interesting and important branch of this vast coal question. 

“If these and other speculations lead to new coal fields, their contents will have 
to be added to 146,480 millions now returned as available for use. If we can do 
battle at great depth with great heat, 41,144 millions of tons are estimated below 
the assumed limit of mining, which is 4,000 feet, according to present knowledge. 

** Leaving practical and speculative mining, and practical and speculative geology, 
the difficulties overcome in estimating waste in working and in combustion appear 
in reading the reports and the evidence of witnesses examined by the committees, 
who volunteered for these branches of this service. Their work is in vols. i. and ii., 
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under the letters B and C. Vast statistical work, done chiefly by one volunteer, 
Mr. Hunt, is in vol. iii., under letter E. A great deal of energy was brought to 
bear upon all these sub-reports, and upon the general report, by the volunteers who 
draughted them, and by the commission who settled the draughts and signed 
them. 

“Tt plainly appears, on the whole, that our known coal cellars are well filled, and 
that we do not yet know for certain how many cellars may be hidden under our 
dwellings. A great store of exhaustible mechanical energy in the form of coal 
certainly is available for our use, and may be wasted ; but these conclusions and 
these coals as certainly were reached by drawing largely upon that mental energy 
which, unlike our coal, seems to be inexhaustible. Like the value of untried coal 
fields, the value of these three volumes cannot be known until they are explored 
energetically. Therefore we commend their earnest study to all cooking animals, 
who are practically interested in this vast coal question.” 


a 


III. —Revenue from Trade in Alcoholic Drinks. 


AccorDING to a Parliamentary Return of last Session the large sum of 
26,400,0001. was gathered into the Imperial Exchequer from the under- 
named sources, during the year ended. with March, 1871:— 

















Description. England. Scotland, Ireland. 
& £ £ 
COLLECTED BY THE INLAND 
REVENUE. 
Licences, viz.:— 
MEAG: so Mace sses soak turoatssugetcoctncdreatsMeactetct 14,765 1,099 806 
Bes WOT ecules <4-cad il Res ech ee doan ct 371,130 18,893 25,431 
EAS Pe Ae Rectal 335,331 2,656 32,212 
RUGS cccatensnsnedlonssrnedonvsdpaaccrtoasteanantelt 566,665 95,382 80,149 
‘ia (6 abaose od ice PEO ey ree nea ee et 141,882 175387 17,404 
Refreshment house .:c...4...cSeexcgenndiers 5,605 — 69 
BEI Sosa ssc dust atesien eon pas oe 272 — — 
PIV CCUG bee Stans vacdeav anyeatdconiagntoaheaamanreres 12,204 224, 252 
HP SSRACO VORBOLB: ieiteesccrteantites toon 257 119 53 
Morse Ais ued ares 1,448,111 135,761 156,377 
1 ETS eee a eye eter a errr 6,414,695 361,829 | 481,727 








AS RR Re. “13,988,499 3,276,086 | 3,194,477 











British spirits taken for consumption| 6,095,693 a 2,778,496 2,606,373 
| 


COLLECTED BY CUSTOMS. 


WinyoOm EUS %..0%2. nate, cps 3,861,706 
ris teem os iene ey er nee 1,314,602 


323,858 237,185 
104,283 167,950 























Total of inland and oversea revenue} 19,134,807 | 3,703,927 3,099,612 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvaArtTER ENDED Marcu, 1871. 
BIRTHS ann DEATHS—QvarrEeR ENDED JunNzE, 1871. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaces, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1871-65, and in the QuartERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1871-65 :—Numbers. 





arcs 





—- 


70. 69. 68. ON. 














| ‘68. 


196,753 
192,437 
179,086 
185,594 


188,136 
128,551 
116,650 


65, 


181,482 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154 187,776 | 185,474 


748,069 
490,909 


194,130 
192,988 
181,941 
179,010 


140,410 
115,892 
113,362 


Bivens ccsees : — 792,129 | 773,381 | 786,858 | 768,349 | 753,870 
Deaths .... 55 —_ 515,544 | 494,828 | 480,622 | 471,073 | 500,689 
QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 
(I.) -MarriaGEs :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended gu 70, 69 68, 67, 
last day of |——_————_—| [_—— ccm 
March........ No.| 86,229 | 36,506 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 
UTC eras: 53 — 46,491 | 43,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 
September _,, _— 43,909 | 43,978 | 438,509 | 44,086 
December _,, — 54,576 |. 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,038 
(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended on "70; "69. 68. 67. 
last day of |--—|———— |_| | | —_ | 
March........ No.| 209,787 | 206,441 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 
Fue ec: , | 200,877 | 203,484 |188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 
September ,, —  |192,178 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 
December .,, — |190,026 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 
(III.) Deatus :—Numbers. 
Qrs. ended ae "70. 69, 68, up 
last day of = |—-—— , — | -- |S _ |_| 
March........ No.| 138,603 | 143,991 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 134,008 
oUNe nate », | 120,870 | 121,246 | 118,947 | 110,010 | 112,355 
September ,, —— 124,258 | 114,644 | 180;482 | 108,513 


December ,, 





126,049 


128,141 | 120,454 |116,197 


117,352 


121,245. 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 Prrsons 
Livine in the Years 1871-65, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YwARs, 1871-65 :—General Ratios. 





HBAMS cote coes mf, een | anger | seek | eet rey, ik eee 1 "a, 





























Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands | 22,760 — | 22,457 | 22,165 | 21,882 | 21,608 | 21,343 | 21,085 
in middle of 
each Year.... 

















= 169 16°2 16°0 16°2 16°6 17°6. | I7°6 











Persons Mar- \ 


TACO aes: 
DORUES  sscsserdensve — Ly 3078 384°9 36'0 35°6 35°3 35°5° 
MP GAL ASA L icticovic — 22°6 23°0 22°3 22°0 21°8 23°5 23°3 





QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 





























Qrs. ended | 1. | corny | °70. | 769. | *8. | “ev. | %66. | 765, 
last day of a} ie S me a 
WEAPON 3 oncse.bives 12:9 13°9 13°38 13°9 13°5 13°7 14°3 14°2 
ARS Secret esas cess — 16°9 16°77 UN Ib | AG NO 4rd Ss: f 174 
September ........ — T6220 (USC 957 oe DS Sisk 162 2 Wee [72 


December ........ — ¥o°6 | 19°3 | 186 | 187 |} 19°5 |) 20°> | 214 





(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 


| : 
Qrs. ended 71, ce 70, | *60, | 268, | *°67. 4% 266, |. *B5, 


last day of 




















1 0 ae ere 37°4 36°9 37°30 37°4 36°5 36°7 376 | 376 
DEVE aga cs nenatsease 35°4 36°5 36°4 38471 37°2 37°1 36°2 | 36°8 
September ........ — | 34°! 33°9 34:0 84°9 35°0 33°3 | 84°2 
December ........ — 33°38 33°4 340 348 83°5 34°4 | 33°6 


ST 


(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 


Mean 


























be ae it. "61-70. 70, v 69, 68. : ee E 66. : 65. 
Macht ace 24-7 | 25°37 | 26-2 | 245 | 22:1 | 25:3 | 26-4 | 27-1 
PUIG: Seac ccs untsnesienss 21°3 21°9 | 21°8 21°5 20°2 20°9 24°2 22°1 
September ......... — 2EOTN 22:0 |. 20sby | 23°F 1199 2h lads 
December... — | 22°: | 22:3 | 22-9 | 21-8 | 21-2 | 21°8 | 22-7 


EE SESE LO TERE SE BEB IEE SEE EEE RT TEE ESE US. EE TELIA LEIS BOEAT ts UE a TELE OLE IVIAE AEE TAT TORII 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, Pauperism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuaRTERS ended June, 1871. 














1 Q 3 4 
Average| Average 
Average Rate Ete 
Quarters Price | of Bank Wheat 
of of per 
ending | Consols | Qngland| Quarter 
(for Dis 6 - see 
Money).| count. pce a 
Wales. 
1869 £ &. ods 
June30| 938% | 42 | 45 7 
Sept.30] 93 2°9 | 60 11 
Dec. 81], 984 | 2°38 | 46 - 
1870 
Mar. 81} 92% | 3°0 | 42 3 
June30| 94 | 3°0 | 44 8 
Sept.30| 912] 3°9 | 50 4 
Dec. 31} 928 | 2°5 | 50 1 
1871 
Mar.31| 923 | 2°9 463 °7 
June30/ 932] 2°5 | 59 9 











5 6 7 8 9 10 
Average Prices of Average Pauperism. 
Meat per lb. ae of 
t the Metropolitan otatoes . se ; 
“Meat Market” | (York | Numner of Paupers| maa 
(by the Carcase), Regents) relieved ou the Tem- 
with the Mean Prices.f per Ton | 74% day of each week. | pera- 
at 
sivesterslle ture. 
Beef. Mutton. S ee In-door. | Out-door. 
Gi Ge GAN Be Os ded Se. Sil ° 
48-—73 | 5—72 | 60—180 } 145,094 | 816,260 | 52°0 
6z 62 95 
4872 | 54—73 | 95—125 | 137,406 | 781,382 | 61°4 
6% 62 110 
4872 | 5—73 | 75—100 | 152,021 | 818,753 | 43°3 
6% 64 847 
427 | 54—473 | 95—110 | 164,387 | 892,822 | 38°0 
52 64 102 
3—6% | 54—-74 |115—185] 144,226 | 825,837 | 54°4 
«+5 68 125 
A48—71 | 53—8 |100—140] 138,444 |'787,976 | 60°7 
6 6% 120 
5—7% | 54—8 | 50—90 | 150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
68 $ 70 
5—73 | 54—73 | 75—100 | 160,984 | 878,892 | 40-2 
63 6% 87 
54—72 | 5A—84 | 51—76 | 140,338 | 805,519 | 51°5 
63 A 63 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England. 


Divisions. 


England and Wales 


tees 


I. London 
LP. 
mi 
TGV 


South Midland 
Eastern counties 


Peer eee eeoerene 


Penance ewenerens 


One e meee eeeenene 


South-Eastern counties .... 


Cee eee e eee neens 


v. South-Western counties .... 


West Midland 
North Midland 
North-Western 


VI. 
Vit. 
VIII. 


bP] 
bP) 
93 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 












































Ix. 


Yorkshire 


x. Northern counties 


ee a 


XT. 


Monmouthshire and Wales 


Ten Years, I a aes ee eee pate: 
ee eee March.| June. | Sept. Dec. March. | June. 
22°4) 26°2 | 21°38 | 22°0 | 22°3 24°7 | 21:3 
24:°3 27°0°| 22°1 | 23:2 | 23°91) 2752) “231 
Ves) B 23°8 | 20°0 | 19°4 | 19°3 || 21°1 | 18°6 
20°2 24°0 | 19°F ) 21°7 | "212 |) 23°83 19°4 
20°1 23°O 1 20° 18°91 20°2" | 213 rer 
19°9 25°9 | 21°2 | 18°64. 21:2 4] 23-1, |. 18°7 
21°8 26°7 | 21°2 | 21°0 | 20°8 || 24°1 | 19°8 
20°8 242" C2052" | 20°9 | 20°F | 28a | 19°0 
26°3 29°0 | 23°6 | 25°7 | 26°1 || 29°5- | 24°6 
24°0 25°9 | 23°6 | 25°3 | 24°1 || 24°2 | 22°0 
22°7 24°1 | 20°2 | 21°8 | 21°3 || 24°1 | 24°9 
21°6 25°9 | 22°5 | 18°5 | 20°1 || 23°6 | 21°1 


Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and will not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annuau Rate of Morrariry per 
1,000 ex Town and Country Districts of Enetann in each Quarter of the 


Years 1871-69. 



































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. Gunciens in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute ee 
Acres. - by Mean 
1871. 1871. 61.70. 1870. | 1869. 
In 142 Districts,and Jaane «|| 26°83 | 27eget 27°71. 2676 
56 Sub- districts, June... 23°O | 23%4 | 2277 | 2228 
comprising the 8,287,151 | 12,900,297 Sept...) — 23°5 | 23°9 | 23°3 
Chief Towns........ wee 24°47 | 24°3 | 25°8 
Year — | 24°8 | 24°7 | 24°6 
Year...) — 19°7 | 20°6 | 19°3 
ar ene ieee a March..| 21°9 PIP 29) 24:0 21°9 © 
T1cts an UbD-A1strict: 
a d Wales, dunes. LOD 16" 20°11" 49°9 
a ocean May r| 34,007,792) o,Gossaxly gone | 2" | 122 | 9a | to 
Cudeeneariad Deco... Ss -)..18-94) Aga 19-0 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 


May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. 


For this inequality a correction has been 


made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365°25 days, and 366 and 865'25 days in leap year, 





Special Town Table:—Porutation; Birrus, Dearus; MEAN TEMPERATURE and 





Cities, &c. 


———— 





tal of 20 towns in U. K.| 7,215,757 
3,263,872 


ndon 


errr er eee eee e eee eee ees 


Cee ee eee essen seaeerereresany 


SST oal aes BS eee e heiaee 


Peete memes eeeeetee 


BOON hasesccdlehtcadenor sss 


Seen ewer net eee eaters eeaee 


Sete een eran ee eeeeereeene 


BOP LANE 253.5 ons averce on sone 
weastle-on-Tyne 
linburgh 


Pee eee 


Seca eer ewe teen ee eeeeenee 


Estimated 


Population in 
the Middle 


of 
the Year 
1871. 


113,450 
80,533 
183,298 
68,476 


344,980 
95,882 
86,929 

494,649 

356,099 

125,422 

146,987 

260,657 

241,507 

122,266 
98,797 

E2030y 7 

208 725 

4795227 


Births 
in 
13 Weeks 
ending 
Ist July, 
1871. 


64,288 


27,290 
945 
704 
1,565 

658 
3,248 
1,009 

688 
4,453 
3,527 


1,298 
1,446 
2.637 
2,471 
1,133 

942 
1,284 
1,844 
4,957 
2.189 


Deaths 
in 


13 Weeks 
ending 
Ist July, 
1871. 


459215 


18,815 
521 
409 
870 
Bile: 


1,993 
499 
403 

4,130 

25489 
907 
905 

1,509 

1,513 
660 


774 
1,040 
1,370 
4,193 
1,882 


RAINFALL 7% last Spring Quarter, in Twenty Large Towns. 


Annual Rate 
to 1,000 Living during | Temperature in 
the 13 Weeks 1 





ending Ist July. 

Births. Deaths. 
35°8 25°2 
33°6 23° 
33°4 18°4 
35°1 20°4 
34°3 19°I 
38°6 19°5 
37°8 23° 
42°2 20°9 
31°8 18°6 
386°1 33° 
39°8 2S 
41°5 29°0 
39°5 24°79 
40°6 Pee 
41-1 Diesel 
37°2 ZiG 
38°3 214 
40°0 32°4 
36°7 273 
41°5 aey 
27°3 23°48 





Mean 


in 

13 Weeks 
ending 

Ist July, 
1871. 








Rainfall 
Inches in 
13 Weeks 
ending 
Ist July, 
i 
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F.—Divisional Table:—MAarniaGes Registered in Quarters ended 31st 
March, 1871-69; and Birtus and Duatus in Quarters ended 30th 


June, 1871-69. 
































1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA —-| PoPuLarton, 31st March. 
iL ctudtetaawalees in 1871. 
Jngland an ales. 
ae Statute Acres.| persons) | 1871. | 1870. | 1869. 
No. . No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WaALEs.... Totals) 37,324,883 | 22,704,108] 36,229 | 36,506 | 37,713 
I. London .,..-rseeoseese 77,997 | 3,251,804 | 5,957 5,967 6,376 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 2,166,217 | 2,670 2,745 2,942 
rr. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,442,567 | 1,595 1,576 1,723 
EV PPSPCM Ma wee cer diccvaalcanss 3,214,099 | 1,218,257 1,428 1,517 1,535 
v. South-Western ........ 4,993,660 | 1,879,898 | 2,828 2,756 2,836 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 | 2,720,003 | 4,196 4,275 4,334 
vir. North Midland........ 35435397 | 1,406,823 PT 26 2,044 2,030 
vitt. North-Western........ 2,000,227 | 3,882,590 | 6,536 6,479 6,701 
TK. “VORRSHIWG. cc. -cccccotss: 3,654,636 | 2,895,299 4,124 4,333 4,532 
ee CN OPGHETIL J austenaiescn 3,492,322 | 1,414,066 2529 2,542 2,494 
xi. Monmthsh.&Wales} 5,218,588 | 1,426,584 } 2,240 2,272 2,210 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
Braerus in Qnarters ended DEATHS in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. s0th June, 30th June. 
Englandand Wales. 
eingipatant Meee)! | Ogi, eyo. ho decent ART, | asy0s.) eee: 
No. No. No. No. . No. x No. 
Ena@up. & WALES... Totals| 200,877 | 203,484 | 188,459 |120,870 |121,246 |118,849 | 
FT. WOmdOM ssi ecseck 24,290 | 28,492 | 26,570 [18,815 117,717 | 17,575 
11. South-Eastern ........ 16,961 | 17,507 | 16,035 | 10,099 {10,691 | 9,546 
m1. South Midland........ 12,021 | 12,2383 | 11,205 | 6,982 | 7,012 | 6,388_ 
TV. JUSSCCNE ccna 9,985 | 10,283 9,318 | 5,799 | 6,075 | 6,093 
v. South-Western........ 14,627 | 14,9389 | 14,173 | 8,759 | 9,924 | 9,575 
vi. West Midland ........ 24,957 | 24,822 | 22,894 [13,465 {14,240 | 13,556 
vir. North Midland........ 12,350. | 12,604 | 11,820 | 6,662 | 7,037 | 7,826 
vit. North-Western........ 32,439 | 82,786 | 30,547 | 20,786 | 19,703 | 19,765 
TX, VOreshirestaasite 22,797 | 22,930 | 20,763 | 13,158 | 13,883 | 13,716 
XK, WNGrtherM) ose essecki.te: 14,366 | 13,841 | 13,258 8,822 | 7,015 | 7,469 
xI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,084 | 13,047 | 12,876 | 7,523 | 7,949 | 7,840 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended June, 1871. 
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(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Hsq., F.R.S., &c.] 


























































































































Temperature of Rlashe Weight 
Tore of Vapour 
of Gatie Foss 
; ; awe eee Air— 
an Air. Evaporation.f| Dew Point. | Daily Range. Vapour. OF aes 
7 : Water 
Months. Diff. -| Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. | or ¢y Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from | from | ° e from from 
: Aver- | Aver- Aver: Aver- am | EXE Fs Aver- Aver- 
Mean age of | age of Mean. age of Mean ie of | Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
100 30 30 B00 30 30 
Years. | Years Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
: ) 2 © o ° ° ° ° onle-e In. - Ibn, Gr. Gr. 
April ...} 47°7 | +1°7 | +0°6 f 45-2 | 41°27 42°5 | 41°97 16°6 | —2°0} 49°0 | -272 | +°018 § 3°1 | +0°2 
May 59 | —O°7 | —1L § 4728 | —15 9 43-7 | =1 9} 22°38 | +1°BF 54°2 7 285 |} —019 § 38°3 | —0°2 
June ...| 54°8 | —3-4] —4°3 | 51-5 | —3-2] 48-4 | —2°3] 18-3.) ~2°8] 60-0 | -340 | —-032 | 3-9 | —0°3 
Mean ...} 51°5 | —0°8 | —1°6 | 48-2 | —1-29 44°9 | —0°8419°1 | —1°0] 54°4 | °299 |---O11 } 3°4 | —0°1 
Degree Reading Weight of a | Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of | Cubic Foot | Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1871. zontal es Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. # Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read- | Reade 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- At or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean.| | oe of |Amunt age of of the below |. 30° yee ar - 
30 30 30 56 Air. | 30°. | and * |Night.! Night. 
Years. Years. Years.| Years 40°, 
In. In. Go de Gray neal = ina ye Miles: ° ° 
April 3.31 So + 5 $29°647|— 126] 541 | — 2] 3:0} 41°38] 285 8 11 Il £-15°8 | 46°5 
May 74 | — 2929-907|/ +1814 541 OF O°7 |} —1°3] 284 10 14 7 | 26:0 | 49°0 
June ...| 78 | + 4129°761|—-055] 535| +3] 3-0/+11] 246 1 | 8 | 21 | 28-8 | 56-6 
Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest! Highst 
Mean ...| 78 + 2 429°772| —"O17} 539 0 6°7 | E11] (255 19 33 389 - :15°8 C 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+-) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of April was 47°7, being 1°-7 higher than the average 
of 100 years, but lower than the corresponding value in any year back to 1861, 
when 44°:3 was recorded. 


The mean temperature of May was 51°9, being 0°7 below the average of 
100 years, lower than in 1870 by 1°-5, but higher than in 1869 by 1°4. 


The mean temperature of June was 548, being 3°°4 lower than the average 


of 100 years. 


The only instances in the period 1771-1871, in which the corre- 


sponding values were the same as this or of lower value are as follows:—1771, 54°:0; 
1789, 54°°8; 1792, 54°4; 1795, 58°7; 1797, 54°°8; 1805, 54°°5; 1812, 54°-0; 
1814, 53°4; 1816, 58°1; 1821, 54°°1; 1860, 54°°8. 


The mean high day temperature of April was the same as its average, and of 
May and June lower than their respective averages. 


The mean low night temperature of April was higher than its avera 


of May and June lower than their respective averages. 


ve: and 


(ea piadia ! 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th June, 1871. 
































1 Q 3 4 b 6 1 8 9 
Mes , Mean | Mean 
pxcurareet Highest Lowest Range Monthly} Daily Mean Mean 
NaMeEs Dry Air | Reading] Reading|of Tem-| ponce | Ranse | 2 | Decree 
OF reduced | of the | of the |perature of. ee perature) o¢ ak 
STATIONS. aS pastes ae an ed Tem- | Tem- | % ies midity. 
the Sea. meter. meter. uar er. perature. perature. ie 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fo) 
Guernsey *........... 29 678 | 69°5 | 37°5 | 32°0 | 23°2 | 10°1 | 50°5 | 86 
Cs OMB asap? dev ccci-< 29°606 | 76-0 |*384°7 | 41°38 1 35°1 |-17°3 | 51°F | 98 
Barnstaple ......::.... 29 624 | 79°0 |.33°0 | 46°0 | 34°8 | 15°1 | 54°9 | 75 
Royal Observatory| 29°649 | 79°5 | 29°1 | 50-4 | 40°5 | 19°1 | 51°5 | 78 
POSSE iescuassdussiesnand 29675 | 81°7 | 23°4 | 58°3 | 45°9 | 20°9 | 50°6 | 83 
Lampeter ............ 29675 | 84°5 | 29°2 | 55°3 | 46°3 | 20°1 | 52°0 | 74 
NOP WAGD wccisatinusenas 29 ‘647 | 79:0 | 26:0 | 53:0 ; 40°0 | 16°6 | 49:2 | 82 
DEP OY is Rissamaehes 29°647 | 77-0 | 28°0 | 49°0 | 86°7 | 15°5"| 62°8 | 70 
Hawarden ....\....... 29°647 | 79:0 | 32°0) 47°0_| 35°0.| 12-0 |-50°8 | 81 
Stonyhurst............ 29-632 | 75°1 | 29°7 | 45°4 | 86°2 | 16°2 | 49°6 | 84 
LiCOGS. aceape it OM As — 83°0 | 28:0 | 55:0 | 40°3-| 18°5 | 51-1 80 
North Shields ....) — 68°0 | 29°0 | 89-0 | 81°0 | 11°8 | 46°6 | 84 
10 il We. 18y Ba ae 16 17 18 
WIND. a RAIN. 
NAMES Sa Fa, ec a ho Si ee EAIONNG 
or Mica Relative Proportion of of aa 
g j timated |-————_-____—__—_——_| Cloud. | ©! Days | Amount 
ef Senet oe |g. | ow, yn we 
in. 
Guernsey... 1°6 9 7 6 8 4°38 36 6 69 
Gshorme een 0°4 8 6 6.4.10 6°3 35 6°78 
Barnstaple ............ 1:2 6 6 8 | 0 3 °4 37 7°03 
Royal Observatory} 0°3 9 8 6 8 6°9 43 6°68 
ROY SGM .cathavniet = 12 4 6 8 G7 1 «4a 6°07 
Lampeter oo... 0°8 8 a 6 9 6°4 36 9°69 
Normi@his.cc.sdsaviess. rer 11 6 5 8 — 44, 6°60 
Derby ona since ne 8 8 4 | 10 — 44 9°56 
Hawarden ,.........+ 2°2) 10 4 7 9 6°5 AT 6°49 
Stonyhurst ............ = 6 8 44 13 wh 58 8°76 
HUGE -sye, chr eatin 1°3 11 7 5 7 6°9 39 8-23 
North Shields........ L-6 9.54 a 6 4, 6°7 49 7-92 
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No. IL.—SCOTLAND. 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1871. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1871-67 inclusive. 
























































1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 
Number. ae | Number. a Number. ae lccasaber! a i Number. ao 
lst Quarter— -_ _ . 
SABIrths .4-...,. 28,902 | 3°43 | 28,674 | 3°44 [28,429 | 3°44 | 28,697 | 3°50 | 27,952 | 3°44 
Deaths........ 19,756 | 2°34 | 22,184 | 2°66 | 20,431 | 2°47 $18,042 | 2°20 $19,977 | 2°46 
Marriages ..| 5,415 | 0°64 | 5,631 | 0°67 | 5,291 | 0°64 | 5,287 | 0°64 | 5,356 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- 6 : & . 
perature } 39°"1 36°°9 40°°0 40°°6 
2nd Quarter— fee =| 
SOLEOEG) <5. <0108 30,583 | 3°63 [30,645 | 3°67 29,472 | 3°56 $30,983 | 3°78 
Deaths........ 18,715 | 2°22 117,984 | 21g $19,449 | 2°35 [16,958 | 2°07 | 
Marriages ..| 5,946 | o-7o | 5,754 | o°69 | 5,596 | 0°67 | 5,661 | 0°69 | 
Mean Tem- a | 
ae } 48°47 510 48°-4 51°0 49°°0 
8rd Quarter— | ; 
Births ........ — | — [28,272 | 3°39 [27,646 | 3°33 | 28,354 | 3-46 [27,870 | 3-43 
Deaths........ — | — [16,555 | 2°03 |16,532 | 2°00 116,659 | 2°03 | 15,125 | 1°86 ° 
Marriages..| — | — | 5,801 | 0°63 | 4,870 | ovs9 | 4,704 | ov67 | 5,071 | 0°62 
Mean Tem- 
perature — ae 3 56°°4: 57°" 55°2 
Ath Quarter— 2 
Births ........ — | — [27,832 | 3:26 [27,848 | 3°37 127,480 | 3°35 127,847 | 3°43 
Deaths........ — | — [17,344 } 2°08 [19,377 | 2°34 [17,757 | 2°17 | 16,491 | 2°03 
Marriages — | — | 7,102 | 085 | 6,326 | 0-76 | 6,208 | 077 | 6,564 | o°81 
oo ea Ee eee. o) PCr yr (rs paren EF ar al 
Pasture a 39°°6 40°9 41°°5 49°°3 
Year— 
Population.} 3,366,375 35335,418 3,304,747 312745360 31244254 
Births ........ — | — [115,423] 3°46 [113,895] 3-41 1115,514| 3°53 [114,044] 3-61 
Deaths........ —— — | 74,067) 2°22 | 75,789) 2°29 | 69,416) 2°12 | 69,068) 2°53 
Marriages..| — — |} 23,788] o°71 | 22,083 | 0°66 | 21,855 | 0°66 | 22,618 | 0°69 
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Il.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 


land and in the 


Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 


30th June, 1871, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number 
of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 














































































Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Census, Estimated Per | Ratio. Per Ratio. 
to Middle of } Number. One in | Number. One in 
1871. 1871. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SOOTLAND® joscsrvavexs 3,358,613 | 3,366,375 | 30,583 | 3°63 | 27 2,761 }o970 4) DO 
Town districts ....) 1,919,316 | 1,926,732] 18,750| 3°89 | 25 L676:;' 3°9 PabL 
Ral “= 55 | 1,489,297 | 1,439,643 | 11,833] 3°29 | 380 1,085 | 9*1 | 10°9 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
peteug, to Middle of | Number. is | One in Number. #23 One ta 
1871. S71, i Ceut. every Cent. every 
SCOTLAND occ 3,358,618 | 3,366,375] 18,715] 2:22 | 45 5,946 | o'70 | 141 
Town districts ....| 1,919,316 | 1,926,732 12,652) 2°62 | 38 3,95L | 0°82 ={- 122; 
Rural” “5, w| 1,439,297 | 1,439,643 1 6,063) 1°61 | 59 1995-4" "55 4e 180 





JIIl.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 


June, 1871. 














Per 
Divisions. Tilest f 
timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°0 
Northern. ........ 6°2 
North-Western) 5°4 
North-Eastern | 13°5 
East Midland..| 10°1 
West Midland.| 75 
South-Western] 8'o 
South-Hastern.| 7°6 
Southern ........ 


13°5 











Per Per Per 

Counties. One Counties. Tes Counties. Tie 

timate. timate. timate. 
Shetland 2a 4Al ORLY tersc. ts; 11°6 | Lanark........ Sr 
Orkney. ccstced so 3 OP IE OPE bi serames 10°9 ‘| Linlithgow | 6°2 
Caithness .3) 10° 9 Wife -cs.s:.css5-, 4°3 | Edinburgh | 4°5 
Sutherland...) 8°3 | Kinross ........ 10°4 | Haddington| 8'1 
Ross and ., | Clackman- ., | Berwick . 8°9 
Cromarty y TAR Sanaciey } 9°4 | Peebles........ 9°5 
Inverness 6 Stliae =. ci.: 4°6 | Selkirk ........ 9°6 
IN AIP Gace onsisnet 2°2, | Dumbarton..| 7°8 | Roxburgh ..| 10°8 
HT ins races tae: TOS | BPS ence 4°o | Dumfries ....| 12°6 
Bait s,s TA AD Ube w.c.,,00eeee 4°47 | Kirkeud- nate 

Aberdeen ....| 14°8 | Renfrew.....:.. 6°5 bright .. 5 

Kincardine: <7 CO eAyS canes ne g'1 | Wigtown ....) 17°4 
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IV.—Dwvisional Table:—Marnriaces, Birtus, and Dratus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th June, 1871. 














1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
i Marri ; i Deaths. 
(Scotland) in 1871. arriages Births eaths 
Statute Acres. (Persons:) 

No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND wosssseseees Totals} 19,639,377 | 3,358,613 | 5,946 | 30,583 | 18,715 
£2 Nostherne 4,-5.7. 2,261,622 | 126,552 105 777 458 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 166,261 174 977 687 
111. North-Eastern ........ 25429,594 | 893,197 665 3,338 1,581 
Iv. East Midland ........ 25790492 559,187 957 4,792 2,648 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 250,982 364 2,179 1,248 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 1,183,055 25362 | 12,402 8,414 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 470,355 978 4,410 25,743 
VERS, Souther csccssisss.00.0s 2,069,696 209,024 341 1,708 936 





No. IZI—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaass, 7 the Quarter ended 31st March, 1871; and 
Birtus and Dratus, in the Quarter ended 30th June, 1871. 


[000’s omitted]. 


Per Per Per 
f 1,000 of , 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CouNTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. Deaths. y 
in lation, | Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Statute 1871. : ; ; 
Acres (Beaton) lation. lation. lation. 
No No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 


Brgipnd andl) 57,325,| 22,704) 86,229 | 16 [200,877 | 8-8 |120,870 | 5:3 


Scotland:.........60: 19,639,| 8,359, 5754 1°97 30,583 | ott | 18,715 | 5°6 
TEOMA = *..05.0000000052 20,322,| 5,403, 11,785 2°2 | 40,827 | 47°6 | 22,440] 4:2 


ee | | | | fs CO 


ae } 775286, | 31,466, 53,768 | 1°7 [272,287 | 8°6 |162,025 | 51 


OU 








Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of England 
and Scotland. The marriages also are usually below the ratio for Great Britain, but 
this quarter they exceed it.— ED. 8. J. 
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L.—General Summary of the Quantity and Value of the Mineral 
Production of the United Kingdom, Average of the Ten Years, 1860-69 ; 
also 1868 and 1869 separately. 


[000’s omitted, thus 93,925, = 93,925,000.) 











ge ee Tears, Year ended 1868. Year ended 1869. 
Minerals. EAE ie Ser eo Sa ae | ee, Se so 
Quantity. Value. § Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 

OOGb 9 aiciasets Betaeswnthens 93,925, | 23,381, | 103,141, | 25,785, | 107,428, | 26,857, 
DRT os sass: sons epee tees 9,324, | 3,036, | 10,169,| 3,196, | 11,509,| 3,733, 
Ui aot a A 1 A 14, 830, 14, 770, —15,) 1,028, 
COPPER: Pinsent: 194, 996, 157, 642, 130, 520, 
TiS clecteicmctniest 98, 1,192, 95,} 1,151, Gi,.) 2st 80; 
Zig ch... das eee ee hicateses 14, 39; 13, 395 16, 49; 
Pypites,” s:1...ce ates. hees: 107, 65, 76, | 54, 76, 4I, 
Miscellaneous minerals} — 1,603, = 2,001, a 1,835, 
| = 31,142, = | 33,638, ma 35,252, 





T1.—Quantity and Value of the Coat produced tn the United Kingdom, 
Average of the Ten Years, 1860-69; also 1867, 1868, and 1869 


separately. 
f000’s omitted throughout.) 





Average 


| of Ten Years,| 1867. 1868. 1869. 
1860-69. 











Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. x 
United, Kingdom ic. dcsscnmimnnredgeete 93,925, | 104,500, | 103,141, | 107,428, 


Whereof related to— 
Durham and Northumberland....} 22,741, 24,869, | 24,394, | 25,766, 


CAMDERIANE  Aecc.cc.csvcsagure seers 1,369, 1,513; T,378, 1,411, 
MIOERSMIBG. Beri socnann tes cacueres tenet eiaees 9,561, 9,844, 9,741, 10,830, 
Derbyshire PDN Ws Ble hI OA \ 5.756 { bial 4,958, 5,460, 
Nottinghamshire .............e0 aes 195755 1,508, T5755 
Leicestershire ...........scceccersecsceneees 810, 1,150, 608, 651, 
Woarwickshirey.......4. side goto bond 704, 881, 625, 586, 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire | 10,375, 12,5%75-| ¥2,295, | 12,669, 
DANCAGHING Eucvicssctcchencrcsectcesrusdve a. 12,047, 12,841, 12,801, 13,996, 
CORI: S. 2... cidhioan dh IRR Nets oe | 856, 935, 937; 9575 
BPTOPSHAVE fisscscsrvcrpuaginhescecaramoes 1,181, 1,558, 1,495, ¥,3933 
Gloucestershire and Somerset- 9.435 

BSINING nciasith ouaacatee lage eee ee tes 15975; MODs 1,980; 
Mon mOnthisnive....:. 4: a. eccanetacn: 3,352, | 4,569, 4,251, 527 
ROULD VWiGlGs oo cscaiaueteos 7,808, Boge Ree fie 
OTH saan pain. or oatmncien oars > ee Te 25371, 25385, pe nS 
RICCLIAG otc utacaioc: aimee hite | 12,508, TA, tao, | TAs710» |. .Saoeeo, 
Weloud oactotet ne a 125, 125, ¥27;, 128, 
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T11.— Quantity and Value of the Iron produced in the United Kingdom, 
Ten Years, 1860-69 ; also 1867, 1868, and 1869 separately. 
, [000’s omitted. ] ; 








Pig Iron. 
Year. | Iron Ore.| Value. pro- Average Price. 
alue. 
duced. Welsh. Scotch. |Cleveland. 
Tons. Tons, te Sy OG.) Ge Ss. Oy) on Saas 
Average of 2 , 
bi a 166069 94941\5.0,6 | °<— 3|-— |. = = 
U. Kingdom.| 1867 | 10,021, | 3,210,] 4,761, |11,903,. 4 3 9 | 2193/2 9 6 
a waft 68 | 10,1693) 3,197, 44,970) 112,426) 4 — —|°2 183 12-9 6 
Ss wed 1 OO | 115084) 3.932, [D,446, (13561 @ — oly 2-6 1 aeeg ny 
England _....| 1867 8,169, | 2,744,]2,811,} — — — — 
. A 1685 si, 61298) 2,606, 12971e) sae fh cm nie 
- Sled 69 8,762, | 2,918, } 3,456, | — —_ — a 
Wales *...23. 1867 545,| 143,f 919,| — = — — 
ae aera e268 FAQ| 94,4 988 |) ee as a - 
% en ih a OS 748,| 313,f 840,} — — = — 
Scotland ....| 1867 1,265,] 311,/1,031,; — — — = 
i: t| | 6RRURA50;| seeePeocs,| 2 as Je ae 


2 tal 160) | T.950)|" 287.01,150.0 — 2, os as 


IV.— Quantity and Value of Tix, the Produce of Cornwall and Devon, 
Ten Years, 1860-69; also 1867, 1868, and 1869 separately. 
[000’s omitted from the value columns only, thus 549, = 549,000/.] 





Tin Ore. Metallic Tin. Average Price per Ton of 





Years. 
Quantity. | Value. {| Quantity. | Value. Tin Ore. Block Tin. 


fh 











Average of Tons. £ Tons. Bh Se OSS Gee de 
be et 1860-69] 12,585 | 774,| 8,186 | 888,] ¢9 15 8 |1a1 19 — 
1867 11,066 | 549, | 7,296 670, 5018 —| g1 17 3 

68 11,584 | 641, | 7,708 G5Osk 55 Jae =) 98 = = 

’69 13,883 | 889, 4 9,856 |1,138,f 69 16 -—|/123 2 - 





V.i—Quantity and Value of Coppsr, the Produce of the United Kingdom, 
Ten Years, 1860-69; also 1867, 1868, and 1869 separately. 
[000’s omitted from the value columns, thus 790, = 700,000/.] 














é | A 

Year aons® Value. Copper. Value. Price j 

Ore. per Cwt. 
| Tons £= Tons £ Sy Ss a: 
Average of 10 years....| 1860-69 | 194,241 939,41] 12,00/ | 1,192, | 8 .— = 
United Kingdom........ 1867 | 158,544, 400, | 10,233 832) gee 
Aye oA? ile og dbedo | 642, 1) OSIS | 76a, tee — 
no ED Barrer 69 «| 129,953 | £20, 8,292 Gaus i) aves” = 

W hereof relates to— 
Cornwall ......:......68 1867 88,603 AAG; 5,990 494, — 


68 86,722 eee 5,725 451, - 
"69 TWA foe au. 5,144 399, — 


Devonshire ............ 1867 | 31,163 | 144, 2,036 168, — 
OIE De Se Ee 68 30,540 129, 1,941 £53, pas 
69 «| 22,723 BiG DBO dye| me BOBs £2 


a RE AL NR EIT IAI SEE OE a A LL EI 
2 DZ 
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Vi—The Quantity of Leap Orgs, Leap, and Stiver, the Produce of the 
United Kingdom, 1860-69 ; also 1867, 1868, and 1869 separately. 

















Year. Lead Ore. Lead. - . Silver. 
Tons. Tons. OZ. 

Average of 10 years ........ 1860-69 925755 68,054 692,093 

United Kingdom ........... 1867 935432 68,441 805,394 

Se ee eee aet ’68 955236 71,017 841,328 

Rae SE Re lees °69 96,866 73,259 831,891 
Whereof relates to— 

LOD UNG Ge en Spence 1867 58,742 42,639 — 469,647 

jie the, Reel derma! 68 61,496 45,634 483,896 

ae pee. hens Ae 169 60,566 45,882 482,658 

WWaleet cota tenackand 1867 26,054 19,551 147,009 

Was LAlgouiyarsncsremerpteiaces tae 68 245925 18,919 156,341 


ee ee ree ee 69 | 26,838 20,509 163,117 





VII.—Quantity and Value of Zinc and Iron Pyrritss, the Produce of the 
United Kingdom, Ten Years, 1860-69; also 1867, 1868, and 1869 
separately. . 














Year. Zinc Ore. Tron Pyrites. Value. 
é ' Tons. £ Tons. & 
a 
fs aay 1860-69 | 13,998 39,062 106,799 65,342 
1867 13,489 41,341 116,889 67,453 
68 12,781 39,192 76,485 53,637 
"69 15,533 49,367 | 75,949 41,024 





VITI.— Quantity of Saur, the Produce of Cheshire, Ten Years, 1860-69 ; 
also 1867, 1868, and 1869 separately. 



















Rock Salt. White Salt. Total. 
k : Tons,* Tons. Tons. 
verage 0 : 
IM ts 1860-69 59,727 750,493 810,220 
1867 50,752 921,423 772,175 
68 49,759 868,679 918,438 
"69 58,696 901,566 960,262 


aa OE rs By 
* 26 cwts. of rock salt go to the ton. 
LL a Re SSS SS SSS SS SSS hss NS SSSR ASSIS 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1871-70-69,— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (L2- 
duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 






First Three Months. 
1870. 


Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 
Imported from, and Exported to, 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. 





1871. 1869. 





Medi Imports | Eaports | Imports | Esporte Imports | Exports 

I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ face ve 
Dorney Dene kiecand.tHeligcland ¢| 28%] . S48 | 445% |” 628, p0a8) OM, 
Da onde Totes, Tiglland, and Belgtuse (| 12330 | 9275, | tor29, | 9,008, | 8,647.) 8,020, 


Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 

Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Gta 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands,and Malta 

Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt 

Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, in 8 
Algeria and Morocco oo... eeseeserseeseeees 


AN Via: eceeeere eee eee ae ree ee 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports =| 


9,262, | 6,331, | 10,405, | 4,645, | 10,758,| 3,719, 


5,908, | 2,805, | 5,826, | 4,340, | 5,668,| 3,635, 


64, 92, 78, 
220, ZAV, 2538, 


520, 42, 65; 
443, 211, 182, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 10}, 22, 26, 85, Il, 47, 


and Kooria Mooria Islands................008 
Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- } 

pines; other Islands .........ccseeeeeeee 
MB Sisccs | Sluis iaecs. de, tahvimsies va. cevadeudcuoivensoa outs 
China, including Hong Kong :..2004-........0-0. 
United States of AMETICA «......c cece 
Mexico and Central America ..........ccccssecceeeesees 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti..........eeee 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada, \ 


Venezuela, and Ecuador 


« (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, and Patagonia .... 


349,] 333,| 318, 


9 te _ 


Seg“ Ore acute, 
20, — 
339745 2,908, 3,444) 
20,190, | 9,248, | 11,749, 
282, 312, aaa, 
366, 796, 578; 


2,316, | 3,323,| 2,325, 


1,980, | 2,276, 281 2,122.1 .,918;) be ls 
| 
| 7,523, | 9,788,| 0761s 
| 195, | 457] 168, 
| 831, 20,| 353, 


330, 614, 151, 500, 295, 592, 


25470: 848, | 1,270, {| 1,106, 963, 707, 


. ic) Brazil, U - 
4 aoe ae Pa em i 2,820, | 1,994, | 1,834, | 1,676, | 1,894,) 2,180, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, ef a sginl i i 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands : ! J 
Total—Foreign Countries ....4. | 62,587, | 38,804, | 48,024, | 35,611, 33,661, 





IIl.—BritisH POssESSIONS: 


British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 
Austral. Cols.—N. So. W., Vict., and Queensld. 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., 
aud N. Zealand. 3.2.s.cc0:.+634 
Mritish North America «............:c.sccsosgereeesdieaces 
» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 
Menem NAGAI WW... 0b csi ta cn cs scvegecdictensecastbents 


6,950, | 4,952, ] 3,121, | 5,462, } 4,740,| 4,466, 
2,380, | 1,802, 237975 1,526, | 1,879,| 2,000, 
1,818; 433, 607, 572, 224.1), +681, 
509, 584, 369, 766, 246, 652, 
935; 705, 7575 741, 760, 613, 
aaa 487, 614, 493, 516, 394, 


3? 3) 


Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 423%, 133; 80, 193, gl, 168, 
MIS, 5.879 a coe As dooce sen casusdeoutto ends scoohebons 185, Lil, 300, 134, 3233 75, 
MMO) [lai ® ...c.cedscdcvderosaseenedastodsveacessdes}ovses 96, 208, 935 181, 40; 143, 


i a i | rs | 


Total—British Possessions............ 13,226, | 8,915, | 8,738, | 10,068, | 9,152,] 9,142, 





en | ee | ee 


General Total _............ £} 75,813, | 47,719, | 56,762, | 45,679, | 57,092, | 42,803, 
| 


* 7.e.,, British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1869-65.—Computed Real Value of the Total Huports 
of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreign Country and 
British Possessvon. 





Merchandise Wxported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 1869, 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
|000’s omitted. ] 


. I.—ForrIian CountRIiEs. £ 
Northern Kurope; viz., Russia, gala 3 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland 453923 
Central Europe; viz., Prussia, Eee sone 
the Hanse Towns, Holland and Belgium.... tae 
Western Europe; viz., France, asa 
12,838, 


4,054, | 4,550, | 4,993, | 4,457, 
21,082, | 19,410, | 19,130, | 21,035, 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................... 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, ieee 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 

Levant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and 


13,854, | 12,048, | 16,465, | 17,791, 


1,623,| 1,329, | 1,353, | 1.417, | 1,201, 


Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Heypt 50%) 459, 520, 805, 426, 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, 

Algeria, and Morocco te ren eres : sath eh oF) 36, 48, 46, 50, 
Wreestein: Aiea ich vote cies ieekcten cc vdean: 208, 210, 187, 154, 206, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ....................00. 


Eastern Africa; with African Ports mf 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 


SUES § -OLNSL TSA WUSH).....ctsceesheevestovsssereode. 3% 46; 58, 1%, ay 
Outs Bea Tela. 16.4! dusalyncxocceAevdowiteconncel loans — — — — — 
China, including Hong Kong... eee 420, 335, 350, 316, 209, 
United States of America... sce 2,163,| 2,870, | 2,294, | 3,344, ] 3,943, 
Mexico and Central America .......:ccccccccscsseec coe 64, OT; 87, 61, 88, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti cee LPs 307, 143, 208, 160, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador i 46, 100, 83, 52, 60, 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
é Chili, and Patagonia eet 258,| 220, | 120, 64, 44, 
Atlantic), Brazil, Urugua: 
i at ae Ayres av Me 118, 244, 200, 177, 
Other countries (unenumerated) ........cccsessseeeess 39) 24, 37, 35, 33, 
Lotal—Foreign Countries..oscseve 43,629,| 44,596, | 41,5382, | 46,801, | 49,909, 











IT.—Britisu PossEsstons : 


British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ..........se. 1,073,| 1,141, 1} 1,184 761, 674, 

Austral. Cols.—_New South Wales and Vic- j 

boris So. Aus, W. Aus., Tasm., and x 
ea. 


Me TO eee rose meee errr esas sree Hees Hee reer eeee reser oedececrore 


9 70; 987, 744, 978, 827, 


America, ...2.2...... Be eee ha 751, 723, 867, 867, | 1,013 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 38.1, 324, 243 249, 271, 

Cape aiid Nataliau.....:h icine... 8, HO... ss 40, 69, 74, 61, 57, 
 ‘Brt. Ww. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 80, 84,, i 94, 83, 78, 
Mauritius ......... ioscan dy og Muses cal AE eRe 18, 21, ce 14, 16, 
Channel Islands EEE een, Be ae Se 138, 141, 135, 147, 139, 
Other possession! ....5...ssdviveoseeeasssoclRevocccviscaies ‘om 15, 11, 17, 12, 
Lotal—British Possessions ........ wel 35432,{ 3,505, | 8,809, | 3,187, | 3,087, 

General Total «0.0.0.0... £| 47,061,}| 48,101, | 44,841, | 49,988, | 52,996, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Five Months (January — May), 
1871-70-69-68-67.—Computed Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 7 





(First Five Months.) [000’s omitted.] 
FoREIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1874. 1870. 1869. 1868. | 1867. 

ae £ £ £ £ 
Raw Martis.—Tectile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 30,080, | 26,828, | 21,969, | 25,515, | 25,884, 
Wool (Sheep’s)..| 8,857, | 7,942, | 6,579, | 4,014, | 6,302, 


Saker css 5,892, | 8,588, | 6,252, | 6,499,| 6,537, 
Piag Heed 1,207, | 1,397, | 1,212,] 1,189, | 1,124, 
PlSMp” Herder. 2,7%6, | °1,684,4 © 15597; |. 1,098, 798, 
ANOS asisonss a.| 1,806, | 1,122, 1 1,537, 819, 975, 


———— = ——— | Lf 


50,598, | 47,056, | 39,146, | 39,134, | 41,620, 

















¥ ‘3 Various. Hides wesc. 1,581, | 1,166, 892, 819, 713, 
ils sepa. csod soi | 1,948, | 1,872, | 1,376,| 1,446, | 1,401, 

Metals a...0.....0..8 3577 25 1,585, 1,544, 1,489, | 1,388, 

BBP GMO RY ies strssnteshosss 1,224, 927, 635, 442, 243, 

LUI OF ssc vevisnd¥oves 2,145, 1,162, 1,183, 1,140, 9938, 

10,668, 6,212, 53630, 55336, 4,683, 

" ey eve Agrelit, Guano ....3....6000 ¥,3ans Ho OO2, 335, 907, 429, 
SCEdB™ sesksvvsutvens 2,955, 932.1 Ves; 4 1,113, 936, 


mf ee ff LO 





TROPICAL, &C,, PRODUCE. Tea weccrssesssesereees 8,142, | 4,910, | 4,398, | 4,737, | 4,315, 
COMBE hc gicshe os 1,724, | 1,127, | 1,414, | 1,488, |) 1,183, 
Sugar & Molasses} 7,201, | 6,775, | 5,026, ! 5,321, | 5,504, 
EODRCED’ onus cantiaass 1,216, 544, 44,4, 666, 588, 
MICE Ragtivs. ect mS 475, 264, 873, 639, 156, 
Fruits oooccccsyese 783, 519, 640, 624, 162, 
Wises! © cc...0. dean. 2,966, | 2,084, | 2,464, | 2,389, | 2,088, 
BiH i oscoserenavts 1,6435:1 “1,187, 986, 862, 740, 


21,155, | 1753595 16,245, | 16,726, | 14,736, 











FOOD jessssssesserarveeereee Grain and Meal,| 12,876, | 11,799, | 11,979, | 17,370, | 15,375, 
Provisions win. | 7,256, | 5,654, | 5,899, | 4,648, | 3,296, 





20,132, | 17,453, 17,378, | 22,018, 18,671, 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....] 13,258, | 56,986, | 6,920, | 4,933, | 23366, 











ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS .,,,.|120,077, | 95,890, | 86,677, | 90,167, | 33,441, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 9,425, | 23,972, | 21,669, | 22,542, | 20,860, 


——— 
ee YW» | 


DOMAT: AMBOBES 5.504, ohh iets near vende 129,502, |119,862, }108,346, |112,709, |104,301, 





* “ Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
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EXPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Six Months 


Periodical Returns. 


[Sept. 


(January — June), 


1871-70-69-68-67.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Exported from United 


Kingdom. 





(First Six Months.) 





Manrrs.— Textile. 


- Sewed. 


METALS, &C. wee 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


Various Manufcts. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 


[000"s omitted. ] | font 1870. | 1869. | 1868. | 1867. 


BrRiTIsH Propuce#, &c., EXPORTED. 


24,322, 
7,664, 
8,571, 
3,423, 
1,051, 

99, 
3,354, 
1,218, 


| | J CO 








£ £ 
Cotton Manufactures ..| 27,299, | 27,391, 
55 YX AP ieteaeesk acs 750925 7,306, 
Woollen Manufactures} 12,066, | 10,760, 
ee ke iat). oe 2,930, | 2,740, 
Silk Manufactures........ 976, | 1,208, 
Ue BE sy ko, Moen eee 634, 106, 
Linen Manufactures ....! 3,589, | 3,670, 
se eo NE TOP se cyidee saan c8 1,149, | 1,298, 
5597355 | 54.4745 
AP BARO! 5 citsorks tag tonto Mt. 260; | 940, 
Haberdy.and Mimry. | 2,767, 2,252, 
4,067, 39192; 
PIBTAWATE «hick cssvecseesecte 1710, | 2,576, 
Machinery .:............05005. 2,407, | 2,647, 
TL Olas)... ema sean £35770; 10,651, 
Copper and Brass........ Ls Gasi. Lotdidig 
head and Tin: cv isccansees 760, | 2,012, 
Coals and Culm ........ 2420, b, 2016, 





Harthenwareand Glass} 1,219, | 1,285, 
Beer and Ale...........006 1,046, 1 . Gyldal, 
Bupter pote Ssaat ats 1495 138, 
Chieerer ib. st len eon 48, 51, 
CaIGlOS ban. tieens dev scbears 87, 56, 
BS alt a ccicehcmabcn staat watas toss 282, 187, 
SPINIGS pas apoasdwige fim IOI, 94, 
OCB Soins rasan 793, 700, 


——_—— _ lf | ff 


24555 25337) 





Books, Printed ........,... 296, 278, 
Furaittive {hh th. tet “— 96, 
Leather Manufactures | 1,968, | 1,218, 
BORD. wisi a setiene dnec 99, 105, 
Plate and Watches .... 104, 219, 
SS CALIONELY .cascacenpontecne: 231, 235, 








393775 


2,027, 
2,278, 
9,053, 
1,545, 
2,336, 
2,298, 


19,537) 


1,316, 


1,044, 
135, 
45, 
88, 








49,697; 


992, 
2,102, 


33994) 


1,760, 
2,004, 
6,918, 
1,577, 
1,939, 
2,586, 





16,784, 





1,197, 


1,053, 
121, 
53, 
110, 
246, 


254035 





308, 
82, 
1,123, 
126, 
160, 
188, 


392233 


1,896, 
2,376, 
6,964, 
1,441, 
1,621, 
2,463, 





16,701, 


1,236, 


1A, 
131, 
60, 





_ SS | | Ss Os 


RP ati 8,354, 6,291, 


Unenumeorated Articles.........cccccsssccessosocoeose, 653195 5,146, 


Toran Waponte.. Helens TOT; 637501 .O 74 TOO, 








5,854, 


4,705; 


93,485, 


459735 


45447, 


84,6c1, 








87,612, 


ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Accownt of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Six Months ended 
June, 1871, as compared with Corresponding Months of Years 1870 and 1869. 





Total British and Foreign. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 


Bi 1871. 1870. 1869. 
which Cleared. 





Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
































FoREIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Russial Northern ports ....| 169,886] 332,601 || 145,898] 312,024]/ 160,403] 240,702 

Southern ,, ....) 265,071) 125,283 {| 217,673] 102,690|| 155,552 PBT 
BWOGEN  Slificnsde.sdigentteat. 272,205| 176,578 |) 255,151 | 147,591 || 267,971] 159,377 
MONE W A> 5: 5ac. 058s sce Sontaneceaconsedete 399,240] 113,618]| 366,595] 127,392|| 378,182 99,483 
POM WINGER c2.0) Fesven te iscQhdeeeersssser> 65,972} 241,052 87,690] 215,485 56,898 | 182,162 
BR OVOVEIY coo loesivagitsanonsseiensy ees 674,335 | 1,103,387 || 583,622] 907,355 || 672,580] 863,162 
LG} BST, alanpenrepere Reena eoree 3 329,568] 436,020]| 329,324) 362,241 || 350,437| 344,663 
2a Soe me eR i 328,752] 369,376 || 290,464} 302,428] 329,283] 307,009 
Ch Cee rie 9 cere ene: 4 551,553 | 1,185,521 |} 659,817] 1,302,143 || 646,314] 1,123,900 
5 OE SMR ES Ss <a 316,258 | 256,487 || 265,856) 289,523 |) 225,087) 244,189 
Portugal, 4.is..5..00Fs czas. cco 140,934} r1o1,961 || 145,645] 124,963 || 129,901 109,941 
1) ee Renee Somaieene ss ¢ 113,032} 323,748 99,849] 270,053]! 115,715] 204,295 
Austrian territories ............ 40,075 76,630 45,747 82,820 98,925] . 91,428 
Co OEE Gag RR en ee ae 26,147 29,348 so: * _ * 


includin - 
ERS re al | 125,478 | 183,983 || 177,655} 144,437]| 195,210] 174,918 
BGs 8 Sica ook attics tens 178,461 | 251,005 || 192,252] 225,473 || 194,829] 263,sor 
United States of America ....} 1,899,270 | 1,222,749 || 1,023,813] 934,616 || 798,378] 878,919 
Mexico, Foreign West | . | 


Indies, and Central 93,378| 186,558 || 178,2471 190,153 126,239 157,705 


PAA CPEC ARE Seca 
REALE x sgdt ret cacicMe rte e 109,102] §173,332|| 107,164] 160,511 |/ 111,942] 132,424 
Boia viccctnmnacnecinneh 121,033} 86,880 : 
“At seein ie Saati 3 30,2041 63,574 \ 157,094) 122,586 || 98,832). 98,610 
1 Sans te eres 52,981 38,745 = eS % % 
Other countries ...........0.00. 189,423} 256,794|| 270,227) 414,184|| 249,247] 389,382 








Total, Foreign Countries | 5,992,358 | 7,334,240 || 5,599,288 | 6,738,668 || 5,361,375 6,143,281 














a 


BRITISH Possessions. beh 
North American Colonies ....} 188,955; 373,080|] 166,394) 401,269|| 118,112) 314,570 
East Indies, including : 

Ceylon, Singapore, and } 362,633 | 505,009 |} 340,502) 465,003 || 372,473] 396,210 
Mauritanie: <7 :3..2s6t..... 
Australia and New Zealand| 1380,753| 136,111 || 124,822] 147,688]| 113,875] 170,817 


AVY cpt: IMCs... dsc.esrenitioss neste 119,948 | 109,562 97,638 86,369 88,091 78,774 
Channel Islands................... 118,293 84,635 5 + + a 
Other possessions ..........000 93,140] 295,548 || 234,420) 355,593 || 216,480! 294,627 











Total, British Possessions | 1,018,722 | 1,503,945 || 963,776 | 1,455,922 || 903,981] 1,254,998 


Toran ForEIGN CouUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


; icy aoe 7,006,080 | 8,838,185 |] — ths a a 
cnded June) ZO=-m 1 | =" 16,563,059 | 8,194,590 | — = 
id —- — . <s kn 6,265,356 73985279 
* Included in “ Other countries.” + Included in “ Other possessions.” 


Note.—The new arrangement of the Board of Trade accounts relating to trade and navi- 
gation, prevents the ready comparison of the statistics of shipping with the years preceding 
1869 as printed in this Journal. 
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GOLD axnp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Imprortep anp 
Exprortep.—(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Six Months (January—June), 1871-70-69. 





(000’s omitted.] 


1870. 

















1871 1869. 
(First Six Months.) | 
Gold Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Australia Vie\ele sisleis|eisiare|sisisis 3,419, 9; 3,115, 4; 3,367, I, 
ae nes and W. 708, | 1,686, 848, 1,082, | 1,291, 
ae States and 4,451, | 3,145, 793, 277, B10, - 
8,578, | 4,840, | 4,756, 4,676, 1,802, 
DY AAROS S.dsdion.i chy egitdeaen 128, 33> 52, 474, | 1,184, 
Code ep | EL ade 22, | 94% 
Se ae ae a <ipot Rae 
Pepe ed: fee ie pegnes | 3 
OLA Oe ae eee 2,1 Byo28, — 145 1, — 
West Coast of Africa 71, — 51, I, 58, ik 
All other Countries... 72, 1,292; 263, 281, 30, 20, 
Totals Imported.... | 11,027, | 8,688, | 5,220, | 3,387, | 5,863, | 4,012, 
Exported to :— 
A Eg 166, eR 945, 100, | 1,586, 1,786, “12,210, 
Geran, Hol. BY) agg sain | 38 a, | 16, 
Prtgl., Spain, and 
a ae eae a Ete sa o 
4,156, | 3,945, | 1,642, 1,817, | 2,326, 
Ind. i id 
“Heme cantcy | a8 | nebr |. 29F, 554, | 1,743, 
Danish West Indies — — — een ee 
United States... Z; i, 70, 606, ae 
South Africa oc. 216, 1, 51, a a 
Manrdtiws ©....srssereoves — — — = ies 
BPA, ceuicrs deve er 206, nos 73, 420, — 
All other Countries.... 363, 278, 344, 526, 9955 
Totals Hxported.... | 5,879, 5282, | 2,457, 3,923, 5,064, 
Excess of Imports....| 5,648, |, 3,406, | 2,763, 1,440, — 
39 Exports... — — — a 1,052, 
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REVENUE.—(Univep Kinepom.)—30TH June, 1871-70-69-68. 


Net Produce in YEARS and Quarters ended 30th Junz, 1871-70-69-68, 


[000’s omitted .] 





QUARTERS, 
ended 30th June. 


Post Office 


Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous............ 


Totals 


YEARS, 
ended 30th June. 


Castoms: «.icscceseee ny 


Telegraph Service .... 


Property Tax 


Crown Lands 


Miscellaneous ........++ 


Totals 


Coreen eee eee enerrecsoere 


Coe eeereesereroreers 


Sere w eee eereeeseesennese 


Oooo oneernenneee 


Cees ererbeee 


eeeeeees 


Pete mew emeereresrreneeee 


OOOO eee eeroreseres 


Seem errr eee eeerereereres 


Cee e ee ee eeesoeee 


Pere dererere 


Peer oro ooany 


eerooees 


1871. 


253775 
284, 


1,130, 


1870. 


£ 
5,033, 


5,266, 
2,262, 


Corresponding Quarters. 


ee SS ee ey ey 


1869. | 1868. 
£ £ 
5,515, | 5,453, 
4,971, | 4,857, 
2,486, | 2,372, 
1,430, | 1,476, 
1,120, | 1,120, 
15,522, | 15,278, 
2,489, | 2,269, 
18,011, | 17,547, 
74, 73, 
762, 664, 


- | — | | | 


1871. 


& 
19,889, 


22,984, 
9,122, 
25310, 
45730; 


530, 


£ 
21,047, 
22,058, 
9,024, 
3,769, 
4,720, 
240, 


1871. 
Less. More. 
£ £ 
302, we 
aa 196, 
aN T15, 
A15, ee 
40, one 
vant 3°, 
757, 341; 
23, — 
780, 341, 
see 966, 
780, 1,304, 
porte 8) 


Net Decr. £527,189 


1871. 


18,847, | 18,284, 


Corresponding Years. 


1869. 1868. 


£ £ 
1 22.486, 


22,604, 
19,991, 
9,366, 
3,479, 
4,600, 


20,576, 
9,332, 
3,448, 
4,660, 


ee | | | | 


59,565, 
6,327, 
65,892, 
385, 
4,195, 


60,858, 
8,445, 


69,303, 


376, 
3,216, 





69,340, 


60,502, 
8,838, 


60,040, 
6,869, 
66,909, 
3.46, 
2,847, 


361, 
3,454, 


a a |) A ny eee 


794725 


72,895, 





Nev Decr, £2,423,393 


73,155, | 70,102, 
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REVENUE.—Unitep KinapomM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1871:— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Receipts in the QUARTER 
ended 30th June, 1871; the IssuEs out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Huchequer on the 30th of June, 1871, in respect 
of such Charges. 


Received :— 
Income received, as shown in Account I .........64 sreoscescssessesceseese 16,839,783 
Amount received in Repayment of Havenpes. for Public has Be: “ 471,447 
Ditto-for Greenwich Moppital siscctiressescsnasvasnecasesdeanecoansedss se sceTMedesas 8,700 


£17,315,930 
Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of 
June, 1871, payable in September Quarter, 1871, above the Balance 
in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 








Excess of Charge in Great Britain ....... Javedebaoaseys £3,244,701 
Surplus over Charge in. Treland ..5.4.....020..s0spes00 923,718 
Net deficiency —————~ = *2,320,983 
£19,636,913 
Paid:— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to meet the charge on 548.961 
the 31st of March, 1871, as per last account ........000 Snaieleaie Pe eseareass : 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ......000 Sisdonenenet ~» #:41;698,109 
Amount advanced for Greenwich Hospital ....... a aboeTonocssneeases 8,700 


Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of June, 1871, viz.:— 
Interest of the Permanent Debt ........sccsccsessvevess £6,082, 563 








Terminable Annuities .......cecscess bppciesshectassercernn | 2000 OO 
Primerpaligt’ xchequers Bills jsscsssssedscuctutesecayes. ( ~ 008,000 
Interest of a SPS LOI eo ee 41,219 
The Civil List......... cane eicasoastesckasisabes Dp CUSs COS 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund sieatewarne cece |) BO2;690 
Advances for Public Works, &.  ...ccssssesssceceeee 371,782 
SIM kIO SoS UME ence sapoacnarsewvessdt atttreuscoastwersts temas 61,670 
——— = 7,381,143 
£19,636,913 — 
“ Charge on 30th of June, 1871 (as above)..........0006 detetsdpreuewas . SGA, 0Oie eB 


Paid out of growing produce in June Quarter, 1871...........000 711,570 


Portion of the Charge payable in September Quarter, 1871 ... 6,669,573 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 
ane, STL | Scat sueecatececorae ees ace . 4,348,590 


eoceee Pe ereeoeoereoe veces 


Net deficiency as above wissesecseessssenes 2,820,988 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Second Quarter of 1871. 
[This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade.] 


Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 


1871. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

Sen Sioards Sauna: 

April 1 eeeeee POOH ROCA COREE Eee DEOOe 55 9 36 6 Cy 4 
33 Suesersncreecadiissotsotastionsesss 567 Cl te) 26 10 

os MD vas diecabeectan gan ecvesSeedesss 57 6 86 5 26 5 
SHIT IBD. son cde cnctbapeis eter esegecnsases 58 11 37. 8 ee) 

Bd 29 cnaedscceckeeetigtersass mackeees 59 7 86 9 a 9 
Average for April ssossseccorrrscerees 578 36 8 a 
May Cis ecdpeccetes Mecvciqasctere ave 58 11 37 3 26 10 
- NOT, ccshoonssettthads vasseneessaase 58 7 387 10 26 11 
e BO Ke cdhoeccxemengedsoavesteosraae 58 10 387. 7 27 «lt 
SpE toad Ca dolce souceaurdieteostsateeioe taps 59 11 36° CS 7 «6 
Average for May siccivserccosssedeseedes 59.- | 37. 2 27% 
SUNG" G: sevetv cease sence ieee: 60 - 36 11 a. 7 
5 Oe cvcdiascacessacsiGopeoeteivensss 59 9 38 «6 25 ll 

ss AY ideas coaseatnetetecvesciteesdaess 69) a7 85 11 26 10 
op LE cedhe saed¥edivicdei oudsteosztene 59 11 386 10 Q 8 
Average for June siicciserseresessecccies 59 9 | 37. > a 
Average for the quarter ...........000 59 - | oy. + 27 «1 





RAILWAYS.—Priczs, April—June;—and Trarric, January—June, 1871. 


[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal”? and the ‘‘ Times.’’] 


_ Traffi ‘5 a: 
Total For the (2100). Miles Op an. Tyee. Mile pr. Wk. Dividends per Cent. 
Ca a Heieey. Price on ' (000’s omitted.) | 26 Weeks. for Half Years. 
pended Ist | lst | Ist 


31 Dec., |80Jun.| 31 Dec. 
° 70, 770. 769. 





Mins, June.| May.|AprilJ “71. | 770. 





























£ No. | No. £ £ ic2 422 s. d.| s. d. 
54,4 |Lond.& N.Westn.}1333/1833/131 [1,507 |1,483 | 3,473, | 3,292,| 89 | 86 60 -| 70 - 
45,9 |Great Western ....| 964) 893} 89 }1,386 |1,386 | 2,204, | 2,091,] 63 | 58 | 30 —| 32 3 
19,2| 5, Northern...|1273/1253/123 | 491| 487] 1,079, |1,040,] 85 | 82 50 -| 77 6 
26,9| 5, astern ....| 423) 422) 433) 748| 748] 984,| 963,] 51 | 54 Nil {| 10 - 
¥7,9 |Drigiifon® .-...:..... 55 | 522) 533} 370| 3868] 602,| 567,] 62 | 59 -| , | 10- 
18,6 |South-Eastern ....| 87 | 842] 833] 346| 3467 — — eS -|25 —| 40 — 
17,0] 5, Western...) 973) 98 | 95 | 560| 560] 708,| 683,] 48 | 47 40 -| 526 
199,9 913} 893) 88315,408 |5,378 | 9,050, | 8,636,] — | — 29 3] 41 9 
37,9 [Midland oe... 131 |12931129 | 848] 826] 1,933,|1,812,| 87 | 84 62 6| 65 - 


23,8 |Lancsh.and York./142 [1413/1388 | 428| 423]1,396,/1,279,]125 |116 }70 -|70 —| 67 6 
12,7 |Sheffieldand Man.| 54 | 523] 524} 254] 249] 590,| 569,] 91 | 88 }25 -j10 -| 25 - 
41,7 |North-Hastern ..../1543/154 |148 }1,309 |1,275 | 2,303, | 2,128,] 68 | 64|85 -|72 6| 72 6 


o—— — |— «—=—————- |  — fee ff ee 

















116,1 1204)1193/117 [2,839 |2,773 | 6,222, |5,788,] 84 | 80 ]}51 9|53 9} 57 6 
22,7 |Caledonian ........ 94 | 91 | 883) 704] 682] 1,091,|1,030,] 60 | 58} 42 6/135 -| 37 6 
6,2 |G@t.§.&Wn.Irlnd.|102 |102 |101 | 419} 419} — | — |—]|—]s0 -|50 -} 50 - 

ee SE GMMERSR | cecum sao | meseereec cians, | aon Sy | 











3449 Gen. aver.....\1014| 99%) 98 [9,370 |9,252 [16,363,/15,454,] — | — | 50 11/388 11/46 11 


Consols.—Money Prices, lst June, 93% to 4.—lst May, 93 to 4.—Ilst April, 923 to §. 
Exchequer Bills.—1s¢ June, par to 5s. pm.—1st May, par to 5s. pm.—1st¢ April, par to 5s. pm. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND — WEEKLY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the SuconD QUARTER (April—June) of 1871. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 
































1 | g 3 4 a 6 7 
Issur DEPARTMENT. , COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes in Minimum Rates 
Te ae Daeg, Gains Hands of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other spite a Bones at 
Tsencd Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities, am Last 16508 Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ eat 
Mins. 1871. Mins. Mlns. Mins. Mls. 1871. Perann. 
36,77 April }.....8- #201 3,98 21,77 24534 2 Mar. 3 p.ct. 
36,54 dighaeah Neh arce un uelhtlg uke 3,98 21,54 24;20 ° PES. AprilQe ,, 
36,82 we BO uP EOL 3,98 21,82 24,22 
37,21 3 A ad EOE 3,98 22,21 24513 
37,84 May 3...; 11,01 3,98 22,84 24,85 | 
37,65 $5 oO aia de Oe 3,98 | 22,65 24,45 
38,32 9 lL BOL 3,98 23,32 24,30 
38,79 Pee anes camel os Rs 3,98 23:79 2.3594. 
39,19 sa Da vooty. SaeOR 3,98 24,19 24,30 
39,56 |June 7...) 11,01 3,98 | 24,56 24,15 
40,13 ye. aie ft BEOe 3,98 25,13 Py a 15 June 2} ,, 
40,65 sine buaerth. okey 3,98 25,65 23562 
40,86 5 BB ROE 3,98 25,86 24,05 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
8 9 10 1 12 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 
. Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
Capital and Rest. Deposits. 2 PAPER Securities. Reserve. of 
Seven Hewme bik fa 52 Liabili- 








Day and 
wee Goldana] tes 


Capital.| Rest. |] Public. |Private.|| Ste? | (Wansdys.) Goverm-+ Grier, || “Notes, | 'Siiver 4. and 
Bills. ment, Coin, | Assets. 








£ £ £ £ & ng £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. 1871. Mins. | Mins. Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55] 3,11 |} 10,52 | 20,15]/ ,58 | April 5] 12,94] 22,86 || 12,48] ,68 | 48,92 





14,55} 3,11 || 8,04 | 21,35|| ,53 12] 12,94] 21,63 || 12,84] ,68 | 47.59 
14,55| 3,12 || 8,44 | 20,09|] ,58 19} 12,94] 20,58 || 12,60} 65 | 46,78 
14,55 | 3,13 || 8,73 | 19,67]| ,55 26 | 12,94 19,92 || 18,08] ,69 | 46,63 
14,55 | 3,12 || 8,57 | 19,72|| ,58 | May 3] 12,96] 19,93 || 12,99 46,55 
14,55 | 3,13 || 8,41 | 18,89]] ,59 » LO] 12,96] 18,74 |} 18,20 45,57 
14,55] 3,13 || 8,32 | 19,21 ]| ,55 » 17] 12,96] 18,04 || 14,02 45,77 
14,55| 3,13 || 8,99 | 18,48] ,51 | ,, 241 12,96] 17,10 || 14.85 45,67 
14,55 | 3,09 || 9,24 | 18,41 |} ,52 » SL] 12,97] 17,29 || 14,89 45,81 
14,55 | 3,10 || 9,69 | 17,89|/ ,50 [June 7] 12,97) 16,68 |] 15,41 45,72 
14,55} 3,10 | 10,19 | 18,35|! 51 | ,, 14] 12,97] 16,2 |] 16,42 46,70 


14,55 | 3,11 || 10,25 | 19,26|| ,50 | ,, 21] 12,99] 16,82 || 17,11 47,67 
14,55} 3,11 |] 9,90 | 23,14]! 50 28] 12,99} 20,66 |] 16,81 51,21 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
ENGLAND and WatEs on Saturday in each Week during the SeconD QUARTER (April 
—June) of 1871; and in ScoTtLanp and IRE ann, at the Three Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 





ENGLAND AND WALES. ScoTLAND. IRELAND. 

London: Private | Joint és ,: a 
- Stock AL. i TOTAL. 5 OTAT. 

DatTEs. |, ee k Banks. uae) oe Weeks = Under ie F Under 

Bide, (Oe OE | ized: |-Cixed | (Fixed | enaeg -f. *™4 es. | (Fixed | ™ 5, | (Fixed 
ended issues, | Issues, | Issues, upwards. Tssues, Jupwards. Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,98). 2,74). 6,72). 2,75). 6,35). 
1871. i £ £ £ 1871. & £& £& & & & 


April 1 69,44 2,69 | 2,46 | 5,16 
* S| Si12357 209 | Zot | E530 
me, 15 64,47 2,80 | 2,49 | 5,29 
By ee 98,38 2,77 | 2,47 | 5,24 | Apl. 22} 1,98 | 2,97 | 4,95 | 3,84 | 3,64] 7,48 
» 6-291 79,88 ~| 2,78 | 2,48] 5,26 


May 6] 106,05 279 | 251-| 6,76 

» 13 83,42 2,77 | 2,48 | 5,25 : 

B 20| 68,05 || 2,78 |-2,44 1 5,17 | May. 201 — | — .~ — | 4021 3,541. 5,86 
» 271 76,41 | 2,68 | 2,38| 5,06 


June 3] 87,07 267-| 230-1, £,03 
Me 40) 7 86,50, | 2.62 |231-F 463 : | 
» 17] 68,11 | 2,58] 2,28 | 4,86 |Junel7]) — | — | — | 3,89'| 3,56 | 9,25 


* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg and 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 
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Vol. XXXIV. ] [Part IV. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1871. 


~ Tyaucurat Appress delivered at the Socinry’s Rooms, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, on Tuuspay, 21st November, 1871. By the 
PRESIDENT, WiLLIaM Farr, Hsq., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Fellows of the Statistical Society :— 

I propose in this Address to endeavour to persuade you and the 
public to make fresh efforts to extend the science which this Society 
was founded to promote. Statistics underlies politics; it is, in fact, 
in its essence the science of politics without party colouring; it 
embraces all the affairs in which governments, municipalities, local 
boards, and vestries are concerned. From this bare announcement 
its transcendent importance is evident. In the absence of govern- 
ment there is anarchy; and although a Government with little or 
no knowledge is better than anarchy, an ignorant Government has 
done—and does incalculable mischief; while of the good that a 
Government fully informed can accomplish, it is difficult to form 
an estimate, as the ablest statesmen existing—and at no time, 
perhaps, did more eminent men adorn that order—possess a very 
imperfect knowledge of the communities they govern. What a 
skilful physician was before the discoveries of anatomy, of the cir- 
culation of the blood, and of the other vital functions, the sagacious 
politician practising on the body politic is to-day: deriving not much 
assistance from science, he owes the success he achieves to a gifted 
empiricism: and as we know that the introduction of philosophy 
into the realm of medicine—which it was the glory of Hippocrates 
to initiate—has at every step forward been strenuously resisted by 
some leading practitioners, so we must not expect the acquiescence 
of all conspicuous politicians in the doctrine that, to be a statesman, 
a man must be a statist, and study politics as a profession. Govern- 
ment is the greatest of all arts: yet in countries besides France, 
many men who will not undertake to command the Channel Fleet 
or perform a surgical operation, are quite ready to accept the 
mayoralty of a great city, the presidency of a republic, or the post 
of prime minister: the hereditary peerage is attacked; but is it not 
notorious that men without experience, without special knowledge, 
with interests opposed to the public good—with their time entirely 
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engrossed by business, not only not fit, but unfit in every way— 
are candidates for places in the Legislature at every election where 
representative Government exists. I am, however, persuaded that 
their success will every year diminish, other things being equal; 
and that men well versed in politics and statistics will beat them in 
the end; for qualification 1 in the Legislator will be as rigidly insisted 
on as it is now in the lowest officer in the public service. 

But how can a conscientious student fit himself for his public 
duties? Politics engages more or less the attention of every man ; 
but politics is taught as a science in none of the Universities of the. 
United Kingdom; and statistics is naturally left in the coldest 
shade. There is no course of lectures: no effort has yet been made 
to throw the whole body of statistical doctrine into a scientific 
treatise. But this will, I hope, ere long be remedied, and I have 
reason to believe that such a work will be Re tepraed in the United 
States as well as in England. 

Politics became a science in the hands of Aristotle, who applied 
to it the method which he employed with such signal success in the 
other natural and moral sciences; he did not, like Plato, portray an 
ideal State, but collected accounts of the constitutions of 150 exist- 
ing States, on which he based his politics. The book of ‘ Consti- 
“tutions”? is unfortunately lost to the world; but it strikes me that 
Statistics, as understood hitherto by this Society, bears in the present 
day the same sort of relation to the modern science of politics, as 
did this lost work of Aristotle to his Politics. It collects facts, 
exhibits the condition of communities, and determines by rigorous 
scientific methods the effects of systems and changes of things over 
which Government can exert control. Aristotle, it is well known, 
discusses the three forms of government—monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy as the Greeks understood that word ; and he pronounces 
against the principle of hereditary monarchy, as he does against 
usury. Now, without deciding either for or against hereditary 
monarchy, itis in the province of statistics to weigh by facts, to some 
extent, the relative advantages of the elective and hereditary prin- 
ciples; it is quite competent to us to show what the practice of 
nations has been, to trace the working of the two systems, and to 
investigate their effects on the people: we can also show how the 
advantages are enhanced, and the possible evils of either abated 
under such a happy system of mixed Government as England enjoys. 

Before the first Reform Bill—before the Statistical Society 
existed, and even before the present day—it might have been 
impossible to found a chair of politics and statistics in the univer- 
sities; but these great institutions are now asserting their national 
character, and are ready to open up new fields of liberal usefulness, 
so that we may hopefully look forward to the foundation of such a 
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chair; which some far-seeing patriot may perhaps endow. Statis- 
‘tical science has paramount claims to every encouragement both in 
honours and rewards; as nothing is more important than the pro- 
mulgation of sound views and methods among students destined for 
a political career. Should the Universities take this view, we may 
feel confident that they will have no difficulty in finding professors 
to treat the subject as Aristotle treated it, without bias from party 
spirit. The next step will be to institute examinations, and ulti- 
mately to grant distinctive degrees, to which every statist, every 
young politician will naturally aspire, as they will weigh with 
enlightened constituencies. 

Political economy is now taught in the Universities as a sub- 
sidiary study; and though it has a field of its own, and only a 
small part of it forms legitimately a small part of statistics, the two 
sciences are closely connected. Statistics has other allied sciences. 
Geography describes nations in relation to the earth; physiology 
studies the individual man; anthropology, man in contrast with 
animals; ethnology, races of men; social science, the social condition 
of men; politics and statistics, man as a citizen and a proprietor. 
These and the other separated sciences are often as indistinct in 
boundary as the constellations of astronomy, but statistics, if, not one 
of the best defined, is one of the brightest in the heaven of science. 

Let us, then, unite in asking the Universities to accord to 
Statistics all the importance it deserves. 

The Statistical Society began its career in 1834 with very 
modest professions. Not only the lords of the harvest, but gleaners, 
- are allowed, and even expected to thrash out their own grain; yet 
our Founders, humbly taking for their symbol a full sheaf of wheat, 
with “ex als exterendwm” under it, implied that the sheaves of 
rich facts they collected were to be thrashed out by others! This, 
after the European revolutions, that in England only culminated in 
the Reform Bill, was to shut out party strife from a Society which 
sought to rally men of all parties in its ranks, and has happily found — 
it, down to the present day possible, even though, while retaining its 
sheaf, it has erased the motto, and many of its members have not 
only thrashed out their grain thoroughly, but have converted it into 
the bread which will never altogether perish. 

I am not going to detain you on the early history of this Society 
which sprang out of the British Association; but I must ask your 
leave to dwell on the name of one of its founders—Charles Babbage ; 
for this eminent man we shall see at our meetings—which he had 
attended at intervals for thirty-seven years—no more; he died on 
Wednesday, 18th October, at No. 1, Dorset Street. He was attached 
to the Society; and was, in reality, more than any other man its 
founder. Mr. Babbage took broad views of science. He held that 
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the original organisation of the British Association, as developed at 
York and Oxford, was defective; its basis was not sufficiently 
extended. “In fact, other sciences besides the physical were wanting 
“ for the harmony and. success of the whole. ‘There was no section to 
‘ interest the landed proprietors or those members of their families 
‘¢ who sat in either House of Parliament.” * 'T'o remedy this defect, 
he suggested at Cambridge the formation of the Statistical Section ; 
to which he was led by the circumstance that M. Quetelet had 
brought with him from Brussels a budget of statistical facts, for 
which there was no place in any Section. Mr. Babbage was the first 
chairman of the Section, which has been one of the most successful 
in the Association, and has always kept up a close connection with 
this Society. 

The committee of the Statistical Section—including Malthus and 
Colonel Sykes—met at Mr. Babbage’s house, and there resolved to 
take immediate steps to establish a Statistical Society. At the 
public meeting, on 15th March, 1834, the Marquis of Lansdowne—a 
descendant of the famous Sir W. Petty—-in the chair, after the 
Right Hon. Mr. Goulburn had moved, and the Right Hon. F. Jeffery, 
representing both parties in the State, had seconded a resolution to 
this effect :—‘“ That accurate knowledge of the actual condition and _ 
‘* prospects of society 1s an object of great national importance, not 
‘to be obtained without a careful collection and classification of 
“ statistical facts ;’’ Mr. Babbage moved two resolutions, one to the 
effect that the Statistical Society of London should be founded, and 
one relative to M. Quetelet: a resolution for appointing a committee, 
consisting of Abercrombie (afterwards Speaker of the House of — 
Commons), Hallam, Babbage, and two or three more, was moved by 
Mr. Spring Rice. These were our first legislators. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne was chairman of the first meeting of Council, held 
on oth May, 1834; where, among others present, were Hallam, - 
Goulburn, Jeffery, R. Jones, J. Lefevre, 8. Jones Loyd (Lord Over- 
stone), Malthus, Porter, Senior, Tooke, Sykes, the Bishop of 
London. Mr. Babbage was chairman of the second meeting of 
Council. Such were the distinguished officers of the gallant ship 
when she was first launched. Mr. Babbage attended the meetings 
assiduously at the origin of the Society; and paid attention to the 
minutest details; he even consulted Chantrey, who was a Fellow, 
about the device to be adopted. 

Mr. Babbage read before the Society a paper on the Statistics 
of the Clearing House during the year 1839 ;+ it was one of the first 


* “Report of Proceedings of Fourth Session of the International Statistical 
“ Congress, held at London, July, 1860,” pp. 505—7. Letter of C. Babbage to 
Dr. Farr, one of the secretaries. ; 


t Journal of Statistical Society, vol. xix, p. 28. Paper read 18th June, 1855. 
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applications of analysis to great commercial operations. This 
Society subsequently, by representations in the proper quarters, was 
enabled to induce the bankers of London to publish the weekly 
accounts of the Clearing House. 

Mr. Babbage is the author of several works of great interest. 
His book of Logarithms is one of the most accurate, and the most 
convenient for use, ever printed. His ‘‘ Hconomy of Manufactures,”’ 
is a masterly analysis of the manufacturing operations of this country 
(1832); and he develops still further the advantages which Adam 
Smith had shown spring from the division of labour: one of these 
being the possibility of employing men of various degrees of skill on 
the processes for which they are especially fitted. At the end of the 
‘* Passages from the Life of a Philosopher” is a list of eighty works 
or papers of the greatest variety by him, ranging in date from the 
year 1813 to 1864, and including many noteworthy mathematical 
papers: a work on Life Assurance (1826), a letter on “ Proportion of 
“‘ the Two Sexes Born,” “Thoughts on the Principles of Taxation,” 
“ Statistics of Lighthouses,” geological papers, cipher writing, in 
which his interest was so great that he framed a special dictionary 
of the language, with the words arranged according to the number 
of lhterals and to the number of their several vowels. He is best 
known by his two great and long-sustained efforts to construct’ 
calculating-machines—to produce by mechanism what had, up to 
his time, been either impossible, or the unaided work of human 
brains. He first contrived the difference engine, to calculate and 
print series connected by constant differences, as squares, cubes, and 
all powers are; as well as other series like logarithms, where the 
differences are not constant, but may be neglected within certain 
limits. To this machine he devoted himself for full ten years: it 
was brought under the notice of the Government in 1823, reported 
on favourably by the Royal Society, and forthwith commenced by 
skilful workmen under Mr. Babbage’s eye. The Duke of Wellington 
fully appreciated the work, and his Government and others advanced 
17,0001. towards its completion. Mr. Babbage had sacrificed up to 
1842 no less than 20,000/. out of his own private resources upon 
this and other works of science.* The Government in 1833 hesi- 
tated to go on, and for eight years longer, up to 1841, the Inventor 
was left in a state of suspense ; he was wearied, and the Government. 
was discouraged; so Sir Robert Peel, at his request, terminated the 
engagement by which he felt himself chained. He had, in the pause 
of 1834, seen a brighter vision ;7 the analytical machine sprang up 
before his mind, and, assuming definite form, promised to execute 
not only such work as that of the difference engine, but every kind 


* « Passages in Life of a Philosopher,’ Longman, 1864. 
+ Ibid. pp. 105—6. 
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of analytical operation indicated by formulas. Besides addition and 
subtraction, it was to multiply and divide—multiply any 50 figures 
by 50 figures in one minute; divide 100 figures by 50 figures in 
one minute: it was to deal with the signs, and with variables, and 
functions without limit. This invention eclipsed the other, which 
was left incomplete. He had sacrificed time, wealth, and fortune in 
the desire to complete these engines, and received neither acknow- 
ledgment nor honour for his pains, but was in some quarters met 
with obloquy and calumny. The difference engine was lodged in 
the museum of King’s College; the analytical engine had so far 
advanced as to prove the possibility of realisation; yet from no 
society, no Government, had it received any countenance. Its 
Inventor despaired; the prophet was in the wilderness. _ But he 
received—as others have under similar circumstances— consolation 
and encouragement from strangers, and from two women: from the 
philosophers of Italy—her ‘choicest sons” *— Plana, Mosotti, 
Menabrea, then a young officer of engineers, and recently prime 
minister—from his mother, and from Ada Augusta, the Countess 
Lovelace. Menabrea, with other philosophers, heard Mr. Babbage, 
armed with his diagrams, describe the engine at Turin. The problem 
was so singular that he at first questioned the possibility of its 
solution, but on reflection became convinced that an engine could 
be constructed. He published, in the ‘ Bibliotheque Universelle 
‘“‘ de Genéve,” October, 1842, a sketch of the analytical engine; 
and this memoir, immediately translated by the Countess, who added 
notes three times the length of the original, was published in Taylor’s 
‘‘ Series of Scientific Memoirs,” in 1843 (vol. ii). Menabrea’s 
paper is exceedingly clear and able: it indicates generally what the 
engine could do if constructed. The young Countess develops these 
ideas, and shows in words, in formulas, and by diagrams, with all 
the thorough knowledge of detail which a woman can so well master, 
the working out of the analytical processes. Her notes display a 
surprising knowledge of analysis; and Menabreat well says, they 
display no ordinary sagacity. She judges Mr. Babbage in relation 
to the Government impartially; and shows the limits of the work 
that the machine will perform. The analytical engine originates 
nothing directly : it can do whatever we know how to order it to 
perform: it combines numbers and quantities arithmetically and 
aleebraically ; it integrates and differentiates some functions: the 
calculus of derivations is particularly suited to its processes. The 
machine is put in play by two sets of cards, one directing the opera- 
tions, telling the machine whether to add, subtract, multiply, or 
divide; the other introducing and combining the figures of the 


* “ Passages in Life of a Philosopher.” Dedication to King of Italy. 
ft Letter to Editor of Cosmos,” tome vi, 20 Avril, 1855. 
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variables—these cards being of the same nature as the cards of 
the Jacquard loom, shown in the Exhibitions weaving brocades 
or lace. As the Countess aptly says: ‘‘The analytical engine weaves 
“algebraical patterns just as the Jacquard loom weaves flowers and 
“ leaves.”” The two memoirs prove “that the whole of the develop- 
‘“¢ ments and operations of analysis are now capable of being executed 
** by machinery.”’* 

This remarkable paper had a cheering effect on the Inventor’s 
mind: he was now understood ; and refreshed, he for the rest of his 
life never lost sight of the ideal analytical machine. He was 
absorbed in it. He employed workmen on its construction, and by 
his luminous sytem of mechanical notation, has left traces of the 
ereater part of it apparently in design intelligible—with the papers of 
Menabrea and Lady Lovelace—to the engineer. I feel persuaded 
that ere many years an analytical machine will be at work, calcu- 
lating accurately not only those elaborate numerical coefficients of 
the moon which puzzle the greatest adepts, but those still more 
complicated coefiicients and variables which, it is easy to foresee, 
will be in requisition when future State problems are dealt with 
scientifically by a political Newton. 

It is wonderful to find that, in the providential arrangements of 
this world, the highest scientific Inventions have often been first 
evolved out of pursuits either mischievous or insignificant ;—the 
calculus of probabilities, for instance, out of gambling, and now 
analytical mechanism out of the weaving of brocades. And if an 
analytical machine be ever at work—as it will be—in this age, it 
will be due in no small degree to a young and beautiful woman, the 
wife of a distinguished Fellow of this Society,—Ada sole daughter 
of the house and heart of one of Hngland’s greatest poets. 


The difference engine was described, in 1834, very fully in every 
respect, except its mechanism, by Dr. Lardner, in the “ Edinburgh 
“« Review ;” and this description led Mr. Scheutz, an eminent printer 
in Stockholm,$ to produce such a machine with four orders of 
differences, and mechanism of his own invention. After trials almost 
as exhausting and ruinous as Mr. Babbage endured, he succeeded, 
with the aid of the rare devotion of his son, who worked himself at 
the machine, after twenty years’ toil in constructing a working 
difference machine, which won, in 1855, the gold *medal at the 


* <« Passages in Life of a Philosopher,” p. 136. 

+ “Dame aussi distinguée par l’élévation de son esprit que remarquable par sa 
* beauté,” are the words of Menabrea, who was evidently gratified as an Italian on 
discovering the author in Byron’s daughter. She was born in 1815, published the 
memoir in 1848, and died in 1852. 

t He is still living, aged 90, and a member of the illustrious Swedish Academy 
of Science, which rendered him genuine support. 
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Great Exposition of Paris; was exhibited in London, described 
by Mr. Gravatt, C.H., and reported on favourably by a committee 
of the Royal Society. The machine had then calculated a small 
five- figure table of logarithms, and some others, merely as a 
specimen of its work. 

The English Life Table No. 3 was then under consideration 
at the General Register Office, and perceiving that, by employing 
logarithms and properly adjusting the formulas, the whole of the 
tables for joint lives in all combinations, as well as single lives 
and discounted values of future payments, could be computed 
by the method of finite differences, I brought the matter under the 
notice of the Registrar-General, who submitted to Her Majesty’s 
Treasury * that the idea of a difference engine originated in 
England; that it had now been realised, that such an engine was 
capable of performing useful work,,and that a replica of the 
Swedish engine, with improvements, should be constructed by the 
well-known firm of Bryan Donkin and Co., who offered to complete 
it for 1,200]. The Astronomer-Royal concurred in the recommen- 
dation. This machine at the General Register Office calculated and 
stereoglyphed, under my supervision, the fundamental columns of 
the English Life Table, which, with all necessary explanations, was 
published in 1864.+ 

Let us hope that an analytical engine may one day, after 
this success, be constructed in this country, of which it will be 
one of the glories. Mr. Babbage was sanguine to the last, but was 
also resigned to wait. 

‘Tf I survive,’ he writes in 1864, ‘some few years longer the 
“analytical engine will exist, and its works will afterwards be 
“spread over the world. If it is the will of that Being who gave 
“me the endowments which led to that discovery that I should not 
“survive to complete my work, I bow to that decision with intense 
“ gratitude for those gifts: conscious that through life I have never 
*‘ hesitated to make the severest sacrifices of fortune, and even of 
“ feelings, in order to accomplish my imagined mission.’’t 

Mr. Babbage was not a man of one idea. He went a good deal 
into society: his mind diffused itself over the various fields of know- 
ledge, in many of which he left permanent traces. In his Bridge- 
water Treatise he entered the region of theology. Of miracles he 
produced a new theory, to which perhaps he attached too much 
importance. He notices, in a chapter on religion, the known uncer- 
tainty of transmitted evidence ; he denounces the numerical contra- 


* Lord Palmerston was the First Lord, Sir George C. Lewis, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

+ English Life Table. Longman, with Introduction of pp. clv. and 605 pages 
of tables. 


t “ Passages from the Life of a Philosopher,” p. 449. 
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dictions of the Athanasian Creed; and concludes that ‘“ the works 
“of the Creator, ever present to our senses, give a living and 
“perpetual testimony of His power and goodness.”’ 

Mr. Babbage devoted an intellect of rare power to science. His 
constructive power was so affluent that its creations interfered with 
each other’s development. If he did not succeed in controlling 
workmen he educated them up to extraordinary accuracy.* In 
pertinacious industry he was indefatigable. If he never “ forgot an 
“ injustice,’ he never consciously committed one, but, while denounc- 
ing shams, generously recognised the merits of contemporaries. He 
spared no pains to point out the merits of the Scheutzes: he 
asserted the claims of statistics in the infancy of this Society, 
of which he was a Founder. At the close of the last Passage in 
the Life of a Philosopher—in this solemn moment—we feel how 
appropriate to the man the motto is over the chapter on Religion :— 

Before thy Holy altar, sacred Truth, , 
I bow in manhood, as I knelt in youth ; 


There let me bend till this frail form decay, 
And my last accents hail thine opening day. 


Fellows of the Statistical Society, in your name I have dared to 
strew these few fading leaves over the grave of a great man ! 


Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, another worthy of Devon, and an 
original Iellow of the Society, disappears from the list, but leaves 
successors in his sons, the present Baronet and Dr. Acland, who 
have both apphed statistics to practical account—the one in the 
Schools Inquiry Commission and the other in the Royal Sanitary 
Commission. Sir Roderick Murchison had been at his death a 
Fellow for thirty-seven years; he was a genuine friend of science 
in all its phases. Mr. Charles Buxton, the member for Hast Surrey, 
was cut off in the prime of life; he was one of thirty-five members 
of the Lower House enrolled in the Society. In this direction 
we may reasonably expect a stronger muster every year; and the 
Peers will probably rally in increased numbers round the fourteen 
Fellows who are amongst the greatest ornaments of their order. 
Another name has gone. Mr. Grote, ripe in age and honours, 
had won a place by the side of Hume, Gibbon, and the other classical 
English historians. His “ History of Greece” is lighted up by 
English political sagacity, and derives its precision, in which it 
especially excels, from statistical studies. The ‘“‘ Analysis of Plato,” 
published in three volumes, and that of “ Aristotle,’ announced by 


* Among these workmen, I am informed, in the employ of Clement, was Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, who has carried machine work to the highest pitch of accuracy. 
The Whitworth rifle might thus by some be traced to this apprenticeship. It 
is the opinion of good judges that the money expended by the country in Dorset 
Street, has been amply repaid indirectly. 
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Mr. Murray, cannot fail to possess the highest interest for statists. 
Mr. Grote was happy in that he undertook and completed in 
his long course of life great, useful, dignified works. The Society 
will, I hope, place the “ Plato” and “ Aristotle” in the Library, 
as memorials of their late illustrious colleague. 

Mr. Grote’s Fellowship dates from 1834. About fourteen hundred 
Fellows have passed through the books. Of the 379 Fellows 
inscribed on the list in the year 1854 I am happy to say that thirty- 
four are now among us, and, after losses by every contingency, many 
are acting in our ranks, which is not a little satisfactory. Among 
them are some of the friends ] see around me; and among others, 
Colonel Sykes, Viscount Hversley, Mr. Gladstone, and Earl Russell. 
One central name I must pause on for a moment, as he is still 
living, and labouring at the head of the statists of Hurope. His 
connection, so honourable to this Society, originated in the following 
resolution, passed at the March meeting, 1834 :— 

“ Resolved [on the motion of Mr. Babbage ]— 

‘¢ That, in consideration of the distinguished character of Mon- 
“ sieur Auguste Quetelet, of Brussels, and the part taken by him in 
‘‘ the formation of the Statistical Section of the British Association 
“at the meeting at Cambridge, in June, 1833, to which this Society 
“owes its establishment, he be now chosen the first Foreign 
‘‘ Member of the Society.”’ 

Let me here remark that this Society owes its origin to two 
of the foremost mathematicians and physicists of the age, on the 
special ground that they saw in statistical phenomena a wide field, 
beyond expression interesting to men, under the domain of law. The 
Astronomer Royal, the President to be of the Royal Society, took 
equally extended views in his speech at Greenwich, and justly 
observed that the Royal was the great catholic society, embracing 
all the rest, and with which their Fellows should ever be in com- 
munication. Comte points out, and it is one of his merits, that 
physical, vital, and social phenomena only differ in degree and in 
complication. If this Society, faithful to its origin, is neither 
explicitly a philanthropic, a reform, or a conservative, it is implicitly 
all of these, for it is a scientific Society. 

The losses which the Society has sustained, as far as numbers are 
concerned, we have every prospect of seeing replaced. You will 
have to ballot for an unusual number of candidates, but it is 
evident that the Society can never expand to its full extent until it 
has a House worthy of it to dwell in, with cultivators of kindred 
sciences. A spacious room for meeting in, a good library, and some 
of the conveniences and comforts of a scientific club, it appears 
to me, might be placed within the reach of the Fellows, under 
proper economic and architectural arrangements. When we look 
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around us and see what palatial structures have been erected by 
the Tract Society in Paternoster Row, by the Bible Society in the 
new street on the river, it fills us with astonishment at the 
liberality of the British public, and at the grandeur in which they 
desire to encase their favoured institutions. The habitations of 
the great scientific societies present a very different aspect. I am 
not aware that a single building worth a foreigner’s notice is dedi- 
cated to science in the metropolis of this wealthy empire, which 
science has raised to its present eminence. The Royal Society, 
with the Linnean and the Chemical, is, thanks to Her Majesty’s 
Government, to be accommodated in Burlington House; the Anti- 
quarian and Astronomical, with the Geological Society, are still 
in Somerset House; the Statistical Society, with the Institute of 
Actuaries, occupies apartments belonging to the London Library ! 
and other societies have to be satisfied with lodgings equally 
humble. This is partly our own fault. We cannot do as the 
religious societies, appealing to sentiments by which all classes are 
animated, address the million; but the scientific societies can appeal 
to the scientific world, and to every enlightened man who has 
wealth to distribute. This Society especially has the strongest 
possible claims upon Her Majesty’s Government, for it is interposed 
as a critical independent body between Parliament and the Govern- 
ment departments; the papers in the Society’s Jowrnal, full of sifted 
facts, throwing the clearest and most impartial light on the political 
questions of the day under discussion, are to the country of incal- 
culable pecuniary value. As proof, take the whole series of thirty- 
four volumes, and as samples the last numbers. This Society is 
an arena where members can meet ingenious men—men not in 
Parliament—with strong convictions, able to expound and discuss 
their views before a scientific audience ; but it is evident that such 
discussions demand for their full development a small convenient 
theatre. 

My distinguished and zealous predecessor, Mr. Newmarch, and 
Dr. Guy, at the instance of the Council, have met the delegates 
of other societies, who heartily co-operate with them, and have been 
in communication with Her Majesty’s Government on the question 
of asite. We may hope the claims they have urged will be met 
in a frank and friendly spirit by the eminent ministers—themselves 
men of science—in whose hands the decision rests. Science as 
well as Religion requires its Temple. And if the ground be once 
acquired, and the corner stone laid, I feel confident that you and 
your thousand colleagues in the confederate societies will erect the 
superstructure. 

This Society has a vast future before it; and, although much has 
been done, it is little in comparison with what remains todo. We 
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can, however, evidently only take up a few subjects every ses- 
sion. The present program, in the papers announced and in their 
authors, is not likely to disappoint our legitimate expectations. 
Mr. Hammick suggests, in an excellent practical paper, the Collec- 
tion of Local Statistics; Mr. Giffen reads a paper on the Accounts 
of the City of London—all the more appropriately as the present 
Lord Mayor has been for some years a Fellow of this Society. 
Mr. Archibald Hamilton, conversant as he is with Colonial Com- 
merce, will show you-in one of his exhaustive papers, how vitally 
England and her flourishing Colonies are united by interest as well 
as by blood and affection. Our Indian Empire is oceupying the 
diligent statists of the Punjaub, Madras, Bombay, and Bengal; and 
Dr. F. J. Mouat will make you acquainted with his own interesting 
researches in that quarter. Mr. Hyde Clarke will give the Statistics 
of the United States of Columbia. Mr. 8. Bourne has taken up the 
Official Trade and Navigation Statistics, which present problems of 
the deepest interest, and, I venture to add, in opposition to sciolists, of 
the greatest difficulty. That vast system of nerves, created by science, 
which flashes thought from mind to mind all over the world, will be 
treated by Sir James Anderson, who has so honourably won his 
spurs in telegraphy. Mr. Hammond Chubb will discuss the Bank 
Act, with especial reference to the crisis of 1866, and will give — 
us an opportunity of hearing our great monetary thinkers in debate 
on Hnglish Credit. Never, perhaps, was there a season in which it 
behoved the country more to look to the foundations of that 
magnificent superstructure. Notes on British Fisheries will be 
handed in by Mr. Wiliam F. Purdy, a young statist, and the son of 
our Secretary, who inherits, as he should, the tastes of his father. 
Professor Levi, who has mastered so many subjects, and has had 
such exceptional means of exploring all the mysteries of the Beer 
Trade, supplies a paper on the Licensing System, and on the capital 
invested in that business. Mr. Samuel Brown, with the newest 
lights, surveys the Huropean Populations. 

Our own census of this year, as is to be gathered from the pre-. 
liminary report, is likely to supply a knowledge of. the people of 
England as satisfactory as it is interesting. She has 31 million 
citizens, and has in twenty years sent forth nearly fowr millions 
to people her colonies and the United States of America. We 
now seek to obtain, through the modern census, a general know- 
ledge of the body politic. In the householders’ schedules are 
inscribed the name, sex,’ age, relation to head, conjugal con- 
dition, occupation, birthplace of every person in families, houses, 
townships, districts, and- counties, It is a series of short 
singular biographies, out of which has to be constructed the 
biography of the whole nation, or, as it is called by our great 
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political thinker Hobbes—that great Leviathan, the State: Mag- 
nus ille Leviathan, que civitas appellatur, opificium artis est et homo 
artificialis, quanquam homme naturali, propter cujus protectionem 
et salutem excogitatus est, et mole et robore multo major.* We 
have to determine how much of this living humanity is in at least 
the twenty various ages distinguished by statists, who are no longer 
content with the seven ages of the ancients ; how many are married, 
single, or widowed at those ages: how many follow at each age the 
thousands of various recognised occupations. The combinations 
are reckoned by hundreds of millions ; and may be infinitely varied. 
lam glad to say that there is every prospect that the recommenda- 
tion of the Statistical Section at Liverpool, with which you concur, 
will be realised: and that the general tables will be uniform for the 
United Kingdom; thanks to the cordial co-operation with us here 
of the Registrar-General of Scotland and Dr. Stark ; of the Registrar- 
General of Ireland, of Sir William Wilde and Mr. G. W. Abraham. 
This will not interfere with the special tables to be constructed to 
meet the peculiarities of the several divisions of the United 
Kingdom. 

At the instance of the Registrar-General, the Colonial Office 
urged on the colonies the importance of taking their census simul- - 
taneously with that of Hngland; and several have spiritedly 
responded ; the Victoria figures among others are at hand, and its 
population of 177 in May, 1886, we find has, in thirty-five years, 
run up to 729,654. India presents difficulties, but the census has 
been taken in some provinces. With Mr. Superintendent F. A. 
Walker, of the United States, we are in friendly relation; and he 
has favoured us with the results of the Census of 1870, so far as 
they have been obtained: the population amounts to 38,555,983 ; 
the increase, in spite of the civil war, having been seven millions 
in the preceding ten years,f against evght millions in the decenniad 
ending in 1860. The whole population is free. The foreign-born 
population, including a large proportion of British-born, exceeded 
55 millions; and its proportion has increased in the two decen- 
niads. 

The colonies and the United States will probably be able ulti- 
mately to come to an arrangement with us so as to present the 
cardinal facts respecting the Hnglish-speaking populations, very 
much of one blood, in one set of forms. 

The population of the German empire, including the new pro- 
vinces, to be enumerated next month, is expected to amount to 
40 millions. The census mechanism is in some respects the same as 


* T. Hobbes, “ Opera Philosophica,” Ed. G. Molesworth, vol. iii, p. 1. 
+ Population 1870, 38,555,983; 1860, 31,443,321; 1850, ai hoe, 376.—See 
Table IV, “ Population of the United States, 1870.” 
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that employed in England, except that the enumerators are not 
paid; and that the facts respecting each individual are to be written 
on separate cards; which can be shuffled and sorted with the 
greatest facility as Dr. Engel (who was over here studying our _ 
processes) contends. Under the English Act each household is 
entered on a separate schedule, of which the contents are copied 
into books convenient for use. The French census is due, but its 
publication is always slow, as the work is done in the prefectures, 
and not at a central office. Italy, strong in her unity, will muster 
26 millions. So since 1861, Germany and Italy have taken up their 
stable positions as great Powers in Europe; and America has, in her 
great intestine strife, shaken off the institution of slavery, and 
asserted in it her power in arms. France, Russia, and Austria are 
in consequence in a new position in face of the other Continental 
Powers: so also is England both as regards the States of Europe 
and of America. The powers are now so numerous and so poised, 
that the peace of the world can scarcely be troubled with impunity 
at the nod of one man, or by the arrogance of one nation, unless 
the rest stand by indifferent to wrong and culpably consenting. The 
balanced Commonwealth of great States is a new security to the 
smaller States; and their independent political life is less likely 
to be assailed by open aggression or subterranean intrigue; Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and other secondary 
powers, may now dwell in greater safety under the outstretched 
branches of their own free institutions. 

A profound study of these higher statistics will contribute to the 
comity as well as the amity of nations; and I know no better 
exercise for our younger and more ambitious Fellows than the pro- 
blems arising out of the balance of power; they are more difficult 
and important than those problems of ‘the balance of trade, which 
in Adam Smith’s day engaged the thoughts of statesmen, and are 
not even yet quite understood. 


I have an important communication from Dr. Engel, the talented 
Chief of the Statistical Department of Prussia, describing in detail 
the great industrial census which is about to be undertaken in Ger- 
many: it is of the deepest interest to us, as the industrial census, 
which I ventured to suggest in the census report of 1861, has not 
yet been executed, or even seriously considered in England. Dr. 
Hngel very liberally offers to come over to discuss and to describe 
the German plan in this room; and the Society will, I trust, gladly 
accept his offer, as we have something to learn in civil administration 
as wellas in war, from our learned German colleagues ; and I venture 
to add, as I know they will admit, we have something to teach. 

Dr. Engel also informs me that the great Triennial International 
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Statistical Congress is, by the agreement of the Dutch with the 
Russian Government, to be held in August next year in St. Peters- 


burg; of this I have no direct official information from Russia, but _ 


those of you who were at the Hague will recollect the warm invita- 
tion the Congress received from the Russian delegates, who held out 
the promise that the most hospitable reception should be accorded 
to the statists of Hurope ; who would find in that vast empire, which 
under the beneficent reign of the present sovereign has emancipated 
its serfs, an ample and interesting field of inquiry. 

It will then be twelve years since the Congress under the presi- 
dency of the Prince Consort met in London: in the interval it has 
visited Berlin, Florence, and the Hague; and the Society will do 
well to send a strong deputation to St. Petersburg; as, meeting 
under the presiding genius of eminent statists and the countenance 
of some of the most enlightened ministers that have ruled Europe, 
the Congress has proved a powerful engine for advancing that 
science to which we are devoted. 

I thank you for patiently listening to a discourse which can find 
its apology only in your favour and in the subject. 
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At a time when questions of domestic interest occupy an increased 
share of public attention, and there is a demand for social legisla- 
tion, which has long been needed, I venture to think that a few 
suggestions on the subject of local statistics will not be considered 
inopportune. On matters which concern the nation at large, we 
may claim to possess a store of statistical information perhaps more 
ample than that of any other country. In fact, although it is only 
within the last forty years that the science of statistics has been 
actively pursued in England, the official returns relating to trade 
and navigation, revenue and finance, population, and other matters 
of national importance, furnish materials for tracing the progress 
of the country during that period, almost as complete as could be 
desired. 

The value of the information furnished by the Government is 
universally recognised, but it must be admitted that comparatively 
little has been done in the collection locally of facts illustrating the 
social, moral, and physical condition of the inhabitants of different 
parts of the country. Let me not be understood to imply that the 
subject has been altogether neglected. One of the objects contem- 
plated by the founders of the Statistical Society was ‘“‘ to encourage 
‘the systematic collection of statistical information by individuals 
‘or societies in their respective localities.” This Society pro- 
secuted original inquiries on the condition of the working classes, 
and on the state of education in some of the poorer districts of 
London; thus setting an example which was not without its 
influence. Other societies and a few individual inquirers engaged 
in similar investigations, and in the pages of the Journal of the 
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Statistical Society will be found valuable papers containing facts 
illustrative of the social condition of the people in several districts. 

The rapid growth of our population has given an increased 
interest to such inquiries. A spirit of research and observation on 
subjects falling within the range of statistical studies has mani- 
fested itself, and a tabular statement of facts is no longer regarded 
as a repulsive array of figures. If proof were wanting of the grow- 
ing taste for statistical inquiry, reference might be made not only to 
the labours of statists, but to the increased attention given to 
numerical results by the press throughout the country. There is a 
greater demand than formerly for accuracy and carefulness of fact 
in reference to every question, whether social, moral, or political. 

Now, it is obvious that much useful work might be done if the 
systematic collection of local statistics—applying the term statistics 
in its broadest sense—were more extensively undertaken as a con- 
genial pursuit by intelligent residents in different parts of the 
kingdom. Persons holding official positions have often an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining numerical results, the publication of which 
might prove to be of more than local interest. As examples of the 
judicious use of facts and figures to which as public officers they 
have had access, I may refer to the statistical compilations of the 
late Dr. Strang, Chamberlain of Glasgow, and of the Chamberlain 
of the City of London, Mr. Scott.* Of publications of this class 
perhaps the most useful are the reports periodically issued by the 
Medical Officers of Health in London, and in a few provincial 
towns, presenting in a more or less succinct manner not only 
the phenomena connected with public hygiene in their respective 
districts, but also the positive results attained by active sanitary 
administration. But outside the great centres of commercial or 
manufacturing activity there is still a very imperfect recognition 
_ of the fact that statistical data ought to constitute the raw material 
of every true system of social economy, local as well as national ; 
and in consequence, questions connected with local organisation are 
not always dealt with in the most enlightened manner. 

The important principle of local self-government which distin- 
guishes Anglo-Saxon institutions, can be said to exist in its integrity 
only where an active interest in the affairs of the district is felt by 
the inhabitants generally; and apathy will be likely to prevail 
where information concerning the subjects of local administration 

* « A Statistical Vindication of the City of London,” 1867. 

+ These reports of Medical Officers of Health would be greatly improved if, in 
preparing them, some littie attention were paid to uniformity of plan. Some are 
full and others comparatively meagre ; while the convenience of an arrangement 
which would facilitate the comparison of different districts is lost sight of. As the 


able body of Public Health Officers in London have formed themselves into an 
association, this defect wouid hardly be looked for in their reports. 
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is scanty and not easily obtainable. Yet the expenditure of a vast 
sum raised by local taxation, is every year administered by district 
boards, vestries, poor law guardians, and other governing bodies, 
without any accounts being, as a rule, placed within the reach of the 
body of ratepayers, who must submit to an unequal and uncertain 
taxation without the satisfaction of knowing the results attained by 
means of the funds to which they contribute. In corporate cities 
and boroughs the appointment of a statistical officer, whose duty it 
would be to publish annually a report on the municipal statistics, 
would be a wise measure. 


I.—Parochial Statistics. 


If it be true that efforts for the improvement of the masses, in 
order to be permanently beneficial, must be the legitimate induc- 
tions from facts accurately observed and methodically recorded, the 
observers should not be wanting either in large or smaller com- 
munities. Might it not be reasonably expected of the parochial 
clergy and others who have leisure and opportunity for such 
inquiries, that they would willingly undertake the task of observing, 
collecting, and recording the results of experience and observation 
in their own localities? “If stationary men,” wrote Gilbert White 
of Selborne, “ would pay some attention to the districts in which 
“they reside, and would publish ‘their thoughts respecting the 
* objects that surround them, from such materials might be drawn 
‘“‘ the most complete county histories, which are wanting in several 
“‘ parts of this kingdom.’’* Connected both with the higher and 
middle ranks, the clergy, owing to their peculiar position, form a 
link between all classes of the community, and in their public 
capacity, as well as in their private relations with society, they are 
favourably situated for gaining information which may be bene- 
ficially used. Besides, a clergyman will naturally feel an interest 
in knowing the circumstances affecting the condition of his 
_ parishioners ; while the task of collecting and recording such 
information cannot but be regarded as having a direct bearing on 
his, parochial work.f 

The old ‘Statistical Account of Scotland,” originated by Sir 
John Sinclair, and published during the concluding decade of the 
last century, and the ‘‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland,’”’ com- 
pleted in 1845, are well known examples of what may be effected 
by the willing and able services of the clergy in this direction. 
These works are justly regarded as a monument of the intelligence 


* “Natural History of Selborne,” advertisement to original edition. 

+ Many of the parochial clergy now publish annual or biennial reports of the 
progress of the church and church schools, charities, &c.—a plan to be commended 
as useful and satisfactory, no less to the clergyman than to his parishioners. 
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of the Scottish clergy, and of their varied and intimate acquaintance 
with the history, natural features, capabilities, and condition of 
their respective parishes. The contributors were furnished with 
hints for the arrangement and classification of their materials, and 
a general uniformity of treatment having thus been secured, the 
account of each parish was presented under the heads of (1) topo- 
graphy and natural history; (2) civil history; (3) population ; 
(4) industry ; (5) parochial economy; and (6) miscellaneous obser- 
vations. \ 

The advantage of method in dealing with materials of this 
description is too obvious to need pointing out. It is probably 
owing to the want of a systematic plan for giving permanency to 
desultory observations that the number of persons is so small who 
have transmitted to posterity records of facts illustrative of local 
history, and of the customs and circumstances of bygone times. 
Information which would now be of the highest interest, has been 
allowed to pass away without being recorded, and is now lost for 
ever. The only fair way of determining the worth of statistical 
data considered to be of little value at the time, is to ask the ques- 
tion: Had similar information been collected fifty years ago, would 
it have been of use to inquirers in the present day ? 

Influenced by such considerations, the late Bishop of Norwich, 
Dr. Stanley, published in 1830 a pamphlet containing heads for the 
arrangement of local information ‘in the several departments of 
parochial and rural interest. To this useful publication (of which 
a second edition, long since out of print, was published in 1848) I 
am largely indebted in compiling the appended list of subjects upon 
which information might with advantage be collected. Bishop 
Stanley’s heads of information are suggested in the form of 
numerous questions which if answered would furnish a full account 
of any parish; but the queries are often framed in such a manner as 
to elicit inexact descriptive answers where it would be desirable, 
and might be practicable, to obtain the answers in numerals. I 
have not followed the same plan of suggesting a great number 
of interrogatories, although the Socratic method is supported by 
high authority in connection with statistics.* 


IL.—Mode of Arranging the Materials. 


Before referring to the detailed classification of matters of local 
interest which appear to me worthy of notice and record, I venture 
to offer a practical suggestion on the method of arranging the 


* Tn the dedication of a recent work, based on important statistical data, <* to 
“the shade of Socrates’ Mother ”—no doubt in -honour of the profession of 
Phenarete—the help of “the questioning shade of her son” is at the same time 
earnestly invoked.—See “ Notes on Lying-in Institutions,’ by Florence Night- . 
ingale, 1871. 

22 
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materials. Of course various plans will at once occur to any person 
accustomed to literary work. The ordinary form of Common-place 
Book, in which the facts! are entered from time to time as met with, 
and are referred to by means of an index, is perhaps the least suit- 
able for this particular purpose. A book divided into heads or 
sections, under which the various items of information might be 
posted up, would answer better. But as the materials will largely 
consist of detached memoranda, observations, notes, and extracts, 
including cuttings from newspapers, I wish to recommend as a con- 
venient mode of arranging and preserving them, the plan proposed. 
by Professor Guy, F.R.S., of King’s College, for literary purposes 
generally, being able to speak from experience as to its great 
utility.* 

The following is a brief description of a Common-place Book on 
Dr. Guy’s plan: a quantity of paper is provided and cut into half 
sheets of large letter paper or foolscap size. On the left hand a margin 
is formed about an inch broad, then a column about two inches broad 
and a second column sufficiently broad to receive two figures are 
drawn by means of vertical lines. The margin is left blank ; the first 
column is used for the insertion of a short title or description 
of the subject-matter of the entry; the narrow second column is 
for numerals to facilitate reference; and the remainder of the paper 
contains the entry itself. At the top of the paper, towards the 
right hand corner, the general subject is distinctly written ; beneath 
this, but in the centre of the paper, the subdivision of the subject 
is written; and below this again the distinct proposition, fact, or 
statement which the entries illustrate. Every fresh illustration 
or fact is entered as soon as it occurs in the course of reading or 
observation, and furnished with its marginal reference and dis- 
tinctive numeral, no two subjects or propositions being allowed to 
find place on the same leaf. 

As these papers, if carelessly thrown into a drawer together, 
would be scarcely more useful than so many scraps written on loose 
papers of different sizes, careful arrangement must be added to 
minute subdivision. This is effected by placing the first paper 
referring to any given subject in a rude portfolio made of a folded 
sheet of paper of large size, and the name of the subject is written 
in distinct characters on the outside. This portfolio is then placed 
in a drawer or box, with others referring to the same class of 
subjects. Any fresh papers illustrative of the same subject are 
placed at first in the same portfolio, but as the papers accumu- 
late, a number of portfolios with the subject and subdivision 
distinctly written on the outside, are substituted for the single 
one which in the infancy of the collection was sufficient to con- 

* Journal of Statistical Society, vol. ill, p. 8538. 
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tain all the information that had been brought together. When 
they have become numerous, and their contents have greatly 
increased, they are ready to be converted into a book; an index is 
prepared, and the sheets, carefully arranged, are placed in a cover 
resembling the outside of a book, fitted with springs to compress 
the margin of the paper which was left blank for that purpose. 
Convenient covers of this kind are made by Messrs. De La Rue, 
and may be procured through any stationer,* but a cheap form of 
binding might be used for completing this process of converting 
loose papers into books. 

Such are the principal features of Dr. Guy’s plan, which is not 
only more convenient for general use than the ordinary form of 
Common-place Book, but admits of being used with special advan- 
tage in the service of statistics. An example or two will best show 


how the entries are made :— 
EDUCATION. 


ELEMENTARY Epucation Act. 
Proportion of Children to be provided for by School Boards. 





Modes of calcu-| I. | As it is not necessary to provide accommoda- 


lating the num- tion for the whole of the children of the 
ber of children school age, the question is for what propor- 
for whom the tion should the means of elementary educa- 
means of ele- tion be provided. ‘Three courses present 
mentary educa- themselves :— 

tion should be 1. To take simply one-sixth of the actual 
provided. population in 1871. 


2. To deduct from the total number of children 
between the ages of 3 and 13 all those whose 
parents appear to be primd facie above the 
class whose interests are dealt with under 
the Act, and to make a further deduction 
(20 per cent.) for absenteeism. 

3. To take the census numbers of children 
between.3 and 18, and to deduct one-seventh 
as above the operation of the Board, taking 
off in addition a percentage for absentees. 

| 


The calculation of one-sixth has the authority 
of the Vice-President of the Privy Council ; 
the second estimate has a certain show of 
truth in it; whilst the third is probably the 
least to be relied upon, being rather an 


(Report on the average calculation for the whole country, 
school accom- than one suited to a large and densely 
modation in the populated city. The inference drawn by the 
Manchester Manchester School Board is, that provision 
School District.) should be supplied for one-sixth of the 

population. 





* The Messrs. De La Rue have also published Dr. Guy’s Common-place Bock, 
as a general business book, in a complete form, with spring cover, index, and table 
of contents, portfolios, and ruled papers, with printed directions for use, the whoie 
forming a handsome volume, at prices varying from ros, upwards. 
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PAROCHIAL STATISTICS. 
RENTS. 
Variations in the Value of Property. 





Variationsin rent | I. | It is always a matter of interest to learn, if 


of land at En- possible, the variation in the value of pro- 
stone in Oxford- perty in any district, although this infor- 
shire. mation is not always easy to acquire. The 


following receipt is in the possession of the 
Blackwell family :— 


“Received 7th of May, 1785, of Tho’. Black- 
‘‘ well, in money and taxes, Fifteen pounds 
“ten shill. for half-a-year’s Rent due to 
“ Sam!. Phipps and Rob‘. Palmer, Esq's. at 
“ Mich’. last, 1784. 

“ Ja®. BURR. 
¢ SIE TO 270 
“ Stamp gait 


The farm so let at an annual rental of 311., 
including rent and taxes, was let at the time 
of the inclosure for the sum of 103/. besides 
taxes, and was continued at the same rent 
after the enclosure notwithstanding 18 acres 
were taken from it, thereby in fact creasing 
its value by that of the 18 acres subtracted. 
Now, as the whole farm measured 144 acres, 
18 acres wore exactly one-eighth of the farm, 


(“ Parochial His- and the rent therefore was increased one- 
tory of Hnstone, eighth. Thus we obtain its value at three 
county of Ox- successive periods :— 
ford,’ by the 1784, rent and taxes of 144 acres 311. 
Rey. J. Jordan, 1842, rent of the same .............-.006 1030, 
Vicar, 1857.*) 55, LON, Mata eee eed 116. 


* This work is one of the most successful attempts to exemplify the com- 
pilation of parochial histories from antiquarian remains, ancient and modern | 
documents, manorial records, parish registers, &c., which has come under m 

’ » p 8 ? ’ y 
notice. 





IIIl.— Arrangement of Heads of Local Infornuation. 


Although it is not necessary, in order to carry out the method 
of collecting facts just described, to determine before hand the 
precise arrangement of the materials increasing day by day under 
the hand, it is nevertheless desirable in all collections of local infor- 
mation, whether for the most part statistical or topographical, that 
the principal heads or sections, as well as the subdivisions belong- 
ing to each, should be fixed upon, so that in dealing with the various 
topics the advantage of order and method may from the first be 
secured. A classification, in which a place is found for nearly every 
matter of local interest, ought not only to save trouble in arrange- 
ment, but also serve to indicate the subjects deserving of attention 
or investigation, and the facts worth recording. With this view I 
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have brought together in the Appendix all the principal heads of 
information applicable to a parish or district, and have added an 
outline of those which more particularly apply to a county; for 
there are few persons who feel an intelligent interest in the facts 
connected with their parish or town, who will not desire to extend 
their knowledge to the leading statistics of their county. 

If information is desired as to the general statistics of a county 
—its area, population, agriculture, and occupations of the people, 
yeneral and local taxation, parliamentary representation, &c.—the 
inquirer must refer to several volumes of official reports, and pick 
out from the other matter in which it is enveloped, or extract from 
tables in which all the counties are blended together, the figures 
relating to that county. But when once the facts appertaining 
to the individual county have been brought together, and each 
subject is referred to its appointed place, difficulty of search hence- 
forth gives place to facility of reference. At the same time the 
statistical information relating to any county must necessarily be 
such as the means afforded by parliamentary returns and official 
documents will allow; these returns usually embrace the whole 
of the country, and are sometimes both bulky and expensive. It 
may, however, be here mentioned that the abstracts of the census 
are published in eleven ‘ divisional parts,’ and each part, contain- 
ing the results for a group of contiguous counties, may be separately 
purchased at a moderate price. 

In the heads of information suggested for parishes or districts, 
the first section is devoted to Topography, comprehending the facts 
connected with the geographical position of the parish or place, its 
extent and boundaries, physical character, geology, climate, &c. 
The next section refers to History and Antiquities. Facts illustrating 
the civil and ecclesiastical history of the place would be arranged 
under this section; but in the event of a full account of them 
having been published, a reference to the work would be sufficient, 
only new facts since its publication being noticed. An account of 
the church or churches, parish registers, principal landowners, and 
celebrated characters, would also be given under this section. The 
third section refers to Population and Houses, embracing the various 
facts connected with the number of inhabitants, their increase or 
decrease, births, deaths, and marriages, with particulars of the 
houses, and the state of the dwellings of the labouring classes. 
The general habits of life and condition of the people, with any 
peculiarities of dialect, dress, amusements, &c., would here be 
noticed. Of the fourth section, Industry, the principal subdivisions 
are (1) agriculture; (2) manufactures; (38) mines; (4) other 
occupations. The information under the head of agriculture would 
include rotation of crops, rent, leases, farm labourers’ wages, 
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improvements, &c. For manufactures I have had recourse to the 
complete formula prepared by my friend Dr. Farr, F.R.S., President 
of the Statistical Society.* The remaining sections relate to 
Religious Worship, Education, and Other matters of parochial economy, 
and the facts recorded ought to be useful for the guidance of 
diocesan synods or conferences of the clergy and laity in furtherance 
of measures for the moral and religious improvement of the people 
through the parochial system. 

It will be obvious that in any indication of subjects of local 
interest, the list must include many topics which apply to rural 
districts or to town districts exclusively; and where the matters 
of inquiry are so numerous and various, it is hardly to be expected 
that any individual, however great his zeal and love of his locality, 
will be able to obtain full information on any considerable propor- 
tion of the heads suggested. 


In several of the English counties there are societies for the 
study of natural history and local archeology. I must own my 
partiality for these subjects; and though the matter under investi- 
gation were of no greater importance than the question concern- 
ing the “municipal insignia of the borough of Melcombe-Regis,” 
which was discussed at a late meeting of an archeological society, 
it would interest me. But the cultivation of knowledge on local 
subjects being the object of these bodies, I should be extremely 
glad to see introduced in every such society a regulation permitting 
a section to be formed amongst its members exclusively devoted to 
statistical research. The same course might with advantage be 
adopted by literary and other associations having for their object to 
improve the intellectual and moral condition of the people. 

If the county antiquarian societies would turn their attention to 
the parochial registers, and devise some plan for preserving by 
printing or otherwise the contents of the older ones, the originals 
of many of which are decaying or becoming illegible in the parish 
chests, they would render a great service both in a social and legal 
point of view. While the Nonconformists have placed their registers 
in safe custody at Somerset House, and the parish registers of 
Scotland previous to 1820 are now preserved at Edinburgh, it is 
the fate of our Hnglish registers extending over three centuries to 
be exposed to decay, mutilation, and loss. 


* See “General Report on the Census of 1861,” Appendix. 

+ The following advertisement appeared in the “ Times :’—‘ One thousand 
** guineas reward. To parish clerks and others. The above sum will be given 
*‘ for an authenticated copy of the certificate of the marriage between Troutheck 
““and Sarah Rhodes, which took place between the years 1670 and 1700, on appli- 
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The investigation of the laws by which social phenomena are 
governed must in due time lead to improvements. Facts carefully 
collected will be like good seed ready to be put into good ground. 
Should these imperfect remarks serve to promote, in however small 
a degree, the study and observation of the conditions by which we 
are surrounded, I shall rejoice in believing that he who will take 
the trouble to gather the facts will seldom fail to make practical 
and earnest use of his materials. At all events there should be no. 
lack of knowledge and wise counsel in the administration of local 
affairs, involving taxation and expenditure of more than 25,000,000/. 
annually in the United Kingdom. 


*‘ cation to S. A. Hervey, Esq., Sevenoaks, Kent. July 4, 1842.” In connection 
with the Shrewsbury Peerage case, the parish registers of the midland counties 
were searched a few years back for the marriage of Dr. Talbot, an ancestor of one 
claimants of the title and estates of that ancient earldom, and a large reward was 
offered for the required register, but in vain. 
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APPENDIX A. 





Arrangement of Heads of Local Information for a Parish or District.* 


Snrorron I.—ToproGgrapuy. 


1. Name and Sitwation— 

1. Its name; ancient name and supposed derivation. 

2. Its situation with reference to civil and ecclesiastical sub- 
divisions, as county, hundred, petty sessional division, poor 
law union, registration district, parliamentary division, 
diocese, archdeaconry, dc. 

3. Names, distances, and bearings of the nearest market towns ; 
proxunity to railways, principal roads, rivers, or the coast 


2. Hatent and Boundaries— 

4, Area in statute acres according to the Ordnance survey ; 
acreage of titheable lands by tithe apportionment plans, 
or other maps. 

5. Number of acres in tillage, pasture, wood, coppice, waste, 
of water in rivers, lakes, meres, &c. 

6. Length and breadth of parish,—extreme, and at various 
points. 

7. Names of the parishes, &c., by which it is bounded. 

8. Townships, hamlets, manors, &c., included in it. 


3. Appearance of the Surface, and Hydrography— 

9. Description of the face of the country, whether flat, undu- 

lating, &c.; interesting objects within the range of vision. 

10. Height of any elevated points above the level of the sea, or 

surrounding plain, as ascertained by Ordnance survey or 
otherwise. 

11. Rivers and streams passing through it; their outfall; sup- 

ply of water from springs, wells, &c.; harbour, creeks, &c. 


4. Geology and Mineralogy— 

12. Nature of the soil, with the proportions of clay,~ sand, 
chalk, gravel, marl, &c.; and whether fouhd in nodules or 
strata. | 

13. Angle of the dip, and direction by compass of beds of earth 
or stone which are not horizontal. 

14. Fossils, petrifactions, or remains of existing species of 
animals found imbedded in rocks or strata of soil. * 

15. Minerals found in it, and mineral waters. 


* No attempt has been made to render the heads here suggested exhaustive of 
the topics of local interest. By those who have devoted much attention to any 
separate subject, the heads relating to it will not be regarded either as sufficiently 
numerous or minute; nor will the arrangement always be approved as the most | 
convenient which might be adopted. The subjects and the arrangement proposed 
by the writer are simply suggestive as a nucleus for further investigation. 
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5. Meteorology and Climate— 
16. Mean temperature of each month, and mean barometrical 
pressure. 


[ Meteorological observations taken at fifty-seven stations in England 
and Wales are recorded in forms issued by the Registrar-General, which 
are transmitted to him filled up, within a week of the end of each month. 
These observations are reduced to mean values by Glaisher’s Barometrical 
and Diurnal Range Tables, and are published in the Registrar-General’s 

/ Quarterly Return, with remarks by Mr. Glaisher, F.R.S. The following 
are the headings of the daily register :— 








At h. a.M., Local Time. 
Day | Day Reading of Ozone Scale. 
of of 5 Amount 
Week.| Month. Attachea} Dry | Wet Wind. of 
Bulb Bal ae laud Dr; Dr. 
Barometer.| Thermo- ous, ee 
: Thermo-| Thermo-| pirec- | Force o—10, | Moffat. | Schonbein. 
meter. | meter. | meter. | tion. |0—6. ; 
Pee tase eo GP oe he Sh tS Ane oe ee 
if 
@ ' 
&e. 
At h. a.m., Local Time. 
Day Day Reading of Self-Registering Thermometers. Rain Fallen in previous 


of of 24 Hours. 
Week. Month. 








Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum On the feet 
; ’ : oe in Rays of on above 
in Air. in Air. Sun. Grass. Ground. Ground. 
° ° o) ° in in. 
1 
2 
&e. 
Thunder storms occurred on Aurora Borealis was seen on 


Thunder was heard, but 
lightning was not seen on 


Lightning was seen, but Snow fell on 
thunder was not heard on ’ 
Hail fell on 
Solar halos were seen on 
Lunar halos were seen on Fog prevailed on 


Remarkable rain fell on 





Information is given in the forms referred to, as to the instruments 
recommended to be used, with instructions applicable to their use; also as 
to the corrections necessary to reduce the readings of the barometer for 
temperature, &c. The method of recording further eiements of meteoro- 
gical investigation is described. | 


i 
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17. General properties of the air—moist or dry, clear or foggy. 

18. Average rain-fall. 

19. General character of the climate, whether mild and salu- 
brious, or otherwise; prevailing winds. 

20. Observations in connection with the periodical return of the 
seasons (from Mr. Glaisher’s form) :— 











Forest Trees. Fruit Trees. 
First Divested t 
Name. Appearance | th Leaf, of Name. z Ripe. 
of L Blossom. 
Leaf Buds. eaves. 
Pieldselma i... 
WV Gym gost sarcsd hardy 
Ogi hire 
ni! tees 
Sycamore ....%.. 


Hors.chesnut...): 67: =< ts). &) |. Ane, ae pening eva. 
Common poplar 
Occidental plane 
Oriental 2 Go6 i te: Gb Pe r= (SPCC: sae ete 
Hawthorn” .;....: 
Pavel eco 
Walnut: 2e.ccclbe® ©) oh ORE eae Sa tats cs ee 





Hardy Shrubs. 





Birds of Passage. 


First 
Name. in Name. ye a eee Name. Arrival. DERRE 
Blossom. Flower. | Ear. Cut. ture. 

Tilae™ dsccvvcee Wheat Cuckoo ........ 
Privet eae COE Sto: ott Swallow ee 
Honeysuckle Nishtacal 
Mountain ash Barley eee 
Sei Fieldfare . 
yringa waoninneld : 
Laburnum .... R Redwing . 
ACACIA 02 do08s ie eae Hawfinch .... 
Yellow broom Crossbill 
White ,, Oats .... Woodcock... 





6. Natural History— 

21. Zoology: game and wild animals; the rarer birds observed, 
and when ; fish frequenting the waters. 

22. Particulars respecting the habits of animals, birds, fish, &c., 
observed, or collected from others. 

23. Entomology : any of the rarer insects which have (Sen 
Sonia habits of insects observed, their haunts, food, 

G 

24. Botany: names of any of the rarer species of plants found 
in the parish and neighbouring district. 

25. Trees which appear best adapted to the soil; old trees in 
the parish. 
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Section I].—History AND ANTIQUITIES. 


l. Historical Notices— 


iL. 


NIQorb con 


Ancient or modern accounts of its history, and by whom 
written. 


. Notice of the place in “ Domesday Book.” 
. Account of the manors in it, and of any peculiar manorial 


rights, customs, privileges, tenures, &e. 
Notes of Hetoricsl events. 
Circumstances worthy of note within the memory of man. 


. Existing traditions referring to historical or local events. 
. Notes of any customs, festivities, &c., occurring on certain 


days in the year, such as wakes, fairs, perambulations, &c. 


2. Civil Antiquities, §c.— 


8. 


EO; 
Lk 
12. 
| 43.7 
14. 
ior 


. Notes of any letters or documents of interest, or of any 


Ancient civil buildings, with their dates, peculiarities of 
structure, &c., and circumstances connected with their 
history. 

Heraldic sculptures, dates or inscriptions in or attached to 
particular houses. 

Ancient crosses or monuments of antiquity; their present 
state, traditional particulars, &c. 

Account of any barrows, tumuli, &c., and of what was 
discovered in them when opened. 

Account of any Roman, Saxon, or other ancient forts, 
camps, roads, trackways, dykes, &c. 

Notes of any antiquities, such as pavements, urns, armour, 

coins, &c., and in whose possession they now are. 

Notes of any rocks or stones, the objects either of tradition 

or popular superstition. 

Notes of any trees of superstitious or traditional interest. 





remarkable pictures tending to illustrate local history, in 
the possession of residents. 


3. Ecclesiastical Antiquities— 


dye 


Account of the church (or churches) ; when built; different 
periods at which alterations were made; materials ; form 
and style of architecture; dimensions—length, breadth, 
height, and form of tower, &c.; shape of window arches, 
arches of the doorways, &c. 


. Account of monuments, altar tombs, inscriptions, plates, 


ancient stained glass, banners, or other antiquities in the 
church worthy of notice. 


. Description of the font, rood or chantry screens, &c. 

. Number of bells, their date, cost, and respective weights. 

. The churchyard: its extent, and nature of the soil. 

. Account of anything worthy of observation which has 


occurred in opening old graves, or of any coins, weapons, 
&c., discovered in making graves. 


. Account of any curious monuments or epitaphs; dates of 


the oldest. 
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24. Regulations as to graves, gravestones, fees for funerals, 
herbage, admission of the public, We. 

25. Account of any tree of remarkable size or age in the church- 
yard. 


4. Ministers from the Harliest Tumes— 
26. Names of the incumbents from the earliest to the present 
time, with notes respecting those who may have distin- 
guished themselves either by talents, conduct, &c. 


5. Parish Rejisters— 

27. Account of their state of preservation; dates when they 
commenced ; whether regularly kept or otherwise ; number 
of registers of each kind. 

28. Notes of the result of a careful examination of the registers 
for the purpose of making selections from the entries of 
interest relating to persons of eminence, or to the ancient 
customs, &c., of the parish, with notices of families. 


[If there were prepared and published for every parish only a digest of 
the names that occur in the parochial registers from their earliest dates, 
and then of that digest an alphabetical list, such a work would be most 
valuable; and if, in addition, lists were given of the ancient names occur- 
ring in manorial records and in old parochial deeds and account-books, 
previous to the period at which the registers commence, the information 

" respecting persons or families who have resided in, or been connected with, 
the parish, would be of great interest. The names might be given 
chronologically, according to the date of the deed or register in which any 
name first occurs, ancient names appearing in deeds in the Norman- 
French form or in Latin, being given in English also; all names men- 
tioned after the date of any year to be understood as first occurring in 
that year. Hxample :— 

“1. Ancient names in our old parochial deeds previous to the com- 
mencement of the registers. A.D. 1295, Radulfus de Dychelye (Radulf of 
Ditchley); Willielmus le Colunna (William the Farmer or Yeoman) ; 
Ricardus de Gardino de Kiddilton (Richard of the Garden at Kiddington); 
Johannes le Ffuller (John Fuller). 1317, Henricus de Jacob de Torstan 
(Henry the son of Jacob of Tastan); Willielmus le Heyr de Radeforde 
(William the heir of Radford). 1345, Magister Robertus de Chaleford 
(Master Robert of Charlford); Ricardus Attebroke (Richard at the 
Brook),” &. “2. First period of the registers, before the Common- 
wealth. 1558, Morry, Gibons, Vaughane, Butcher, Ford, Masonne, 
Perpointe, &e. 1559, Ffoxe, Jennings, Hill, Lostone, Stoketon, Jurden. 
1561, Adyngrove, Hammond,” &. “3. Second period of the registers, 
during the Commonwealth and since. 1647, Goswell. 1649, Browne, 
Cannyne, Marten. 1654, Ffox, Sutton, Haslewood,”’ &¢.—See “ Parochial 
History of Enstone, Oxon,” by Rev. J. Jordan, Vicar. | 


29. Number of baptisms, marriages, and burials in each year 
from the earliest records. These numbers‘ may be con- 
densed in a table, thus :— 
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Number Baptisms. 
Periods. of 
Years. Total. Highest Number. | Lowest Number. Average. 
1558-67 ........ 10 
i ico ff Se 10 
&e. 
Naaher Marriages. Burials. 
Periods. of 
Years, | Total. | siisnes?| Lowest | average) Total. | Highest) Lowest | verage, 
1558-67 ........ 10 
"GS2 LE Seas: 10 
&e. 


~~ Note.—The whole period included in the registers may be broken into any 
convenient portions. 





[An abstract of the parish registers of Tavistock, by Dr. Charles 
Barham (Statistical Journal, vol. iv, p. 34), is the most complete analysis 
of the facts contained in such records with which I am acquainted. The 
period comprised in the abstract is from 1617 to 1836, after which latter 
year the system of civil registration commenced. The total number of 
baptisms recorded in the two hundred and twenty years was 20,538; 
of these 10,414 were males, and 10,124 females, or 35: 34 (nearly). The 
illegitimate births were 731, or 39°5 males to 34 females. The numbers 
baptized in different months, distinguishing the sexes, the base-born, and 
twin births, are stated for the whole period of two hundred and twenty 
years. Of marriages the number recorded was 5,384, and their distribu- 
tion among the months and seasons is shown ; in the earlier periods the 
continuance of the objection to solemnize matrimony in Lent, accounted 
for the small number of marriages in March; the total for April is the 
highest for the whole term. ‘The burial registers are analysed with much 
minuteness; 20,759 burials are distributed among the several months 
with distinction of sexes and ages, the periods of the occurrence of burials 
above the average are indicated with other facts relating to the mortality. 
“It is clear,” observes Dr. Barham, “that only from the records of a 
long period of time on the one hand, and those derived from localities in 
various circumstances and conditions, on the other, can inferences worthy 
of confidence as general truths, be deduced. ‘These requisites belong to 
the parish registers, and as regards this department of inquiry, to no other 
documents extant in this country.” | 


6. Hminent Men— 


30. Notes respecting eminent persons or remarkable characters 
born in the parish, &c., or connected with its history. 
7. Principal Landowners— 
31. Names of the chief landowners, with the extent of their 
properties. 
32. Principal occupiers of land. 
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8. Modern Buildings— 
33. Description of modern buildings worthy of notice ; objects 
for which they are designed. 


Section III.—Poprunation and Hovszs. 
1. Population— 

1. Authentic statements with reference to the number of inha- 
bitants prior to the first census taken under the direction 
of Parliament in 1801. 

2. Population, distinguishing the sexes at each census, and 
increase or decrease of persons on comparing the results 
at the termination of each period, e.g.:— 





Increase (+) or Decrease (—) 

















P ion. 
yeaa of Persons. 
Census Year. 
Males. Females. Persous. Number. Rate per Cent. 
TOOL vs aceaen 
iL aaceortes cunt 
&e. 


Note.—Similar table for subdivisions of parish, Xe. 





3. Causes to which the increase or decrease of population in 
the interval between each census, or in the seventy years 
between 1801 and 1871, may be attributed. 

4. Number of families, or occupiers of separate dwellings or 
lodgings, according to the last census; and average 
number of persons to a family. 

5. Particulars as to the ages of the population, distinguishing 
the sexes. 

[The details of ages are published in the census abstracts for boroughs 


and registrars’ subdistricts, but not for parishes or smaller local sub- 
divisions, | 


6. Number of bachelors, married men, and widowers, and of 
single women, wives, and widows, at different ages above 
15 years. : 


| These details are published for boroughs and registrars’ subdistricts in 
the census tables. | 


7. Particulars of the birth-places of the inhabitants, and pro- 
portions born in the county, in Jreland, Scotland, &e. 

8. Particulars respecting the number of deaf and dumb, blind 
(from birth or accident), imbecile, &c., their ages, employ- 
ments (if any), and whether in institutions. 


[Much useful information relating to the deaf-and-dumb and the blind 
in Herefordshire, where the proportion of persons so afflicted is higher 
than in any other English county, was furnished by the parochial clergy 
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in connection with the Census of 1861. The supposed cause of the defect 
was ascertained in each case, and the state of education and means of 


support were inquired into. See General Report on Census of England, 
1861. | 


2. Births, Marriages, and Deaths*— 

9. Births: number registered in a series of years, distinguish- 
ing the sexes. 

10. Proportion of total births to population (birth-rate); and 
of boys to (100) girls. 

11. Births registered in 1 different seasons or quarters of the year. 

12. Illegitimate births—annual number, distinguishing sexes ; 
proportion to total births. 

13. Occupations of the mothers of illegitimate children. 

14. Probable causes of illegitimacy. 

15. Marriages: number according to the rites of the Established 
Church. 

16. Marriages otherwise celebrated, distinguishing those of 
Roman Catholics, Dissenters, de. 


[The following details are published for superintendent registrars” dis- 
tricts in the Registrar-General’s annual reports :— 

Marriages according to the rites of the Established Church— 

By special licence. 

>> licence. 

», banns. 

» Superintendent registrar’s certificate. 

Not according to the rites of the Established Church— 

In registered buildings—(a) Roman Catholics; (6) other 
Christian denominations. 
In superintendent registrar’s office. 
Between Quakers. 
as Jews. 

Total marriages. 

Number solemnized in each quarter. 

Contracted between bachelors and spinsters, Teeter and widows, 
widowers and spinsters, widowers and widows. ‘Total remarriages of 
widowers and widows. 

Signed the marriage register with marks—men, women ; instances in 
which both signed, one signed. | 


17. The average age of marriage, distinguishing sexes. 

18. Deaths: number registered in a series of years, distinguish- 
ing sexes; proportion of total deaths to population (death- 
rate). 

19. Deaths at different ages, distinguishing sexes. 


[These particulars are published for superintendent registrars’ districts 
in the Registrar-General’s annual reports, with the following subdivisions 
of age :— 


* In the Registrar-General’s annual reports the details of births and deaths 
registered in each year are given for registrars’ subdistricts. The district 
registrars are permitted to furnish information as to the facts recorded by them for 
purposes of general utility; but it is no part of their duty to furnish such informa- 
tion to local inquirers without being remunerated for their trouble. 


VOL. XXXIV. PART IY. 2) & 
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Under Under 95 and 
Hoe 1\213iel  & Stee lase| se) s5l4s-l Seles selene 
Deaths.| Year. Years. upwards. 


SS ee ee ES eS ee ee eS ee ee Pee 











20. Number of deaths annually from zymotic diseases, and 
instances of the occurrence of epidemics; other principal 
causes of death. 


[The Registrar-General publishes quarterly a return of zymotic diseases, 
&c., in registrars’ subdistricts, e.g.:— 














Deaths. Deaths from 
Total. ~ Children | Persons J Scarlet 
under Aged 60 Years | Small-pox.| Measles Diphtheria. 
1 Year of Age. | and Upwards. Fever. 




















Deaths from 


Death in 
oe Inquest ; 
: poe Public 
Whooping Fever. | Diarrhcea. | Cholera. | Violence. <i Institutions. 


Cough. 





3. Houses— 

21. Number of houses at each census: inhabited, uninhabited, 
and building. 

22. Increase in each decennial period; mention any special cir- 
cumstances to which the increase may be attributed. 

23. Average number of families to 100 houses, and of persons 
to a house (exclusive of large public institutions). 

24. Number of houses of different classes ; private houses, shops, 
public-houses, cottages, &c. 

25. Number of houses assessed at different rentals to poor rate, 
or for the inhabited house duty. 

26. State of the houses or cottages occupied by the poorer 
classes; whether generally kept in good repair; internal 
condition, whether clean and comfortable, or the reverse ; 
condition as to drains, water supply, &e. — 

27. Number of poor families occupying one room, two rooms, 
three or more rooms; rents paid for rooms or cottages. 
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Average rent paid for one room unfurnished per week. 


7. two rooms 3 

a three ,, 

- one room farnencd, per week. 
two rooms es 


cottages per annum. 


28. Physical condition of the poor families, ¢.g., children clean 
and healthy; clean but not healthy ; dirty and unhealthy ; 
dirty but healthy. 


4. General Habits of the People— 
29. Dialect. Characteristics of the common dialect; words or 
phrases peculiar to the people of the district. 

30. Publications in the provincial dialect, or illustrating it; 
changes in the colloquial language and their causes. 

31. Dress. Mention any peculiarity in the style or manner of 
dress. 

32. Food. Ordinary food of the labouring classes at their 
several meals. 

33. General habits, whether cleanly or otherwise. 

34. Amusements. Hnumerate the prevailing popular games and 
amusements; at what time of the year practised, and on 
what occasions. 

80. Public ground adapted for cricket, football, and other manly 
sports. 

36. ieoitectioxt condition of the labouring population; heads of 
families able to read and write, and who have formed the 
habit of reading; families possessed of books, of a Bible 
or Prayer Book, or both; heads of families too illiterate 
to be capable of understanding a book. 


Section [V.—Inpustry. 

lL. Agricultwre— 

1. Number of farmers employing labourers, and size of farms. 
2. Number of small farmers not employing labourers, and size 
of farms or holdings. 

. Usual mode of letting; and, where leases are given, the term 

of years and usual conditions. 

The average rent of arable land, and of grass land, per acre. 

. Nature of the soil and subsoil. 

. Describe the usual course of tillage. 

. Quantity of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, hay, &c., 

usually produced per acre as a fair average crop. 

. Manure usually applied, and in what proportion to the acre ; 
prices of the different manures per load or ton, and from 
what distance drawn. 

9. Usual wages of agricultural labourers, and increase during 
harvest time ; distinguishing male from female. 

10. Usual mode of ploughing, and average quantity of land a 

team can plough in a day. 

11. Usual rate of hiring per day for carts with one, two, or 

three horses. 


0 STSer ib - 9 
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12. Proportion of produce of crops consumed at home ; propor- 
tion usually sent to market, and where. 

13. Breed of cattle, sheep, d&c., preferred. 

14. Daily average produce of a good cow; and usual treatment, 
whether stall fed, &ec. 

15. Usual price given for cattle in leys for the season ; average 
number of head admitted per acre of ley. 

16. Nature of the fences, and expense per yard or rood in form- 
ing them. 

17. State the expense per yard or rood, for draining im any 
particular method. 

18. Price per square or running foot of the various kinds of 
timber; price at which other lots of wood are sold. 

19. Mention any alterations of late years in the prices of timber, 
and at what dates. 

20. Number of horses employed for agricultural purposes; of 
working oxen; milking cows, &c. 

21. Total number of sheep bred in the year. 

22. Quantity of butter made in the parish in one year; average 

rice. 

25. Hitout to which steam power is used in agriculture. 

24, Evidences of a general spirit of improvement; and of cul- 
tivation of the land according to new and approved 
methods. 

25. Acreage under each description of crop and fallow and 
grass, and number of cattle, sheep, and pigs, on or about 
the 25th June in each year.* 


[Returns of the acreage of different crops and number of live stock are 
annually furnished to the Board of Trade by the occupiers of land in 
England, through the officers of Inland Revenue, with the understanding 
that the results will be published in general abstracts only. The details 
for parishes, or smaller subdivisions than counties, are therefore not 
obtainable from the Board of Trade tables. There are probably good 
reasons for this; but information as to the acreage under each crop, and 
number of live stock, and the means of comparison with previous years, 
are matters of great local interest in districts of smaller extent than 
counties. | 


26. Notes of any information as to the produce of crops,—acres, 
and quantity produced. 

27. Quantity of seed of each different kind of grain per acre. 

28. Extent of poor pasture land broken up for tillage in the 
year; and of arable land laid down for grass. 

29. Plantations recently made, extent, and kinds of trees. 


* One of the earliest attempts to obtain agricultural statistics was made 
through the resident clergy. In 1836 Mr. Poulett Thomson, then President of the 
Board of Trade, in order to test the probability of success that might result from a 
more extended inquiry, addressed a set of questions on the agricultural capability 
and production of their parishes to the clergy of the county of Bedford; but out of 
126 clergymen, returns were made by only 27, or about 1 in 5, and the attempt 
was necessarily abandoned. At that date, however, the importance of accurate 
information on the productive powers of the soil, and the degree and manner in 
which they are called forth in this country, was not generally recognised. 
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80. Allotments. Total number of acres in the parish or district 
devoted to allotments; number of allotments of different 
S1Z€S, €.g.:— 
Less than a quarter of an Acre ............scsecesererseees 


Quarter of an acre and less than half an acre 
EGU BEY ERO! OF ROTC 2.640 dy0ysnanis sion 0s 0i8 todas en iva nas ensune 





ol. Rent usually paid for allotments; at what periods payable ; 
and to whom payable, whether the parish, clergyman, or 
landowner. 

32. Mode of cultivating the different kind of allotments, 
whether as vegetable gardens, or with corn, &c. 

33. Rights of common (if any) possessed by the inhabitants ; 
whether for the whole year or only a portion. 

34. Societies or meetings for the encouragement of agriculture 
and horticulture; or for offering prizes, &c. to the indus- 
trious poor for garden produce, flowers, &c., length of 
service or meritorious conduct. 

30. In order to arrive at the average annual earnings of agri- 
cultural labourers, information might be obtained from 
farmers as to the income of labourers in their own employ- 
Menu, ¢.9-:—— 


Name; age; number of children under 10 years of age at home; and 
number of children above 10 at home— 
Annual amount of wages for day labour. 

= task work. 

Harvest wages. 

Annual amount of earnings of wife. 

3 children. 
Value of corn gleaned. 
Has he a garden or allotment ? and if so, of what size? 

Is he allowed to cut fuel free of charge ? 

Has he any common right ? 

Does he keep a pig or donkey ? if so, has he any, and what, privileges 
to enable him to feed his pig or donkey ? 

Does he possess any other source of income? and if so, what is its 
annual value ? 


2. Manufactuwres— 
36. Enumerate the principal manufactures, with the aggregate 
number of men, women, and children employed in each. 
37. Number of factories in each kind of manufacture; number 
at any former period. 
38. Heads of information with respect to any manufacture, 
trade, business, dc. 


[The following form, propounded by Dr. W. Farr, F.R.S., in connec- 
tion with his proposal for an industrial census, or special inquiry into the 
organisation of industry and labour in this country, is applicable not only 
to manufactures and trades, but also to professions, the arts, &c. Intel- 
ligent persons who are engaged in the multifarious trades or manufactures 
of the country, are willing, as has been found by experience, to answer 


’ 
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such questions as may be put to them of a general character and not 
relating to particular concerns. | 

Name of manufacture, trade, business— 

Name, address, and description of person by whom information is 
given— 

Aqgents.—Names and description of the agents which are employed in the several 
processes ; cost of the same, and whether provided by masters or 
men. ‘ 

(a) Animals; (4) Tools, instruments ; (c) Implements ; (d) Vehicles ; 
(e) Vessels; (f°) Machines ; (g) Structures ; (2) Ground. 

Where the tools, &c., are numerous, state the names of those peculiar 
to the trade or business, and those in most constant use. 


Masters AND Mren.—The business is carried on— 
By companies. 
55 earthed. 
;» individual masters. 
Classes and numbers— 
Of directors. 
»» officers. 


; managers. 
Numbers, proportions of each class + ” 8 
»» clerks. 


: overlookers. 
most efficient of the class............ “s 
ss men. 


Recognised subdivisions of the trade (such as high and low priced 
bakers). 


: Shae overseers. 
Peculiar talents, or qualities in Ks e 


MastErs.—Amount of capital engaged in an average concern. 
The amount in one of the largest concerns, in one of the small concerns. 
Average gross income in great concerns, in small concerns, 
Ordinary net income. 
Proportion of net income to capital. 
Ordinary number of hands in employ of a master. 
Interruptions of business by the seasons, by other causes; weeks thus 
lost in the year. 
Whether the business is transmitted often from father to son. 
Usual age of masters when they commence business. 
Whether men ever become masters; if so, in what manner. 
Whether the business is followed by any special class of men. 
Whether the trade is hazardous. 
Usual causes of hazard and failures in business. 
Age at which masters retire from business. 
Estimated amount of property realised in business. 
Kuown instances of great wealth acquired. 
Upon what terms business is sold. 


Men. — Special talents required in men. 
Of too apprenticed boys, proportion that would be unable to learn 
the profession, business, art. 

Age of learning, apprenticeship. 

Term of apprenticeship. 

Conditions of apprenticeship, fees. 

Peculiar costuine of workpeople— 
At work. 
», other times. 


Waazs.—Wages at different ages in the different branches,—of men and boys; 


of women and girls. Age at which they commence to obtain full 
wages, Age up to which they continue to obtain full wages. 
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Whether workmen bring up sons to the trade. 
Salubrity or insalubrity of the trade. 
Diseases incidental to workpeople. See special heads, post. 
Causes of the same. 
Temperance or intemperance of workpeople. 
Hours of work at different seasons, night or day. 
Slack seasons. 
What provision is usually made for sickness. 

aS old age. 

Ke families. 
Improvement in condition of men since 1801. 


MATERIALS.—Names, proportions, market prices; class of trade from which the 
materials are procured. 
(a) Materials, the combination, separation, or modification of which 
constitutes the product. 
(6) Materials, parts of which enter into the product. 
(c) Materials that are consumed in the production (as coals in the 
manufacture of iron). 


PROCESSES.—A brief description of the whole, and of the peculiarities of the 
several parts. 
(a) General arrangements of buildings, machines, workpeople. 
(4) Records or accounts. 
(c) Test of materials, and products employed— 
Counting. 
Weighing. 
Chemical testing. 
(d) Sorting, classifying— 
Materials. 
Products. 


(e) Packing, storing, keeping, watching, or guarding— 
Materials. 
Products. 
(f) Making, manufacturing— 
) 
(2) 
&e. 
(g) Whether any of the workpeople are employed in the night. 
Describe the several important steps of the process, the time between 
each, and when the work goes through several hands, the portion which is 
performed by each; as an example, give the day or hour, or the precise 
dates, at which each process is usually or in one case performed. 


Propvucts.—(a) Names and short descriptions of products, or of the principal 
products, where they are numerous. 
(6) Varieties in the quality and prices of products of the same name. 
(c) Usual bulk and weight of products [also specific gravity or weight 
as compared with an equal bulk of water ]. 
(d) How conveyed, or by whom driven, if alive, to market or to cus- 
tomers. 
(e) How products are sold— 
At markets (by bulk or sample) or fairs. 
At shops or warehouses of producer. 
Of wholesale merchant. 
By commercial travellers (selling by sample or by bulk). 
Whether exposed in shop windows, or advertised in newspapers. 
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Class of persons to whom sold by producer— 
Merchants. 
Wholesale houses. 
Other trades. 
Shopkeepers (retail). 
The public at large. 


(f) Prices of products, in money— 
By weight. 
5, number, 


»» quality. 


(g) Credit, ordinary intervals of time— 
Between the purchase of materials. - 


i finishing of product. 
5 sale of product. 

ne delivery of product. 
a payment in paper. 

ve 35 money. 


(h) Particular customs of profession, business, or trade. 
(2) General historical notice of any important changes— 
In tools and machines. 
», materials. 
»» processes. 
» products, nature, form, quality. 
> prices. 
» system of credit. 


Where books admit of it, state quality and price of some well-defined 
product in 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 1841, 1851, 1861, 1871. 
Effects of protection, laws, inventions on trade or art. 


39. Peculiar diseases or injuries incidental to persons engaged 
in particular manufactures or occupations. 


The following are the heads of inquiry propounded by 
De ste 


Name of occupation. 


I. Diszases orn INJURIES to which persons in the occupation are 
peculiarly liable. 


(1). Zymotic diseases :—Such as typhus, cholera, rheumatic fever. 

(2). Constitutional diseases :—Such as cancer, phthisis. 

(3). Local diseases :—Such as inflammations of the several organs. 

(4). Im men, age of senile debility. In women, accidents in child-bear- 
ing, suckling, &., due to occupations. 

(5). Violent deaths, distinguishing accidents from various causes. 


Il. Hya@rentc Conpitions. 


(1). Atmosphere in which the work is done. Peculiarities of— 
(a) Its chemical composition. 
(2) ,, mechanical impurities. 
(c) ,, temperature in summer and winter. 
(d) ,, moisture. 
(2). Clothing— 
(a) Its kind. 
(6) ,, cleanliness. 
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(3). Workplaces and shops :—Size, warmth, cubic contents to each man, 
ventilation. 
(4). Dwellings :—Size, number of rooms, cleanliness, ventilation. 
(5). Water :—Purity, quantity; baths. 
(6). Food :— 
(a) Usual quantity of Weight uncooked. 
Average quantity ¢ Animal food 
consumed by one 1 ett 
man daily. IreaM Z....648 
Want or scarcity of food, how frequent. 
(6) Drinks :— Kind. 
Daily quantity. 
Excesses, frequency of. 
(7). Habits :—Moral. 
Physical. 


(8). Common causes of injury, disease, or death of each class of work- 
men. 


III. Suacestep Improvements of the sanitary condition of the 
workpeople. (Refer to the heads in Section IT.) 

IV. Sratistics.. Where clubs, of other ready means of obtaining 
information exist, it will "be desirable to get returns, showing 
briefly— 

(1). The number of attacks of sickness in a given number of workmen. 
(2). The accidents of various kinds befalling.each class of workpeople. 
(3). The deaths by disease and by accident out of — 
A given number of workpeople in one, two, or more years. 
These will be found to vary sensibly at the 
Ages 10 and under 15. 
a» SES 4 25. 
» oD 3 35. 
ee, . 45. 


Note.—State how far the above observations are applicable to the masters 
as well as the men who work at the particular occupation. 


3. Mines and Quarries-— 

40. The heads of information suggested for manufactures, will 
be found equally adapted to these important branches of 
industry. Any peculiarity in the character of the miners, | 
directly or indirectly attributable to the nature of their 
employment, should be noted. 


4. Other Occupations— 

41. Mention the different sorts of master tradésmen (other than 
manufacturers, included in the previous subdivision) and 
handicraftmen employing journeymen ; and the number of 
masters in each occupation. 

42, Number of tradesmen or handicraftmen not employing 
journeymen. 

43. Notes as to other occupations followed by the inhabitants of 
the place; whether they are of a nature to afford a fair 
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remuneration and support to those engaged in them; their 
effect on the health, morals, &c.; variations in the price of 
labour, and whether occasioned by local or general causes ; 
how the articles not consumed on the spot are disposed of, 


WC. 


Section V.—ReE.icious WoRrSsHIP. 


1. Ecclesiastical Hstablishment— 

1. State the different cures of souls in the parish or town, dis- 
tinguishing rectories, vicarages, and endowed or other 
curacies ; patrons of the several preferments. 

2. Actual value of each living or incumbency ; rated value in 

the king’s books. 

. Sources of the emoluments: proportion from rent charge in 
lieu of tithes, glebe ; endowments, fees; rents for sittings ; 
additions by Queen Anne’s bounty, &c. 

. Particulars of the tithe rent charge and arrangements under 
the Tithe Commutation Act. 

. Number of the parochial clergy, whether rectors, vicars, or 
curates ; distinguishing those resident and non-resident. 

. List of the customary fees for baptisms, marriages, burials, 
&e. 

. Account of any benefactions on record. 

. Estimated number of persons belonging to the Established | 
Church, and to each of the other religious denominations. — 


Se) 


OOnNT Oo Gr 


2. Church Accommodation— 

9. Name and description of each church or chapel, whether 
an ancient parish church, or the church of an ancient 
chapelry, or of a new parish, &. 

10. Its situation; distance from the extremities of the parish or 
district; whether conveniently situated or otherwise for 
the parishioners in general. 

11. In the case of a church or chapel consecrated or licensed 
since Ist January, 1800, state— 


(a) How or by whom erected. 
(2) Cost, and how defrayed. 


12. Space available for public worship— 


(a): Bree sittings 2 iicanientiseats 
(0) ‘Other. x... “Yee Pientiereemere 


Total sittings 0... 


13. Describe the allocation of the pews or sittings, and of those 
in private occupation, by what right their respective 
possessors hold them. 

14. Sum (if any) usually paid for a pew or sitting. 

15. Number of services on Sundays and on week days in each 
church. 
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16. Average number of attendants on Sundays :— 


Morning. Afternoon. Evening, 











General congregation................ 
Sunday sclolarss.....dscoseoses. 


17. Usual proportion of males to females. 

18. Causes of the difference between the morning and afternoon 
or evening congregation. 

19. Average number of communicants. 

20. Modern improvements for the comfort of the congregation, 
as flues, stoves, &c., and when introduced. 

21. Amount of church rate (af any) collected in the last five 

ears. 

22. oe incurred for lighting, warming, cleaning, &c.; how 

defrayed. 


3. Nonconformist Places of Worship— 

23. Number of chapels, distinguishing the denominations, and 
dates when erected. 

24. Number of persons each is supposed to be capable of con- 
taining; average number of attendants. 

25. Position of the ministers; by whom appointed, and whether 
permanently resident or merely occasional. 

26. State whether the various dissenting classes are on the 
increase, and if any one sect has a decided preponderance 
of numbers; the probable cause. 

27. State whether they manifest any unfriendly feelings towards 
the Establishment, or towards each other. 

28. Number of services on Sundays and on week days; and 
whether any congregations are in the habit of meeting in 
private houses. 

29. Number of chapels registered for the celebration of mar- 
rages. 


Section VI.—EpvcatIon. 


1. Number and Character of Schools— 
1. State the number of schools of each class or character, 
such as— 
(a) Schools supported by a particular religious denomination, asa— 
Church of England school 


Congregational 2 HeGhecua cana 
Wesleyan Fa Sncd A 
Baptist 4 unday schools. 


Roman Catholic 8 


(2) Schools connected with an educational society, as— 


National school 


British 5 } Distinguish Day schools and Sunday schools. 
Diocesan ,, 


¢ 
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(c) Schools adapted for a particular class of children, as 
Infant school 


Ragged ,, 
Orphan ,, Distinguish Day schools and Sunday schools. 
Blind ,, 
Factory ,, 


(Combinations of the above will occur, as national infant school, 
Baptist British school, &c.) 


(d) Other schools, as— 
Endowed or grammar schools. 
Boarding schools. / 
zm and day schools. 
Common day schools. 
Dame schools, &e. 


2. State with reference to each school separately the following 
particulars :—* 


Name and locality of the school. . 

Date at which it was established. (If not known, mention the earliest 
date at which it can be remembered as a school.) 
Whether held in a building legally secured in trust for purposes of 

education ; if so, how the trustees or governors are appointed. 

If not a private establishment, mode of appointment of master, or 
teacher, &e. 

Religious denomination (if any) with which the school is more par- 
ticularly connected. | 
Internal dimensions of each schoolroom or classroom ; height, a he 

and width (in feet). 

Number and ages of the scholars belonging to the school (2.e., on the 
books), and number in actual attendance on a stated day—distinguishing 
boys and girls. 

If the school has been established for more than five years, the average 
number of scholars constantly belonging to the school; number adiitted 
during the same period ; number who have defé during the same period. 





State how many of the Scholars are Instructed in each of the 


following Branches. pay 
Seen lei atrial 
Read-| Wri-| Arith-} English | Geo- | Modern | Ancient Mathe-| Draw-|, J OccU- 
an- Lan- : Music.} pation.® 
ing. | ting. | metic. | Grammar.|graphy, guages.2| guages.?,Matics.| ing. 
































Boys 
Girls 


Total 


1 State here what modern languages are taught 
: is ancient 


i" industrial occupation is taught 





* These particulars are taken from the form of return made in connection with 
the Census of 1851. See Mr. H. Mann’s “ Report on Education in England and 
‘* Wales in 1851.” 
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Number Annual How many How many of 
5 R of these these Teachers 
Number and Remuneration of Teachers. emu- | Teachers have have 
of Teachers. neration a House undergone any 
of or Preliminary 


Apartments | Examination as 
Teachers. | allowed them.| to their Ability. 


Boys.| Girls.|Total. 

















General teachers ...............000.. ; 


Teachers in _ particular 
rAHChGs y..5 tarc.y.s ony civs: 





Unpaid monitors: .6.:32.25i..<.% 














Other teachers ......:..cs0ccseecaee. 
Mo tee yk is accede. | 
| 
z Number Uvierae aide foe Duis 
. DE Senior verage Amount Paid for Tuition by 
State the Different Classes Description. Each Scholar. 








of Scholars, 





























and the Amount Paid by them / Denotes 
for Tuition (4). Boys.| Girls.| Total. oe ee He Extra 
Week. | Month. | Quarter.| Annum.| Charge per 
Annum. 
parler 64 ohisccdecicssesersts 
Weekly boarders ............ 
Day DOARGELRS <..:, 020210000. 
Gay UACONAES! foi..4r0.0s00 es de 
Gh eee ee os 
Oe of eee * State here what the other sources are. 
ring 
Year ended 31st December, £ 
from 


the Following Sources. 





Permanent endowment... 
Voluntary contributions 

Grants from Government 
Rates or assessments........ 
Payments by scholars........ 
S EOGL OSes terse cavities: 
Other sources* ............+0+ 





Expenses of the school during the same period (a). 
[(a) Proprietors of private schools could not be expected to furnish the 
information on these heads. | 
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3. Particulars respecting Sunday schools (census form) :— 


Sunday School. 





Name and locality of School “Yuta. cisecoosmverseresaunedres 
Religious denomination to which the school belongs 
Date at which the school was established ................ 


In what building is the instruction carried on ........ 




















Number | Number of Number of Number of | Number of Number of 
5 q ; 
of Scholars | , t neneranet Scholars Scholars Scholars . le eh 3 
bs Mie ; sono? | on the Books | on the Books | on the Books 
and actually | who make ha aha have formerly 
the Books Receiving any Payment | Provide their ‘also attend Attended 
of Instruction tan their Ae bine spe eel School, 
on wit . and have now 
the School.| ging ay. Instruction. | School Books.| Day School. Cansodua dane: 
Males.... 
Females 
Total .... 
| Males. Females. Total. 
Number of teachers— 
is POUCL. iioaiciucedsesscihestmmeonieers 
= PREG a Rincvccoreronicrsigse st 


What (if anything) is taught beyond reading 
“end religious. knowledge -—rMiscccecawcniesionc. 


Total annual expense _................ 


Source from which this expense is defrayed .... 





4, If there are any evening schools for adults, the following 
particulars may be stated :— 


Name and locality of school. 

Whether used also as a day school. 

Period of the year for which it is kept open. 

Hours of attendance. 

Subjects of instruction. 

Rate of payment for each person, stating whether per week, per month, 
per quarter, or per annum. 

Number of teachers: males , females 


Average Number of Persons Receiving Instruction. 


Males. Females. 


Agricultural labourers or farm servants 
Domestic servants 
Artisans 


Pee een ee eer rer eeee 


CORE H eee ewer eH ETH HEH HO eEH ETOH HEH HEH OH Er erereeeee 


POOR Ree eee ee heme eee e eee e eee e ee ee eH eH SHEERS HEHE SHEE EH ee ee eeeeseeesee 
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5. If there is any literary institution, the following particulars 
might be stated :— 


Interary or Screntifie Socrety. 


Name and locality. 
What is the governing body, and how is it appointed ? 
General character and principal rules of the society or institution. 
Number of volumes in the library, classified, if possible, according to 
their character, as whether history, biography, belles lettres, Ke. 

Nature and extent of any museum or collection. 
How often are public lectures delivered ? and upon what subjects ? 
Is the admission to any extent gratuitous ? 
Terms of admission for— _ 

Members. 

Visitors. 





Number of Members 
belonging to the Institntion at the time Mal 
of Making this Return ; ac 
distinguishing the Number of 


Females. Total. 





| 


Proprietary Members ivcvassi...hesssdciwees 

Annual epee tis oi tray 

Quarterly sm ip thexaeet apr maey Rate 
[ Others, stating the character. | 





Srection VII.—ParocuraL Economy. 


1. Local Taxation— 

1. Amount of property assessed to the poor rate. 

2. Amount levied for poor rate per annum; average rate per 
pound. 

3. State the maximum and minimum rate per pound within 
any given period. 

4. Probable causes of increase or decrease in the rates within 
a given period. 

5. Expenditure charged on poor rate under different heads, 
as poor relief, police, vaccination, incidental expenses, 
&e. : 

. Rate of poor rate per head on total population. 

. Cost of management per head of population. 

. Whether the assessment is to the full amount of value, or at 
a fixed reduced scale; how long the present assessment hag 
been acted upon. 

. Give particulars similar to the above with respect to high- 
way-rate, lighting-rate, and other local rates. 

10. In agricultural districts, state how much per statute acre 

the rates, taxes, and tithes amount to. 


CO NT OD 


We} 
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11. Parochial relief. Average number of persons receiving 
relief, with the usual weekly sum granted to a man, 
woman, or child; proportion of persons receiving relief to 
the whole population. 


2. Means of Comnunication— 

12. Total length of turnpike roads in the oil ih 

13. Whether kept in repair by highway board, trusts, &c. 

14. Mode adopted for keeping the roads in repair ; whether by 
surveyors, waywardens, &c., or by contractors under the 
board or trust. 

15. Amount of tolls collected; whether annually let, or secured — 
by any other mode. 

16. Expense per mile of keeping the roads in repair; expenses 
of materials, as gravel, &c.; payment for day labour, team 
labour, &e. 

17. Cost per ton for breaking stone for the turnpike roads. 


[A general statement or balance sheet of the expenditure and 
income of a turnpike road should afford information not only as to each 
head of expense and receipt, but also as amount of debt, interest, Kc. | 


18. General state of the parish roads and by-roads; their manage- 
ment and provision for their repair. 

19. Postal arrangements; telegraph service. 

20. Canals or navigable rivers: if any, mention their length in 
the parish; when made; wharves or other points of com- 
munication. 

21. Railroads: mention whether there are any stations in the 
parish; if not, distance of the nearest stations. 


3. Charitable Institutions— 

22. Give particulars respecting any almshouses, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, friendly societies, savings banks, and other 
similar institutions in the parish or district. 

23. As to almshouses: when erected ; by whom; how endowed ; 
and for what class of persons. 

24. As to hospitals and dispensaries: when established; by 
whom, and how supported; accommodation ; average 
number of in-patients and out-patients ; mode of manage- 
ment; medical staff, &. 

25. As to friendly societies: their number; description or 
objects; the number of members in each; rules, and 
whether certified or enrolled according to Act of Parlia- 
ment; whether advantageous by promoting provident 
habits, or productive of any peculiar evil, such as indif- 
ference to the health of children who are “in the 
club.” 

26. As to savings banks: distinguish whether Post Office or 
others; and state by what “class the deposits are made, 
with any particulars obtainable as to amount and sums 
invested and withdrawn in each year by male and female 
depositors. “ 
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27. Particulars respecting any other institutions, or plans for 
benefiting the condition of the working classes, supported 
wholly or in part by public subscription, voluntary contri- 
butions, or private charity; the objects of each, date of 
establishment, amount of funds, and number of persons 
benefited in the course of any given year or years. 

28. Notes as to the effect of charitable institutions, almshouses, 


&c., on the poorer classes. 


4. Prices of Articles of Common Use— 
29. State the average cost of the following articles, supposing 
them to be good of their kind; and mention any variations 
in the prices of the same within a given period :— 


A cart of the description usually used 
by farmers. 

A waggon of the same description. 

A horse used in husbandry. 

A cow at her prime. 

A calf at a month old. 

Oxen for feeding or draught. 

Fat beasts ready for killing, at a given 
weight. 

Sheep of given weight ready for killing. 

years old, for feeding. 

Wool per fleece, of given weight. 

A donkey. 

Bacon pigs, per given weight. 

Young pigs at a month old. 

Ducks and fowls, per couple. 

Turkeys and geese, each. 

Bees, per hive. 

Butter, per lb. 

Wheat, oats, barley, per given measure 
or weight. 


Potatoes, 
weight. 

Hay, per given measure or weight. 

Fruit: as apples, cherries, plums, cur- 
rants, per measure or given weight. 

Salt, per given number of lbs. 

Salt beef. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Veal. 

Salt pork. 

Fresh ,, 

Bacon. 

Fresh milk. 

Cheese. 

Coals, per ton. 

Firewood. 

Peat. 

Pair of men’s stout boots. 
> women’s. 


Cloth for coats. 


per given measure or 


And any other articles commonly used, calculated to throw 
light upon the expenditure or habits of the district.* 
30. Mention the various measures of length, capacity, &c., 


peculiar to the district ; 


also tables of similar weights; 


and compare them with the imperial measures, showing 


the differences. 


5. Miscellaneous— 


31. Under this head note any matters not included under the 
foregoing heads ; improvements, or need of improvements, 


&e. 


* The above articles are named in Bishop Stanley’s. pamphlet, before referred 


to. 


VOL. XXXIV. PART IV. 


2H 
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APPENDIX B. 


Arrangement of Heads of Statistical Information for a County. 


Srectton I.—TopoGRAPHY. 


Situation and Hatent— 
Area of land cultivated and uncultivated, of woods, water, &c. 


. Subdivisions— 


Describe the various civil, ecclesiastical, judicial, and par- 
liamentary divisions, cities and boroughs, market towns, 
number of parishes, &c. 


. Natural Features— 


Rivers and other waters, eminences and their height, &c. 


. Climate. 
. Geology. 
» Natural History. 


Section II.—Huistory anp ANTIQUITIES. 


. Historical Hvents. 
. Antiquities, Ancient Buildings, Churches, S:c.— 


Roman stations, ruins of castles, religious houses, &., and 
other antiquarian remains. 


. Nobility and Baronets— 


Deriving their titles from places in the county. 


. Principal Landowners— 


With descriptions of their seats. 


. Hminent Characters— 


The “worthies of the county” may include those connected 
- with it by residence or birth. 


. Sheriffs and Knights of the Shire— 


lists of these from the earliest period will be found in most 
county histories, and may often be rendered more interesting 
by the addition of notes. 


- Principal Public Hdifices. 


Section I1J].—Porvunation anp Houvsgns. 


- Population— 


Karly notices of the inhabitants and their numbers; numbers 
returned at each census from 1801, in the county and its 
sub-divisions; increase or decrease in the intervals of each 
census, ages, civil condition (whether single, married, or 
widowed), birthplaces; blind, deaf-and-dumb, &¢.—(To be 
obtained from the Census Abstracts.) 


. Vital Statistics-— 


Give for a series of years births and illegitimate births, birth- 


~ 
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rate; marriages by Hstablished Church and otherwise, mar- 
riage-rate; deaths and principal causes, death-rate, dc. 
—(From Registrar-General’s Reports. ) 


. Houses— 
Number, value, proportion of families and persons to houses, 


&c.—(See Census. ) 


Section IV.—PROPERTY AND ‘TAXATION. 


. Value of Property— 

Land: value according to property tax returns; number of 
landowners from official sources of information. Houses: 
value according to property tax returns. Valuation of parishes 
for county rate, and for assessment to poor rate. Income 
derived from mines, profits on professions and trades, accord- 
ing to income tax returns, &c. 


. Government Taxes— 
Amount of land tax levied, of assessed taxes, property and 
income tax, excise duties, &c. 


. Local Rates— 
Amount of county rates, poor rates, highway rates, lighting 
rates, improvement and local board rates, &c. 


Section V.—InpustTRY. 

. Agriculture— 

Number and size of farms, rents, tillage; crops and live stock 
(from “ Agricultural Statistics”); number of farmers and 
labourers employed in cultivating the land, graziers, cattle 
dealers, &c.; notes of the agriculture of the county, past and 
present. 


. Manufactures and Mines— 

Their description and extent: number of persons engaged in 
them; notes of the establishment of the manufactures and 
of their progress to the present time. 


. Other Occupations— 
Number of persons engaged in the various professions, handi- 
craft trades, d&c.; in fisheries ; and seafaring persons. 


. Means of Communication— 
Railways, canals,—when made, length, &c.; post office statis- 
tics, telegraphs, &c. 


. Produce and Consumption— 
The prices of commodities may be included under this heading. 


. Shipping, and Exports and Imports. 


Section VI.—Crime, Paupmrism, Lunatics, &e. 


. Judicial Arrangements— 

Number of magistrates and of petty sessions; constabulary 
establishment and its cost; county courts and number of 
plaints therein, &c.—(See Home Office “ Judicial Statistics.’’) 


2 2 
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2. Prisons and Crinvinals— 

Number of prisons and their capabilities, of offences summarily 
punished, of indictable offences, of convictions and acquittals, 
of prisoners sent to prison after sentence, of suspected cha- 
racters at large; cost of prisons, and criminal proceedings, 
&e. 

3. Pauperism— 

Number of persons in receipt of in-door and of out-door relief ; 
expenditure for relief, management, &c. (See full details in 
the “Reports of the Poor Law Board,” now Local Govern- 
ment Board.) 

4. Lunatic Asylwms— 

Number of patients in the county and other lunatic asylums, 
expenditure, &c.—(See “Reports of Lunacy Commis- 
sioners.”’ 


Section VIT.—Reticton, EpucaTion, AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


l. Religion— 

Number of churches and of clergymen; notes of increase of 
church accommodation; number of Noncomformist places 
of worship and ministers; estimated number of persons 
belonging to the different denominations, &c. 

2. Hducation— 

Number of schools—elementary, endowed, &c.; income of — 
endowed schools; number of children receiving instruction ; 
literary and scientific institutions, &e. 


3. Hospitals and Medical Charities— 
How supported, income, persons benefited, &c. 
4. Almshouses— 
How endowed, number of almspeople, &c. 
5. Savings Banks— 
Post Office and others, number of depositors, amount deposited, 
&e. 
6. Friendly Societies— 
Number of each of the different classes, &c. 
7. Other Beneficent Institutions— 
Include all associations for the improvement of the condition 
of the people not embraced under the foregoing heads. 


Szotion VIIT.—Exuctoran Sraristics. 
Population of Parliamentary divisions and boroughs, members 
returned, number of voters, number polled at later elections, &c. 
Srotion [X.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


Facts illustrative of the moral, social, and physical characteristies 


of the people of the county, not included under the foregoing 
heads. 
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Opentnc Appress of the Presippnt of Sxction F (EHconomic 
ScrencE and Sratistics), of the Britisn Association for the 
ADVANCEMENT of Science, at the Forry-First Meerina, at 
Hprnsurcu, August, 1871. By Lorp Neaves, one of the Lords 


of Session. 


A DISTINGUISHED predecessor in the occupancy of this chair com- 
menced its business by declaring it to have been the custom that 
the proceedings of the Section should be opened by an address, and 
that that address should be a brief one. In complying with the 
first of these rules, I shall endeavour, if I can, not to forget the 
second ; but the subjects falling within the jurisdiction of the Section 
are extensive, and compression is always difficult, particularly to 
one who like myself am rather a novice in the matters of which I 
am to treat. 

Kiconomic science is sometimes spoken of as having a very 
modern date; but I think that this is an error. More or less the 
subject has entered into all the codes or systems of law that have 
been established from the earliest times. Alonyside of political 
philosophy, which may be considered as peculiarly the science of 
Government, great attention has always been bestowed upon matters 
which form an important part of political economy, or economic 
science—such as taxation, trade, commerce, wealth, and popula- 
tion. Those writers also who have presented us with ideal or 
imaginary States, or Utopias, are full of discussions and speculations 
of the same kind. The rival “ Republics”’ of Plato and Aristotle 
afford abundant illustrations of this statement. It is peculiarly 
interesting to see this fact brought out so vividly in the admirable 
introduction to the “ Republic” of Plato, prefixed to that treatise 
in Professor Jowett’s translation of that great philosopher; and if 
we had a similar translation and exposition of Aristotle’s kindred 
work, which I think we might have from the hand of one of our 
own vice-presidents, to whom we owe so excellent an exposition of 
the ‘‘ Ethics,’ we should see in a remarkable manner how many 
of the most interesting questions of the present day were considered 
and dealt with by those two wonderful men according to the vary- 
ing lights and tendencies which characterised their several minds. 
It is true that in more recent times a great advance has been made 
in economic science, the one feature and excellency of that change 
is the tendency to leave things as much as possible to their spon- 
taneous operation, and to the inherent laws of nature and society ; 
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though here again there has latterly been a reaction. It is to the 
credit, of Scotland that she has produced the two greatest leaders in 
this modern movement—David Hume and Adam Smith—who are 
still high authorities on the whole subject, and whose principles 
have been made the basis of much of our recent legislation. 

The subject of Statistics is added to the title of this Section as 
an auxiliary to the main subject of economic science. 


Statistics and their Fallacies. 


The study of statistics, though not entirely of modern origin, 
has assumed a special prominence in recent times. Statistics are cer- 
tainly more of the nature of a means than an end, and their great 
use and object I take to be to establish, by showing the proportions 
or averages of results as they actually occur, the existence of certain 
natural laws possessing the character of absolute or general unifor- 
mity. But statistics are hable to hazards, which it is most impor- 
tant to attend to and guard against. It is a common jest that there 
is nothing so fallacious as figures, except facts; and, as generally 
happens, this jocular reproach has enough of partial truth in it to 
preserve it in vitality. Two qualities of mind are employed in 
statistics of very different kinds—namely, accuracy in observing 
and recording facts, and wisdom in deducing inferences from them. — 
These two different faculties must act in harmony together; and 
if they do not do so, fallacious conclusions will inevitably be the 
result. Let me give some casy and familiar instances of the fallacies 
that may thus be caused. 

In the course of my duties as a judge of the supreme criminal 
court, I have occasion from time to time to find at circuit towns 
very light or even altogether empty calendars; and when there is 
no case to try at all, this is naturally a matter of rejoicing for all 
concerned, of which the judge has the double benefit in having 
nothing to do, and in carrying off a pair of white gloves. Latterly, 
however, | have been led in such cases to make the remark to the 
local authorities, that a light calendar was not an unequivocal sign 
of a satisfactory state of things in a district, for that result might 
arise in two ways—either from no crime being committed in the 
locality, which is a just subject of congratulation, or from few or no 
crimes being detected and brought to justice, though many may 
have been committed, which is a very deplorable condition of affairs. 
This consideration, Iam glad to say, was not called forth by any- 
thing in the state of our criminal police in Scotland, but was 
suggested and illustrated by the condition of matters in another 
part of the United Kingdom, where there was no want of crime, 
but it often led to no prosecutions, from the inability of the law 
to lay hold of the perpetrators, or to find evidence to prove their 
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guilt. Nay, a deeper fallacy may sometimes lurk under judicial 
statistics of this kind. It has been said, I fear with truth, that in 
certain parts of the kingdom the very absence of some delinquencies 
of a special description is the result of a complete subversion of 
legal authority. Agrarian crimes are perpetrated there in order to 
punish or deter those who exercise their legal rights as to land; and 
when this system of terrorism is complete, the crimes cease to be 
committed, because the evil organisation has attained its object, and 
does not need to be practically exercised, as no one dares to dis- 
obey its lawless mandates. The reign of terror is thus established 
by paralysing the exercise of any freedom of action which might 
incur its penal denunciations. A worse state of society than 
this can scarcely be imagined, where lawlessness is enthroned 
and wholly supersedes the law. 

Another example of fallacious inference from judicial statistics 
may be derived from the history of our penal legislation. Until 
the middle or latter half of last century, the proprietary feelings 
of the country, and specially, perhaps, of the urban trading classes, 
incited Parliament to pass severe laws for their protection, which 
often affixed to slight violations of property a capital punishment. 
The number not only of robberies but of thefts, which were then 
capitally punishable, is almost incredible to us of the present 
generation; and can now excite only our horror and amazement. 
I would refer you here to an admirable paper on this subject by 
Johnson, being No. 114 of the “‘ Rambler,” which gives an account 
of the feelings that then prevailed and the system that was 
followed. The paper, which is most powerfully written, deserves 
peculiar praise, as being the commencement of those humane and 
wise efforts for the amelioration of the penal law that were after- 
wards renewed and brought to a successful issue by the perse- 
verance of Romilly and the practical sagacity of Peel. Dr. Johnson 
says:—‘‘It has always been the practice, when any particular 
‘‘ species of robbery becomes prevalent and common, to endeavour 
‘‘its suppression by capital denunciation. Thus one generation of 
‘¢ malefactors is commonly cut off, and their successors are frightened 
‘into new expedients. The art of thieving is augmented with 
“oreater variety of fraud, and subtlised to higher degrees of 
.“ dexterity and more occult methods of conveyance. The law then 
‘“‘ renews the pursuit in the heat of anger, and overtakes the offender 
‘“‘ again with death. By this practice, capital inflictions are mul- 
ts seen and crimes, very different in their degrees of enormity, 

‘are equally subjected to the nenetba perenne that man has 
“ the power of exercising upon man.’ 

Now, in this state of things, there is little doubt that after prea 

new application of capital punishment to a crime that did not pre- 
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viously infer it, there might be a diminution of prosecutions on that 
head, and the public were thus, perhaps, led to think that theft and 
rapine had in this way received a check. But experience and 
reflection soon suggested another explanation, which is thus pointed 
out in the paper I refer to:—‘“ All laws against wickedness are 
‘* ineffectual unless some will inform and some will prosecute; but 
‘* till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations of property, 
‘“‘ information will always be hated and prosecution dreaded. The 
“heart of a good man cannot but recoil at the thought of punishing 
“a shght injury with death, especially when he remembers that the 
“ thief might have procured safety by-another crime from which he 
“was restrained only by his remaining virtue.’ In connection 
with this last consideration, Dr. Johnson had previously urged that 
the terror of death ‘ should be reserved as the last resort of autho- 
“rity, as the strongest and most operative of prohibitory sanctions, 
*“‘ and placed before the treasure of life to guard from invasion what 
‘cannot be restored. ‘To equal robbery with murder, is to reduce 
‘murder to robbery, to confound in common minds the gradations 
“of iniquity, and incite the commission of a greater crime to 
“prevent the detection of a less. If only murder were punished 
““ by death, very few robbers would stain their hands with blood; 
‘“‘ but when by the last act of cruelty no new danger is incurred, 
“and greater security may be obtained, upon what principle shall 
““we bid them forbear?” This remarkable paper, written, be it 
observed, in the year 1751, concludes with the following charac- 
teristie sentences :—“ This scheme of invigorating the laws by 
“relaxation, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, is so remote 
‘“‘ from common practice, that | might reasonably fear to expose it 
“‘ to the public, could it be supported only by my own observations. 
‘“‘ | shall, therefore, by ascribing it to the author, Sir Thomas More, 
“endeavour to procure it that attention which I wish always 
‘“‘ paid to prudence, to justice, and to mercy.” We may thus see 
how mere numerical statistics in such questions may speak an 
ambiguous language, and that the paucity of prosecutions may be a 
proof, not of the wisdom, but of the inefficacy of our legislation ; 
for while it is doubtful how far criminals, or at least habitual 
criminals, are deterred by capital punishment, which they come to 
look upon as the fortune of war, there is no doubt that undue 
severity disinclines injured parties from taking steps to bring down 
on the delinquent what is considered as an exorbitant penalty. I 
may here, perhaps, suggest a question whether our country of Scot- 
land was not saved from such evils partly by the institution of a 
public prosecutor, and partly by the anomalous but convenient 
power which he possessed of restricting the pains of law, when they 
were capital, to an arbitrary punishment—a resource which was 
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likely to render juries less unwilling to convict than they might 
otherwise have been. I should mention that a protest against the 
severity of the penal laws as to property was uttered by an earlier — 
opponent of the system, though one not so disinterested as Dr. 
Johnson : I mean the widow of the freebooter Gilderoy, or whoever 
it was that wrote the Lament bearing that name. The verse I refer 
to runs thus, and is expressed in very good “braid Scots’ and very 
fair metre :— 


«‘ Wae worth the loons that made the laws 

To hang a man for gear: 

To reave of hfe for sic a cause 
As stealing horse or mear! 

Had not their laws been made sae strick 
I ne’er had lost my joy; 

WY sorrow ne’er had wat my cheek 
For my dear Gilderoy.” 


There is another matter of a different kind on which the language 
of statistics is also ambiguous. The relations of the sexes consti- 
tute a most important branch of economical science, and in no 
point is information of more value than where it refers to female 
purity or to the circumstances affecting marriage. We have now 
generally in our registers a good enumeration of the legitimate and 
illegitimate births that occur among us, but I wish to point out 
some of the hazards or uncertainties by which these are surrounded. 
In Scotland, as a whole, there is undoubtedly a considerable propor- 
tion of births that are illegitimate; but the proportion varies much 
in different localities. Ten per cent. is not by any means the 
highest proportion; but let us suppose two districts, A and B, 
where the proportion is much smaller, say 5 per cent. in each. 
What does this indicate P_ It may proceed from a greater degree of 
moral purity, as fewer examples of unmarried cohabitation will, 
of course, diminish the number of illegitimate births. But the 
small proportion of those births may possibly be produced by a 
totally opposite cause; for it is equally certain that extreme licen- 
tiousness of morals, and especially any professional profligacy among 
women, has a tendency to diminish the number of children born. 
So that District A, with a small percentage of illegitimate births, 
may be a very moral district, and District B, with the same 
small percentage, may be full of prostitutes and other dissolute 
women, who, from that very character, seldom or never give birth 
to children at all, 

I mention these fallacies in statistical studies, not with the view 
of discrediting the science, but in order to show the necessity of 
looking below the surface, and of pausing in our deductions till we 
are sure that we have all the necessary materials for judging. 

The subject I have just touched upon is intimately connected 
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with the habits of a population as to the contracting of marriage. 
Harly marriages have necessarily a tendency to check illicit inter- 
course, and are often encouraged with that view. The Catholic 
clergy are supposed to recommend, if not to enforce, such marriages, 
with a view to the moral purity of their flocks. But it ought to be 
remembered that the remedy involves other evils of its own; and 
it may be suggested that, if female chastity can only be preserved 
by the marriage of young persons when little better than children, 
this is not a very high tribute to the prevalence of good principles, 
nor a result that is a just subject of pride. I suspect, indeed, 
that other ecclesiastical bodies besides the Catholics, have the same 
tendency to encourage early marriages. A Presbyterian minister in 
Ulster told me that in the first marriage which he celebrated in his 
congregation, the united ages of the parties were under 30, and he 
baptized a child for them a year afterwards. No great good can 
come of a system such as that, particularly if it be accompanied, as 
it often is in Ireland, with a further subdivision of the paternal farm 
for the support of the young couple. A healthy opinion in a people 
to discourage early marriages, and at the same time to enforce good 
moral conduct, is a manifest cause of prosperity ; and it is said to 
explain in a great degree the thriving condition of the Norwegian 
peasantry. But artificial restraints on marriage, without a high | 
standard of morals, do no good. In Bavaria, it seems, from local 
and partial interests, various legal checks are imposed upon mar- 
riages. But, as has been said, ‘they do not care to check con- 
‘“‘ cubinage; and thus the number of illegitimate births in Munich 
‘‘ is nearly as large as that of legitimate.” 


Deductions from the Registrar's Returns. 


In connection with this subject, I feel called upon to say that I 
consider our Registers in Scotland to be, generally speaking, in a 
most satisfactory state, particularly in the important department 
of Vital statistics, as to which the reports of the Registrar-General, 
embodying the reports made to him by Dr. Stark, contain reliable 
information of the most interesting and important kind. One 
singular result that seems to have been established by the tables 
there given is, that at every quinquennial period of life from 
20 years of age up to 85, married men die in Scotland at a much 
lower rate than unmarried men. Sometimes the difference is very 
great, particularly between 20 and 45, up to which period it 
approximates to as high a rate as 2 to 1; but after that, the 
difference, though less, is still very considerably in favour of the 
married men, The subject is more complicated as regards women, 
from obvious causes; though here, too, marriage seems to be the 
more favoured state. As regards both sexes, the advantage on the 
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side of marriage is easily accounted for up to a certain point. 
Generally speaking, those who marry are likely as a class to be 
better lives than those who do not. The unmarried will infallibly 
include a greater number of sickly or diseased constitutions than 
the married class. Without professing myself an implicit believer 
in Darwin, I acknowledge the truth of several of his statements in 
his ‘“‘ Descent of Man,” as to what he calls Sexual selection. As a 
general rule, the attachments that lead to marriage will be prompted 
by considerations that are intimately connected with health and 
strength. Good looks, cheerful tempers, and buoyant constitutions 
are great attractions, and those who are wholly devoid of these, as 
well as those who are the victims of positive bad health, will often be 
excluded from haying tickets in the matrimonial lottery. No doubt, 
causes occur not unfrequently which disturb these natural ten- 
dencies. Some of these causes are allowable or laudable, others are 
the reverse. In a few cases affection leading to marriage may be 
inspired by great virtue, or great talent, or high accomplishments, 
though not associated with health or strength. In other cases, 
connections may be formed that are wholly unconnected with love 
—as where rank, or wealth, or influence may overcome the natural 
repugnance excited by deformity or disease. Burns, I think it is, 
that says— 


‘“‘ Be a lassie ne’er sae black, 
If she hae the penny siller, 
Set ber upon Tintock tap— 
The wind will blaw a man till her.” 


Still, as a general rule, both men and women who are married are 
likely, on an average, to have more health and vitality than those 
who remain single. As regards the male’sex, again, those of them 
that are of dissolute habits or unsettled and thriftless dispositions, 
are not so likely to marry as those who are orderly and well- 
conducted, and in favourable circumstances of life. But after 
making allowance for these elements, it still appears that the death- 
rate of married men is at all periods of life lower than that of the 
unmarried. This can be accounted for only on the footing that 
marriage is favourable to health, by conducing to regular habits of 
life, and by giving natural scope to the domestic affections. It 
cannot be doubted, for instance, that an old man who has a wife to 
take care of him, will be much better looked after than if he lived 
alone. It is not necessary in adopting this view, to suppose that 
the married life is to be wholly free from sorrows, cares, and 
anxieties. Hven these are not always prejudicial to health ; and we 
are, perhaps, the better for them when they are well encountered. 
Neither is it essential that the matrimonial current should always 
run a smooth course. Most of us, probably, would agree with the 
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view taken by Paley, who, when an old clergyman at an episcopal 
dinner asserted that he had been married for forty years, but 
had never had a difference with his wife, observed quietly to the 
bishop that “it must have been very flat.” An occasional ripple 
will occur in all water, unless it be frozen over, and perhaps after 
marriage, as well as before it, there may be truth in the maxim, 
‘“‘ Amantium ire amoris redintegratio.” 

In referring to this matter, it has occurred to me to consider 
whether, if the lower death-rate of married persons is an ascertained 
fact, this may not partly account for the general success of Life 
insurance offices when well conducted. It is clear that an office 
transacting on the usual calculations of mortality, has advantages 
of various kinds. In particular, its medical examinations, which 
are a most important part of its constitution, exclude hazardous 
lives, except, at least, at extra premiums. The rank of life, pro- 
bably, of parties effecting insurances may also benefit the office ; 
but if married men are to a certain extent to be considered as 
selected lives, this also, I should think, must tell:in favour of the 
office, as I presume that, from family reasons, more married men 
effect insurances than unmarried men. 

In general, of course, it is impossible to derive any good result 
from statistical facts or apparent coincidences except by comparison. 
A high official person connected with Scotland was summoned 
before a Committee of the House of Lords to give evidence in con- 
nection with the new Divorce court proposed for England, and was 
asked whether, in his opinion, the facility of divorce existing in 
Scotland was unfavourable to the morality of married persons there. 
The judicious answer was, “I have not sufficient experience of the 
‘“‘ comparative morality of married persons in different countries to 
‘be able to give an opinion on that question.” 


Matters not yet Reduced to Statistics. 


The subjects to which statistics may be extended seem to be 
innumerable, and new ones are cropping up every day. In the 
pages of “ Nature” there lately appeared a letter of a somewhat 
curious kind, which may perhaps engage the attention of our fellow- 
associate member Mr. Tyler. The suggestion in that letter was 
that the degree of civilisation existing in any country is connected 
with the quantity of Soap there consumed. The writer gave asa 
formula the equation of— 


oh == 


Ul wm 


« beng the amount of civilisation inquired for, S being the soap 
consumed, and P the population consuming it. So that the amount 
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of civilisation depended on the proportion of S, the numerator, 
to P, the denominator. If § is large in proportion to P, then the 
civilisation is great, and vice versd. How the civilisation of Scot- 
land in the olden time would come out according to this test. I 
shall not inquire; but if there is any truth in the proposition, it 
gives additional relevancy and interest to the question which is 
sometimes vulgarly put by some people to their friends as to how 
they are provided with that commodity. I have not yet seen any 
tables framed upon this principle, but I have no doubt that the 
Registrar-General will keep it in view. 

An inquiry of a more serious nature, and indeed peculiarly 
important and impressive, is connected with one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in human nature—I mean the occasional 
appearance in the world of men of great genius. From time to time 
men have arisen whose mental powers have far transcended the 
ordinary standard of human intellect, and who have thereby been 
enabled within the space of a single life, and by the effort of a single 
mind, to give an impulse to science and discovery which they could 
not have received through long generations of average mediocrity. 
Whether this smgular boon and blessing to mankind can be traced 
to any law is a natural but mysterious Inquiry. Some persons have 
considered the production of exceptional genius as quite an insu- 
lated fact ; and Savage Landor declared that no great man had ever 
a great son, unless Philip and Alexander of Macedon constituted 
an exception. Mr. Galton, however, in his interesting work on 
“‘ Hereditary Genius,’ has endeavoured to prove that genius runs 
in families, or, at least, that men of genius have generally sprung 
from a stock where great mental power is conspicuous; and he 
adheres to the view commonly taken as to the importance of the 
maternal character and influence in the formation of genius. I do 
not venture to give any opinion upon Mr. Galton’s theory, but his 
book contains an important collection of facts bearing on the subject, 
and a great deal of curious collateral speculation. Mr. Galton 
attributes great power in many ways to the principle of heredity, as 
it seems now to be called. He does not, indeed, go so far as the 
Irish statist, who, as mentioned by Sidney Smith, announced it as 
a fact that sterility was often hereditary; but he states that com- 
parative infertility is transmitted in families; and adduces as a 
remarkable example, a fact not generally known, if it be a fact, that 
in the case, that frequently happens, of Peers marrying heiregses, 
the family is apt to die out very soon, the heiress being naturally, 
in the general case, an only child, and bequeathing to her descen- 
dants a tendency to produce small families, which do not afford the 
usual chance of a numerous supply of descendants. Whatever may 
be said of some of his other opinions, I hesitate to concur with 
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Mr. Galton in his proposition that, as it is easy “to obtain by 
“‘ careful selection a breed of dogs or horses, gifted with pecular 
“‘ powers of running or of doing anything else, so it would be quite 
‘practicable to produce a highly-gifted race of men by judicious 
‘marriages during several consecutive generations.” I doubt 
greatly the practicability of such a plan; and suspect there are 
some elements in human nature that would counteract it. Persons 
of proud family descent have often a horror of mesalliances ; but 
I scarcely think it would be possible to inspire people of genius 
with the same esprit de corps or desire to wed with those on a par 
with their own eminence. Men of genius don’t seem to me apt to 
fall in love with women as clever as themselves, and I rather suspect 
the tendency is to look for some difference of character, an instinct of 
which it is the object, or at least the result, to keep up the average 
of talent rather than to multiply the highest forms of mental 
power. At any rate we may here ask poor Polly’s question: ‘‘ Can 
‘love be controlled by advice?” and however we may in other 
respects agree with Horace’s maxim, “ Fortes creantur fortibus et 
** bonis,’’ I question whether a high mental stature could be main- 
tained by coupling male and female genius together, or whether 
the experiment might not fail as signally as it is said sometimes to 
have done with Frederic William’s attempts to breed grenadiers. 
I strenuously advise, however, that a marriage with a fool of either 
sex should be always considered as a mesalliance, and I would par- 
ticularly warn the ladies against such a step, taken sometimes, it is 
said, in the hope that their sway may in that way be more easily 
maintained. A fool is as difficult to be governed as a mule, and the 
couplet, I believe, is strictly true, that says— 


** Wise men alone, who long for quiet lives, 
Wise men alone are governed by their wives.” 


Heonomic Laws. 


Leaving the multifarious field of Statistics, and reverting to our 
leading subject of Hconomic science, or which may seem a synony- 
mous term, Political economy, it embraces specially the study of 
those natural laws which have reference to the Wealth of nations. 
This is, perhaps, its proper character as a science; but when those 
laws are ascertained in their natural operation, practical questions 
arise of great difficulty for the determination of any Government 
desirous of promoting not merely the wealth, but the welfare of a 
nation. How far in particular are those laws to be left to their 
natural and spontaneous operation? or, how far are they to be 
modified either by limiting or by supplementing their operation P 
For example, freedom of trade and freedom of contract are, as a 
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general rule, the best means of promoting activity and prosperity in 
the departments with which they are concerned. But it can scarcely 
be maintained that this ideal freedom is never to be infringed. I do 
not merely refer here to the protection which may be afforded to 
persons under age in reference to their treatment, or to the manner 
in which they may be employed. In the eye of law as well as of 
reason, a contract as to the employment or services of a person in 
nonage is in reality no contract at all. An infant or minor cannot 
contract, and any contract that may be made in his name by any 
guardian, or even by a parent, in every country where law is estab- 
lished, must be subject to revision. <A cruel or injurious contract as 
to a child’s labour must be capable of correction and repression, 
just as any bodily outrage inflicted upon a man would infer punish- 
ment and restraint. Hven with persons of mature years, the general 
and better opinion seems to be that certain classes of the commu- 
nity require to be protected by restrictions on the freedom of com- 
merce or contract. Long ago this system extensively prevailed, 
and very high and comprehensive ideas existed as to the paternal 
duties thus incumbent on Government. Let us take two instances 
of this kind, which may be placed, to some extent at least, in 
contrast with each other. 

The history of the Usury laws is well known. Originating in a 
primitive idea that interest upon money was unnatural, those laws 
kept up prohibitions against the amount of interest that could be 
stipulated, with a professed view to the protection of needy borrowers 
against extortionate lenders. It was not till the year 1787 that 
there issued from the wilds of Russia a voice in defence of Usury, 
which proved to all thinking men the falsehood and folly of the 
existing system; but it was still many years before the wise views 
of Bentham on this subject were carried into practical effect. 


The Truck System. 


Take, on the other hand, the case of what is called the Truck 
System. There is nothing in abstract reason to prevent master and 
servant, employer and workman, from agreeing, if they please, that 
the remuneration shall consist partly in the supply of food or 
furnishings. Many contracts for work or service proceed expressly 
upon that footing, and could scarcely be arranged on any other. 
But the fraud or unfair proceedings to which the truck system so 
often leads, the oppressions and exactions often involved in it, the 
overwhelming power of the masters or their managers in working 
it, and the helpless condition to ,;which it reduces workmen and 
their families, are such that public opinion seems so powerfully 
directed against it, that the laws for repressing it are more likely 
to be tightened than relaxed. Whether the workmen will ever be 
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so free and independent as to dispense with protection, or whether 
a healthy and high feeling of self-respect and honour will prevail 
among masters so as to place under ban those of their number who 
use or abuse this system, are matters of which I am incompetent to 
judge; but I fear that for a long time some restrictions will be 
maintained. The existing condition of things is most unsatis- 
factory, for the Act seems to be constantly evaded, and all evasions 
of statutory regulations are morally, as well as economically, mis- 
chievous. The best remedy is, if possible, to diminish the impro- 
vidence of workmen ; for, in most cases, if the workman has enough 
in hand to live without advances before pay-day, he is practically 
independent of his master. Mariners, | may add, seem by common 
consent to be always treated as children of a larger growth, and 
protected accordingly. The criterion after all must always be the 
majus bonwm. 

The Truck system is a term commonly used to denote the 
arrangement by which, directly or indirectly, workmen are com- 
pelled to take payment of their wages, or of advances made to 
them on their wages, not in money, but in goods furnished from 
the employers’ stores or shops. But the same name has been given 
to a system that has long prevailed in Shetland, by which the deal- 
ings of many classes—tenants, fishermen, and workers of different | 
kinds—are carried on by way of barter, with little or no use 
of money. This is a different sort of system from the ordinary 
method of truck between master and servant; and one which, in 
my humble opinion, is still more difficult to deal with. The modus 
operand: may be generally understood by a few illustrations. The 
Shetland farmer is, in the ordinary case, possessed of no capital, 
and seldom pays his rent in money. He is unable probably to sup- 
port himself by any independent means until his small crop is 
reaped, or the produce of his farm ready to be realised. He is 
consequently obliged to seek assistance in the meantime by obtain- 
ing advances from some quarter or other. He is also, as a general 
rule, a fisherman ou his own account, but having no capital, he is 
obliged to run in debt for his boat, or his share of a boat; and again 
he is obliged to resort to others to support himself and his family, 
until the profits of his fishing can be realised. The employment of 
fishing is notoriously a precarious one, and introduces into his con- 
dition an element of chance and risk that operates powerfully to 
affect his dealings. It is not easy for a party in such circumstances 
to obtain advances or furnishings where these can only be accorded 
to him upon doubtful credit and at considerable hazard. The con- 
sequence has been that, for an immemorial period, the Shetlander 
has been chronically a debtor to others, as fishermen commonly are, 
and not unnaturally the party with whom he has to deal has come 
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to be the proprietor of the land, or his factor or middleman. What 
might be done by a good or generous creditor in such circumstances, 
I shall not attempt to conjecture; but generosity is not a mercantile 
virtue, and if a dealer tries to make his own profit as great as 
possible, and still more if he is a greedy and unscrupulous man, 
the poor Shetlander is ina bad way. The dealer has him greatly 
in his power, both as to the quality and as to the nominal price of 
his goods, and no doubt much injustice may be done in this way. 
Another feature comes frequently into play. The females of the 
Shetlander’s family occupy themselves in knitting those delightful 
shawls and articles of hosiery with which we are acquainted, and 
these the women carry to certain dealers to dispose of; but here it 
is alleged, truly or falsely, that, by ways and means, these workers 
are induced almost invariably to take payment in goods consisting 
in great part of gay cotton prints, showy ribbons, and other articles 
of female dress or finery not always well adapted either to their 
position or to their humid clhmate. Another favourite commodity 
for which their worsted work is exchanged is tea; and it is well 
known that high-priced tea is the great temptation which the 
Shetland women are unable to resist, teetotalism in Shetland being 
often as much of a vice as it is thought a virtue elsewhere. When 
the dealers with whom the family has to do are all connected with 
the landlord or the land, the case becomes extremely complicated, 
and a further cause of mischief arises, as the Shetlander seldom 
or never has a lease, or will accept of one, and is thus under the 
constant fear of being ejected if he thwarts the proprietor or 
his representative in any of his transactions. It thus happens 
that a Shetland family may be industrious in ali its branches 
—farming and fishing, and knitting to the best of their ability, 
and yet will be constantly behind hand, dependent upon their 
superior, and never perhaps handling a pound note from year’s end 
to year’s end. The dealers, on the other hand, are said to make 
‘large profits, at least at times, but whether on the whole they are 
great gainers it is not easy to tell, as the state of their transactions 
has never fully been brought to hght. Iam far from saying that 
all, or even the majority, of the landowners are mixed up in these 
transactions; but the system is so well established, that it is 
difficult to keep free of it. This is certainly not a very good state 
of things. It has been said that the very boys, when they begin to 
work for wages, get no money, but are supphed with clothes, 
including specially a coat to go to church in, and thus they get 
very early into the merchant’s books, so that perhaps it is not much 
of an exaggeration to say that a Shetlander is under truck from 
his cradle to his coffin. Much clamour and complaint have been 
excited by these pictures, and loud demands are made for stringent 
VOL. XXXIV. PART IY. ar 
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and special legislation, It is quite right that full inquiry should be 
made into the facts; but I confess I have little hope of seeing the 
evil cured by Act of Parliament. It would be preposterous to 
enact that no tenant who was starving should be assisted with 
advances except in money, or that no girl should exchange her 
woollen manufacture for a cotton print; nor, in like manner, would 
it be practicable to say that a tenant should not pay his rent in 
cattle or in fish. ~The evil hes deeper than this, viz., that the 
Shetlanders are trying to carry on the business of farming and of 
fishing without the necessary means. If the steed has to wait for 
his food till the grass grows, he will probably starve, and so will the 
farmer come to grief if he has not something laid by to live upon 
between seed time and harvest. It is the possession or the want of 
the capital that makes the great difference between master and 
“servant, farmer and labourer. The man who cannot wait till the 
fruits of his labour or industry are realised, ought naturally to be a 
servant, and ought to receive wages or support independently of 
results; but in so doing he must forego the right to claim those 
profits which are to compensate for risk and delay. If the farmer 
or fisher insists on going on on his own account without any means 
—and it is plain that the Shetlander’s feelings or habits are averse 
to his ‘becoming a servant—it is certain that he must become a 
borrower, and he will not get aid from any lender without ample 
remuneration, That remuneration may be got either by charging 
high interest, or, as they do in Shetland, by making their advances 
in such a form and manner as will yield them a mercantile profit. 
This system has been so long established in Shetland, that the 
people are in a great degree reconciled to it, and its extirpation 
seems scarcely possible. I think that if I were a resident Shetland 
proprietor, I would rather let the system go on, but endeavour that 
it should be so administered as to do justice to both parties, in the 
hope that by degrees a spirit of independence and fair dealing might 
grow up. -I must say that I am very incredulous of any dealers 
getting, in this or in any other way, an exorbitant profit in the long 
run. Tor if that were the case, competition would be evoked, and 
one dealer would bid down or bid up the market till it reached a fair 
rate or return. 


Pauperism. 


I should regret if this meeting should pass away without some- 
thing being done to bring before us in a precise shape the com- 
parative principles and practical operations of the poor laws in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland—a subject undoubtedly of great 
interest and importance. In connection with the subject of pau- 
perism, one of the most important elements for consideration 
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relates to private charity. It is certain that an enormous sum of 
money is annually distributed in that way throughout the kingdom, 
and it is equally certain that the good done bears little proportion 
to the amount given. It cannot be too much inculcated upon men’s 
minds that the givers of indiscriminate charity are practically. 
to be classed among the most mischievous enemies of the poor. 
The direct tendency of what they do is to tempt and encourage the 
poor to become hypocrites and impostors, to paralyse their industry, 
and to undermine their self-respect and self-reliance. It is false to 
call such expenditure by the name of charity. A great deal of it 
doubtless proceeds from feelings of true benevolence; but how 
much of it is prompted by other motives? The desire to do as 
others do—the wish to avoid the unpleasant sight of distress, real 
or apparent, the inability to resist 1mportunity, the superstitious 
idea that it is a duty to give a portion of our means in the name of 
alms, without regard to the effect produced, just as the Pharisees 
were scrupulous to pay tithes down to the lowest article. Pro- 
testants are inthe habit of reproaching Catholics with the impor- 
tance they attach to mere good works; but that fault is not confined 
to Catholics, but is deeply seated in human naturé. The false 
notion of expiating sins, or of propitiating Divine favour by some 
self-sacrifice that is perhaps easily made, prevails in all sects. A 
story was current some time ago of a man belonging to a very anti- 
Catholic sect, who had become rich by very questionable means, and 
who, when on his death-bed, asked his minister whether, if he gave 
10,000/. to the church, it would improve his prospects in the other 
world. The cautious and conciliatory answer was, that it was 
impossible to guarantee any such matter, but that it seemed an 
experiment well worth trying. No such liberality, whether in one’s 
lifetime or on death-bed, deserves the name of charity. There can 
be no charity unless there is the desire to do good to the recipient ; 
and there can be no enlightened charity that does not seek to carry 
out that wish in the right way, by making careful inquiry as to the 
circumstances in which the boon is bestowed, and the effect which 
it is likely to have. It is not an easy task to accomplish this 
object; but I am glad to see that on all sides measures are being 
taken, by the help of associations and otherwise, to assist benevo- 
lent persons in wisely and intelligently carrying out their views, 
Two great considerations are here to be looked to—the real destitu- 
tion of the parties to whom charity is given, and the caution that 
confines it mainly to casual and extraordinary causes of distress, 
and does not establish any resource on which the poor can rely, so 
as to dispense with ordinary and necessary prudence on their part. 
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Appress by WittiAM Newmarca, Hsq., F.R.S., as Presipent of the 
Economy and Trape Department, SocraL Science AssociaTION, 
at Lenps, 10th October, 1871. — 


Two conditions have, within a recent period, manifested themselves 
in the treatment of Political Economy in this country, in the United 
‘States, and in Germany, the effects of which cannot fail to be of the 
highest importance and consequence. I allude, in the first place, to 
the marked manner in which political economy has, of late, followed 
the path of all other departments of knowledge, by leaving behind, 
as far as possible, its former @ priori abstract, and deductive cha- 
racter, and become, like every other subject of intellectual pursuit 
in our time, a science of observation, experience, fact, and induction ; 
and, in the second place, to the efforts at length aroused to render 
the elementary doctrines relating to capital, labour, and wages, part 
of the common school teaching of all classes. 

The “ Wealth of Nations”’ is not a deductive treatise. On the 
contrary, it holds its place in public estimation, precisely because, 
as the result of the patient labour of the ten years spent upon it, in 
the retirement of Kirkaldy, it combines, so completely and happily, 
a philosophical insight, with a knowledge of practical life, and the 
application of appropriate facts. But deductive reasoning, from 
plausible premises, is so much easier for both writers and readers 
than laborious, dry, and patient collection of details, that there 
must ever be, in all branches of knowledge, a powerful tendency 
towards mere @ priori and abstract speculation; and, as almost a 
necessary consequence, a disposition to be presumptuous and dog- . 
matic. Now, all the great errors of the human mind have arisen, 
and will arise, almost entirely in the premises or conditions to which 
the logical faculty is appled. There have never been better or 
closer reasoners than the Schoolmen, and, considering their won- 
derful acuteness, the surprise is all the greater that they ever 
adopted for a moment the absurd and grotesque postulates and 
conditions to be found in their writings. It cannot be denied that, 
for the greater part of the present century, political economy, both 
in this country and elsewhere, has been followed too much in the 
metaphysical, deductive, and geometric form. The premises have 
been sought in the ingenuity and fancy of the writers; and hard 
fact and patient plodding observation have bven. left to what was 
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considered the very inferior function of the mere statistician. Truth, 
however, is not to be conquered by false methods; and there soon 
arises a flagrant, if not a dangerous, discrepancy between deductive 
predictions and real events. It is these discrepancies, these yawn- 
ing chasms, between the calculated and the true state of the clock 
—which are the salvation of science, and the opportunities of the 
race ; and latterly, political economy has largely gained by such an 
opportunity. Let us remember, however, that the Inductive or 
Baconian method has never been without its cultivators, at least in 
this country. Fifty years ago it was applied by Thomas Tooke, 
with enduring success, to Prices and Currency. A little later by 
Richard Jones, to the phenomena of Rent, and thirty years ago by 
Edwin Chadwick, to the subject of Factory and Infantile Labour, 
and Sanitary and Poor Law Legislation. It may be said, indeed, 
with no small truth, that it is to the practical habit of the British 
Parliament of requiring all new proposals of extensive change to be 
preceded by exhaustive investigation of the facts of the case—of 
the pretensions of people who say they will be damaged—and the 
representations of people who allege that they or others will be 
benefited—that we owe the gradual establishment, or rather 
re-establishment of the superiority of the Inductive over the 
Deductive methods of Political and Social Economy. 

And not only has this change taken place as regards present and 
immediate problems, but it is being carried systematically into 
historical inquiries. It is well known how much importance 
Mr. Buckle attached, in his later years, to economic conditions, as 
an operative force in the large historical generalisations which 
render his “ History of Civilisation” one of the most potent books 
of the century. No future historian, who aspires to even secondary 
rank, will be permitted to be ignorant of economic science, or will 
be excused from interpreting, by the aid of that science, alterations 
in the status of countries and classes which hitherto have been 
referred to personal, political, or religious causes. The two volumes 
by Mr. Rogers, published four years ago by the University of 
Oxford, on “ Agricultural Prices and Wages in England during the 
“ Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries’—volumes founded upon a 
most patient and learned investigation of the early account-rolls of 
Merton and other colleges—constitute a new rendering of the social 
and economic history of England during the transition period of 
which they treat; and enable us to see in detail how far-reaching 
and potent were wages, prices, and pestilence in modifying from top 
to bottom the coherence of the English polity, and the power of our 
sovereign lord the king, under the early Plantagenets. Applied to 
subjects of the present time, we can refer to achievements of the 
same method in the complete investigation of Trades Unions by 
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Sir William Earle’s commission —of Technical Education, by 
Mr. Samuelson’s Committee and Foreign Commissions—of Popular 
and Endowed Schools by a series of Government Inquiries—of Coal 
Supply, by Mr. Jevons’s remarkable book and the royal commission 
which it provoked—and quite lately by the reports from our diplo- 
matic agents abroad on wages, prices, and the purchasing power of 
Money in Foreign States. Among individual efforts we have had 
Mr. Dudley Baxter’s series of books on National Income, Wealth, 
Hixpenditure, and Taxation; Mr. Leoni Levi’s practical researches in 
the same direction; Mr. Goschen’s most remarkable official paper 
on the history and present state of Local taxation—and, carrying 
forward and completing in many ways Mr. Goschen’s researches, the 
papers by Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Scott, to which were awarded the 
premium offered by Mr. Tayler through the Statistical Society. 

In France, the tendency of late years has been, among the 
educated classes, to discourage the abstract political economy, which 
has played so mischievous a part in that country. The admirable 
series of works by M. de Lavergne, on the rural economy of his 
own and other countries; the treatise of M. Levasseur on the work- 
ing classes of France; the earlier and more elaborate book on the 
same subject, by M. Le Play; and the researches of M. Jules Simon, 
constitute a body of scientific evidence, which leaves but little to 
desire. The inquiry instituted by the French Government in 1866 
concerning the Bank of France, and the analogous institutions m 
other countries, continued its labours for four years, and the five 
quarto volumes which have been amassed testify, at least, to the 
diligent and not unsuccessful labours of the commission; or rather 
to their positively successful labours, inasmuch as they completely 
exploded, by means of facts and evidence collected all over Europe 
and America, the socialist doctrines of the MM. Periere regarding a 
fixed rate of discount, and what was vaguely called the paramount 
duties of national banks to industry. 

In Germany the reaction from the deductive methods has not, 
on the whole, been so decided as with ourselves and in France. Still 
the Congress of German economists, which assembles at intervals 
of one or two years in the leading towns of the empire, is rapidly 
becoming a powerful influence. At the Congress held in August 
last at Lubeck, and extending over a week, the subjects of com- 
mercial treaties, strikes, charitable endowments, bank issues, and 
the monetary standard best suited to Germany, were discussed and 
dealt with in a practical manner; so much so, indeed, that the 
resolution of the Congress in favour of a gold standard, based on 
the florin in contradistinction to the thaler, will have considerable 
weight with the Berlin Cabinet. As Englishmen, we may be reason- 
ably proud to find one foreign country after another adopting the 
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principles of coinage legislation which we brought to a state of 
practical completeness so long ago as 1816. 

It is, however, in the United States that most remarkable 
examples have arisen of late years, of the force and success, with 
which the investigation of economic facts, skilfully conducted, may 
be made to produce rapid results. Mr. David Wells distinguished 
himself during the war by pamphlets, on the condition and resources 
of the Union, and was appointed by Mr. Lincoln to the’ office of 
Special Commissioner of Revenue, under the financial secretary, 
Mr. McCulloch. When the war came to an end, the people of the 
United States found themselves harrassed on all sides by a revenue- 
system which for minuteness of interference, for extravagance of 
assessment, for obstruction and irritation, for confusion, contradic- 
tion, and constraint, is beyond_any well-authenticated precedent in 
any age, in any country, or among any race. The fiscal expedients 
to which Mr. Pitt was driven in this country by famine, rebellion, 
mutiny, and war, and the general inability of our then population 
of ten millions to bear the chief burden of an European contest, 
were simplicity and moderation itself, compared with the internal, 
State, and municipal revenue-system prevailing in the United States 
in 1865-66. And not only was the revenue-sytem bad as a machine 
for raising money for the public service, but there had grown up 
alongside it a network of protective duties which everywhere sacri- 
ficed the millions of unseen consumers to the apparent prosperity 
of a few conspicuous manufacturers and clamorous interests. 
Mr. Wells set to work in a manner as creditable to him as a philo- 
sopher, as it was efficacious as a public servant. He personally 
visited all parts of the country, and collected evidence relative to 
the revenue and protective systems. He then applied for official — 
permission to visit Hurope, and especially this country. He came 
here in the summer of 1867, and the result of a four months’ visit 
and inspection was his conversion to Free Trade. He returned to 
Washington, and in a series of reports, already become historical, 
‘he exposed, by means of official facts and evidence, the vices of the 
internal revenue, and above all the destructive folly of the protective 
tariff. The Protectionist party became furious. They first tried to 
drive him from the public service altogether. Failing that, they 
hit upon the expedient of preserving the office, but cancelling the 
salary attached to it. Mr. Wells did not regard the salary, and 
retained his appointment until his reports were finished. He was 
immediately placed by the State of New York at the head of the 
Commission for inquiring into and reforming the system of State 
Taxation: and the exhaustive report of that commission, issued 
early in the present year, is Mr. Well’s latest official contribution to 
economic literature; and to that inductive method of fact and 
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observation, as applied to social and economic phenomena, from 
which we may with confidence expect future triumphs, great and 
_ manifold. 

Mr. Well’s latest researches were embodied in an article in the 
“‘ North American Review ” for June last, and from that paper I 
quote the following telling exposure of the reasons why in the 
United States the most extensive “ protection fails to protect.” 
Mr. Wells takes the case of the manufacture of fur and felt Hats;. 
a manufacture established in America before Independence, and, 
down to 1860, so flourishing, that the United States made better 
and cheaper hats than any other country, and had a larger export 
demand for them. At present, and for some time past, the pros- 
perity of the trade has departed, the foreign demand has ceased, 
and the price of home-made hats has so increased, that the American 
people wear fewer hats than formerly ; and the manufacturers have 
suffered losses so severe, that considerable numbers of them have 
become bankrupt. Mr. Wells points out that the reasons are 
obvious. The fur comes from Germany, and, if imported on the 
skin, pays 10 per cent. duty; if cut from the skin, 20 per cent.— 
the reason for this singular difference consisting in the fact, that 
there is a single powerful firm in the States who possess a peculiar 
secret for shearing hatters’ fur, and have contrived to procure in 
their own behalf the difference of 10 per cent. between shorn and 
unshorn skins. The best kind of wool used for hats comes from the 
Cape of Good Hope, but upon this raw material the import duty is 
100 per cent.; the silk comes from France, and pays 60 per cent.; 
the inside leather pays 45 per cent.; and if the hat be imported in 
a finished state, 1t pays 35 per cent. “‘ Under such a code of pro- 
“ tection, is it any wonder,” Mr. Wells asks his countrymen, “ that 
“‘ the hat business does not flourish in the United States, and that 
“our people pay more for hats, and get a worse article, than the 
‘ people of any other country on the face of the globe?” Pursuing 
the same detailed method, he shows that the people of the United 
States use less sugar and coffee per head than they did in 1860; 
use fewer boots, shoes, hats, and other articles of universal demand ; 
and that the consumption of cotton cloth is less in 1870 with 
39 millions of people, than in 1859 with 30 millions, and that as a 
general result the United States not only buy less at home, but send 
much less abroad; and, above all, send away even these lessened 
exports almost entirely in foreign ships, because the protection 
of American shipbuilders has done its work so completely as to 
conduct them into extinction. 


The second of the circumstances I mentioned at the ‘outset, 
namely, the efforts at length being made in this country to teach 
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elementary economics in common schools, is of even greater impor- 
tance than the advances in Method I have just pointed out. 

In the course of 1870, a Committee on Labour and Capital was 
set afoot by the Social Science Association, and early in the present 
year that committee had an interview with the President of the 
Educational Committee of the Privy Council (Lord Ripon), to urge 
the desirableness of teaching elementary economics in schools under 
public inspection. The committee stated their case as follows :— 


*(1.) Your memorialists have a strong conviction that the hostility between 
Labour and Capital, arising from an erroneous belief that the interests of work- 
people and their employers, and of tenants and landlords, are opposed to each 
other—a belief leading, in Manufactures, to attempts to impose harrowing restric- 
tions regarding rates of wages, hours of labours, piece work, number of appren- 
tices, and the use of machinery ; and, in Agriculture, to attempts to dictate the 
amount of rent te be exacted and the selection of tenants, and leading, in its 
further stages, to strikes, lock-outs, rattenings, and threats of personal violence, 
and ultimately, in many cases, to murder itself—might have been mitigated, and 
in great measure prevented, had the people of this country in their youth, and 
before the mind could be warped, been instructed in the elements of Economic 
science. And on this and on other grounds, they respectfully urge that no more 
time be lost in taking measures for gradually introducing this knowledge, as a 
regular branch of education, into all schools to which the State gives pecuniary aid. 

«(2.) The practicalnlity of communicating such knowledge to the minds of 
even very young persons, and of making it both interesting and attractive, has 
been demonstrated on such a scale as to place the matter beyond doubt. 

‘‘(8.) Your memorialists respectfully suggest, as one practical mode of pro- 
ceeding, that Elementary Economic Science be added to the subjects in which 
persons intending to become Teachers are invited to qualify themselves for exami- 
nation, under the supervision of the Department of Practical Science and Art, 
and in which they may afterwards prepare pupils for examination with a view to 
payment for ascertained success ; and further, they venture to submit that, until 
all difficulties incident to the establishment of this new branch of instruction shall 
have been surmounted, it would be highly expedient to appoint at least one well- 
qualified School Inspector, of known zeal in the cause, to superintend operations 
on this particular subject.” 


The result of this memortal is officially reported as follows :— 


“ The Committee need scarcely say that their deputation, which was intro- 
duced and ably supported by Professor Fawcett, M.P., was courteously received ; 
and although it did not succeed in convincing Lord Ripon and Mr. Forster of the 
necessity of the appvintment of a School Inspector for the special object in view, 
the interview was productive of much good. The deputation had the pleasure of 
learning that Political Kconomy is already one of the subjects on which a teacher 
may offer himself for examination, and, after passing therein, may prepare his 
scholars for examination by the Inspector; while their success would obtain for 
him a moderate capitation allowance. 

« As an immediate expedient, Mr. Forster suggested that the committee should 
try to get instruction in Political Economy introduced into the district of some 
one of the present Inspectors; and the committee are happy to announce that, 
through the intervention of Professor Jevons, of Manchester (a member of the 
general committee), Mr. Brodie, one of Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for 
that district, has kindly consented to take upon himself this additional trouble, and 
has already made arrangements for the introduction of the study into four large 
and important schools, under clever and experienced teachers, 
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“ The schools alluded to in the memorial, as having shown by experience the 
practicability of rendering rudimentary political economy interesting and attractive 
to the young, were, in great part, founded by Mr. Wilham Ellis.” 


We have here a beginning full of promise. The committee do 
well to mention with all honour the name of William Ellis. For 
more than thirty years he has with princely munificence, and at no 
small sacrifice of time and comfort, promoted the formation of 
Birkbeck schools in different parts of London, in which, in concert 
with Mr. Shields, he has demonstrated on a large scale that to the 
boys and girls resorting to common schools, lessons in rudimentary 
economics are highly acceptable, and can be conveyed to them in a 
systematic and thorough manner. ‘The same results have been 
established at Glasgow by the schools promoted by Mr. McClellan 
and his friends, and for many years carried on in the face of 
calumny and opposition. 

The motion in the House of Commons on 21st July last, by 
Sir John Lubbock, directed to the furtherance of the objects set out 
in the memorial to Lord Ripon, was favourably received both by 
the House and the Government: and we may now congratulate 
ourselves that a beginning has been so effectually made, that 
nothing but supineness on the part of ourselves can postpone 
success. Surely if there be any proposition which more than 
another commends itself to experience and common sense, it is this 
—that to the classes which, before all others, depend upon the 
wisest and most advantageous disposal of their sole possession, 
their Labour, we should convey at the earliest period, before pre- 
judice, passion, and bad habits mtervene, some accurate know- 
ledge of the causes which regulate capital, profits, and wages. 
We may or may not teach anything else, but this assuredly we 
must either teach rightly, or it will be learnt wrongly in other 
quarters. 

Not only is there a prospect of the teaching of rudimentary 
political economy in common schools, but in schools of the higher 
grades there is now some degree of attention given to the science. 
The professorship at Cambridge in point of endowment and tenure 
is perhaps satisfactory for the present, but the same remark cannot 
be made of the chair at Oxford. At Edinburgh the University has 
been recently enabled to erect a Professorship of Political Heonomy 
and International Law, under circumstances especially favourable ; 
and when I say that Dr. W. B. Hodgson has been chosen as the 
first professor, we shall all agree that at Hdinburgh, at least, the 
science will be expounded with all the skill and practical knowledge 
of a man who has been throughout his life a teacher ; and with all 
the vigour and originality of an observer and student who well 
understands how to make the. solid results of the present time a 
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platform on which to prepare for the advances and changes of the 
future. 


The two principal events in this country of the past twelve 
months relating to the subjects which belong to this Section, have 
been the passing of the Government Bill on Trades Unions; and 
the formation of a public association for procuring a fundamental 
change in the conditions under which Land is held as exclusive 
property. 

The Trades Union Act concludes the long controversy between 
the legislature and the working classes regarding combinations. 
Peaceful combinations to procure higher wages, shorter hours, and 
better conditions generally, are now fully within the law, so long as 
violence, threats, and molestation are not resorted to. The legis- 
lature, so far as it can, has remitted arrangements between masters 
and men to the only arbitrament which can really settle them, 
namely, free discussion between the parties. Such arrangements 
are essentially bargains regulated from time to time by the circum- 
stances of the demand for goods, the supply of labour, and the 
resources and enterprise of capital; and, without quarrelling or 
temper, it is the interest and the duty of both sides to discover, by 
the quiet discussion which takes place in all other commercial 
dealings, what are the precise and practical terms on which they 
can buy or sell. A strike is the end of discussion and the beginning 
of war, and injures both sides. . The common sense course is to set 
up some Middle tribunal composed of representative masters and 
men, who will meet as people of business, and fix the rate of wages 
from time .to time. Thé Council of Conciliation in the Hosiery 
trades have for some years successfully accomplished this purpose, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Mundella; and in numerous other 
cases the same principle has been applied with or without the 
assistance of Mr. Rupert Kettle as umpire or arbitrator. In the 
north of England Iron trade, a similar committee at Darlington, 
under Mr. David Dale as chairman, and Mr. Jones and Mr. Kane 
as secretaries, has with marked success adjusted the wages of about 
25,000 men to the fluctuations of the market. These are great and 
solid practical advances on the former state of isolation and uncer- 
tainty. 

Not yet, but in course of time, as economic principles become 
popularly understood, we shall see trades unions purged of their 
most erroneous and mischievous purpose of seeking an uniform rate 
of wages without regard to differences of skill, knowledge, industry, 
and character. There is no tenet of socialism more fatal in its 
consequences than this insiduous and plausible doctrine—a doctrine 
which, if acted upon rigidly for any length of time by large classes 
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of men, would stop all progress. Put into plain language, it means 
that there shall not be in the world any such thing as superior 
talent or attainment;—that every art and handicraft shall be 
reduced to the level of the commonest, most ignorant, and most 
stupid of the persons who belong to it—that to secure this end 
every man to whom nature has given special ability, and who by 
effort and self-demial has brought that ability to more or less per- 
fection, shall forego the superior rewards, the honours, and the 
advancement which he can easily and fairly earn. Happily, human 
nature is so constituted, that no such code of repression will be 
long submitted to; and it is this meradicable desire, as Adam Smith 
said, to better their condition, which comes into the world with 
every man and woman, and never leaves them till they go out of it, 
which always has and always must defeat all socialistic proposals 
for sinking the individual in the mass; and providing, as it is said, 
in a vague and sentimental way that the labour of all shall contri- 
bute to the equal enjoyment of all. The fallacy hes in that notion 
of equal enjoyment as the return for unequal efforts, abilities, and 
sacrifices. It means that while the abilities and labour of A and B 
may produce a result equal to, say, thirty ; and the inferior abilities 
and labour of C and D equal to ten, the whole product of, say, 
forty, shall be divided into equal parts of ten, instead of giving, as 
is their due, fifteen each to A and B, and assigning as is also their 
strict desert, five each to C and D. There is no such thing in 
nature as an equal division of unequal earnings, and it is because 
socialism in essence means that and nothing else, that it is an 
- impossible and pestilent delusion. Hvery human being is by nature 
entitled to justice, protection, freedom of thought, and action, and 
to such a measure of instruction as will suffice for the intelligent 
use of his hmbs and faculties—but from society he is entitled to no 
more. All the rest he must conquer for himself, and he must have 
the most perfect assurance that he will enjoy the full benefit of 
success on the one hand, and have to bear the full consequences of 
failure on the other. This is the Law of the case—the conditions 
under which as a matter of hard fact human societies subsist. 
Beyond these, and in mitigation of their severe logical issues, lie the 
functions and graces of compassion, generosity, and gentleness—of 
the desire to reclaim the erring and to raise the weak—functions 
and graces without which the world would lose every trace of 
light and happiness; but at the same time attributes which move 
and ameliorate within a circle of their own, and in obedience to 
aspirations which are most noble and perfect, when they leave 
farthest behind every thought of self and every calculation of gain. 

It is chiefly abroad that we now hear denunciations of Capital 
as the great enemy of the working classes. Popular observation 
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among ourselves has advanced far enough to see that, as a general 
proposition, nothing can be plainer than that the greater accumula- 
tion of capital, that is to say, houses, shops, ships, railways, manu- 
factures, commodities, animals, tools, and implements, the better 
must it be for the classes who live on wages, and who desire to buy 
with those wages as many commodities as possible. A cheap 
country means a country where there is much capital, and much, 
therefore, to sell; and a prosperous country means a country where 
the industry of the people produces the largest quantity of useful 
and desirable things, to be divided among the capitalists and 
labourers who produce them. The first concern of all societies 
must be to augment the Gross Produce of the year, so that after 
providing for the subsistence and comfort of the members, there 
may be a surplus applicable to the cheapening and enlarging of 
future production. How best to secure the just and reasonable 
Distribution of the gross produce among capitalists and labourers, 
is the precise problem in political economy which it is most difficult 
to settle; and the discussion of which every age and every country 
will approach from some special point of view, or under the 
influence of some special fact or theory. In this country we have 
made certain positive advances towards a solution—advances not 
likely to be disturbed, come what may. In contradistinction to the 
beliefs of former times, we have satisfied ourselves that a just and 
reasonable Distribution of the gross produce cannot be assisted by 
monopolies or protection; and in contradistinction to a large party 
in France and Central Europe, we have also satisfied ourselves that 
the socialistic scheme of an equal division of unequal earrings does 
not mean that just distribution of gross produce, by which, alone, 
the economic life of a society can subsist and flourish. 

I decline to venture upon any formula of doctrine, but if I was 
asked to state in the smallest compass the practical result of discus- 
sion and experience in this country during the last forty years, 
I should say that those economic conditions which are most favour- 
able to the creation of the largest possible Gross Produce, are also 
in themselves most certain to secure its just and reasonable Distri- 
bution among capitalists and labourers. Jor what does the fact 
of the largest possible gross produce imply ? It implies great intel- 
ligence working under fitting control, industry, enterprise, self- 
reliance, frugality, temperance, perfect freedom of action and 
contract, cheap and speedy justice, respect for the wise, and honour 
for the courageous and upright; in a word, the best and fittest men 
in the best and fittest places, animated by the consciousness that to 
every worker will fall the reward due to his merits. According to 
this view it is a more difficult thing to accomplish Increasing 

Production than to apportion it when it is secured. The miseries 
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of the world arise ten times more from that which is Wasted, than 
from that which is unequally distributed. An economical millenium 
would be an epoch in which there was no Waste:—no waste of 
human lives, no ignoble sloth, no disease and decrepitude, engen- 
dered by ignorance or neglect of natural laws, no waste of useful 
things in vulgar, insolent vanity; above all, no waste of health, 
substance, and self-respect in drunkenness and its attendant vices. 
What then can be done to prevent and diminish Waste? The 
answer to this question raises a cloud of difficulties, and brings 
forward at once the two schools and parties, one of whom hopes 
much, and the other hopes little, from, the interference of the 
Central authority or State. It is not to be concealed that, of late 
years, the first of these parties has * en gaining ground. Laissez- 
faire has become a contemned doctrine, and there is no lack of 
observant and vigorous minds who have satisfied themselves that 
the most hopeful future of modern societies lies in the direction 
of increasing State Control and Interference with the free action 
of individuals. But by the term State, they carefully explain that 
they mean not a blindly-despotic, but an enlightened State—a State 
markedly wiser and better than the mass of its subjects, so that 
with them State control would be the superintendence of a sagacious 
and well-meaning parental authority. For myself, I say, without - 
reserve, that I do not belong to this party. No State authority can 
be better or wiser, in the long run, than the community which sup- 
ports it. Every nation, said one of the wisest men, has a govern- 
ment just as good as it deserves: neither better nor worse. A 
community, capable of devising and sustaining a wise parental 
Government, would abundantly prove, by that very act, that it was 
a sufficient law unto itself, and could accomplish, by individual 
energy, virtue, and freedom, every purpose to which a strong 
central authority ought to apply itself. A pervading and meddling 
Government means a wilderness of Functionaries, and an apparatus 
of certificates, formalities, reports, and signatures, which of them- 
selves fill up an average life. This is not freedom but Function- 
arism ; and the radical vice of all functionarism is the absence of 
any adequate motive of personal gain or loss. It has been well 
said of the public dockyards that, if each establishment could be 
fixed with an accurate capital account, and the officers be paid by-a 
percentage on the profit and loss results, no further measure of 
naval reform would be needed, because, at length, a sufficient 
individual motive would have been brought into play in favour 
of progress and economy. Nations have been frequently enough 
killed by functionarism, but never created or advanced by it. 
Austria is slowly and painfully recovering from this incubus; and 
in France it is the very worst symptom of its condition that every 
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second man and woman has no higher ambition than to become an 
obscure, ill-paid, and ill-treated functionary in the service of a 
central authority, which regulates everything, and controls nothing. 
The future Government of France, it has been said, ironically but 
truly, is only possible to the person or party who will confer the 
Legion of Honour upon the whole, and places upon half, the popu- 
lation. The founders of our English polity, at least, never fell into 
this mischief; and it is exactly because we have always striven to 
reduce the functions of Government to a minimum—to find in the 
Common Law rights and duties better than any to be obtained from 
kings or councils—to do for ourselves that which other nations have 
had done for them—that we have become so robust a people ;—and 
our truest and noblest futuys consists in carrying to perfection 
the same principles of the orderly and inteligent freedom of the 
Individual. 

To determine accurately how far, in each particular generation, 
Control shall modify free action, is a most difficult practical ques- 
tion. Control there must be, and new conditions of life are con- 
stantly raising special cases. During the last fifty years the rapid 
spread of manufactures, and the collection of heterogenous popula- 
tions, in old and new localities, has compelled us to resort to a 
degree and species of interference and inspection, which our fore- 
fathers would have resisted as tyranny. The Factory, Passenger, 
Mines, Workshops, Sanitary, Vaccination, and other similar Acts 
are all measures of police, justified by a particular state of things; 
and it is quite possible to suppose that, within some moderate 
period, they may accomplish their educational purpose, and create a 
public opinion strong enough to effect of itself the wholesome 
regulations now enforced by law; just as public opinion has, of 
itself, put down bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and the prize ring. We 
may, perhaps, even speculate on the arrival of a time when it will 
be as superfluous for the State to provide Compulsory education as 
to provide gin. The article itself will be appreciated and provided 
on its own merits. In one direction, we have already arrived at 
positive conclusions regarding the province of the State—we have 
given up all attempts to- prevent people fron mismanaging their 
property. We no longer pretend to catalogue unsound investments, 
or unsound joint stock companies; to point out insolvent railways, 
or dishonest foreign borrowers. We have also wisely left the 
licence of the press to be wholly controlled by a simple law of libel ; 
and, generally, we have established, as a canon of our legislation, 
that, except in such cases as the Post Office, the Government 
cannot, with success or advantage, conduct any commercial business. 
It is among the strongest signs of a progressive national life that it 
is able, from time to time, to dispense with the presence of the 
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State in spheres of action where formerly it was conspicuous or 
supreme. In the settlement of religious creeds, in the ordering of 
University tests, and in the toleration of dissenting churches, all 
of them subjects with which the State formerly concerned itself, to 
the neglect of its real duties, we have utterly, and for ever, dis- 
carded all idea of legislative interference. The disputes of eccle- 
siastical litigants are remitted to the ordinary tribunals, and a 
theological debate in the House of Commons has become as impos- 
sible as a discussion on the attributes of the Grand Lama. 


The formation in this country of a public association, including 
names of the highest class, with the object of largely abridging 
_ the exclusive Ownership of Land, is a remarkable event. It is quite 
puerile to affect to be angry at such a proceeding, or to expect to 
put an end to it by contempt and abuse. The allegations must be 
met and examined on their own merits, and they must be disproved 
by the only kind of refutation which effectually answers the pur- 
pose: the refutation, namely, of stronger arguments and more 
conclusive evidence. It is inevitable that discussions of this nature 
should arise from time to time; but it does not always happen that 
the innovating party, as in this instance, have the aid of one of the 
most eminent of the living masters of language in setting out their 
proposals. | 

The programme of the Land Tenure Reform Association contains 
ten articles, and as regards six of them, there will be but little 
dispute anywhere. We are all in favour of (1) removing all legal 
and fiscal impediments to the transfer of land; of (2) restricting 
within the narrowest limits the power of tying up land, the effect 
of which is to leave it without some owner having full actual 
power of dealing with it as an article of hire or sale; of (3) assimi- 
lating as concerns real estate the law of intestacy to the same 
law as it affects personalty, namely, that the absence of a will shall 
distribute both realty and personalty among the survivors. Still 
more emphatically will public opinion accept the doctrine that 
(4) the inclosure of common and waste lands shall be strenuously 
resisted in the interests of the public health and the necessities of a 
growing population. We shall also agree all that (5) it is desirable, 
wherever possible, to preserve a certain portion of the commons 
and wastes in their wild natural beauty; and (6) I do not know 
that, as an abstract proposition, there is much danger in the sug- 
gestion that the State should possess compulsory power of pur- 
chasing, at a fair price, “natural and artificial objects attached to 
“the soil, and being of historical, scientific, or artistic interest.” 

The remaining four articles of the programme are of a different 
character. They claim (7) for the benefit of the State, the “future 
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“unearned increase of the rent of land” arising from the mere 
progress of the country in wealth and population. They further 
claim (8) that the State shall from time to time purchase estates in 
the market and let them off to co-operative agricultural associations; 
that (9) estates shall be similarly procured and let off to small 
cultivators; and lastly, that (10) lands belonging to the Crown, 
public bodies, and charitable and other endowments, shall be made 
available for these purposes. 

As Mr. Mill candidly admits in his exposition of this programme, 
it is founded in essence on the allegation that the fee simple of the 
land of a country should belong only to the State or community ; 
and that there should be no such thing as full or exclusive owner- 
ship permitted to private persons; and he admits also that the 
ultimate intention of the scheme is to bring the whole of the land, 
houses, mines, and minerals, into the custody of the State, to be 
managed by functionaries for the benefit of the national exchequer, 
with the view of diminishing, or even superseding entirely, ordinary 
taxes. Mr. Mill differs from another association, who propose to 
carry out this plan at once, by getting the State to resume all the 
lands, houses, mines, and minerals, under compulsory powers of 
purchase, and have the rents paid into the exchequer; and as the 
reason of his dissent, Mr. Mill says :— 


“I have so poor an opinion of State management, or municipal management 
either, that I am afraid many years would elapse before the revenue realised by the 
State ‘would be sufficient to pay the indemnity which would be justly claimed by 
the’ dispossessed proprietors. It requires, I fear, a greater degree of public virtue 
and public intelligence, than has yet been attained, to administer all the land of a 
country like this on public account.” , 


In this statement, at all events, we shall every one of us agree. 
But what a suggestion it is “To manage all the land of the country 
‘“¢ on the public account!’’ One of the earliest and most universal 
occupations of the human race has been the management of land, 
and if there be any single result of experience more certain than 
another, it 1s, that to manage even a small area of agricultural land 
profitably—to say nothing of houses, mines, and minerals—is even 
for the absolute owner of that land, acting in person, and on the 
spot, a very difficult undertaking; and the difficulty increases 
geometrically with every introduction of mere agency between the 
actual cultivator and the owner. Nobody has insisted more 
eloquently than Mr. Mill upon the magic influence exerted by abso- 
lute ownership upon the peasant proprietors of Belgium, and certain 
parts of France. They submit to heat and cold, hunger and thirst, 
hours early and late, to improve their little holdings, because the 
land is absolutely theirs, with all it contains and all it can become, 
and because no lounging functionary, representing a shadowy and 
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remote entity, called the State, can step in between them and their 
reward. For practical purposes, this single admission of Mr. Mill’s, 
upsets his scheme. To manage profitably and well, all the lands, 
houses, mines, and minerals of a country by functionaries for the 
public account, is not only, as he admits, impossible now, but so 
long as human nature remains what it is, will be impossible for all 
time. 

Nor is the other allegation, namely that the increment of rent 
arising from the mere progress of wealth and population, should 
belong to the State, more tenable than the scheme of an universal 
land and house agency of public functionaries. The primary and 
indispensable condition of all increase of wealth in a country is, 
that every man and woman shall apply their labour and faculties 
under the most direct personal motives of loss and gain, and with 
' perfect certainty that they will be permitted to reap their full 
reward. It is very easy to say on paper that the future increment 
of rent arising from population and wealth should belong to the 
nation; but practically the thing would be impossible without 
raising so many litigations and disputes, that no man would know 
whether he was working for himself or for the State, represented by 
functionaries, living and moving in red tape, certificates, reports, 
signatures, and all the machinery of a circumlocution office of the | 
largest dimensions. The scheme is bad because it takes away and 
impairs those motives of enterprise, forethought, selfdenial, and 
industry apart from which there cannot be for long either any 
public estate to administer or any private estate to tax. The true 
policy of a legislature is to leave its subjects to become rich in their 
own way, subject to as few restraints as possible; and from time to 
time to raise the needful revenue from those riches and the other 
resources of the country, according to the best principles of prac- 
tical finance. It is the business of the people to provide a surface 
for taxation; and the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to skim off from it, with the hghtest, most scientific, and most 
seductive touch, the smallest portion possible—and he will be wholly 
unfit for his office if he does not now and then contrive to reach the 
growing incomes from real property. 

I have said that all experience is against the alors 
of managing with benefit and success lands, houses, mines, and 
minerals, by mere Agents. Proofs of this statement on the largest: 
scale, and in the most favourable portions of this country, are to be 
found in the history and condition of the landed estates of nearly 
all public corporations and bodies occupying a relation of ownership 
far more close and personal than could attach to a mere Government 
department. I suppose that no one will affirm that the vast landed 
estates formerly and at present belonging to bishops, deans, and 
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chapters, and the Hcclesiastical Commission, can bear comparison 
for energy and skill of management with private properties. The 
same remark applies in the mass to the estates possessed by colleges, 
companies, and corporations—and above and beyond all, to the 
properties administered by the Court of Chancery. The Land 
Tenure Reform Association have heard, I imagine, of “ Bleak 
‘“‘ House,” and are prepared with some reply to it. The vast terri- 
tories in the north of Ireland, acquired nearly two centuries ago by 
the Corporation of London and certain of the Livery Companies, 
are a still more pertinent case in point; for so obvious has it become 
from long experience that these great estates cannot be managed by 
delegation so as to yield a fair return, that it has been long seriously 
urged on the proprietors that they should be sold, and ‘in one or, 
two cases this suggestion is now being acted on. 

Nor is the scheme stronger in those portions of it which propose 
that the Government should buy up landed estates and let them off 
to co-operative agricultural labourers, to small cultivators, and to 
artisan householders. Apart from all theory, the sufficient answer 
is that the thing is being done already, and in the best way, under 
the stimulus of ordinary speculation and profit. One of the statis- 
tical wants of the time is a full and impartial history of the Land 
and Building Societies which, during the last thirty years, have 
converted into owners of plots and houses, tens of thousands of the 
working classes, who, under the stimulus of those magic words 
of ‘Exclusive Possession,” derided by the new reformers, have 
exercised severe self-denial in order to lay-by a sufficiency of savings 
to meet their purchases. ‘There are some four or five of. these 
societies so powerful and wealthy as to be able to buy up estates, 
costing scores of thousands of pounds. I know myself of three 
large estates so purchased, and now occupied by nearly a thousand 
separate owners. By no class in the country would this new notion 
of appropriating the future increment of rent, be more thoroughly 
disliked or more fiercely resisted than by these artisan proprietors. 
They have toiled and pinched to become entire and absolute owners, 
for better and worse, for now and for ever, and they will not lightly 
relinquish their possessions. Already, there is no fixed commodity 
in this country more actively dealt in than land. It can be bought 
in almost any quantities, and anywhere, and when the process of 
landed titles is simplified—as simplified it must and will be, if by 
no other party then by the landowners themselves, in their own 
interest —real estate in England will be transferred backwards and 
forwards as easily as in Hamburgh. Mr. Mill has mentioned 
30,000 as representing about the number of persons owning the 
cultivated surface of England. The figure is a curious instance 
of the careless reading of the Census tables. Instead of any such 
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figure as 30,000 representing the number of persons who are 
directly interested in the ownership of lands, houses, mines, and 
minerals in England, I believe that twenty or thirty times 30,000 
would be within the truth; and considering the gross misconcep- 
tions and prejudices which are diffused among even intclligent 
people on the subject of land, and its possession by a supposed 
small class, it would probably be a wise measure to have the facts 
ascertained by a Royal Commission, which might also report on the 
extent and capabilities of the Waste lands of the island—as, for 
example, how far convict or pauper labour could be systematically, 
and over a long term of years, applied to the reclamation of Exmoor 


and Dartmoor and considerable areas of tidal land, recoverable - 


from the sea. 

The plea of urgency put forward by the land reformers is the 
pressure of Taxation, a pressure to be relieved according to their 
philosophy by the kind of universal land and house agency carried 
on by State functionaries, which I have just examined. In a 
country where 70 millions sterling of revenue is raised, the critics 
of taxation can never lack an audience. But everything is relative, 
and the effect of a burden depends far less on its own weight, than 
on the strength which supports it. Seventy millions with our 
present population and wealth, exerts far less pressure than did 
40 millions thirty years ago. The period of most severe and crush- 
ing taxation in this country was the twenty years from 1815 to 
1835. We were then slowly recovering from the exhaustion of the 
great war, and not only were the taxes searching and heavy, but 
they were adjusted on false and destructive principles. Taxation is 
not now our chief difficulty, it is almost our least. Remember 
that the assessments on malt, spirits, wine, and tobacco, bring in 
31 millions out of the 70, or nearly half; that tea, sugar, and coffee, 
contribute at very minute assessments per pound weight, only 
7 millions, and that property, in one form or another, supplies the 
remaining 32 millions. When these are the facts, is it not obvious 
that the working classes have the remission of taxes wholly in their 
own power? Their own self-imposed contributions to the exchequer, 
in the form of spirits, beer, and tobacco consumed, are many times 
greater than the duties on tea and sugar. So palpable is this fact, 
that it is hard to resist describing nine-tenths of the talk about 
excessive and unfair taxation of the poorer classes, as quackery aud 
clap-trap. ‘The working classes must bear their just and reason- 
able share of the cost of upholding the institutions, security, and 
honour of the country. Beyond all others, they have most direct 
interest in the maintenance of that perfect security of person 
and property which lies at the very root of all our advantages and 
progress. france is an example of what political and social inse- 
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curity means for the labouring part of the nation. Rich people can 
get away, but poor people cannot, and must bear the brunt of 
famine, sword, and hostile occupation. 

Mr. Lowe’s speech of 2nd June last, in reply to a motion by 
Mr. White, pointing to a further reduction of the duties of tea and 
Sugar, was not a whit too distinct and positive. 


“Tam come,” he said, “to the alternative suggested, that in preference to 
paying off the national debt, we should reduce the duties on articles consumed by 
the poor, such as tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa, but not tobacco. The hon. gentleman 
talked of the severe pressure upon the poor of having the necessaries of life taxed, 
but the expression ‘ necessaries of life, is a mere affair of words. One portion of 
society considers as necessaries of life articles which another portion does not think 
so. Ido not object to the hon. gentleman calling tea and sugar necessaries of life, 
but the mere calling them so does not make them so in the sense used in taxation. 
What is meant in reference to taxation by the phrase, ‘ necessaries of life,’ is the 
things required for the support of life. The shilling duty on corn amounted to a 
tax, in regard to wheat and the cereals entering into the composition of bread, 
of 2% per cent. on the bread of the poor, and when we hear so much of the hard- 
ship of a 23 per cent. income tax, it cannot be thought an unworthy act to have 
taken off a 24 per cent. tax on corn, which was, in the strictest sense, a tax on the 
necessaries of life. The hon. gentleman considers that the duties on tea and sugar 
_ should be taken off altogether, as being necessaries of life, but that the poor should 
continue to pay the duties on stimulants and tobacco, Such a course of proceed- 
ing would be tantamount to declaring that those of the working men who had no 
taste, or but little taste for stimulants, should pay no taxes, or be but lightly taxed. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than such a doctrine. As the electoral suffrage 
is now settled, the householders of the country have an influential voice in electing . 
those who are to make laws for the country, and if it were made optional for them 
only to be taxed according as they consumed certain luxuries, the effect would be 
that you would have one set of persons empowered to impose taxes, while another 
set of persons would have to pay them. ‘The poorer classes would tax the rich, 
while they themselves would be free from the burden of taxation. A rich inhabitant 
of New York once complained of the course pursued by the people in electing per- 
sons who spent millions of the money of the city without having anything to show 
for it, and added that if honest persons were elected the money would be more 
beneficially expended. ‘The person addressed replied—* What is it tous? It is 
you who pay and not we.’ The same would be the case here if the proposition of 
the hon. member should be adopted, for then a privileged class would be erected, 
and you would lose the only satisfactory check on the mode of imposing taxation. 

“ The adoption of such a proposition would also have a prejudicial effect on 
the capital and resources of the country, to an extent that can scarcely be con- 
ceived, If you are going to destroy all Indirect taxation, where ave ke resources 
to come from to enable you to meet the requisite payments on account of the debt, 
and to provide for the necessary expenditure of the country. It would hardly be 
possible to have a revenue sufficiently elastic to meet the burden of the public 
necessities. The debt would remain, but the sources from which it is paid would 
be exhausted. If the tea and sugar duties are abolished, the result will be that . 
whenever any great demand has to be made on the resources of the country, it must 
be made by Direct taxation, and up to a point so oppressive, as to render it even a 
greater evil to the poorer classes than if they had to pay a certain portion of the 
amount required. If you try to carry direct taxation beyond certain limits, 
capital will make itself wings and fly away.” 


Mr. Lowe’s just and fitting affirmation of the necessity of main- 
taining Indirect taxation as a constant and considerable integer in 
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our ways and means, suggests a reference to the conclusions arrived 
at after long inquiry by the New York Commission under Mr. David 
Wells, regarding the attempts made in the United States to tax the 
capitals composing Personal property—goods, furniture, stock-in- 
trade, flocks, herds, ships, bonds, bills, warrants, securities, and the 
like—in a Direct form. In the most emphatic manner the commis- 
sioners condemn the attempt as futile and mischievous—as leading 
to absolute and grotesque failure, as a resource of revenue—and as 
producing an amount of deceit and false swearing beyond concep- 
tion. Here is one of a host of instances :— 


“A joint committee of the legislature held a session in New York, and 
examined into the manner and mode of the assessment of property in that city. 
They ascertained that only about 16 millions sterling of capital of Personal pro- 
perty was placed upon the assessment of the entire city. The committee inquired 
of those who came before them—and they were gentlemen of great intelligence and 
business capacity, one of them of the firm of Brown, Brothers, and Co.—if they 
thought that one-third of the personal property of New York City was placed on 
the assessment roll. This gentleman said that his acquaintance was limited com- 
pared with some other gentlemen, but he believed he knew persons within his own 
small circle alone owning as much personal property as the whole 16 millions. 
Another witness, Mr. Pierrepoint, of New York, stated that he could name in the 
State thirty men whose aggregate wealth was 40 millions sterling, or 5 millions 
sterling in excess of the official valuation of all the Personal property of the entire 
State.” 


The practical result of the inquiries of the commission, and the 
recommendations which they unanimously and strongly urge is, 
that all attempts to tax directly the capitals representing Personal 
estate be abandoned as futile and demoralising; and that the 
American legislatures adopt at once the English principle of taking 
the rental of houses and occupied buildings as the best unit for 
direct assessment, and as the most certain index to the value of the 
personal estates of the owners or occupiers. It is no small advan- 
tage to have the benefit of such a result in such a quarter at a time 
when we seem likely to have put forward proposals for amending 
our Local taxation by bringing Personal property into the schedules. 

It is impossible to say how far the frauds and chicanery of the 
revenue-system may have helped to degrade American public 
opinion to a point so low that, for one year after another, it has 
been possible for the Tammany Gang to hold the government of 
New York City, and to carry it on with barefaced jobbery and cor- 
ruption—for a small knot of gamblers to convulse the trade of the 
entire Union by the notorious Gold Room “rig” of September, 
1870—or, still further, for Fisk and Gould to keep possession of the 
Krie Railway for a term of years, maintain an opera house and 
ballet out of the proceeds, to issue as many bonds and shares as 
they think proper—and to set at defiance native and foreign 
creditors and shareholders, and all the State Courts into the bargain. 
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If brigandage like this can be carried on as an institution in settled 
societies our functions in this Section are at an end. Political 
economy supposes swift and equal justice, and emphatically the 
condign punishment of swindlers, cheats, and malefactors. If the 
office of the judge fails, still more if the judge himself becomes an 
accomplice with the thief, it is a mockery in such a country to talk 
of material and moral progress. The foundations are gone, the 
whole edifice is rotten, and the catastrophe will in its own time 
come. Coleridge said on a memorable occasion, ‘‘If I was a 
‘clergyman in a Cornish parish where wrecking was practised, I 
“should leave all other topics to take care of themselves, and do 
‘nothing but preach, teach, and punish till wrecking was put a 
“stop to.” How many people are there in the United States who 
will follow a like course against the culprits who have organised 
these robberies—against the judges who aid and abet them—and 
against the vicious institutions which permit such men to be magis- 
trates, to caricature the office, and grow rapidly and complacently 
rich on bribes and beuefactions. 


There is another special topic, and it is the last to be referred 
to. It is a topic, also, upon which it is probable that my views may 
not be those of the more numerous part of my audience, I mean 
the Commercial Treaty of 1860 between France and this country. 
For revenue and other purposes France is now wisely or unwisely 
desirous of altering many of the rates of duty stipulated by that 
treaty, and finds herself in the dilemma of having to negotiate with 
a foreign power on a purely domestic question. England, if so 
minded, can for a year prevent France making fiscal changes, 
rendered necessary to French finance, say the French Government, 
by the effects of the German war. The position is harrassing and 
unnatural, and strongly illustrates the force of one of the objections 
to all commercial treaties, namely, the possibility that under them a 
country may cease to have full control over its own domestic affairs, 
and may be compelled to ask the permission of a foreign power 
before it can settle its own budget. Any trade subject to such 
contingencies is artificial and casual. In April, 1870, the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce sent to Messrs. Dollfus Mieg and Co., 
of Mulhouse, a remarkable reply to inquiries made by them relative 
to the effect of the French Treaty on the Cotton trade. The French 
manufacturers were under the impression that the treaty had con- 
ferred immense benefits on Lancashire, but the Manchester Chamber 
told them a very different story. They said :— 

“ We send you returns, which show how very little the condition of the Cotton 


‘trade from 1860 to 1869 has been ameliorated by any intercourse resulting from 
the French Treaty. Although our Board of Trade returns show a considerable 
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increase in the export of cotton goods to France since 1860, it should be borne in 
mind that the figures include returns of goods and raw cotton in transitu, and, 
unless this be understood, the figures mislead, since we have no return of goods 
carried to France solely for home consumption there.” 


The same result will be found in other large industries. To 
whatever extent the arrangement of 1860 may have enlarged trade 
between France and England, the result is wholly due to the Free 
Trade principle of removing or reducing duties. Supposing this 
removal or reduction to have been adopted, pure and simple, either 
by one or both the countries, every possible advantage would have 
been secured without any treaty at all. In 1860, we could afford to 
reduce our customs’ duties on French wines, brandies, silks, and 
bronzes; and if we had done so without any reference whatever to 
the French Government, and without troubling ourselves to inquire 
whether they proposed to alter eveu a single item in their tariff, 
results the same as, or better than, those which have happened 
under the treaty would have flowed from the simple free trade 
reform. The lessened duties would have led to larger imports 
of French goods, and, as it is pretty certain that the French mer- 
chants would not make us a present of these goods, payment would 
have been made, by fair or contraband means, either to France itself 
' or to some country to which France was in debt. It is the essence 
of free trade that each country shall go on as fast as possible, 
reducing and simplifying its own tariff, without troubling itself 
about the tariff of other States; and for the sufficient reason that 
low duties infallibly bring more imports—that the benefit of foreign 
trade consists in the imports—that is in what we receive, not in 
what we send away—and that on very obvious principles of human 
nature, if we take care of the imports the exports will take care of 
themselves. These are the doctrines of the famous Merchants’ 
Petition of 1820; and these are the principles which governed our 
policy from 1845 to 1860, a period during which our commerce 
underwent rapid expansion, notwithstanding the tardy steps with 
foreign States followed our free trade example. I held this language 
in 1860 when the Treaty was first propounded amidst popular 
applause. I hold it now—and there is no great hazard in the pre- 
diction that, before very long we shall wholly cease to trouble our- 
selves with commercial treaties, and revert to the simple teaching 
of Adam Smith and Thomas Tooke, and to the abundant experience 
which has established its sufficiency and truth. 

I may now conclude this discourse. In this country, of late 
years, we have made real progress towards an exact and clear 
definition of the province and purpose of Kconomic science under 
the conditions of modern life. We have reached and surmounted 
that crucial stage in the history of all new branches of knowledge 
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at which, by general consent, it is confessed that only in pursuance 
of special methods and principles, can certain conclusions, essential 
to human welfare, be ascertained and applied ; and in pursuance of 
this confession, Political Hconomy has become one chapter in that 
great and growing canon of observation and induction, by means of 
which mankind are beginning to understand a little of the wonderful 
universe around them. I say one chapter of the great book, because 
year by year the chapters and divisions multiply, and while more 
accurate knowledge renders every line sharper and plainer, it also 
shows us, with ever-increasing light, how close is the kinship and 
harmony between every part of physical, economical, and moral 
phenomena. The essential difficulty of Hconomic studies is, that 
they stand midway between that which is physical and mathe- 
matical, and therefore rigid and exact; and that which is political 
and moral, and therefore fluctuating and inexact, because influenced 
by human prejudices and passions. The economist investigates 
chiefly the results produced by the universal motives of self-interest, 
by the desire of mankind to avoid labour and pain, and enjoy ease 
and comfort; and this is his sure scientific platform. But self- 
interest, unlike gravitation, or chemical properties, is not a constant 
quantity. Itis always present, but not in the same force; it points. 
always towards one direction, but not necessarily in a straight line. 
The economist, therefore, has to correct his chart much as the sailor 
corrects his compass. Both observers are certain that the chief 
indicator upon which they rely cannot be wrong, but. in the use 
of it safety or destruction will depend, on the accurate or careless 
way in which the deviations it is subject to are allowed for; and 
nothing but proof and experiment can justify confidence in the 
calculated corrections. 

It is one of our advantages in this Island that we are not likely 
to undervalue the national and individual strength conferred by a 
sound economical condition. Nationally it means industry and 
intelligence, placed under the fittest conditions for the production 
and distribution of wealth—it means a State wise enough to take as 
few taxes as possible, and those few with the least detriment to its 
subjects—and it means a public fortune ample for every purpose 
of national independence, generosity, and honour; and for the 
encouragement of all pursuits which add to the dignity, brightness, 
and usefulness of human life. Individually, it means the avoidance 
of poverty and parsimony, and scope and occasion for the blossom- 
ing of the robust virtues which find their sustenance in truth, 
simplicity, and freedom. As education overtakes the ignorant 
classes, this process of appreciation will act with a vast force, and 
will produce like results. We already witness some first fruits 
of these results in the quickness and decision with which the public 
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mind apprehends and disposes of new events and questions, sepa- 
rates the shadowy from the real, the departed and dead past from 
the living and moving present. 

We have also in this country two other advantages: first 
because we have thoroughly and for ever cast aside all notions 
of protected classes and protected trades. We are prepared to deal 
with facts in their naked form, and free from artificial disguise, and 
to sink or swim as free competition, and intercourse with all the world 
may determine. And, second, we keep alive with sacred care the 
precious instinct of our forefathers in favour of equal laws, admi- 
nistered with a vigour and justice which compels high and low to 
obey and fear them. So long as this public polity prevails among 
us, we cannot depart far from a sound economical condition. The 
classical communities fell to pieces, because, with them, labour was 
neither free nor honourable; the modern communities will live and 
flourish in the degree in which the working classes know and feel 
that the State throws open to its humblest subject, without let or 
hindrance, the path to every distinction, and the chances of every 
prize. 

It is a misuse of words, therefore, to describe England as an Old 
country. A country is not old by reason of lapse of time, but by 
the decay of courage, intelligence, and virtue. The origin of our 
institutions may reach back into early centuries, but if the spirit 
and energy of them live, they will see the end of many experiments 
more recent and boastful; and it is because in this country the only 
traces of age are the wisdom, the patience, and the resources which 
experience alone can give, that we look with confidence to a future 
time when the noble inheritance of knowledge and freedom, held by 
ourselves, will have grown into a yet fairer and more commanding 
State; and the masculine tongue of Shakespeare, Newton, and 
Adam Smith, be the classical language of every race, from whom 
the world receives laws and enlightenment. 
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I.—Pauperism and Politics 


I.—Pauperism and Politics. 


From the Birmingham Daily Post :— 


“Though there may seem little connection between the preva- 
lence of pauperism and the distribution of Parliamentary seats, 
we find on examining the returns of the Poor Law Board, that a 
comparison of the two subjects brings to light some exceedingly 
interesting information. For poor law purposes, Hngland is 
divided into ten divisions, the eleventh being assigned to Wales. 
The metropolitan district forms one. Then follows the south- 
eastern, which comprises Sussex, Hants, Berks, and the parts of 
Surrey and Kent not reckoned in the metropolis. Next comes the 
south midland, including the counties of Herts, Bucks, Oxford, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, Cambridge, and the part of 
Middlesex not in the metropolis. The fourth district is the eastern, 
containing Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. The south-western, which 
forms the fifth, is composed of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and 
Somerset. In the sixth, or west midland, are Gloucester, Hereford, 
Salop, Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. The north midland 
includes Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. The 
eighth, or north-western, is made up of Cheshire and Lancashire. 
Yorkshire alone forms the ninth district. The tenth, or northern, 
comprises Cumberland, Durham, Northumberland, and Westmor- 
land. The latest return of the Board, giving the figures as they 
appeared at the end of July last, showed that in the whole country, 
including Wales, though of course excluding Ireland and Scotland, 
the population was 22,704,000, and the number of paupers 
906,205 which would be in the proportion of 1 pauper to every 25 
people ; or, in other words, 4 per cent. of pauperism to population. 
When, however, the country is dissected into parts, in the order 
above stated, this general proportion is found to be made up of very 
dissimilar elements, the pressure of pauperism being much heavier in 
the southern than the northern counties. About midway between 
the two stands London, where, in the 3,252,000 of population, there 
is I pauper to each 27 of people, the ratio being somewhat lower 
than is shown by the country generally. As we shall have no 
occasion for referring again to the metropolis, we may here observe 
that, as it sends twenty-three members to Parliament, the represen- 
tation is in the proportion of one representative to 141,391 persons. 
As the ratio throughout Hngland is one member to 43,158 of popu- 
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lation, London does not appear to possess more than a third of its 
proper share, if population be taken as a guide. ‘This is a point 
which we are not going to discuss, for it will be seen presently that 
our object is to consider a very different matter. 

‘If the reader bears in mind the counties which are comprised 
in the various poor law districts, he will recognise in the tables we 
are now about to give results which are deserving of serious atten- 
tion. The following shows the population and pauperism in the 
four southern divisions :— 





























Dideiet: + Botan, |, sAiRDO MaR 
South-Hasterm ....ss....0.s000 2,166,000 98,681 22 
South Midland: cash sete 1,442,000 76,016 19 
PESSL ON Risiensheiavaianontete te 1,218,000 45,446 | 17 
South W stort <.,..i.55.0s0000--- 1,880,000 108,571 17 

TOpal eo Winebieena: 6,706,000 358,714 | 19 





“We will give the same particulars as to the five midland and 
northern districts. They are as follow :— 











District. Population. Paupers. 2 Pee ee 
West: Nid lari Geka csetocs 2,720,000 100,979 ay 
North Midland Be CF 1,407,000 53,054 27 
North-Western ..cccccssesseeanecs 3,383,000 86,652, 40 
NMGGSHS 98h academe 1,395,000 67,162 36 
INGPUMGRTLS . biaiy <aoeanaantannrtre 1,414,000 49,298 29 





Gt hte ee 11,319,000 287,748 32 





“We see by these figures that eleven millions of population 
in the northern part of England produce almost exactly the same 
number of paupers as are produced by less than seven millions in 
the southern part; or, to put the fact in another form, that 
pauperism in the north is only 3 per cent. to population, while in 
the south it 1s 5 per cent. If more discrimination were made between 
the manufacturing and the agricultural population in the two midland 
districts, the difference would be far greater, but the actual grouping 
of the official return is sufficient to show that the inhabitants of the 
southern counties possess among them an excessive proportion of 
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the pauperised class. The natural conclusion from this circumstance 
is that the northern population, being the more independent and 
self-supporting, is the best qualified for the exercise of political 
power. We will next show how the two parts of the country com- 
pare in this respect. 

“ The following table gives the number of members of Parlia- 
ment returned, with the proportion of members to population, in 
the southern group of districts :— 














Number Population to each 
District. of Members of Member 
Parliament. of Parliament. 

South-Eastern ............ 61 35,500 
South Midland ............ 46 31,300 
BU ABUCPINN 2 ahec.n5o.c4en ce Sdon x 29 42,000 
South-Western ............ 69 B5200 
OCA 2A nee. 205 3235700 





“Tn the northern group the numbers are as follow :— , 








Number Population to each 
District. of Members of Member 
Parliament. of Parliament. 

West Midland ..... Pefacs 72, 38,000 
North Midland ............ 40 35,200 
North-Western ............ 47 48,600 
YVOrRSWivre-?, cei cngen 42 57,000 
INGEGHERD. «ox. ceassccasetsotow 34 41,600 
EDOUBI ica ceo 231 49,000 





“Tt thus appears that, in respect to political influence, the 
southern counties are about as much in excess of the northern ag 
they are in the generation of pauperism. While, in the latter, 
upwards of eleven millions of people send only 231 members to 
Parliament, in the former 205 representatives are sent by less than 
seven millions. When next the distribution of seats comes under 
legislative consideration, this distinction will surely attract notice. 
Without assuming that representation should be strictly apportioned 
to population, we regard the hard working people of the north as 
having an unquestionable grievance when they see themselves so 
much out-voted by the pauperised counties of the south. We are 
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also of opinion that the interests of the nation demand a fairer 
adjustment, for it may be taken as a sound rule that people who do 
best for themselves are the most competent to say what is good for 
the community. We do not stay to inquire how the relations of 
party would be affected by the application of a more just rule of 
distribution. That is a question for professional politicians. Look- 
ing to the illustration which the above figures give of the social 
condition of the two divisions, we simply say that the northern is 
entitled to at least a full share of authority in the councils of the 
State. If we have not already furnished matter enough to support 
this proposition, an additional argument may be found in the pro- 
gress which pauperism is making at the present time. Excluding 
London and Wales—which together show a decrease of 8,436—there 
was in July last, as compared with July, 1870, a diminution in the 
number of paupers of 14,197; the total number being about equal 
in each. The northern group of districts gave 11,089 of this 
decrease, and the southern group only 3,108. If pauperism is to be 
gradually rooted out, and its expulsion is to continue at the rate 
here exhibited, the northern counties will have become pauper-free 
when those of the south have not shaken off more than a fourth part 
of their burden. Were we to continue the subject by proceeding to 
inquire what are the reasons which create this distinction, we 
should, no doubt find that the principal cause was in the difference 
between the respective methods of remunerating labour. The 
artisan of the manufacturing districts is paid at a rate which enables 
him to make provision against sickness and infirmity, while the 
agricultural labourer earns only sufficient for his maintenance from 
day to day. The former, therefore, if careful and frugal, can keep 
himself free from the necessity of having recourse to parochial relief, 
while the latter necessarily falls on the parish whenever he is dis- 
abled from work. Some influence is also due to the superiority of 
practical training which a man acquires by engaging in manufac- 
turing industry, as compared with one whose pursuit is simply dull 
labour. We are, however, less concerned with the explanation than 
with the fact. So long as we observe, from whatever cause, that 
the northern population holds the higher social position, we cannot 
but regard it as an injustice that the people of the south should 
enjoy a predominance of political authority.” 


Il.—Decline of Small Factories. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


“ While it is encouraging to contemplate the well-sustained extension of our 
manufacturing industry, there is one phase of the development which some econo- 
mists, at least, may not regard with unmixed pleasure. Recent statistics of the 
textile trades of the United Kingdom, their machinery, and their labour, clearly 
reveal a tendency towards the extinction of small factories and the creation of large 
ones. Capitalists appear to be fewer, and operatives are certainly more numerous 
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than they were nine years ago. If the Government returns show anything they 
show this. It is fortunate, under the extraordinary circumstances which imme- 
diately supervened, that just before Lancashire felt the hard grip of the cotton 
famine we had a trustworthy account, prepared under the immediate care of the 
Factory Inspectors, detailing the number of mills employed in spinning and weaving 
cotton, wool, worsted, flax, and silk throughout the kingdom. This return was for 
1861; the two following years were the severest of Lancashire’s great trial. In 
the dearth of her great staple, other fibres strove to supply the void, and the manu- 
factures of wool, worsted, and linen were enormously stimulated. Since that time 
the cotton trade has completely retrieved its position, as the statistics for 1870 
prove ; and at the present moment the Palatinate is probably spinning and weaving 
more actively than ever. A few figures will suffice to show that manufacturing 
establishments are becoming larger, and the number of operatives in relation to 
employers is showing higher proportions. Three exponents—the number of mills, 
the amount of motive power (measured in units of horse-power), and the number 
of factory operatives in the cotton, wool, worsted, flax, and silk mills—are our 
witnesses to the truth :— 

















Cotton Mills. Steam and Water Power.| Operatives Employed. 
OY Eee vaen cov aes 2,887 294,000 451,600 
a eae 2,483 309,000 480,000 


Here there is a decrease between 1870 and 1861 of 404 factories, or 14. per cent.; 
while the motive power has increased by 15,000, or 5 per cent. The average 
number of hands per mill in 1861 was 156, in 1870 it was 181, or more by 25 
hands to a factory. 

















Woollen Mills. Steam and Water Power. | Operatives Employed. 
1 fo 21 | Race an ae 1,679 36,400 87,000 
OMe a Nich ae 1,829 62,300 125,000 





The woollen, worsted, and flax mills have increased, but not so greatly as the 
mechanical and human power at their disposal. The woollen mills have increased 
by 150, or 9 per cent.; the motive power by 25,900, or 71 per cent. In 1861 
these mills on the average employed 52 persons each; in 1870 the average was 
raised to 68 each, or 16 hands more. 





























Worsted Mills. Steam and Water Power.| Operatives Employed. 
TSG eos ae 532 28,200 86,000 
GAO ee. ccae teas. 630 51,000 £09,600 


The increase of the worsted mills is 98, or 19 per cent.; while the growth of the 
motive power is 22,800, or 80 per cent. The average number of operatives to a 
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mill in the first-named year was 162, and in 1870 it was 174, or 12 hands 
more -— ‘ 


Flax Mills. Steam and Water Power. | Operatives Employed. 














POOL Ae ee 399 36,000 87,400 
Orin tens Paseo? 500 57,000 124,800 


The flax mills have increased by 25 per cent., but the motive power has increased 
in far higher proportion. The horse power by which they are driven is now 21,000 
above that of 1861, or 58 per cent. The average number of persons employed in 
the mills in 1861 was 219, and in 1870 we find the average to be 249, or 30 
operatives more to each mill :— 




















Silk Mill. Steam and Water Power.| Operatives Employed. 
SGU edie aes) way 7,000 =< § 2480 
fae Osean trtctancace 696 | 8,600 48,120 
| 





The tendency to larger establishments is also manifest here, though feebly. That 
it should be feeble is not surprising, when it is remembered how Coventry and 
Macclesfield suffered from the French Commercial Treaty of 1860. A few years 
before that compact, the silk industry employed upwards of 56,000 operatives. 
With a decline in the number of mills as against 1861, there is an absolute increase 
of motive power. In that yeur the average number of hands to a mill was 68 ; 
in 1870 it was 70. With a considerable falling off in the number of persons 
employed, there is a slight increase of their ratio to the mills. 

« We have not forgotten that many manufacturing establishments are conducted 
as joint-stock or limited companies. In those cases the master is represented in 
a corporate capacity. Two or three mills are co-operative undertakings. In these 
respects the accumulation of capital in manufacturing enterprise differs widely from 
the accumulation of land by individual owners.” 


IIl.— New German Gold Currency and International Coinage. 


THe following letter from Mr. Frederick Hendriks, appeared in a 
recent number of the Hceonomist :-— 


“A few memoranda on the present position of this question in North Germany 
may not perhaps be deemed out of place in the pages of your journal. 

“Tt appears that, on the 13th June last, a committee of twenty-three deputies of 
the Reichstag presented to Prince Bismarck, as Chancellor of the Empire, a series 
of propositions, with the view of guiding the deliberations of the Parliamentary 
Session now assembled. They recommended— : 

“1. Asingle monetary system for the German Empire, upon the basis of a single 
gold standard. 
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“2. To attain this end, a transition period to be fixed, during which the gold 
coin, to be coined upon the basis of the plan finally adopted, shall be issued in 
sufficient quantity, and admitted as a means of discharging debts in a ee manner, 
in a fixed proportion to silver coins. 

“3. It is anticipated that the admission of the gold coins referred to, upon a rate 
of exchange, comparatively with the silver coins, to be fixed by the Federal Council 
of the Empire, and which shall not be reduced thereafter for the payments to be 
made to the empire or to particular States, may, having special regard to the 
existing economical condition to which such a monetary legislation will be applicable, 
prove very useful in shortening the temporary rule of the double standard, or even 
in dispensing with it altogether. 

«4. The definitively adopted new gold coins to be divided decimally. 

“The bill which it has finally been decided to submit to the Reichstag, provides 
for a gold standard and for a decimal subdivision—two highly important steps in 
the promotion of international coinage. Besides this, the proposed gold coins for 
Germany bear an easily calculable ratio of weight in the metrical code. The 
30-mark piece, as proposed, is to contain syrd of a kilogram of pure gold, the 
20-mark piece y5%5.5, and the 15-mark piece ;g,th part of a kilogram, so that 
the exact intrinsic value of any amount of such coins, as expressed in their weight 
of pure gold, can be easily ascertained by simple recollection of the ratio to the 
kilogram. 

“The relations in which the intrinsic values of the proposed new coins will stand 
to the coins of the leading commercial nations, can only be understood by placing 
together a complete set of calculations, which shall embrace the whole facts. The 
annexed table has been arranged with the view of accomplishing that object :— 


Comparative Table of the Weights, and of the Intrinsic Values in PURE 
Go.p, of the English, French, American, and German Gold Coins. 














| Pure Gold Standard Gross, or Standard, 
Denomination of Coin. Contents of each : Weight 
Coin. Fineness. of each Coin. 
Grams. # Fen 
Proposed 30-mark piece : : ; 
of German Empire .... 107527 200 he ha: 
German gold crown. ............ 10°0000 900 5S Op Bi 
Half-eagle or 5-dollar piece 7°5232 ‘900 8°3590 
SOCETCUGIE SFE ibs ones T3222 ‘9162 7°9882 
25-franc piece (proposed) .... 7°2581 ‘900 8°0645 
Proposed 20-mark piece .... 9°1685 "900 7°9650 
BOPTEGNO PICCS we secceciyucte beac 5°8065 "900 6°4516 
Proposed 15-mark pvece .... pai. ‘900 SOW ew: 
Half German gold crown .... 5°0000 “900 5°5556 
LL ANf-SOVELENGM — oesesscsnserereerees 3°6612 "9163 3°9941 
EGGAUAME PRCCO ied... iv-ncecasis-c 2°9032 "900 prepare as 
RO Ae COMER va. tratneis ten nie sansa! 1°5047 ‘900 1°6718 
RAWAING PEOCE onc sc concn scrttceens I°4516 900 16129 
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Value of Pure Gold Contents of each Coin. 














: In _ | In German Pe 
eager weet 2 i ee In Gold | In Half- | American wee ‘ine 
o the P tion 
Satin TROY! be BACB el OM rl a cicero 
Dollars. 153 to 1. 
£ a 5 Thalr. Gros. 
mike Sasiali a eat 1:4685 | 37-0374 1:4293 | 71465 | 10 - 
of German Empire .... 
German gold crown. ............ 1'3657 | 34°4444 | 1°3292 | 6°6460 9 9 
Half-eagle or 5-dollar piece | 1°0274 | 25-9628 | 1°0000 | 5°0000 6 298 
Savencigt: Solis. ceten spent ees 1:0000 | 25°2213 | 0°9733 | 4°8665 6 243 
25-franc piece (proposed) ....| 0°9912 | 25°0000 | 0°9648 | 4°8240 6. *224 
Proposed 20-mark piece ....| 0°97990 | 24°6917 | 0°9528 | 4°7640 6° “30 
20-frane piece ......seeee ,.+..{ 0°7930 | 200000 | 0°7718 | 3°8590 i ee 
Proposed 15-mark piece ....| 0°7342 | 18°5187 | 0°7146 | 3°5730 . - 
Half German gold crown ....| 0°6828 | 17°2222 | 0°6646 | 3°3230 A Tor 
LLAF-SOUET EIGN .vsdeseccessesevees 0°5000 | 12°6106 | 0°4867 | 2°4835 3 12g 
TOstHAMC PIOCO psa ioos aioe arenes: 0°3965 | 10°0000 | 0°3859 | 1°9295 a4 2% 
HONG COU ate... suearitnscarcnssien: 0°2055 | 5°1926 | 0°2000 | 1:0000 eer ee? 
GATONC DICCO. Sears csermcressiyccus 0°1982 | 5:0000 | 0°1929 | 0°9645 i oF 








*« The table shows that the true values of the proposed German gold coins are 
as follow, in English and French money respectively :— 


£ £8 Mi ATE Ie. 
30-mark piece ..........-.000 1°4685, say about 1 9 4 or 37 4 
20 RS eRe 0°9790, . SAD 7 ix PA OGL 
1; sD, chet ueeee OSA 2, . —14 84,, 18 52 


* The existence of such fractional differences between the proposed coins and the 
coins of England, France, &c., is a most unfortunate feature in the scheme. The 
zo.mark piece, as a coin of convenient size, will, in all likelihood, be the leading 
coin of circulation. It cannot yet be known if, in the common usage of the future, 
sums in German coin will continue to be expressed in thalers, of which 62rds will 
go to the 20-mark piece, or whether they will be expressed in marks. If expressed 
in thalers, divisions by 6Zrds will be necessarily employed, and these will present 
difficulty in calculating the equivalent gold coin of the country. If expressed in 
marks there will not be the same difficulty. But there the ease and convenience 
stop, for without the aid of some such table as is above given, the conversion of 
new German currency into corresponding English, French, or American coinage 
will be found tedious and confusing in any international comparisons or exchanges. 

“ Taken as a whole, the new German measure may be pronounced a movement 
in some respects in advance, but in others retrograde. This is the more to be 
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regretted, as it will entail, with certainty, the necessity of an adjustment to a more 
international and simple relation of the coins of the German Empire to those of 
other continental nations, at some future date, when the change will be attended 
with more inconvenience than were it accomplished boldly and at once. Far better 
would it be for the Reichstag to adopt the principles of the Paris Monetary Con- 
vention of December, 1865, as have been attempted by Austria and Hungary. The 
powerful influence of Prince Bismarck might well have been exerted in that direc- 
tion. The 20-mark assimilated with the 10 Austrian florin piece, the 25 peseta of 
Spain, the proposed 25-frane piece of France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Greece, would give one common homogeneous current coin from Calais to Brindisi, 
and would ultimately lead both England and the United States to enter such a 
monetary union. It would realise at least a part of the aspirations of a generous 
German prince of the olden empire. The Ldinburgh Review, in an admirable 
article on international coinage, in October, 1866, thus translated his words :— 


Had all men but a single creed, 

Faithful to God and just in deed, 

One weight, one measure, coin, and gold, 
°T'were better for all an hundred fold. 


** Let us hope that some of our German friends are not rejecting this lesson, and 
contemplating what has been referred to in certain English newspapers as probable 
to happen, and, in their anti-international-phobia, even desirable—namely, to look 
upon the 20-mark piece and the English sovereign as capable of mutual interchange 
without compensation or tariff. True, we Britons are simple enough to allow our 
poor sovereign to be treated as 25 francs only in numberless transactions. But 


then the difference here is only 22544, centimes per pound sterling against us. That 


we can, and do, swallow as a trifle only ; but it would trouble our deglutition if 
we found in hotel bills, railway fares, &c., in Germany, to say nothing of in loans, 
and in railway and other commercial and State obligations, our sovereign estimated 
as equal to zo marks only, worth, as it would be in intrinsic value, §d., or 


69 centimes, more than that German coin.” 


Postscript, lst December, 1871.—The German Coinage Bill has undergone 
important amendments before finally passing through the Imperial Parliament. 
The pieces of 30 marks and 15 marks have been entirely eliminated from the 
original measure proposed by the Government. The 20-mark piece has been 
retained, and a 1o-mark piece introduced. The ro-mark piece is equal to 0°4895 
of a pound sterling, or 9s. 93d. very nearly. 279 of the 1o-mark pieces will 
contain exactly 1 kilogram of pure gold, so that each coin will weigh 554, part of 
a kilogram of gold nine-tenths fine. The tenth part, or 1 gold mark, is to be sub- 
divided into 100 pfennigs. The further coinage of large silver coins, 7.e., of the 
full value silver thalers, is prohibited; and by Article 6 of the new law, it is con- 
templated that another law will by and bye be passed for the withdrawal of these 
large silver coins, which will complete the adoption of gold as the sole legal 
standard in the German Empire. Until such time, and as a transition measure, the 
double standard, or alternative use of gold or silver at the debtor’s opticn, is intro- 
duced for all payments which, by existing law, are made in silver money of thaler 
currency, of South German currency, or of Lubeck or Hamburg customary cur- 
rency. The weights and values of the new coins and of the decimal subdivisions 
or gold equivalents of the minor coins, may be usefully epitomised as follows :— 





DA ap 
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Gross or 
Denomination of Coin and Subdivisions. Pure Gold Contents. mee bya “ 
Nine-Tenths Fine. 
Grams. Grams. 
20-MARK PIECE, or 2,000 pfennigs .... 7°168459 4°964954 
10 “ 1,000 ‘5 ae 3°584229 3°982477 
1 mark, or 100 pfennigs bite ete 358423 °398248 
s5th mark, Of TOscgE TRS Anat 035842 "039825 
“1 th x LAD CRN eer eases °003584: "003982 




















Value of Pure Gold, contents of each Coin. 
Feri . Tn Pounds Tn nearest In 
Denomination of Coin and n ag: 8 Shillings, Pence,} @ola Francs = 
Subdivisions. Sterling | and Fractions of American 
d of a Gold 
= Penny, omitting | France, Italy, 5 
Decimals. Decimals. &e. Dollars. 
nS 8. d. frs. @. $ 
20-MARK PIECE, or 2,000 pfennigs| o'9790 | 19 7 24 ‘6917 | 4°7640 
10 és 1,000 o 0°4895 oe oe 12 °3458 | 2°3820 
1 mark, or 100 pfennigs ............ 0°0489 — 113 I 2346 | 0°2382 
ssth mark, OF TO, wittepsaven 0°0049 = Ad ~ 1235 | 0°0238 
sipth =Ca, L PSCWMIG  srgayosds-as 0°0005 re | — ‘0123 | 0°0024 
hs = 


IV.— Consumption of Cotton, 1867-71. 


Extract from the trade circular of Messrs. 


Forwood, 4th November :— 


Leech, Harrison, and 


“ M. Otto Triimpler, of Zurich, has just published his customary statistical 
statement of the movements in cotton in Europe during the season ending 30th 
September, from which we compile the following table, in thousands of bales :— 








Stock Importation. Stock 
in Ports - Total at Close 
of Other | Supply. of 
Kurope. Bmorscan, Kinds. Last Year. 








1866-67 | 1,143 | 1,495 | 2,601 | 5,239 | 1,092 
°67-68 | 1,092 1,572 2,554 5,218 614 
*68-69| 614 | 1,362 | 3,110 | 5,086 | 683 
*69-70| 583 | 2,084 | 2,479 5,146 759 
"70-71| 759 | 2,887 | 2,388 | 6,029 | 760 





Consumption. 


England. | Continent. 


2,414 | 1,733 
2,822 13932 
2507 |) 2,076 
2,700 | 5,027 


3,222.) 2,046 
4 





Total 
Europe. 





4,147 
4,604 
4,503 
4,387 
5,268 


4 


ean errr eS SS SS CS 


“The importation of cotton into Europe is stated as follows during the past 


two seasons, in thousands of bales :— 
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American. Indian. Brazil. Egypt. | Other Kinds.} Total. 
1869-70 ........ 2,084 1,419 532 226 302 4,563 
POM  hiic8 2,887 1,208 564: 330 286 55270 
Increase ........ 803 — 32 104 _ 404 
Decrease ........ ~ 216 os et 16 — 
Consumption of Great Britain. 
1866-67 ........ 2,414,000 bales, being at the rate of 46,423 bales weekly. 
co) 2 eee 2,822,000 P 54,269 7 
16369" a. 2,587,000 2 49,750 Fd 
S970 “oo... 2,760,000 ‘ 53,077 ‘ 
"70-171 ........ 8,222,000 4 61,961 e 
Consumption of the Continent. 
1866-67 ........ 1,733,000 bales, being at the rate of 33,327 bales weekly. 
67-68 ........ 1,782,000 a 345270 FS 
68-69 ooo. 1,916,000 . 36,846 2 
I= 0. aess 1,627,000 5 31,288 Ps 
a7 kn! eee 2,046,000 55 395327 ~ 


* The statistical circular of M. Otto Trimpler, has this year attracted more 
than usual attention, owing to the boldness with which he asserts that our 
European cotton spinners held on the 80th September last, an increased stock over 
their usual supply of 500,000 bales. Starting upon this hypothesis, which we have 
no doubt he adopted after the most careful inquiry, he proceeds to show that we 
only require an American crop of 2,767,000 bales to provide for all our require- 
ments up to the 30th September next, leaving a stock on hand on that date as 
large as what was held on the 30th September, 1870. It will be seen at once that 
this argument rests entirely upon the assumption that the figures he has accepted 
as the increased stock held by the trade are correct; for, in the first place, they 
prove that the consumption last year was smaller than has been generally supposed ; 
therefore, that our requirements will probably be less in the future, and that the 
surplus stock we carry over to meet them will be larger than has been anticipated. 
We think M. Triimpler has, been misled as to the extent of spinners’ stocks. 
There is no doubt that large supplies were held by many large and wealthy spinners 
both in this country and on the continent, and these are the very men to whom 
probably inquiries would be addressed ; but we think, in regard to this question, 
they do not fairly represent the general trade, and that very heavy stocks on the 
date named were by no means the rule. M. Triimpler writes us in regard to the 
adverse criticism that has been passed upon this part of his circular :—*‘ My hypo- 
thesis of 500,000 bales extra stock in spinners’ hands in Kurope is variously com- 
mented on. Speculators think it exaggerated, while the largest spinners in France, 
Germany, and here, say it is under the mark.’ M. Triimpler states the increase in 
spinners’ stocks of raw cotton at 225,000 bales in England, and 275,000 bales on 
the Continent. This would reduce the actual average hibegs consumption of 
Great Britain last season to 58,000 bales of 386 lbs. 

“The returns of Messrs. Redgrave and Baker, Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Factories, present us, for the first time, in the annals of the cotton trade, an 
accurate return of the cotton spindle power of this country, and also of the average 
number of spindles standing idle. Upon the data thus given we find that, adopt- 
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ing the quantity usually taken as the average consumption per spindle, the 
consumption of this country during the period taken by M. Triimpler, would be 
62,219 bales of 386 lbs. The quantity of cotton actually taken by the trade was 
61,961 bales of 386 lbs. We believe, as we stated last month, that owing to the 
large demand for fine yarns, the consumption per spindle has perhaps fallen rather 
short of 35°2 lbs., and that the weekly consumption in consequence has probably 
not exceeded 60,000 bales per week,* and this would leave a stock in the hands of 
spinners of about 200,000 bales, or about 100,000 bales above their average hold- 
ing; the estimate corresponds with the result of our inquiries in Manchester. Then 
as regards the continent of Europe, consumers took from the ports during the 
past season 2,046,000 bales; in 1868-69, the year preceding the war, their takings 
were 1,916,c0o bales. Since this period there has, we know, been a large increase 
of spinning machinery. M. Triimpler says, though spinners took 2,046,000 bales, 
they only consumed 1,771,000 bales, owing to the interruption caused by the war 
between France and Prussia. We think here again he has adopted too low an 
estimate. The war certainly did interfere for some six or seven weeks with cotton 
spinning in the north of France, but, with this exception, the continental spinners 
have been as busy as they could be, and certainly consumed very much more cotton 
than in the year ending 30th September, 1870, during the last four months of which 
trade on the continent was completely paralysed, as within this period we witnessed 
not only the outbreak of the war, but its culmination in the battle of Sedan, which 
was fought on the 2nd of September, and the investment of Paris, which took place 
on the 21st September. Yet, notwithstanding the disorganisation of trade which 
ensued, the consumption of cotton on the continent for the year ending 30th 
September, 1870, was 1,627,000 bales. 
#* * * * * * %* 


“ We form the following estimate of consumption and supply for the season we 
have just entered upon, adopting the figures of M. Triimpler with the foregoing 
exceptions, but adding thereto the increase in the quantity at sea from India, which 
we think forms part of the surplus we carry over from last year’s growth :— 














Thousands 
of Bales. 
Consumption of England and the Continent, 101,000 bales gine 
POR RDO occ ,8 aha ead n.c, dane Beaneaaha yhitosnonsigsi yeasts 5925 
DRS ONE CRA LD rise’ Sut sch sehen ihren ee nae eat Res AS a ee ERS 1,000 
Exported from America to the Baltic, Spain, and Mexico... 224 
— 6,476,000 
Increase of stocks at the United States ports, lst September 45 
Increased quantity held by European spinners .............0+ 250 
ATHOVICHED SPLEHOKS 4:2, 502 wah conbaanstevieraerer ake Nem r meeee 80 
To receive from India, Brazils, &c., on the average of the . 
POGUE WO VCALS” .cccoconseeatsunteo teaser ceteaateeas eet aaaNe ateyner er aioe 4943 
Increase in Hast India at sea, lst October .............seseeeeeees 2.43 
3,049,000 
Deficiency ise ba eee 3,4-27,000 





“ We therefore require an American crop of 3,427,000 bales to keep our 
spindles going, and to leave us with a stock at the port on the 30th September 
next equal to those held on that day this year. We doubt if the estimate of con- 
sumption which we have given will be realised if the price of middling Orleans 
goes over rod. per Ib.; and we may, therefore, take it that unless the American 
crop promises to fall short of 3,500,000 bales we are not warranted in expecting 
any material enhancement over to-day’s values. We have every prospect of an 


* On this estimate the weekly consumption is a little over 23,000,000 lbs. 
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average yield in India and in the Brazils; and, on the other hand, the prospects of 
consumption are good, as the trade of this country was never larger and more 
prosperous than at present, and with plenty of work and good wages, the increased 
cost of bread will not have the effect of diminishing the demand for clothing; our 
leading foreign markets hold fair supplies of cotton goods, but there is so far no glut 
at any point, and the accumulation of stocks in Calcutta and China is due more 
to the difficulty of transport to the interior, owing to the floods in Bengal and 
Northern China, than to any over supply in the inland districts. 


* * % %* % % % 
“The figures we have given as the probable consumption of cotton in this 
country and on the continent must not be taken as the consumptive power, as, since 
the returns of Messrs. Redgrave and Baker were collected, there has been a very 
large increase in the number of spindles and looms set in motion in this country, 
and a similar increase has taken place on the continent.” 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—QvUARTER ENDED JUNE, 1871. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—QvartTEeR ENDED SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriages, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1871-65, and in the QuartERS of those Years. 


Calendar YBARS, 1871-65 :—Numbers. 














MGA ER Ge xceaaee i fit 70. 69, 68. "GT. 66. "6D, 
Marriages No. — 181,482 | 176,970 | 176,962 | 179,154 187,776 | 185,474 
Births........,, | — | 792,129| 773,381] 786,858] 768,349 | 753,870 | 748,069 
Deaths .... ,, ee 515,544 | 494,828 | 480,622 | 471,073 | 500,689 | 490,909 





QuaARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 


(1.) Marriages :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 9 70, 69. 68, 67. 66. 65. 

last day of |-—— !-- ) erp ar im ecm |——_— 
March........ No.| 36,229 | 86,506 | 37,752 | 36,696 | 36,441 | 37,579 | 36,807 
Tune asc » | 48,652 | 46,491 | 48,202 | 45,364 | 45,589 | 48,577 | 45,827 
September ,, — 43,909 | 43,978 | 48,509 | 44,086 | 46,257 | 45,852 





December _,, — 54,576 | 52,038 | 51,393 | 53,088 | 55,363 | 56,988 


(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 71. "70, "69, 68. 67, 66. 65. 
last day of |] |__| —_— }_r_|_—|qcr 
March........No.| 209,787 | 206,441 | 203,775 | 198,584 | 194,763 | 196,753 | 194,130 
TUN ax,,: », | 200,877 | 208,484 | 188,618 | 202,839 | 199,660 | 192,437 | 192.988 
September ,, | 192,986 | 192,178 | 190,394 | 192,583 | 190,782 | 179,086 | 181,941 


December _,, — | 190,026 | 190,594 | 192,852 | 183,144 | 185,594 |179,010 











(III.) Deatus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended “71, "70, 69. 68. 67, 66. 65 
last day of el PE be ePtanean Ph cncte N oe WE 


March........ No.| 188,603 | 143,991 | 133,096 | 119,676 | 184,008 | 138,136 | 140,410 
June ........ »» | 120,870 | 121,246 | 118,947 | 110,010 | 112,355 | 128,551 | 115,892 
September ,, | 121,236 | 124,258 | 114,644 | 130,482 | 108,513 | 116,650 | 113,362 


December _,, — | 126,049 | 128,141 | 120,454 |116,197 | 117,352 | 121,245 
EE Se eT eee nS Se soy sutssnsnenescneeneee 
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Annual Rates of Marriages, Brrtus, and Deatus, per 1,000 PERsons 
Lrvine in the Years 1871-65, and the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YBARS, 1871-65:—General Ratios. 





WaeRees ic ike ee at We: 69, "6g: | er. | *aG.” If 6B, 











Estmtd. Popln. 
of England : 
in thousands ‘| 22,760 — {22,457 122,166 | 21,882 | 21,608 | 24,343 | 21,085 
in middle of 
each Year... | 














“<3 TO°7 16°2 16:0 16°2 16°6 LEC. AEG 








Persons Mar- \ 


EO een ee 
DUPRE, oko oc cskieanes —_— eae) $5°3 34°9 36°0 35°6 3°38 35°5 














Deathia.........::4.... — 2296 23°0 22°3 22°0 21°8 23°5 23°3 














QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1871-65. 
(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 





Mean 



















































































Qrs. ended acc 61-70. "70. 69. "68. "OT, 66. 65. 
last day of 2 ee 2) = ee et 
EMEP OID. 2, Sisco =. 12°9 13°9 13°3 13°93 13°5 13° 7 14°3 14°2 
COG 7s scceecrees Loe et 16°9 16°7 15:7 16°7 17°0 18°3 17°4 
September ........ -— 1672) (Bo-G oo) 1b 7 ok AS Bik NED | Peo hice 
December ........ — 19°6 19°3 18°6 18°7 19°5 20°5 | 21:4 
(II.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | "Tl. | sea, | 70. | *69. | *68. | “67. | ’66. | ’65. 
last day of = ge ee ale e 
PPE SEOEE TS ooe.ossare: 37°4 36°9 37°5 37°4: 36°5 36°7 37°6 | 387°6 
LT See ie? 35°4 36°5 36°4 34°1 37°2 37°1 36°2 | 86°8 
September ........ 33°6 34°1 33°9 34°0 34°9 35°0 33°3 | 34°2 
December ........ =u 336-384 | 34:0 | 348 | 33°5 | 34-4 | 33-6 
(IIL.) Dearus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended 71. cee 70) | 260.1) 6B. | 76%) - 6B, Bb: 
last day of a cm = - a oe £ 
TONED... ccs edcctaees 24°7 oh me 26°2 24°5 22°1 25°3 26°4 aay 
DUNG Keskeeeiscccert: 21°3 21°9 21°8 21°5 20°2 20°9 24°20 e221 
September ......... 20-1 Hic ie aor Fb O20%5,. | 2287. LOO 1) 21-7 eaaieg 


December .......... —= 22% 22°3 22°9 21°8 2122 21°8 22-7 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, Pauprrism, and TEMPE- 
RATURE in each of the Nine QuartERS ended September, 1871. 























Uh 2 5) 4 5 6 “ 
Average ‘ape Prices Average 
Average |AVeTage] “price one ba . Prices of 
Price | Rate of at the Metropolitan Potatoes 
Quarters of | Of Bank Wheat Meat Market (York 
of per (by the Carcase), Regents) 
ending Consols England spaertet with the Mean Prices. wie 
ec Dis- | England Waterside 
Manet Beet | Muon Nactaenct 
- 1869 £ Ss APG ad. GOL Bs. 8: 
Sept.380| 93 2°9 | 50 11 | 48—73-| 54—73% | 95—125 
t 62 I10 
Dec. 31| 934 | 2°8 | 46 — | 48—7} 5—7% | 75—100 
3 4 87 
1870 
Mar. 31| 928] 3:0 | 42 3] 43—7 | 54—7i | 95—110 
ba 64 102 
June 30| 94 370 | 44 8 | 44—68 | 54—73 |115—1385 
5a: 68 125 
Sept.30| 912 | 3°9 | 50 4 | 48-734 | 54— 100—140 
6 6% 120 
Dec. 31} 923 | 2°5 | 50 1] 5—72 | 54—8 50—90 
62 62 70 
187] 
Mar Si) 922") 2°. 53.7 5—7$ | 54—72 | 75—100 
63 65 87 
June30| 932 | 2°5 | 59 9 | 54—72 | 53—83 | 51—76 
z 7 63 
Sept.30} 933 | 2°2 | 57 9 | 53—8 2—9 | 60—77 
a 7% 68 


8 9 10 
Pauperism. 
Quarterly Average of | Mean 


the Number of Paupers P 
relieved.on the | 7° 
last day of each week. | pera- 








| ture. 
In-door. | Out-door. 
137,406 | 781,382 | 61°4 
162,021 | 813,753 | 43°3 
164,387 | 892,822 | 380 
144,226 | 825,337 | 54°4 
138,444 | 787,976 | 60°7 
150,729 | 802,291 | 41°6 
160,984 | 878,892 | 40°2 
140,338 | 805,519 | 51°5 
132,065 | 769,482 | 61°3 





C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate-of Mortality to 1,000 
of the Population in the Kleven Divisions of England. 





Divisions. 


Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 












































Ten Years, 
1861-70. 
England and Wales ................. 22°4 
je AOD RON... Cree ERE ca a 24°3 
Ir. South-Eastern counties . 19°1 
111. South Midland _,, 20°2 
IV. Eastern counties: «....2.n.. 20°1 
v. South-Western counties ....) 19°9 
vi. West Midland = 21°8 
vil. North Midland _,, 20°8 
vit. North-Western __,, 26°3 
TGS COE BIG hn eg tee 24°0 
xX. Northern Goumties % ce... 22°7 
XI. Monmouthshire and Wales| 21°6 














1870. Quarters ending 1871. Quarters ending 
June. | Sept. Dee March. | June. Sept. 
21S | 22°04 223 | 247 ais) oe 
22'1 | 23°2 | 23°9 | 27°2-| 231 ) 229 
20°0. 4-104) S'S 4) SVT) ASG ee 
19°7 3) Bley |) SiO | BSS 10a ie See 
Z20°1:) 18°9)) 20°31) 2-3 4. 191 eet 
2152.) 18°6 de Blan 2a 18°7 | 170 
21°2 | 21°O | 20°8. | 24°19) LOSyedgss 
20°2:| 20°9 | 20°7. I. 23°1 | 19°04 W025 
23°6 | 25°7 | 26°1 i} 29°5 | 24°6 | 25-0 
23°6..| 25°3 | 24°2 |) 24-2. 1. 22°0. e228 
20°72 | 21°8 | 21°31) 24°1-/- 24°01 2746 
22°5 | 18'S 1) 201 || 23°6 | 2h ie) siace 





Note.—The rates of mortality in this table have been calculated on populations based upon the recently 
enumerated numbers, and will not therefore correspond with those published in previous returns. 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—AnnuaL Rate of MorraLity per 
1,000 ix Town and Country Disrricrs of EneLanp in each Quarter of the 
Years 1871-69. 


a 

























































Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

Area Enumerated. Quarters in each Quarter of the Years 

in Statute ; 
Acres cue Mean BF 

1871. 1871. 61.70. 1870. | 1869. 
In 142 Districts,and {inne 3h 26°98) aan eer? |. 2676 
56 Sub-districts, Jumes...\) 2°O) 23°4 | B27 | 22°68 
comprising the 3,287,151 | 12,900,297 Sept. ....) 24°0 | 23°5 | 23°9 | 23°3 
Chief Towns........ Dec.-.....| — 24°47 | 24°3 | 25°8 
Year ....) — 24°8 | 24°7 | 24°6 
Year ....) — £9°7 (2076-4) Lots 

ee eon | : Bs3 : : 
ee wad eee March’. 21°9 fa 20 21°9 
of England and Wales, 34.037 739 g 8 June.a; 19°l | 19°9 20°1 19°9 
coun ie Cees ) ) 9,003,011 Sept. Pelee Wie 17°6 | 19-1 16°7 
kes Dec. rohan ee TO:p | 1920 





WOIHUPDGIISheSaecc Ne ye Bo Sige se 


Note.—The three months January, February, March, contain 90, in leap year 91 days; the three months April, 
May, June, 91 days; each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days. For this inequality a correction has been 
made in the calculations, also for the difference between 365 and 365'25 days, and 366 and 365°25 days in leap year. 


.—Special Town Table: —PoruLaTion; Birtus, DEatHs; Mean TEMPERATURE and 


RAINFALL in last Summer Quarter, in Twenty Large Towns. 


Oe 





























- ae F Annual Rate Mean Rainfall 
tl deal ne | ee ae 
Cities, &. phe ee gonang [a cette coe cept 1 Weeks | 13 Weeks 
the Year | 30th Sept., | 30th Sept., sa cere le cate 
o "5 bes 
po poe 1371. | withs.| Deathe | ley | 1a7L 
tal of 20 towns in U. K.| 7,204,001 | 61,9385 | 46,549 34:5 25°9 58-2 9°44 
25 GN ME | ae eee ee 3,263,872 | 26,628 | 18,637 Bad 229 61°4: B22 
BSA OU er circ veai agrawedos 113,450 974 531 34°5 18°8 60°1 9°92 
SST CE e op eer ee 80,533 625 484 311 2a 59°2 7°O4 
GSR NE EE Rene pees oe 183,298 1,573 965 34:4: 21°1 ae ea 
‘olverhampton..............-. 68,476 651 340 38°2 19°9 57°7 10°85 
PMINGHAM .........0.-0000+. 344,980 | 3,268 21 GO 38°0 24°6 58:9 uae 
MSG OR Roo -iysnckiede seseiens aoe 95,882 885 ae 37°0 Bes 59°2 ca 
"bid 112) 11 cee pee 86,929 707 586 32°6 yh 59°1 10°38 
WETPOOL...........eesseeereosenes 494,649 4,449 3,889 36°1 31°6 57-9 8°56 
MACHORUOT,...<oa-crnrsceusneress0' 356,099 | 3,176 2,993 35°8 ey Nal = ae 
aA Se foi aces vccinsedoenn-d 128,422 | 1,220 1,087 39°3 34°8 57-0 9°70 
TORU Ri picees con datasesndess’ 146,987 1,340 941 36°6 Bin 7 58°D —— 
ee oS ddecsgegene 260,657 | 2,464 1,990 37°9 30°6 58°1 10°16 
OAC Val a at Ree err 241,507 | 2,374 1,814 39°5 5030 57°9 10°89 
DN ey socz exer Luneh ued 122,266 | ¥096 753 36'0 2407 57° a 
Inderland .............-000 983797 \ 1,018 1132 41°, 46°0 pent ie 3 
ewcastle-on-Tyne_........ 128,677 1,246 1,208 88'9 Ea 56:4 ae 
Gin burgh .........rercreeees BOL, 720 679 1207 33°4, 24°2 56°5 4°70 
BASLOW oscecucoecssererseserossvers 479,227 | 4,474 3,564 37°5 29°8 56:5 poe 
BLAND, cP docheo<segete eves toves=: 310,565 | 2,081 15 25 26°9 19°7 57°38 9°87 
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F.— Divisional Table:—Marriaces Legrstered in Quarters ended 30th 
June, 1871-69; and Birtus and Deatus in Quarters ended 30th 
September, 1871-69. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ended 
DIVISIONS. AREA PoruLATION, 30th June. 
land and Wales.) e Sigs 
CEE nS A S| Beattie Mares 1 Se ek aia kegs oe aie 
No. No. No. No. 
Enaup. & WALES....Totals| 37,324,883 | 22,704,108} 48,652 | 46,491 | 43,071 
i. Ligier scenes 47,997 | 3,251,804 | 8,042 8,116 7,445 
11. South-Eastern ........ 4,065,935 | 2,166,217 | 3,848 3,708 3,662 
m1. South Midland........ 3,201,290 | 1,442,567 25268 2,132 2,038 
EV ¢ MiebO EN swe ccdeseten oes 3,214,099 | 1,218,257 1,826 1,705 1,599 
v. South-Western........ 4,993,660 | 1,879,898 | 3,532 3,508 3,260 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,862,732 } 2,720,003 | 6,047 5,514 4,991 
vit. North Midland........ 355435397 | 1,406,823 25285 3,136 2,884 
vitr. North-Western........ 2,000,227 .| 3,888,370 8,102 7,596 7,131 
TC AV OUND O st cacuaxsconin 3,654,636 | 2,895,299 | 5,468 5,064 4,503 
Re UNOPUREPA 2 eseccster 3,492,322 | 1,414,066 | 3,400 3,206 2,874 
x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,218,588 | 1,420,804 | 2,834 2,806 2,684 
7 8 9 10 11 12 18 








BrirtHs in Quarters ended 





DIVISIONS. 30th September. 30th September. 
‘England and Wales. 
oe a 1871, | 1870. | 1869. | 1871. | 1870. | 1869. 
No. No. No; = No. : ‘No. No. 

Ena@xp. & WALES.... Totals) 192,986 | 192,178 | 190,132 |121,236 |124,258 | 130,502 
T. cLONGon waco es 26,628 | 26,9538 | 27,444 [18,637 | 18,816 | 19,149 

11. South-Eastern ........ 17,027 | 16,975 | 16,761 | 9,773 |10,463 | 10,825 
111. South Midland........ 11,578 | 11,525 | 11,532 6,812 | 7,842 | 7,810 
TV, HlAStOPH. (03. cnsdeeans: 9,395 9,372 9,062 | 6,166 | 5,779 | 6,302 
v. South-Western... 13,989 | 14,150 | 14,125 | 8,058 | 8,790 | 7,989 
vi. West Midland ........ 23,676 | 23,704 | 22,957 113,283 | 14,266 | 15,754 
vit. North Midland........ 11,779 | 11,859 | 11,967 | 6,914 | 7,350 | 8,172 
vitt. North-Western........ 31,248 | 30,754 | 30,296 | 21,427 | 21,651 | 24,054 
TEXTE VORKSINO scaiagscce diva 21,777 | 21,621 | 21,493 | 13,830 | 15,049 | 15,520 
x. WNorthertiy xanote deena 13,841 | 18,145 | 12,628 | 9,892 | 7,660 | 8,850 

¥ 
xi. Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,068 | 12,120 | 11,867 | 6,444 | 6,592 | 6,577 
{ 








DEATHS in Quarters ended 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, Quarter ended September, 1871. 


[Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Es@., F.R.S., &e.] 





























































































































Temperature of Biachie Weight 
Foree of Vapour 
i oe Cubic Foot 
F 6 5 Air— : 
Air. Evaporation.{ Dew Point. Daily Range! Vapour. Shae 
1871. Water 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | of the Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from from 
: Aver- | Aver- Aver Aver- : Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames} Mean. age of Mean. age of 
100 30 30 30 30 30 30 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
qe ce © ° © & o oaE 8 ii, I nay Gr. Gr. 
July ...| 61°7 | +0°1 | —0°3 | 57-5 0°04 538°9 |} +0714 18°6 | —2°5} 63°8 | °416 | +001 fF 4°6 0:0 
Aug. ...| 64°8 | +4°0 | +3°5 | 59°] | +1°8] 54°4 | 40°7] 24°3 | 44°71 66°7 | 7424 | +°008 | 4°7 | +0°1 
Sept. ...) 57°4 | +0°9 | +0°1 | 53:5 | —O°6] 49°9 | —1°3] 17°3 |} —1°2] 61°3 | 3860 | —021 J 4°0 | —0°2 
Mean ...} 61°3 | +1°7 | +1°1 | 56°7 | 40°49 52°7 | -0°34 20-1 | +0°3] 63°9 # °400 | —°004 | 4°4 0:0 
Degree Reading Weight of a Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of Cubic Foot Rain. Daily 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- | Number of Nights 
1871. zontal ees Low- | High- 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Move- est est 
Months. from from from from | ment Be- Read-| Read- 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- At or | tween ing | in 
Mean. age of BGR age of cs: age of BE age of e ee below | 30° Bok at a 
30 30 30 56 | Alr. | 30° | and * | Night.| Night. 
Years. Years. Years Years. 40°. 
ra Tn. Pee Gree | (Gua In. In. | Miles ° ° 
July 76 | + 1429°690}—-117} 526] — 249 3°38 |—O°7} 292 0 di 30 | 39°3 | 60°7 
Aug. 69 | — 8 §29°855/+°063— 526] — 3 O°9 | —1°5y 215 0 4 27 | 86°4 | 60°5 
Sept. 76 | — 5 }29-719| — 095] 582 | — 1] 4:1 | 41-7] 238 2 8 20° 27-34) 62° 7. 
Sum | Sum | Mean } Sum | Sum | Sum [Lowest] Highst 
Mean 74 | — 4429-755} —"050] 528) — 29 8°3 | —O°d4 248 2 13 Vi Mos (G0 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies below the average, and 
that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


em I I BT SE EIS IR EIS IE a TE PSB SIF LR I BE TE EET, 


The mean temperature of July was 61°-7, being 0°1 higher than the average 
of 100 years, but lower than the corresponding values in 1870, 1869, and 1868. 


The mean temperature of August was 64°°8, being 4°:0 higher than the aver- 
age of 100 years, and in the period 1771-1870, the only instances in which the 


corresponding values have ue the same as, or in excess of this value are :—1780, 


65°-7; 1802, 64°°8; 1842, 65°-4; and 1857, 65°°8 


The mean temperature of September was sod, being 0°-9 higher than the 
average of 100 years, and higher than in 1870 by 1°7. 


The mean high day temperatures of July and September were lower, and of 
August higher than their respective averages. 


The mean low night temperatures of July, August, and September were 
higher than their respective averages. 
Therefore the days in July and September were cold, and in August warm, 
while the nights were warm during the whole three months. . 
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H.—Special Meteorological Table, Quarter ended 30th September, 1871. 


1 | 


NAMES 
OF 
STATIONS. 





eee a ee eeenee 


Guernsey 
Osborne 
Barnstaple 
Royal Observatory 


reer eewerene 


bree wee eeees 


Royston 
Norwich 


eee bere eaeenene 
ee erereeneerere 


eee e ener eweeeeereee 


ere ee enneee 


Stonyhurst 
York 
North Shields 


seen e eee rerreerene 


10 | 


NAMES 
OF 
STATIONS. 


Guernsey ......:... 
Osborne 
Barnstaple 
Royal Observatory 


Royston 
Norwich 
Derby 


Se ee 
eer eee eeeee 


ee ee er 


Stonyhurst 
VIO otaraasvcsince eee 
North Shields........ 










































































2 3 4 5 6 a 8 9 
Mes : Mean | Mean 
evetout of Highest Lowest Range Monthly] Daily Mean Mean 
Dry Air | Reading Reading| of Tem- Range | Range em- | Decree 
reduced | of the | of the |perature| ¢¢ °~ |peraturel oe ty. 
merece Thermo-|Thermo-) inthe | mon. | Tem- of the midity. 
ee Quarter.) erature.|perature.| 4": 
in. ° ° ° ° ° fe) 
29 509 |. 76°3 | 45°3 | 31°0 | 25°2 9-2 | GO-Z 82 
29-486 | 88:2 | 89°9 | 48°3 | 38°1 | 17°4 | 60°5 85 
29491 | 86:0 | 88°8 | 47°2 | 35°7 115-1 | 6-4 1.976 
29 527 | 89:2 | 89°0 | 50°2 | 40°6 | 20°0 | 61°3 74: 
29-523 | 91-7 | 39-8 | 51-9 | 41-1 | 22-0 60°4 | 79 
29 °514 S95 \.88°S | 48°70.) 8726 | 188.) 599 77 
29-476 | 82°0 | 88°0 | 44°0 | 84°3 | 14°6 | 58°9 72 
29538 | 83:0 | 84°5 | 48°5 | 85:3 | 15°3 | 56°7 | 82 
29-490 | 82°0 | 88°0 | 44°0 | 33-0 | 13°0 | 57-9 81 
29592. | 76°O._| 88:0 1°88 °0.| 29°00) 12-3 1 o6cl ih a7 
a 12 13 4° #16 16 17 18 
WIND. RAIN. 
Mean 
Amount 
eee Relative Proportion of of Number 
estimated Cloud. | of Days | Amount 
Serenata a de a dee aoe io | 
in. 
1°4 6 8 i 10 4°O 40 10°72 
0:2 5 8 10 8 5°3 42 11°63 
ys 1 4 13 10 2°8 43 12°26 
0:2 5 8 9 9 5°8 38 8°23 
— 6 6 2 10 5°2 30 8°43 
= 5 re 8 10 — 31 mek 
= 4, c 6 14 -—— 51 10°95 
ae 4 6 8 13 6°29 71 13 °85 
— a2 ae == a — 40 10°20 
mS 76 7 4A 8 122) O°6 51 8°76 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, anp DEATHS In THE QUARTER 


ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


Serial Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland, and their 
Proportion to the Population, Estimated to the Middle of each Year; also the 
Number during each Quarter of the Years 1871-67 inclusive. 





st Quarter— 
Births 
= Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 


lean Tem- i 


perature 


md Quarter— 
Births 


Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


rd Quarter— 
Births 


Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- i 


perature 


ith Quarter— 

Births 
eDeaths........ 
Marriages .. 


Mean Tem- 
perature 


Year— 
Population. 


S Births ....:... 
' Deathis........ 
~ Marriages... 












































1871 1870 1869 1868 1867. 
Number ae Number. Ge BS Number. ae t Number. Bes Number a 
28,902 | 3°43 | 28,674 | 3°44 | 28,429 | 3°44 | 28,697 | 3°50 [27,952 | 3°44 
19,756 | 2°34 | 22,184 | 3°66 |20,431 | 2-47 [18,042 | 2-20 119,977 | 3-46 

5,415 | 0°64 | 5,631 | 0°67 | 5,291 | 0°64 | 5,287 | 0°64 | 5,356 | 0°67 
39°°1 36°°9 4.0°:0 40°°6 36°°5 
30,583 | 3°63 130,645 | 3°67 | 29,472 | 3-56 [30,988 | 3-78 [30,375 | 3°74 
18,715 | 2:22 [17,984 | 2°15 [19449 | 2°35 116,958 | 2°07 |17,475 | 2°15 
5,946 | o'70 | 5,754 | 0°69 | 5,596 | 0°67 | 5,661 | 0°69 | 5,627 | 0°69 
48°°7 51°°0 48°°4, 51°°0 49°°0 
28,699 | 3°40 128,272 | 3°39 | 27,646 | 3°33 | 28,3854 | 3°46 |27,870 | 3°43 
16,835 | 2°00 [16,555 | 2°03 [16,582 | 2°00 716,659 | 2°03 415,125 | 1°86 | 
5,424 | 0°64 | 5,801 | 0°63 | 4,870 | o°59 | 4,704 | O57 | 0,070 0762, 
56°°3 yea 56°°4 57°°4: bar? 

— | — |27,882 | 3-26 | 27,848 | 3-37 | 27,480 | 3-3 | 27,847 | 3-43 
— —= Jl SAdC | 2°08 F193877) | a°34 FIG for We arg WO ZOE 2202 
— | — | 7,102 | o-85 | 6,326 | 0°76 | 6,203 | o77 | 6,564 | 0°81 
= 39°°6 4.0°°9 Al 42°°3 
3,366,375 353352418 35304747 352745360 352445254 
— — {115,423 | 3°46 113,895) 3°41 §115,514)| 3°53 1114044. Beal 
pe = 74,067 | 2°22 | 75,789 | 2°29 | 69,416] 2°12 | 69,068] 2°13 
— | — | 23,788] o-y1 | 22,083] 0°66 | 21,855| 0°66 | 22,618] 0°69 
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TI.—Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land and in the Town and Country Districts during the Quarter ending 
30th September, 1871, and their Proportion to the Population; also the 
Number of Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 





Population. Total Births. Illegitimate Births. 
Census, | Estimated Per Ratio. Per Ratio. 
to Middle of | Number. One in | Number. One in 
1871. 1871. Cent. every Cent. every 


SCOTLAND ose. 3,358,613 | 3,366,375] 28,689| 3°40] 29 | 2,711 | 9-4 | 10°5 














Town districts ....| 1,919,316 | 1,926,732] 17,595 | 3°65 | 27 1,604 | 91 | 10°9 




















Rural _,, ....| 1,489,297 | 1,439,643 | 11,094] 3°07 32 1,107 | “9°9 10°0 
Population. Deaths. Marriages. 
| | 
Estimated Ratio. Ratio. 
be to Middle of Number. sia oe Number. <i Ona in 
1871. 1871. Cent. | every Cent. | every 
SCOTLAND .......0000 3,358,613 | 3,366,375] 16,835] 2°00 |} 50 5,424 | o'64 | 155 


———_— | —————— _—_—____ fF | | J] | | 


Town districts ....| 1,919,316 | 1,926,732} 11,439 | 2°37 42, 3,961 | o°82 | 12h 
Rural _,, ...| 1,489,297 | 1,439,643] 5,896] 1°49 | 66 1,463 | 0°46 | 246 








IIl.— Bastardy Table:—Proportion of Illegitimate in every Hundred Births in 
the Divisions and Counties of Scotland, during the Quarter ending 30th 
September, 1871. 























Per Per Per Per 
Divisions. ae Counties. Tileeh Counties. Tes, Counties. Ties. 
timate. timate. timate. timate. 
SCOTLAND ........ 9°4 
Shetland... -se. Riorian is it‘g | Lanark........ 8° 
hern ....... : : aT se . 
pee ot Orkney. cans. 4°6- | Perth osccae 10°7 | Linlithgow || 10’9 
North-Western| 6°2 | Caithness . O°9) BNO wee uae 4°2, | Edinburgh | 4°8 
North-Eastern| 14*2 Sutherland...) 4°4 | Kinross ........ 8°3 | Haddington} 6:2 
Ross and ; Clackman- ae Berwick.:. te-s 
East Midland..| 1071 Cromarty ae WAT sc cate 75 | Peebles........ 11°o 
. Tnvermess —...4° “GaP Stirling ©. 8:7 | Selkirk... : 
WwW t M dle Gly 8: i [So tenes i) were wees 9 4 
es en OA Nannies hse 4°6 | Dumbarton..| 5°6 | Roxburgh ..| 10°5 
South-Western} 8°2 | Elgin ............ PAT OT UL | okcccs, 9°2 | Duminies)...) 16°97 
BAT cll ce TO, Pate ac 12°0 | Kirkeud- 
South-Eastern. 8° : ab (ee ee 
cE ee Aberdeen ....| 13°6 | Renfrew........ 6° bright .. vee 
Southern ........ 14°97 | Kincardine... 15°6 PAlyri..j.tenu. 9°4 | Wigtown ....| 15°4 
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IV.—Diwvisional Table:-—Marriaces, Brrrus, and Dnatus Registered in 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1871. 








L 2 5 4, 5 6 
DIVISIONS. AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in Us7i Marriages.} Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. EP oron®) 

No. No. No No 
SOOTLAND .....00000 Totals| 19,639,377 | 3.358,613 | 5,424. | 28,689 | 16,835 
BAN OF EHORT o.00..05sscntost 2,261,622 126,552 83 805 395 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 166,261 TIO 1,126 564 
t11. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 | 393,197 485 | 3,287 1,420 
Iv. Hast Midland ........ 2,790,492 559,187 465 4,506 25597 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 250,982 231 1,922 1,091 
vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,183,055 | 2,583 11,325 Veal 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 | 470,855 834 4,148 2,614 
Pe VEUL,, Souter ~2.c.sce0-+0s- 2,069,696 | 209,024 233 1,575 880 





No. II—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriaacus, 72 the Quarter ended 30th June, 1871; and 
Brratus and Duatus, in the Quarter ended 30th September, 1871. 





[000’s omitted]. 
















a Per Per 
CouNTRIES. ma - Aoi | Memiages, tel Pegs: po 
ee see — 
| aa No. “Ratio. [ No. | Ratio. [ No. | Ratio. 
2 | 37325) | 22,704, | 2°2 85 [121,286 | 5°3 
OOM ..05.5:cniserss 19,639,| 3;809,% | 16,835 | 5°0 
PECTIC «oie ccisscecsnrone 2.0,323,| 5,408, | | 7 .58o | 3-3 


1155,656 | 40 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND [RELAND \ 77:287, BPs) 


Yote.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of births and deaths are much under those of England 
and Scotland. The marriages also are usually below the ratio for Great Britain, but 


this quarter they exceed it.—Ep. S. J. 


ETT RT I NEDA ET STIPE EISLER LASSEN NIECE LTA I ER EES IORI REELED ADEA LEE LAOS 
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TEXTILE MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


L.—Number of Factories of each kind subject to the Factories Acts, with the 
Number of Spindles and Power Looms, and Amount of Steam and 
Water Power, and Number of Persons Employed in the United Kingdom, 
in each of the Years 1856, 1861, 1868, and 1870. 





In the United Kingdom. 



































Description aS ate a a coe ha a el eee eG Ee hos 
of Years. Humber Number Number Motive Total 
Taconek of Spinning of Horses Horse-Power. Number 
of Spindles. Powes ail eae of 

ss : [000’s Persons 

Factories. omitted. ] Looms. Steam. ; Water. || Employed. 

1856 | 2.210 | 28,010, | 298,847 || 88,001] 9,131 || 379,213 

Cott 61 | 2.887 | 30,387, | 399,992 |281,663 | 12,467 || 451,559 
Eee ike "68 | 2,549 | 32,000, | 379,329 ||191,083 | 10,029 || 401,064 
"70 | 2,483 | 34,695, | 440,676 ‘300,480 8,390 || 449,087 

1856 | 1,505 £989; 14,453 || 17,490] 8,411 79,091 

Woollen “OL | 1579 Ze ioe 21,770 || 26,8791 9,598 86,983 
a 68 | 1,652 4,590, 46,204 || 42,633 | 11,344 || 127,181 

"70 | 1,829 2,532, | 48,140 || 52,164] 10,188 || 125,130 

1856 525 153253 38,946 || 18,475) 1,431 87,794 

See 61 532 1,289, 43,048 || 26,234] 1,970 || 86,063 
ee 68 | 703 | 2,193, | 71,666 || 44,571| 2,006 || 131,896 
"70 630 1,821, | 64,659 || 48,977] 2,058 || 109,557 

1856 460 1,094, 9,260 4,360 ‘816 56,137 

61 771 1,339, | 10,709 || 6,186] 864 || 52,429 

a 68 591 978, 14,625 5,897 649 || 41,017 

70 696 940, 12,378 || 7,604) 985 || 48,124 

1856 417 1,288, 8,689 || 14,887] 3,935 80,262 

Flax a 61 399 1,219, 14,792 || 31,727] 4,354 || 87,429 
ide aby 68 405 1,588, 31,040 || 41,548] 5,318 |] 118,929 

"70 500 1,5535 35,301 || 52,017| 4,978 || 124,772 

1861 5 85 7 127; — 607 

Hemp ........ / ’68 26 : 16, “88 950 15 2523.4) 
"70 35 48, 107 || 1,286 21 2,150 

1861 36 33) 5o4 2,048 | 60 5,967 

SUB vane iL : 41. 81, 3,919 6,891 255 14,170 
63 109, 4,330 || 10,894 151 TUS 7O 

otal ‘Poy 1856 | 5,117 | 33,504, |870,195 |137,718 | 23,724 || 682,499 
Vans ted ee 6,378 36,450, |490,866 {375,311 | 29,359 || 775,534 
Kingdom 6,417 | 41,117, | 549,365 ||837,851 | 29,830 || 857,964 
70 6,286 | 41,698, | 605,591 ||472,922 | 26,721 || 876,390 





 Note—In 1856, 1861, and 1868, some small manufactures were included in 
the totals, but with regard to the year 1870 the totals for the United Kingdom 
represent only the textile manufactures stated in these tables. 
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I1.—Number of Factories in England and Wales, distinguishing the 
_ Spinning from the Spinning and Weaving, and other Establishments, 
1856, 1861, 1868, and 1870. 














Spinning, Spinning and Weaving. Total 

‘ of 
Total | Spindles.* 

Year. : : pin 
Spindles. | Spindles. | Vactories.* 

Factories. FO00's 1 Factories. f000's. Eaetonies. [000’s 
omitted.] omitted.] omitted. ] 
1856 910 | 15,261, | 1,042 | 10,558, | 2,046 | 25,818, 
Oran "OL | 4,079 cl 1077s P1393) | 23,274) 12,715 || 28,382, 
ae 68 | 1,041 | 14,824, | 1,262 | 15,651, | 2,405 | 30,478, 
"70 | 1,085 17,303, | 1,162 15,309, | 2,371 32,613, 
1856 | 762 26,1 831 773, 1 1,282 | 1,800, 
, "61 729 461, 4 474 1,086, | 1,456 1,847, 
Woollen .. 63 | 549 71s,{ 677 | 3,508, | 1,420 | 4,223, 
70 569 427,] 776 1,655 1 1,550 2,082, 
1856 220 6293, 1» 271 669, 4° 511 1,298; 
eee 61 206 6125 282 633; 512 1,246, 
Worsted ....9 | gg | 993 | 3,163, | 378 925, | 687 | 2,147, 
"70 224, 1,014, | 3858 692, 599 1,766, 
1856 249 810, | 165 2545 454 1,064, 
Silkk 61 244 1,051, | 471 255, 761 1,306, 
ale. S acu ‘a 68 196 637, 368 331, 587 968, 
"70 227 629, | 429 299) 692 9295 
1856 96 “366,1 36 76, 139 442, 
61 89 302, § Al 42, 136 345, 
PEERS 6g | 49 ee ae 124,) 128 438) 
70 72 2364 | 63 44, 155 370, 

1861 2 — 1 — 3 — 
Homi. «oc. "68 Vy 35 2 — jie a 
"70 19 A 9 ty 30 a 

1861 3 I, — ~— 4, a 
CUT Eee ae 68 2 _ 6 8, 8 8, 
"70 mo -— 9 IO, § 10 IOs 
1856 | 2,237 17,792) 1,845 12,330, | 4,482 Ono). 
Total 61 | 2,352 17,804, | 2,662 15,290, | 5,652 33,096, 
ect le 68 | 2,147 | 17,658, | 2,759 | 20,547, | 5,699 | 38,343, 
710 1 2196 19,600, | 2,806 1,016, | SAT | sy,nuz. 








* The total of factories and of spindles in this and the two subsequent 
tables, includes for 1856, 1861, and 1868 those employed in “other” processes. 


= ror Nero Senn woes ane PETIT RETIOS 
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T11.—Number of Factories in Scotland, distinguishing the Spinning from 
the Spinning and Weaving, and other Establishments, 1856, 1861, 1868, 











and 1870. m 
Spinning. Spinning and Weaving. Total 
elk | hee eee f 
Year. Spindl a Total Spindles.* 
Factories. : FO00's i Factories. [000s gd [000’s 
omitted.] omitted.] omitted.] 
1856 70 LA 2, 64 589, 152 2sO4E, 
ba! ay 60 1,154, 78 692, 163 £625; 
68 47 819, 78 S10; iae doe 1,398, 
"70 20 649, 53 540, 98 1257, 
(| 1856 | 157 160, Bb. hier 196 252, 
Woollen ... y 124, 1o4., 60 186, 184 314; 
| 68 52 124, 132 219, 187 343) 
Lh Ob eae 142, 140 279, | 218 4zt; 
1856 6 21, 2 — 8 21, 
61 10 7 i 
Worsted .... : ‘</ eS Z eZ 
| 68 9 42, 5 — 14 42s 
Lie70 Le 12 455 16 . 28 53; 
1856 6 30, _ — 6 30, 
obi, 4, 2 2 
Shetek : . : ie 
68 _ — 2 LO, 2 10, 
L arte) — —_ A, II, 4, ii, 
f 1856 | 119 | 222 42 56, 168 298, 
‘ | 61 84 ‘ 5 2 
ee male fs : oe ai = ae is 
| 68 52 ie, 80 121, (134: 256, 
Lp 470 76 184, 112 £33, 194 ane 
1861 2 Pe — — 2 2; 
Hemp ....:..: "68 2 —~ 2 2 4, 2 
770 1 Br, ~ — 2 22, 
1861 13 14, 14 17, 27 he. 
SUES: hoa shad: 68 5 9, 25 63, 81 Wa, 
"70 9 17, 37 Tee 48 94, 
1856 | 3858 1,886, 144 UB 532 2,643, 
Pi. ai 297 1,553, 226 993, 568 2 6G; 
) 68 | 167 1)110, 324 1,004, 607 oN eh ee 
Ch Oa ste 1,059; 362 1,045, 589 2.1765 





* See note, Table II. 
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IV.—Number of Factories in Ireland, distinguishing the Spinning from 
the Spinning and ee and. other Establishments, 1856, 1861, 1868, 
and 1870. 














Spinning. Spinning and Weaving. | ps 
i 10) 
: Total | Spindles.* 
Vi Spindles. | Spindles. | Factories.* . 
Factories. [000’s Factories. [000’s_ [000’s 
omitted. ] omitted L omitted.] 
€ 1856 6 167, 6 43, 12 150, 
Cotton ....... ne be - ae ; ae 
°68 3 80, 8 44, 13 124, 
°70 3 80, | 10 45, 14, reas 
( 1856 23 9, 4 6, 27 se 
bnt.266 % 26 8 13 39 19, 
Woollen .... ‘ ne 4 
| "68 vi re 37 228 45 2a, 
70 8 2, 53 26, 61 28, 
‘a 1856 5 B tI I; 6 5 
; 61 3 os aS cos 3 E 
Worsted ad 3 . 
L 68 2 2, — — 2 2s 
"70 1 i, 2 — 3 1; 
a 1856 — — 2 zs — me 
: 61 1 ts 1 — 2 Ls 
SU earases songs 
68 — —— 2 — 2 — 
70 — —_ _ — — — 
r| 1856 85 455, 22 1135 110 568, 
61 60 375, | 384 Zi 4, 100 593) 
EM. o0ho2s 4 
| 68 68 kee 67 Eyre 143 894, 
Ll °70 | | 65 554, 69 312, 154 867, 
1861 — —_ — — _ —- 
FROnA 004: 68 3 ie — a 3 se 
: "70 3 3) = a; 3 3> 
1861 2 2, — — 5 25 
PULG ce rsvsersre 68 _— _ 2 — 2 — 
70 1 2 A 2 5 4, 
E8565) 259 876, 33 163, 155 en 
61 95 469, 54: 270, 158 739, 
Total .... 
L 68 83 662, 116 387, 211 1,049, 
"70 81 642, 138 3855 240 1,028, 








* See note to Table II. 
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V.—Total Number of Males and Females Employed in the several kinds 
of Factories in England and Wales in 1856, 1861, 1868, and 1870. 
NR  eminmnessnmna VERRAN nnn AE ata ta ai tA Bi aia ead 


; Persons Employed in 

















Total 
ck Spinning | Other . 
Spinning. | Weaving. and Persons. 
Weavine. | Processes. 

1856 | 99,630 | 42,057 [195,893 | 3,590 | 341,170 
Cott "61 | 18,192 | 63,160 | 215,577 | 18,669 | 407,598 
bs cea aa pic "68 | 92,050 | 72,889 | 188,126 | 3,987 | 357,052 
"70 | 119,687 | 80,127 | 212,078 | 3,078 } 414,970 
18561) 24/393 390 | 36,316 | 8,081 | 69,130 
"61 | 18,899 1,409 | 46,850 9,151 76,309 
Woollen ..... ee *68|| 16,510 4,284 75,659 7,485 101,938 
"70 | 14,089 2,562 | 76,614 | 7,372 | 100,640 
1856 | 21,480 | 13,837 | 50,118 | 1,255 86,690 
"61 | 21,860 | 13,082 | 47,054 976 82,972 
iis eas "68 | 42,983 | 17,01 | 66,689 | 1,187 | 128,410 
"10% 34,829 1 21,853 1°45;200 7 1.082 P 1635514 
1856 | 30,076 | 11,276.) 12,478 | .1,470 | 55,300 
Silk GL 27 2004) <E8y757 9,556 | 2,378 51,191 
ILS sivas ee otis eivies'e ol culaeesiswes 768 21,004 4,977 13,039 936 39,956 
"70 | 25,348 9,353 | 11,220] 1,890 47,348 
(|. 18567) 13,029 1,814 4,604 192 19,787 
Flax 5 "61 | 14,205 1,754 4,191 155 20,305 
ee ee he | °68 | 11,028 3,274. 7,065 492 21,859 
70M 515927 2,684 4,105 | 1,100 19,816 
1861 ay fa 64 = 62 
PUSH vicev oocathionsvedege 68 1,278 5m — — 1,330 
"70 1,218 we 1,063 27 2,334 
1861 so _ — 16 104 
CRUG iss fonds. sideeaearee oe 68 BI ae 1,709 os 1,760 
"70 41 — 1,886 5 13932 
. 18614. — a - 4,063 | 4,063 
MA OMOKY \sdsvcscasas tence 68 — — — 6,419 6,419 
"70 — — — 8,995 8,995 
1868 — -- -- 3,187 3,107 
BOY ope ceteonieeng { "70 258¢)- 2,097 | 1,501 3,816 
: 1868 —_ — — 828 828 
FLOPSOWAIE | ..isccsecsies { 70) ae on & 1,833 eas 
1868 | — me = 19 19 

Felt pias Seessspsescetevercenvucs { "70 ce La ree ae ar 
. 1868 — —_ oe 3,821 821 

El t sieleladi¥ plus ale elwpisiencantcicn 5) 3) " 
Boule { HG Nt wa Sik eae 4,623 |- 4,623 
fe bee 1868 — — — 6,755 65755 
ia cy a sie ay 8,268 8,268 
ne SS Pee 

1856 | 188,706 | 69,374 | 299,459 | 14,538 | 572,079 
Total 61 | 197,803 | 91,162 | 323,234 | 30,408 | 642,607 
er ae °68 || 184,904 | 101,077 | 352,287 | 35,066 | 673,334 
"70 | 207,057 | 116,604 | 354,273 | 40,114 718,059 


1871.] — Tewtile Manufacture of the United Kingdom. BOR 


VI.—Total Number of Males and Females Employed in the several kinds 
of Factories in Scotland, in each of the Years 1856, 1861, 1868, and 
1870. 





Persons Employed in 
Total 


hee of 
ne dee Spinning | Other 
Spinning. } Weaving, and Persons. 
Weaving. Processes. 


Year. 


| eS SS ee S| Ee 


57,690 | 9,288 ] 127,214 


"70 | 26,589 | 33,647 


1856 | 13,730 8,013 | 11,7381 | 1,224 34,698 

* TOL | PO,1 75°) 83,937 «| 14,155.- |. 5,170 41,239 
Cotton B alelusieaalsislecleieisieinieaisieisiety 68 10,961 16,971 11,617 260 39,809 
"70 | 4,400 9,565 9,132 | 7,863 30,960 

1856 | 4,828 37 4,097 318 9,280 

61 25979 570 6,268 — 9,812 

WMO EIST choo sae. cvsnev "68 1,733 13345 11,225 457 14,760 
MO" |. 2617 6,796 | 18,452 135 23,000 

1856 429 166 —- — 895 

61 725 681 510 — 25916 

Weratedd wsccssseceecceseeaes "68 | 2,398 1,002 14, pry, 3,414 
"70 | 3,646 2,379 943 —_ 5,968 

18561 0 894), = = — 837 

61 697 — 316 91 1,104 
Silk Poca vvesererrcesrecensoenens 68 Lae oe 621 ae 621 
70) bees = fea Sig: foe 813 

1856 | 18,509 8,716 7 933 264 Z1,922, 

Fl "61 | 14,969 | 7,490 | 10,895 245 | 33,599 
Ts a ia 68 8,724 | 10,832 | 20,381 83 4.0,020 
*70'| 14,926 1 14,505 | 20,370 17 | 49,937 

186171 each ioe is = 540 

LGU, cérrsstrcaiapisioceesang 68 30 = 462 pe 492 
70 41l ~~ — 52 463 

1861 1,730 60 3,628 — 5,418 

Ges ae lorcsares aQigusg stains 68 976 278 | 10,868 re) 12,127 
70 | 1,589 Be MALL 39 14,911 

1861 “= — — 424 424, 

Pl BlON yy Wea cs corte estes, 68 ep a = 141 141 
: °70 — as a 697 697 

; 1968 = a a 283 283 
PEOVSCMAIE series csonssens { 70) pee ees bs 485 485 
1856 | 38,633 | 13,932 | 23,061 | 1,806 77,432 

Total "61 | 32,820 | 20,538 | 85,767 | 5,980 | 95,056 

CaS A yaseskairiess "68 | 24,822 | 30,428 | 55,188 | 1,229 [111,667 
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VIIL.—Total Number of Males and Females Employed in the several kinds 
of Factories in Ireland, in each of the Years 1856, 1861, 1868, and 
1870. 





Persons Employed in 








2954.96 9,025 | 34,016 
26,772 | 10,025 | 24,215 


4.26 72,963 
851 61 EEE eM aan 


Total 

are Spiming | Other i 
Spinning. | Weaving. and Persons. 

Weaving. | Processes. 

1856 | 976 38] 2238 | <= hae 
61 542 2.78 1,914 — 2734. 
Cotton Sb cOHOCOCDOAGHONNING NOLL 68 609 1,81 I 1,675 108 aoe 
"70 233 1,769 2,065 90 A,157 
1856 | > 438] oe 681 
61 398 — 464 a 862 
WOON Ei a. csscsmosanessenes 68 an pe 1,193 3 F306 
"70 95 10 1,885 — 1,490 
1856 184 — 25 — 209 
Worsted. coc: sscoverissness ie "75 = ae Se 175 
68 42, —— — — 42, 
"70 14 61 — “— ae 

1856 oa — = — — 
CE kaa, eee Ol) -art es = 134 
68 — “4° — Sse 440 

"70 —~ — _ — 
1856 | 21,071 1,071 6,534 re 28,753 
iy Co Ee Oe 61 | 17,375 | 2,417 | 18,818 | 415 | 33,525 
68 | 28,293 6,693 | 21 769 295 57,050 
"70 | 25,806 | 8,144 | 20,849 740 55,039 

1868 12 a —_— _— 

PTOI xiscaiqascinavenssatvaes { ; an ate 
: 70 35 = ~ = 354 
1861 338 — — 104 442 
GUCE, serrecamenatieteacat 68 — 81 202 — 283 
70 270 41 416 — 924 
1868 a --- _— 20 20 

PLOSIOIY vsdssrassucet temas 70 ie a wat ‘se ~ 
ELORSOUALE )s<sscanpncodeasvnon 1870 — — — 21 21 

' 

1856 | 22,669 1,207 9,035 UG 32,988 
otal i.e. "61 | 18,939 2,708 | 15,696 519 375072 
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rade of United Kingdom, 1871-70-69.—Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
according to the Declared Real Value of the Exports; and the Computed Real Value (Lxu- 





Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver), 


duty) of Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


First Six Months. 











Imported from, and Exported to, ; 1869. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. vs tego fe 
Imports Exports Imports Lizports Imports | Haports 
[000’s omitted. ] from to | from to from to 
I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES: £ ete 1) | Se ee Oe £ 
orthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, ayaa é 3 54 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, & Helivoland 10,7373 4,126, 7308 35 4,059, | 6,524, | 043, 
antral Europe * viz., Prussia, Germany, Pie ara ks 18.6 
the Hanse Towns, Holland, and Belgium B21 Ty, AES J 17551 Pept soe sy 
‘estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain +} 18,937, | 11,894, | 21,517, 9,385, | 21,607,| 8,083, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ................ 
yuthern Europe; viz., ltaly, ea Ke ies | . AA 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Tslands,and Malta See Be has EA | 35634, ral 
evant; viz., Turkey, with Wallachia and || 4, 
Moldavia, Syria and Palestine, and Egypt ee ae ea ie BEOOy Peele, Kov43 5a, (00, 
orthern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis, \ ere ee 
Algeria and Widreto 1 kictsn.0 Stack 4703 oe ‘tie ne | ee iw 
AATEC yates ek icant ce vyhvanauadel. 930, 525, 62.9, 489, 1 538, 452, 
astern Africa ; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, E345. 7A, 42, 136.) 483 69, 
and Kooria Mooria Islands................0..00 | 
dian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, pe a 
pines ; other LIANE lteter th cee hire 1088; 746, 130933 739, pee 684, 
Se ete A Se ar sn 0c caedde Maavaneuveneup sesame Baiviws 34, 10, | 34, 18, 2, 8, 
hina, including Hong Kong ......- eee 5,696, | 6,158, | 5,098, | 5,300, | 4,925,| 5,418, 
mited States of America ................... 36,692, | 17,227, | 28,945, | 18,190, | 21,865, | 13,293, 
Bxico and Central America: «..............0s.eeceeconne Baas 617, 6447, 391 ls ae. 332) 
reign West Indies and Hayti.............c 1,766, | 1,784, 12,818 | 1,896, | 1,800: 586, 
juth America (Northern) ,NewGranada, - | 
Venezuela, and Ecuador wee Lee? 408: 1,070, 51D 1,373, 
: Bolivy; 
» —— (Paclfo) Patagonia 2 t| 436% | 2957, | 3,662, ) 2151, | 24s.) 1,538, 
ic) Brazil, U 
; caer pO fe \ 5 C44. 4,386, 4,356, 3,970, | 4,589,| 4,874, 
Thale Fisheries; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, ee - < 5 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands 493 : 99; ae ; 
Total—Foreign Countrves os. 124,416, | 83,460, 109,979, 74,358, 199,363,| 70,174, 
II.—BnritisH PossEssions : ae = i aaa 
citish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ we, v20, 1 9407-8 12,196, )° 11,377, 113,255 oS 058 
ustral. Cols.—N. a OE a Osea 63266,°| . 3,307, | 7,291, | 3,068, | 5,607, 6 40708 
pe TN enland ef] 3146 | L072, | 2719, | 1860, | 706] 1586, 
Bray Worthy America, 320... i.) -ccamreaesocenes V,637..) ©0599, ) 1,078, 2,096, 529,| 2,240, 
, W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana& Honduras} 3,448, | 1,463, | 2,851, | 1,880, | 2,837,| 1,234, 
Boe anid. Natal <.......ccsesesonesecsotesnsenaseesesss 1,476, O7E, 4) 1,367, 860, | 1,188, 710, 
+t. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 445, ,- 3804,, 187, 354, 234, 337, 
raf er eeemre er etre One 274, Fie 260, | 448, 162, 
MTS) Us AUS. which soncwanevenceercatptsltnrcueneserss . 320, 434, 268, 351, 286, 308, 
Total—British Possessions........... 32,249, | 20,240, | 28,659, | 22,756, | 26,059, 21,311, | 
General Total ............ £/156,665, |103,700, |138,638, | 97,109, 














* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 
——— 


























135 Aaay 91,485, 
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IMPORTS. — (United Kingdom.) — First Hight Months (/Janwary—August), 
1871-70-69-68-67.— Computed Real Value (Hx-duty), at Port of Entry (and 
therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United Kingdom. 





(Virst Hight Months.) [000’s omitted. ] 
ForrIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 


1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 
£ £ £& £ £ 
Raw Marts.—Tevtile,&c. Cotton Wool ....| 39,064, | 36,828, | 34,804, | 37,306, | 39,753, 

Wool (Sheep’s)..} 15,303, | 12,620, | 11,281, | 10,410, | 12,747, 


SRO oreo sas aete 9,995, | 18,156,,| 10,415, | 10,977, | 10,099, 
MOE. scot Ae oles: 3,275, | 8,825,.| 2,650, | 3,079, } 2,544, 
FCwi, GAs ee 45311, | 2,815, 1 2,654,-]. 2.106, 5.623, 
Unidig@-2..cui8s.3s10ed. 2450, | 2,152, ) 2,420, | 2,378, | 2,430; 


745398, 71,396, 63,704, 66,256, | 68,896, 





iu + Various. Tides. ......00000+ 3,077, | 2,521, {| 1,793; 1,748, | 1,643, 
Oishi 3,374, | 2,428, | 2,481, | 2,325, | 2,585, 
Neches oi oecaive 6,218, | 3,109, | 3,170, | 2,905, | 2,488, 
AUG Meeccsccrncre ye oy eas 1,752, 1,339, 834, 749, 
EPSUDOR cycactausesinnd 6,594, | 5,184, | 4,755, | 4,274, | 3,405, 


| | Ws | a ——__—__ 


20,987, | 14,994, | 13,538, | 12,086, | 10,869, 











e. Wirws Agreltl. Guend oi... 00% 1,692, | 2,182, 960, | 1,486, | 1,164, 
Bepds * ssiaienscea 4,878,'| 1,572, |. 1,702, | 9.213, | 1,587, 


—_—_—— | | | 


65570, 357545 2,662, 3,699, 2,751; 














TROPIOAL, &¢., PRODUCE. Tea ......sscsroeees 4,628, | 5,860, | 5,300, | 5,460, | 4,942, 
COME cveretocancce 4,114, | 2,787, | 3,161, | $8,244, 1 2679, 
Sugar & Molasses} 13,679, | 12,820, | 10,640, | 9,950, | 9,743, 
TObACCO evesesssen- 2687,/. 884 |<. 648,|  073,|  91¥, 
C6 Aa) tia Rnes, 883, | 1,638, 1,469, 504, 
PBEM Racism sh 1,008, 619, 768, 784, 265, 
SP wee one 4,820, | 8)361,-]) 2,706,7~.8,756,'|. 3,202: 
OUIIGS ocisecs cesar; 2,139, } 41,818, }. 3,864,.)° b3877, | 1209, 


ee ee nn OS 


37,596, 28,917, 2752335 | 27,010, 23,461, 











PROD vtanrsesenvoiouasusnrdiis Grain and Meal.| 25,212, | 21,796, | 20,828, | 27,198, | 25,581, 
Provisions ........ 11,793, | 9,484, 7 9,872, | 7,646, 7 5,259, 


—— |  _s*s 


393005, | 31,230, | 36,200, | 34,839, | 345340; 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 22,661, | 10,175, | 11,246, | 8,672, } 4,131, 
, ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS..../199,216, |160,466, |148,583, |152,562, |141,448 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)| 16,293, | 40,116, | 347,145, | 38,140, | 37,112, 


SS 
| | —_——__ 


OTM, TMPORTE Ay sorcaareginmeenal 215,510, |200,582, |185,728, |180,702, |178,560, 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, “‘not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)— First Nine Months (January—September), 
1871-70-69-68-67.—Declared Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles 
of British and Irisn Produce and Manufactures Haported from United 
Kingdom. 





(First Nine Months.) [000’s omitted. ] 1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 





British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Manrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 43,118, | 42,406, | 39,459, | 39,006, | 42,123, 
bg et NOTE siete sos 11,096, | 10,828, | 10,484, | 10,989, | 10;928, 

Woollen Manufactures | 20,694, | 16,3848, | 17,671, | 14,834, | 15,991, 

Neate: che bap neen eal aee 4,457, | 38,754, | 4,465, | 4,927, | 4,491, 

Silk Manufactures........ FyRess |. LyfO2y-(> LOG BOSS Lape, 

Phen sa: eet ee ea oie 134, 166, 159, 146, 

Linen Manufactures ....|) 5,622,-] 6,528, |~ 5,182, | 5,307, | 5,781, 

Bye OORT cok aeteecteass ogon) Udo, |) E721, | 17852 Or, 


SS 


89,250, |82,505, | 80,715, | 78,610, | 82,531, 

















- Sewed. Apparel... eee dens 1;9725-| L472, 1 1,700, | 1,588, | - 1,588; 
Haberdy.and Milnry. | 4,524, | 3,605, | 3,537, | 3,423, | 3,641, 


eS Oe eee 


6,496, 5,077) 53237) 5,006, 55129, 











Metats, &c. ........ hardware | .acisdisesidenas-<s 2,803, | 38,839, | 3,239, |. 2,784, | 2,984, 
Machinery ..3..:50se.0a4 we | 4,210, | 4,094, | 3,745, | 3,450, | 3,748, 
UCONN er ictce ee eee eae 19,338, | 16,870, | 14,718, | 11,149, | 11,586, 
Copper and Brass........ 22906 | 1 2.345, 2,515, | 2,326, | 2,296, 
Lead: and Wen... cesses ¥,228,| 3,019, | 8473, | 92,987,.| 2.639, 
Coals and Culm ........ 4,490, | 4,182, | 3,786, | 4,096, | 4,034, 


ae 


34,448, | 333799).| 315471), | 26,792, | 275237, 








Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 1,887, | 1,888, | 1,993, | 1,826, | 1,838, 

















Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,386, | 1,451; |-- 1,417, ) 1,887,.| 1,455; 
and Products. Butter 20... 2365 212, 196, 194, 195, 
Chesed ccs eee 68, 78, 7A, Vike 88, 

Candles ........ rae Om ren ts £20), 82, 128, 162, 150, 

Seton. he 359, 294, 332, 383, 358, 
OUMIEE)-,ctaeeadtareis, 148, 138, 172, 128, 123, 

din kan ee 1,268, | 2,088, | 1,088, | 1,147, |. 1,229, 
33595» 35338, 35352, 35478, 35598, 

Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ 506, 448, 484, 496, 442, 
Purmitnpe <a cites — 163, 176, 140, 146, 

Leather Manufactures | 2,769, ) 1,806, | 1,926, | 1,759, | 1,349, 

NOdD. aos raie cries 167, 164, 163, 192, 217, 

Plate and Watches .... oebs 359, 372, 277, 299, 

Stationery vcssessssssseeevee 376, 358, 352, 304, | 283, 

32949, | 35293] 3.473, | 3,168, | 2,736, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 13,930; | $0,593, | 95138, | 8,121, 1 -Reze, 
Tnenumeratied Articles......:..ccccceorsesosssersees 105026. 8,142, ee, 6,703, 6,263, 
TOTAL EXPORTS. LIED 163,590, |148,634, 142,707, |f33,704, |137,202, 


ce PRIDE ES ES SUS ES EST ES RE STEP TS ESSE 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Nine Months 
ended Sept., 1871, as compared with Corresponding Months of Years 1870 and 1869. 


/ 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 




















Total British and Foreign. 



























































to L871. 1870. 1869. 
whi Cipared: Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIan CouNntTRIES. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons 
haahia Northern ports ...... 760,015} 703,097 || 585,189} 737,317|| 580,916] 600,978 
Southern _,, 411,117| 166,836 || 323,973| 176,722 || 229,905} 130,203 
SAVOCOM: psicaph: ccaderefeascaieut ties. 707,475 | 326,604|| 558,941} 311,069|| 528,814] 250,082 
INORWIAG si cdud- dae irns conde satin tes 618,529 | 215,805 || = 550,610] 212,383 || 526,848) 166,081 
18/02 a one ae eee Ee hr 102,209} 387,640 || 126,242) 424,454 80,832 | 314,057 
AOR UIATLY ssisdeca ges doiodss secre thee 1,141,022 | 1,853,580 || 793,818] 1,127,670 || 1,006,712 | 1,411,637 
| LINEN ING A ee WO ee oRmaPe ee ere 549,891] 768,200]] 529,879] 657,740 || 541,689) 552,634 
PASTA OP aiepnseti neo tecvap pore 512,229] 563,393 |} 428,729] 455,537|| 470,052) 457.486 - 
PEA eruiast Shig Brea sal Suita cee 919,723 | 1,827,316 || 1,023,810 | 1,961,976 1,001,417 | 1,697,300 
S00 ean eer a ean Oe 478,738 | 394,907 394,578 | 413,298 347,776 356,166 
OM UO it yan onetses notice tudes 191,958} 165,608 || 206,237] 180,289]} 190,592| 159,443 
LL So es SORT ORR, 162,779 | 499,140|| 183,749) 376,387 || 154,858; 328,313 
Austrian territories ............ Bot22| asia za 65,298} 136,5341| 143,368 131,932 
AE CCL RIRER Eocene Oe a 47,061 46,964 = 6 = sj 
Se } 243,336 | 273,834|| 328,155] 224,719 || 398,064] — 273,321 
Mh Be ston ces paie cacdt chs epee 265,377 | 390,986 || 249,893] 355,776 || 267,183] "401,686 
United States of America ....| 1,953,853 | 1,893,684 || 1,417,898 | 1,433,954 || 1,237,218 | 1,346,247 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and cena 152,253 | 267,543 || 291,814] 255,476 || 244,517] 225,520 
PATACMICH: 65 bes ivecessiscsbeaense 
ae Pieaiobiresnriscesreesecn|. 40,60 281,587 |} 154,174] 232,916]| 167,142} 222,393 
AES OUSUIL Es corer nnd stieeck ana ncaacktoar seme 145,784: 123,076 
HET 1 Rn Ra oat Reh 2h Same Ra 46,097 hey } 280,211 175,464 167,411 158,130 
B) VTS Sane Oe reer ee ee 75,709| 46,811 “3 % . . 
Other COUNTIES ..........cs.c000. 314,450] 394,719 || 393,676] 582,375 || 400,585] 607,169 
Total, Foreign Countries | 9,999,884 |11,823,664|| 8,795,824 110,431,045]! 8,685,349 | 9,790,775 
BritisH PossEssrons. 
North American Colonies ....| 683,339] 709,987 776,125} 669,169 || 726,557| '579,149 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 624,755] 841,815 || 585,928] 4723,280]] 635,874] 673,826 
UE nie 1] a eee sey 
Australia and New Zealand} 192,804 216,794 157,727 | 217,169 153,542 269,689 
WVGSCITTICNOS “.sccactuka ante 208,192 | 135,834] 187,316] 109,750/| 175,456 105,432 
Channel Islanda.............:0:... 174,994 | 128,756 + > 7; + 
Other possessions ............... 136,176 | 46 1,465 349,418} 576,588 317,410 490,904. 
Total, British Possessions | 2,020,260 | 2,494,353 || 2,006,514 | 2,285,956 || 2,008,839 | 2,119,000 








Toran Forrtgn CountTRIES . 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Nine months 1871 eeeeeeeeoens 
ende dwJune iste ausialamroralee 


——- —= — oe 


10,801,838]12,717,001 


12,019,644|24,318,017 


10,694,188) 11,909,775 


* Included in “ Other countries.” + Included in “ Other possessions.” 

Note.—The new arrangement of the Board of Trade accounts relating to trade and navi- 
gation, prevents the ready comparison of the statistics of shipping with the years preceding 
1869 as printed in this Journal. | 
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GOLD ann SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—Importep anp 
ExporteD. —(United Kingdom.) — Computed Real Value for the 
Nine Months (January—September), 1871-70-69. 


[000s omitted.] 





1871. 1870. 1869. P 


(First Nine Months.) 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. ° Silver. 








Imported from:— £ £ £ £ £ £ 


PGT as: 1h el re 5,114, 14, 4,797, 6, 5,943, 2) 
So on and W. 943, | 2,531, 1,245, 2,754 2,122, 2,077 5 


United States and 6,407, | 4,471, 6,413, | 1,668, 


1,471 
(Oe ies eed eee 471, 7955 


12,464, | 7,016, | 12,455, | 4,428, | 9,536, | 2,874, 








BA TIC Oe seb ccessarneasences 141, 66, 253, 1,175) | 683, 1,530, 
ees Holl. a 1,368, | 36s, 297, 14, 247, 956, 
cae at and 47, 41, 37, 46, | 49, OT, 
eae and 188, 90, 990, 18, | 154, iI, 
China Ae ee dOOLOREOLCOeC 2, 253139. 37, 43; 1, Sax 
West Coast of Africa 106, 4, 78, baie Sy _ 8%, — 
All other Countries... UNS, | 1,483; 1,042, 1,129, | 11%, 3° 
Totals Imported.... | 15,491, | 11,378, | 15,189, | 6,886, 710,654, | 5,492, 
Exported to:— 
DAE) 61 ae AR RRR 1,491, 891, 3,303, 4735 3,284, 29445 
ee Holl. oe 5,770, | 8,167, | 1,508, | 2,860, | 8, 343, 
1g. Gescns asideseerss 
ora ead 569, | 976 | 290,| 284, | 60, | -— 


7,830, | 475034, 5,151, | 3,617, | 





Ind. and China (via \ 865, | 1,533, B68, |..2,869, 1 1,068,7| 2,804, 
EVP) alse Senesao “ 

Danish West Indies ee ee —- | — | — — 
United States ............ 3, | Vs 70, 2 B14; -— 
South: Africa. o.z...c-s-- A493, 6, 118, wo 20; — 
ESOT eceareos nesta a ad — ayn —_ 

shleg WEVA Retest odastias onensetas3 977, — vie rise 435, — 
All other Countries... 708, 395, 860, R40, 1-2 1oe% 493, 





Totals Hxported.... | 10,926, | 8,969, 6,644, | 5,932, | 


6,504, | 6,574, 


Excess of Imports.... | 4,565, | 2,409, 8,545, 9545 | 


aa Exports .... ee = — = 
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REVENUE.—(Unitep Kinepom.)—30TH SuptrumBER, 1871-70-69-68. 


Net Produce in Years and Quarrers ended 30th Surt., 1871-70-69-68. 


[000’s omitted.] 





QUARTERS, 1871. Corresponding Quarters. 
1871 1870. |-———————— i 
ended 30th Sept. Less. | More. | 1869. | 1868. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
CURUOIAS «.jrasuerssedives 4,964, | 4,828, — 136, 5,333, | 5,488, 
WS OING 2.4): lores 4,607, | 4,559, — 48, 4,326, | 4,184, 
SUAIAPIS” i Alaevurravcesdervds Q4175 | ayhZ0; — 297, 2,179, 2,084, 
ROG Ge ridavmcdasaeceo £07; 93, — 14, 318, 300, 
Post Ome6 s .iianwt...& iste) | aE; — 2 1200, | ¢ 2,190; 
Telegraph Service .... 2555 100, —_ TBS, = daa 
; 13,462, | 12,810, — 652, | 13,856, | 18,246, 
PYOPEVLY Taking snob 608, 448, — > 160, 1,128, | 1,060, 
14,070, | 18,258, — 812, | 14,484, | 14,306, 
Crown Lands ............ 74, 75, L — 74, ies 
Miscellaneous............ 870, 869, — i. 668, 740, 
TOES... 15,014, | 14,202, i ts 813, | 15,226, | 15,119, 
Nes ee | 


Net Incr. £811,787 


YEARS 1871. Corresponding Years. 
5 1674. Ot SS 
ended 80th Sept. Less. More. | 1869. | 1868. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
On ShOWAS: ewpatibesacere: 20,025, | 20,542... B17, — 22,331, | 22,590, 
WS RCIES cs sciionatentae 23,032, | 22,291, —_ 741, | 20,718, | 19,875, 
SEATS Gis ccnseocesenvene 9,419, | 8,965, — 454, 9,427, |. 9,250, 
Ai eee, eee 2,324, | 3,544, || 1,220, — 3,466, | 3,507, 
Post OMes sncctoncva 4,732, | 4,630, — 102, 4,670, | 4,590, 
Telegraph Service .... 685, 340, — 345, | — — 
60,217, | 60,312, || 1,787, | 1,642, | 60,612, | 59,812, 
Property Tax vise 6,487, | 7,765, || 1,278, — 8,906, |- 7,281, 
66,704, | 68,077, || 3,015, | 1,642, | 69,518, |"67,098, 
Crown Lands ........... 384, ey. I. \/ cnc 7 362, 347, 
Miscellaneous.......... 4,196, | 8,47, ~— 799, 3,382, | 2,867, 
Totals us... 71,284, | 71,871, || 3,015, | 2,428, | 73,262, | 70,307, 
see a DES se 








Nur Decr, £587,279, 
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REVENUE.—Unitep KingpoM.—QUARTER ENDED 30TH SeEptT., 1871 :— 


An Account showing the REVENUE and other Rucuiprs in the QUARTER 
ended 30th September, 1871; the Issuus out of the same, and the Charges 
on the Consolidated Fund at that Date, and the Surplus or Deficiency 
of the Balance in the Hachequer on the 30th of September, 1871, um 
respect of such Charges. 


Received :— 
Income received, as Shown in Account I sie.cscccssecsecrverosoaesescessrcssseens ~ LO,014,200 
Amount received in Repayment of Advances for Public Works, &. ... 745,823 
Ditto for Greenwich Hospital COPS OSCOTEOOGOTOHTOSO OOO OHS OOO SHE DOG OORCOHOELOHD 000000000 56,346 
£15, 816,369 


Excess of the Sums charged on the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of 
September, 1871, payable in December Quarter, 1871, above the 
Balance in the Exchequer at that date, viz. :— 











Excess of Charge in Great Britain ......... Bigdbnans ete Lo lo2o0 0 
Surplus over Charge in Ireland ............ abn geeawe 938,726 
Net deficiency —-————__ *2,193,544 
£18,009,913 
Paid:— 
£ 
Net Deficiency of the Balance in the Exchequer to swe £2.320.983 
the charge on the 30th of June, 1871, as per last account eee) 
Less—Amount of Sinking Fund applied in Repayment on 60.000 
Advances‘to meet the said Deficiency .....0sescovrecescness : 
——— 2,260,983 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services ......406 ai sishins sede es 9,348,235 
Amount advanced for Greenwich HOspital  ..ccccocsecvereroscsessennees edeidsissies 56,346 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund on the 30th of September, 1871, viz.:== 
Interest of the Permanent Debt .......scccossessrersers £4,882,822 
Terminable Annuities ....s.s.00008 aeaveninstet Wisscbesseren — DOZjOL0 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds ....... Peleatia saticeuese ves 11,375 
Prinetpal of Exchequer Bills Qive.cecesseccasesten aes 24,200 
Interest of ye OWN eae Wve ccdeierasosiess 26,052 
a Deficiency Advances ...... wiislen nats avindedins ; 3,014 
Phe Cw il LABGlS Aisi rconihasbeedtnerccones baie ant cnt 101,471 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund .............. 343,092 
Advances for Public Works, &. ......... iherahg tee 419,703 
———— 6,344,349 


£18,009,913 








* Charge on 30th of September, 1871 (a8 above) ..........cceece0 w. £6,3844,349 
Paid out of growing produce in September Quarter, 1871 ...... 664,759 


Portion of the Charge payable in December Quarter, 1871...... 5,679,590 
To meet which there was in the Exchequer on the 30th of 
September, [Th OLA aie ie ayacb ue 


Net deficiency as above C00 oer doo e ODOC OND OR ODE 2,193,544 


en TBAT 


5 


36 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND pe 


(This Table is communicated by the Statistical and Corn Department, Board of Trade. ] 


Third Quarter of 1871. 





Weeks ended on a Saturday, Weekly Average. (Per Impl. Quarter.) 
1871. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
9 1 36 10 4 
Jul AL Divaseveassaeadcanstavecvenseceee 59 2 5 
“ Bilscsiacarecneeh acdelratoeeret ocr a4 59 = 34 10 og i | 
a UD A Moores cacensdswngeevesesecswss 58 «6 34 = 7 27 10 
53 2d aiswuineseaescabvarcovenetnieasse 58 10 35 «IL 27,— 2 
3 20 Gu cweontnccceeaesaverarenscne eee 58 - 34 3 28 8 
Average for July sccrissssisssctwisovess 58 8 eee 27 6 

MME TAGES CTE EE tS eae 
Beg bss uuaavepesev asker daveasseneenest 58 36 7 27 4 
sibel, Le is lstacsceatoy Melanson 58 5 85 11 26. «6 
Shier tn ee ae 57 10 35 9 27 «6 
sib MRD sxchueshamncheaenay monn aeaeeas 57 4 ue 26 «7 
Average for August .rcccccerorrvoosesees D7 BO 35 4 26 11 
EUSA Ae, OES ee Oe ee oe 

Sets oq Siiastes cuir cesiounedtisuaoeaies by oe 35 = 26 4A 
~ us EO tae Maccesssenisdenscasessemeean 56 «6 sige i 26 = 
3 ALG Hw owen vance manent ce ereceee 56 7 85. 6 «8 24° 9 
Bee FAO seduciaden Cacaes veabannaembeseraat oy a5 «6 23° 6 
5 Ox obec ocensirsuvatencersteamueetnelss Py ie) 35 10 23 10 
Average for September... feaa'e aay 7 f= 85 5 | 24 10 
Average for the quarter’ ....sccsssesses 57 9 on 8 | 2b 











RAILWAYS.—Pricss, July—Sept.;—and Trarric, Jan.—NSept., 1871. 


[Abstract from ‘‘ Herapath’s Journal’? and the ‘‘ Times.’’] 


Total 
Capital 
ix- 


pended 
Mins. 


£ . 

55,2 |Lond.& N. Westn. 
46,2 |Great Western .... 
19,5 Northern... 
27,3| », Hastern .... 
17,8 |Brighton 
18,7 [South-Eastern .... 
17,1 Western... 
201,8 


ee 
‘ 


Railway. 





9) 


) 


ete ene nenee 


38,9 |Midland 

24,0 |Lanesh.and York. 

12,9 |Sheffieldand Man. 

42,2 |North-Hastern .... 
118,0 


ons. 


22,9 |Caledonian 


Prcetece 


6,2 |Gt.S.&Wn. Irind. 
348,9 Gen. aver. .... 





























































lots , Traffic pr. 
For the (£100). fy, . Tot al Traffic. Mile ii: Wi] Dividends per Cent. 
Price on re See ee 39 Week, for Half Years. 

Ist ; Ist | 1 ) 3 June, | Dec., | June, 
Sent, Nicae. a F1. | 70. OF. | 770. 1°71. 1°70.] arn ogo ag 

No. | No. £ £ 8. @.| 8.0.) (S.ae 
144 |137 |135 J1,50y |1,504] 5,454, | 5,163, 67 6/172 6) 60 = 
105 | 94 | 94 11,386 |1,386 | 3,400, | 8,220, 45 —|87 6| 80 = 
134 |1827/1273} 491} 487] 1,695, | 1,635, 55 —|82 6| 50 = 
45%| 403) 41 | 748] 748] 1,562, | 1,518, Nil’ 1176 |, Nal 
643; 57 | 52 | 371] 3868} 1,017,| 950, y. 6) bea eee 
94 | 865! 863] 346] 3846) — — 26 31/40 -| 25 = 
103 |101 | 983] 560] 560] 1,178, | 1,131, 47 6157 6] 40 = 
99 | 922) 902[5,411 [5,899 |14,506,|13,617, 41 5/46 -| 29 8 
137 |182 |180 | 860] 826] 3,026, | 2,812,] 90 | 86 }65 -|67 6] 62 6 
154 |1503|/1443] 428] 423] 2,170,|1,975,]130 (119 |77 6|70 -| 70 — 
64 | 553) 538 | 254] 249] 918,| 872;] 92 15 -|25 -| 10 = 
174 |164 |157 [1,309 |1,275 | 3,628, | 3,841, } 71 82 6|85 0} 726 
182 |1253/121 |2,851 |2,798 | 9,442, | 9,000, 60 -|61 9) 539 
1073100 | 95 | 704} 682] 1,705,|1,599,| 62 | 59147 6/42 6] 35 = 
103 | — {102 | 445} 419) — — |—|— {50 —-|50 0} 50 = 
110 





1042|1012|o,417 19,298] — |. — |— —|.8 9 |50 1188 1 1 





Consols.—Money Prices, 1st Sept., 93% to 3 


—Ist Aug., 935 to % let July, 925 to 4. 


Exchequer Bills.—1st¢ Sept., 10s. to 15s. pm. le Aug., 5s. | 10s, pm.—lst July, par to 5s. pm. 
ESI IT ETT TE TSE TE TFPI TE I INT oT TC 0 IE ECE ELE RT EOE SS I PELE OS PETS SPC GOST SESSILIS ET TI, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND.—WEEELY RETURN. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32 (1844), for Wednesday in 
each Week, during the THIRD QuaRTER (July—Sept.) of 1871. 
[0,000’s omitted.] 























1 Q 3 4 5 6 7 
Isstvr DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
oes oe Assets. _| Notes in Minimum Rates 
; DATEs. ta ne of of Discount 
Notes Government | Other vote ee Vt at 
Issued, |(Wednesdays.) Debt. Securities. poe pied 16.) Bank of England. 
£ £ £ £ & 

Mlns. 1871. Mins. Mins. Minus. Milas. 1871. Per ann. 
40,73 July 5... 11,01 3,98 25,73 24,97 |15 June 24 p.ct. 
41,11 wit Ease DEOL 3,98 26,11 25,27, i3sJuly2 ,, 
41,17 32) 294.8 — EROL 3,98 26,17 25,05 

41,65 pe ees BEOL 3,98 26,65 25,03 

40,54 Aug. Zt LLOL 3,98 25,54 25593 

39,43 3 fae 11,01 3,98 24,43 25,47 

39,65 WW kU sss 11,01 3,98 24,65 25,10 

39,65 ph Dao OBL OF 3,98 24,65 2.4595 

39,39 se pee cis 11,01 3,98 24,39 24,84 

39,18 Nept. 6...) 11,01 3,98 24,18 25,08 

38,48 Pa Sl es ae 11,01 3,98 23,49 2493 

37,84 Pi ie ie 11,01 3,98 22,84 24,78 21 Sep. os 
35,30 DH ack 25,01 
























8 9 10 at 12 13 4, 15 16 ay 18 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 

Capital and Rest. Deposits. il S ‘ os ies scenic. Reserve. Ae ie 
ay an ties 

; Goldand 

Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private.|] tet | wansdys.)]°°%"™"| Other. || Notes. | Silver | and 
Bills. ment. Coin. | Assets. 

£ £ £ . £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. | Mins. 1871. | Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
14,55 | 3,28 July 5] 14,87] 21,18 || 15,76] ,77 [52,58 
14,55} 3,33 » 12] 15,13} 18,82 || 15,84} ,80 |50,89 
14,55 | 3,35 », 19] 15,54 | 18,26 || 16,12} ,80 | 50,72 
14,55] 3,35 », 26] 14,89]14,87 || 16,62] ,79 150,17 
14,55) 3,37 Aug. 2] 14,67) 17,52 || 14,81] ,67 | 47,67 
14,55] 3,37 » 9] 14,47] 16,99 || 18,96] ,65 | 46,06 
14,55 | 3,39 », 16] 14,27] 16,90 || 14,55] ,68 | 46,40 
14,55 | 3,37 » 23] 13,97| 16,53 || 14,70] ,71 | 45,80 
14,55 | 3,36 » 80] 13,97] 16,43 || 14,55] ,65 | 45,59 
14,55 | 3,64 Sept. 6] 13,77| 16,86 || 14,10] ,63 4 45,35 
14,55 | 3,64 » 18] 18,97| 16,43 || 13,75| ,67 | 44,83 
14,551} 3,65 5 20] 14,04] 17,78 || 18,06] ,65 | 45,53 
14,55] 3,68 » 27] 14,04! 22,84 || 10,29| ,79 147,96 
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LONDON CLEARING ; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


The London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation t 
ENGLAND and Wats on Saturday in each Week during the Tuirp QuartER (July 
—NSepiember) of 1871; and in Scottann and IRELAND, at the Three Dates, as wider. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 

London: Private : na ah . 
, : tock AL. ED ToTAL. TAI 

Dares. |. ieee . Bees aia, A Weeks ee Nateaer 1 meet q | Under 
Saturday a 4 ae | ined. 4 lied endea pnd | ee A Giized 88 gp. | (Vixed 
ended Issues, | Issues; | Issues, upwards. Issues, Issues, 
Wednesday.* | 3,98). | 2,74). 6372). ~ 2,75). 6,35). 

LS. £ £ £ £ 1871. & & a £ £ 


suily + eee 2,58 | 2,80 | 4,88 

3 S| 120,65 2,64 | 2,84 | 4,98 

yy  * 86,87 2,66 | 2,34 | 5,00 | July 15) 2,00} 1,23 | 5,23 L-|° 3)23 |° 7,cm 
a ol Ieose 2,64 | 2,84 | 4,98 
eo ae 832,6 2,61 | 2,83 | 4,94 


Aug. 5] 116,64 2,61 28l 4 492% 
ie 49,67 2,60 | 2,32 | 4,92 | Aug 12] 1,95 | 3,19 | 5,14 3,20 | 6,97 
ov nle | LOs,05 2,59 | 2,381 | 4,90 
3 6 90,07 2,07 | 2,294) 4,86 


Sept. 2 41,19 | 2,56 | 2,30 | 4,86 

us OQ) 15,854 2,59 | 2,32 | 4,91 | Sept. 9 L974 3,18 | 5,15 319 | 7,06 
gee clG 84,47 2,63 ; 2,385 | 4,98 
Pe aes He ee] 2,68 | 2,39 | 5,07 

» 80! 79,06 .| 2,76 | 2,42 |, 5,18 





* The Wednesdays ‘preceding the Saturdays. ; 





FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg anc 
Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, Hong Kong and Sydney, on Lonvon. 























1 2 3 4 5 6 ¢ 8 9 
1 5 
; paletiy Standard 
London London Neer bie Hong Shiver 
DatTEs. on ee India ‘| Calcutta Sydney. | in bars in 
Paris. Hamburg. | York. on Kong. 
Council. | London. London. 
> md: 3m. d. 60 d. s. 60 d.s. 6 m.d. 6m. 8. 30 d.s. pr. 0z. 
137 per. ent. d. d. d. per. cnt. d. 
SUL) Sirk 25°80 13°114 1102 2232 23,5, _— — 605 — 
95 BE vised “70 "104 » = » 2» Te a ag ns 
Ame. Sand "65 “10 1093 af 23 — — » Te - 
? TD vn ‘67% “OF ” 3 ” e ” : ‘5 ley ” i 
Sept. 2s.a4.1 80 95 109 23 Pa a = ” 
oy) 16 Peeevaee yy > 108+ 9 a 52 a +P) 


, 539. 


INDEX to Vout. XXXIV, 


YEAR 1871, 


AGRICULTURAL Statistics, table of occupiers of land and of owners 
of live stock, and average size of holdings, 1870 . oa : 
population, area, and acreage under crops, aud live stock, 1870 - 
acreage under crops and grass, and live stock, 1870 
ALCOHOL. Revenue from Trade in Alcoholic Drinks 


Table of amounts from licences granted in the three tneeons, and ete 
by Customs. 0, ° 


America, Unirep Stars or, the loca: taxation of . 

confusion of the revenue ee of, at the close of the civil 

war 

frauds and chicanery eh some of their institutions have 
encouraged ; 

SOUTHERN STATES of, Progress of the Southern ‘States of America 
[from Chadwick’s “Investment Circular 7 < ° 

Rapid growth in reproduction of cotton, and increase of railways 


Faithfulness of South Carolina in payment of its debts, construction ‘of Blue 
Ridge Railroad, &c. . : ° 3 








ARISTOTLE’S politics and lost book of “ Constitutions,” reference to . 
Aupit, the Poor Law Board system of . : 5 


BazssaGe (Charles), memorial notice of his connection with the 


Society . 
notice of his works, and his construction of the calculating 
machine, &. . F ‘ ; ‘ : : A ; 


DANK OF ENGLAND, 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments: 


Fourth quarter, 1870 . 108 | Second quarter, 1871. 406 
First ss 1871 . 279,| Third & . BSe 





Banxs, London clearing, and amounts of promissory notes in circu- 
lation (in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland): 


Fourth quarter, 1870 . 109 | Second quarter, 1871. 407 
First oe 187) . 280 | Whrd 3 . 538 





Banyx-Ratsu, effects of a high one durmg commercial and monetary 
crises (see Patterson) ; : A : A ; 2 : 

see Interest (rate of), 
what it represents in cost and profit, &e. . 
fall of commercial prices contemporary with rise of . 3 : 
the raising of, a double gain to banks under the present system . 
injustice to other banks of its suspension only in crises 
table of changes in, from 1695 to 1844: 
——— subsequent to 1844 
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BANKING, main conditions of a free system of : : : ; 
Beteium, the local taxation of . : ; A ‘ ! ; 
Birrus. See Registration. 

ILLEGITIMATE, rate per cent. in Scotland : 


Quarter Dec., 1870. 911] Quarter June,1871 . 392 
cs March, 1871 . 269 »  NSepts—,, . 520 


Booxs. The Book Publishing Trade of Great Britain in 1870 ee 
the ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular ” | 


Analytical table of books published on each subject, and summary for each 
month, of new books, new editions, and American importations 


BRIDGE AND Ferry Torts, abstract of returns of, 1867 . : 
British Assocration for the Advancement of Science. Forty-First 


Meeting, 1871. Section F. Opening address of the president (see 
Lord Neaves) . ; ‘ . : 


Bvution, the only true money. 
BuLiion anD SPECIE, gold and silver, imported and exported : 


Jan.—Dec., 1868-70 . 104] Jan.—June, 1869-71 . 402 
Jan.—March, 1869-71 . 275 | Jan.—Sept., ,, . 533 


e . ‘ e e 


BULLION TRADE, exports to India 1851-70, 70 per cent. of the amount 
discovered in California and Australia ; 
Buriat Board rate, &c. : , : , 


e . ° e 


Crnsvs of 1871, notice of . : : 
of continental nations, reference to. 
The Census of 1871 [from the “ Pall Mall Gazette J 


Comparative decennial rates of 1801-71 
In divisions, and towns and rural districts . 


. . . 


United States, Census of, 1870 [from the “New York Brening 
Post’? |): ‘ : 


Table of comparative population in 1860 and 1870, and ee aes rank of 
the States in those years : 5 4 


CHARITY, evils of indiscriminate . ; 
CIRCULATION. See Currency, Banks. 


CLARKE (Hyde). On the ee Distribution of Intellectual 
Qualities in England : 


° ° ° ° e 


Question of treating the subject of hereditary eeveanicuion of mental i aa 
by the numerical method 

Mena and fluctuations in stages of mental power occasioned by bodily 
illness 

Deductions thence as to the wider numerical variations between man and 
man 

The transmission of power fi from father to son controlled by incompatible 
qualities in the mot 

Book production, the standard adopted i in the paper 

A greater proportion of writcrs born in towns than in the country 

Numbers in certain towns, showing a low rate for the large industrial towns. 

The larger numbers in London and the univ ersity towns accounted for by the 
educated classes congregating in them 5 

Not true on the whole that men of distinction spring ‘from the lowest classes. 

Table showing small number of writers connected with mechanical trades 

Results of division by districts: important names of the south and south mid- 
land, and especially of London 

The maximum standard of intellect not apparently affected by extension of a 
cultivated population : 

Obstacles and limits to a perpetuation of generations of highly endowed men. 

Tables of towns with number of births 

—— of writers born in London : 

—— of births of writers in country districts . 


CLEARING System, advantages of an international . 
Coat, quantity and value produced in the United Kingdom, 1860-69. 
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Coat. Zhe Supply of Coal [from the “Times” | . ; ‘ 
Attention drawn to the exhaustibility of coal by Mr. Hull’s work. B 
Appointment of a Royal Commission in 1866 . A : ¢ 
Report presented in 1871, summary of its conclusions 
Depth to which coal may be dug 4,000 feet, and attainable quantity 90 million 

tons 
Calculations of the effect of the use of coal “increasing by arithmetical and 
geometrical progression : : 
Various calculations of the time our coal will last from 110 to 1,300 years é 
Practical and geological reasoning adopted to measure the quantities of coal in 
proved and unproved ground : : : 3 5 
Question of coal in the valley of the Thames . : : . 
CoINAGE, arguments in favour of a token ‘ : : : ; 
questions of a single or combined standard : : - : 
see Silver. 
Cotnace. New German Gold Currency and International Coinage 


[by Frederick Hendriks, from the “ Economist” ] 


Adoption of a gold standard and decimal subdivision . 

Table of comparative weights aud values in pure gold of the English French, 
American, and German. gold coins . 

Table showing weights and values of 20 and 10-mark ae as finally settled 
December, 1871 . 6 : c . 


CoMMERCE. General Results of the Commercial and Financial History 
of 1870 [from the “ Economist”]  . : é ; ; . 


Vast losses in foreign investments on outbreak of the war. . ° 

Summary of events in other States 3 . 

Average price of wheat, 1863-70 

Bullion trade: exports to India, 1851- 70, 70 per cent. of the amount discover ed 
in California and Australia . 5 < : : . . 

Diamond discoveries in Cape Colony 

Cotton trade: imports and exports, downward tendency of prices, American 
crops, &c. . 

Iron, metal, and hardware trades, arbitration in wages dispute in the North 
of England . 

—— American iron steamers building i in England, owing to the protective 
system of the United States 

Disgraceful barefaced bribery of judges of the inferior courts in the States 
in railway conspiracies 5 6 ° . e 

Wholesale prices in London, 1857-70 . . . 

European rates of discount, 1867-70 

Railway dividends, their increase, liquidations i in Chancery, &e. 

Peace prospects and effects of the war : A 


e e 
. ° 
° ° 
. e 


CopPER, quantity and ses the produce of the United Kingdom, 


1860-69 . : : : ; “ . 
CoRFIELD (W. B. ys remarks ¢ on sewage irrigation . . ; : 
Corn— 

average weekly prices (with monthly and quarterly averages): 
Fourth quarter, 1870 . 107 | Second quarter, 1871. 405 
First 9 18ih ). 4208, |p third. ‘5 . 536 
Corton, rapid growth of reproduction of Southern United States . 
Corton TRADE, imports and exports, &c., 1870 , 
Cotton. Consumption of Cotton, 1867- 71 [from the Trade Circular 
of Leech, Harrison, and Forwood] : : é ; 3 


Total importation and consumption, 1866-71, showing increase or decrease of 
each kind, and consumption of Great Britain and of the Continent. 
M. ‘lr iimpler’ $ statement of surplus stock in hand of 500,000 bales considered 


toohigh : . . 

Estimate of consumption and supply for 1872,. : “ “ . 

Crime, a light calendar not an unequivocal sign of decrease of . : 
CrisEs, banking and commercial, causes from which they arise . : 
semi-bank, of 1864-65 . : . : : : 
CURRENCY, rate per head in different countries : : “ . 


Currency Laws, their effects on pauperism (see Seyd) . ; 4 
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DeatH. See Mortality, Registration. 

Deatu (PUNISHMENT OF). Dr. 8. Johnson’s paper against 

Diamond DiscovertEs in Cape Colony in 1870 : 
The South African Diamond Fields {by Dr. Robert J. Mann] 


Geographical position of the district, its geological character, number of 
diggers, and number and value of diamonds found . ° ' 


Discount, European rates of, 1867-70 . 
DRUNKENNESS. Statistics of [from the “ Pall Mall Gazette ae 


Number of cases in St. Cuthbert’s parish, Edinburgh, in each month (1868) 
and average on each day of the week (excess on Saturdays aud Sundays) . 
Number of commitments at Salford. ° : . . 


Economy (Porrticat), the study of, from the earliest times " 
growth of, as a practical science of observation and education. 
reference to works in which the inductive method has been carried 
out in , 

progress of the inductive mienee ‘nt in "France; Germany, ind 
the United States 

memorial of the Committee on Labour and Capital, relative to 
teaching it in schools. ; , ‘ 

Epinpuren, St. Cuthbert’s parish, cases ‘of drunkenness in. 

Exuis (W illiam), labours of, in the formation of the Birkbeck schools . 

EMIGRATION. Hmigration and Immigration [by T. A. Welton] 


Calculations showing the comparative amounts of emigration and immigra- 
tion, and how materially the loss by the former is balanced by the latter 
Ditto as regards London, and table showing the manner of its growth 


EmMMINGHAUS. See Pauperism. 

ENGLAND, its riches chiefly now in its towns . 

EsQuirov DE PaRIEv, on the want of system in English local admi- 
nistration : . . : 

EXCHANGES (Forzran), quotations on London, &e.: 


Oct.-Dec., 1870 ; £00 April-June, 1871 . 407 
Jan.—March, 1871 . 280| July—Sepi., ,, . 58 





Excise Surveyinc Department of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, its excellent organisation . ‘ ‘ é i , 
Exports, United Kingdom: 


Jan.—Dec., 1866-70 . 102 
Jan.—March, 1867-71 . 273 


Jan._June, 1867-71 . 400 
Jan.—Sept., a 531 





Facroriss, tables of numbers of, in United Kingdom (and in England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland separately), number of spindles, 
and power looms, and persons employed, 1856-70 : : 

Decline of Small Factories [from the “ Pall Mall Gazette 7 


Statistics of number of mills, amount of motive power, and number of 
operatives in the cotton, woollen, worsted, flax, and silk mills, showing 
increase of number of operatives to employers, &e. : : 


Farr (William). Jnaugural Address as President Hy the Bae 
21st November, 1871 ‘ , : 


Importance of statistics as the science of politics, and ignorance of those 
who aim at places in representative governments . 

Reference to the politics of Aristotle, his Jost hook of “ Constitutions,” and 
ideas on government § A 

Proposition to found a chair of statistics at the Universities : : 

The sciences which are allied to statistics 

Memorial notice of the late Charles Babbage, and his early “connection with 
the Society . 

Notice of Mr. Babbage’s works on "logarithms, economy of manufactures, 
taxation, &c. $ ; 4 y y : 3 
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Farr (William). 


Mr. Babbage’s construction of the difference and analytical calculating 
machines, his sacrifices for their completion, neglect by the Government, 
appreciation by Menabrea and Lady Lovelace, &e. . 

Adoption of the difference machine at the General Register Office, &e. 

Notice of other deceased Fellows, Acland, Murchison, “Buxton, and Grote 

Notice of the question of better house accommodation for the scientific 
societies . ° . . . 

Papers to be read in the Session 1871- 72 ° 

The Census of 1871, and proposed simultaneous Colonial Census : 

Reference to the censuses of the continental nations . : c 

Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg in 1872 5 ‘ 6 


Inaugural Address—contd. 


Financran History of 1870. See Commerce. 


FisHeries. The British Fisheries, 1869 | from the “Globe” ] . : 
Total number of vessels and of men and boys employed, 1869 : : 

Foop. See Prices of. 
FRANCE, the local taxation of at : 2 : F A : 
étils of excessive functionarism in . : 


Fry (Danby P.). List of rates of primary and agaregate districts. 


Gatton’s theory of hereditary genius and judicious marriages. : 
GERMANY. See Coimage. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). On equalisation of taxation . : ; : 
Goup Currency of Germany. See Jotnage. 

Guy’s (W. A.) plan of common-place book, notice of 


Hamuick (James T.). Suggestions for the Collection and Arrange- 
ment of Local Statistical Information . Y : : : 


Comparatively little done in collection of local statistics, and instances of 
their value . 

Parochial statistics: favourable position of the clergy for their collection, 
and valuable instance of their services in the “ isan Account of 
Scotland” . 

Bishop Stanley’s pamphlet on the heads of local information . 

Mode of arranging the materials: Dr. Guy’s plan of common-place book, with 
examples of entries . 

Arrangement of heads of local information : 
formation . : 

—- county antiquarian societies, unsafe condition of parish recisters 6 

Appendix: arrangement of heads of local information for a parish or district 
under topography, history and antiquities, population, me: worship, 
education, and parochiaieconomy . 

—— arrangement of heads of statistical information for a county under 
topography, waibois bore propexpy, Deore crime, &c., electoral 
statistics, &c. : F 


statistics of counties, parish in- 


e e « 


Henpriks (Frederick). See Coinage (German). 
HEREDITARY transmission of intellectual qualities, question of . 
HicHway Rate, mode of rating, sums raised, 1861-67, Kc. 

HOLLAND, taxation in . : : 
Horn (J. E.), remarks on the octroi system : 
Hut (Mr.) on the exhaustibility of coal : 


ILLEGITIMACY, ambiguity of the statistics of . 
early marriages a doubtful remedy against ° : . : 


IMMIGRATION. See Emigration. 

Imports, United Kingdom: 
Jan.—Dec., 1866-70 101 | Jan—May, 1867-71 399 
Jan.—Feb., 1867-71 272 | Jan—Aug., __,, . 530 


Income TAx, cruel case of assessment of, in India . ; : i 
understatements of income in returns discovered on the occur- 
rence of claims for compensation A : : ‘ : 
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Inpta. Hast India Revenue Accounts eee of Colonel ieee 
6th March, 1871] . . ; x : 


‘Untrustworthiness of the Parliamentary statements and paper 

Comparative statement of the pressure of taxation in 1846- 17, 1856- 67, and 
1867-71 

Salt tax, income tax, cruel case of assessment of the latter in increase of if opium 
tax, &e. . . A 


INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES, on the geographical distribution of, in 
England (see H. Clarke) . : : : : 
question of the hereditary transmission of : 
greater proportion of writers born in towns than in the country, 
and the probable reasons 
InTEREST, on the rate of, and the effects of a , high bank-rate during 
commercial and monetary crises (see Patterson) . : : - 
regulation of, by the rate of discount . : : 
IRELAND. See Poor Rate 
see Taxation (Local) 
Tron, quantity and value, produced i in United Kingdom, 1860- 69 
Iron AnD Merat trades in 1870 . : 
Itaty, the local taxation of . : ; : . 


JEULA (Henry). See Shipwrecks. 
JouHNSON’S (Dr. pn Paper against pare punishment for small 
crimes . ; : : 3 , : : : 


Lanp, table of number of occupiers of, and of owners of live stock, 
and size of each holding, 1870 . : ; : ; 
see Agricultural Statistics. 
table of valuation of in Scotch burghs . : : ° 
Land TENURE Reform Association, programme of . 
LEAD, quantity produced in United Kingdom, 1860-69. 
Licences for sale of beer and cider in Lancashire. Selwin- Tbbetson’s s 
return . 
see Alcohol. 
Lonpon, summary of accounts of the Corporation, 1868-69 
table of writers born in ; ; : 


MACCLESFIELD as an example of local administration 
McCuttocn on the advantages of the local government of Scotland . 
ee advantages of municipal management of gasworks, &c., 
Maws (Robert J. ye See Diamonds. 
MARRIAGE, question of the greater longevity of married men 

early, a doubtful remedy against illegitimacy 
METEOROLOGICAL TaBLES (general and special), by James Glaisher : 


Dec. quarter, 1870 88-9 | June quarter, 1871 
March ,, 1871 266-7 | Sept. * 


Mitt (J. Stuart), his scheme of State management of land, its 
impracticability 
his argument of the increment of rent ‘belonging to the State 
subversive of enterprise, forethought, and industry 
his statement of 30,000 landholders would, if multiplied ‘thinty 
times, be within thie truth .. 
oe Propuction of the United Kingdom, general summary, 
9 
Mout, opinion on the want of ‘system in English local adminis- 
tration : : : : : ; 
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Morrarity of England and Wales, annual rate per 1,000 in eleven 
_ divisions, in town and country districts and in special towns : 


All quarters, 1868-70 . 85-6 | All quarters, 1869-71 . 386-7 
» 1869-71 . 263-4 i. eh SaaS 


Neaves (Lord). Opening Address as President of Section F 
(Economic Science and Statistics) of the British Association, at the 
Horty-First Meeting, at Edinburgh, 1871 


The study of economic science from the earliest times A $ < 

Statistics and their fallacies: a light calendar not an unequivocal sign of few 
crimes being committed (instances: agrarian crime in Ireland, penal 
legislation of the last century) 





—— Dr. Jotinson’s paper against capital punishment for siall crimes A 
ambiguity of the statistics of illegitimacy : a . : 
Question of early marriages versus illegitimacy, a doubtful remedy . - 


Deductions from the registrar’s returns: question of the greater longevity of 
married men, its connection with the success of life assurance offices, &e. . 

Matters not yet reduced to statistics : degree of civilisation according to 
amount of soap consumed, Mr, Galton’s theory of hereditary genius and 
judicious marriages doubtful S 5 c S : 

Economic laws: laws for defence of minors and usury laws, and wise abro- 
gation of the latter. : : ° : ° 3 : 

—— the truck system, and account of it as carried on in the Shetland 
Islands z . . o 

Pauperism, evils of indiscriminate charity 


° . e ° 


Newmarcu (William). Address as President of the Economy and 


Trade Department, Social Science Association, at Leeds, October, 
L871 7. : : : : é : 


Growth of political economy as a practical science of observation and educa- 
tion. . . : ° : : . ° ° 
References to the works of Tooke, Jones, and Chadwick, &c., in which the 
inductive method has been carried out in economical questions é 
Ditto to those of Buckle, Rogers, &e., on historical, educational, and other 
inquiries. : : : 6 : : : ° 
Progress of the inductive method in political economy in France, Germany, 
and the United States ¢ : ‘ : : 5 
Utter confusion of the revenue system of the United States at the close of the 
civil war . : : . ¢ ; ° 
Account of Mr. David Wells’s attempts to reform the system : : 
Instances of the injurious effects to the American people of their high pro- 
tective tariffs c C 5 c 5 ‘ - 
Memorial of the committee on labour and capital, relative to teaching 
economics in schools 5 ° : - ° 
William Ellis’s labours in the formation of Birkbeck schools . 
Passing of the Trades Union Act and councils of conciliation . 6 : 
Plausible and mischievous character of the doctrine of uniform wages without 
reference to skill 6 2 oy c 9 5 : 
Pestilent delusion of socialism as meaning an equal division of unequal 
earnings : ° 5 . : : ° é 
Doctrine resulting from the last forty years’ experience in this country, that 
the conditions favourable to the largest gross produce are most favourable 
also to its just distribution among capitalists and labourers c 5 
The miseries of the world more from what is wasted than from what is 
unequally distributed ; : : é : 8 . 
Superiority of the English polity of minimum State interference to the 
excessive Functionarism of France . : , - 5 : 
Enumeration of special cases in England where State control has been 
beneficial é 6 a . 5 
Programme of the Land Tenure Reform Association . é : : 
Impossibility of carrying out Mr. Mill’s scheme of State management of land 
proved from his own argument of the influence of Ownership on peasant 
proprietors . 5 : 6 6 2 é 
~s, argument that the increment of rent from the progress of wealth should 
belong to the State proved to be utterly subversive of enterprise, fore- 
thought, and industry - é ; c ° 5 C 
The practical wants of the artisan class for land already met by the building 
societies . 3 C : 3 : C : 5 
Mr. Mill’s statement of 30,000 landholders, multiplied thirty times would 
be within the truth A : c - c 5 : 
The burden and weight of taxes entirely relative : : . 
Mr. Lowe on the necessity of maintaining indirct taxation : = 
Evidence from the United States of the futility of taxing capital and pro- 
perty > 2 ; 5 ° . . : ° 
Frauds and chicanery which institutions of the States have encouraged é 
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Newmarcyu (Wm.). Address as President of the Social Science—contd. 


The commercial treaty with France and dilemmas arising from it, its 


benefits equally attainable by simple reduction of duties on our part : 

The difficulties attending economic studies, and advantages of a sound 
economical condition A : : F ° F c 

Ocrrotr SystEM, remarks on, by J. E. Horn . ‘ : . , 


abolition of, in Belgium in 1860. ; : ; : . 


PauGrave (R. H. Inglis). On the Local Taxation of Great Britain 
and Ireland (the Tayler Prize Essay) . ; ‘ ; : - 


Introduction: excessive local taxation one-third of general taxes; reduction 
of poor rates in 1834 5 - ; : 4 

Total local expenditure in the three kingdoms 

Municipal imposts (fair, market, and other local dues) not “included in the 
returns 2 ‘ 

Summary of accounts of the Corporation of London, 1868-69 

Notice of report of Select Committee on local taxation, and names of 
witnesses examined 

Local taxation, with few exceptions, entirely direct, and disadvantages of 
such limitation . : : : - . 

Mr. Gladstone on equalisation of taxation 

Table of progress in value of real property from 1815 to 1868, and examina- 
tion of ditto ; 

Disadvantages connected with local direct “taxation, but reasons against 
alter ations 5 

Receipts from rates, &e., and aggreg ate expenditure at different periods since 
1803 ‘ “a : 

Total of rates raised by urban and rural authorities. 3 : 

Supposed oppressive point which local taxation has reached . 

II. Outline of principal local taxes: rates levied in districts, and enumera- 
tion of authorities by whom administered . 

Analysis of rates spent by local authorities, two classes of ditto, manner of 
appointment by election, &c. A‘ 

Rates generally paid by occupier, purposes for which levied . 

Average yearly expenditure for poor relief, in decennial periods, ‘1g19- 69, 
showing present excess : 

Advantages of the parochial system in keeping down expenditure, Union 
Char weability ING Soy 

Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, expenses chargeable to it, ‘and area of its 
operation 

Gradual change in the chief incidence of the tax from land to other real pro- 
perty, with ‘table showing amounts of each, 1814-43-68 . 

Effect of poor rates in agricultural and manufacturing districts, the cheapen- 


ing of labour : . . 5 . . 
Remarks on ditto by Ricardo . : : 
Summary of poor and other rates raised for social administration 3 
Rates for sanitary and local improvements, and their benefit to property 4 


TL. Local administration: excessive number of officers employed (as shown 
in Report of 1843), new rates created since 

Opinions of MM. Wsquirou de Parieu and Mohl, and of Poor Law Com- 
ies nets in 1843, on the want of system im English local adminis- 
ration ° 

IV. Macclesfield as an example of local administration : eoverning bodies, 
the guardians, town council, and board of health, their different juris- 
dictions, and levying of different rates, different elections and registers, 

c a . 

V. Existing system of collection : diversities in every bor ough 

Contrasting view of the well-organised Excise ee oe Department of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue . ; ° : é 

Poor Law Board system of audit ci ts 

Opportunities for fraud which occur in the collection of local rates. ; 

VI. Consolidation of local rates: its advantages, Mr. Goschen’s Bill, &c. —. 

Proposal for numbering all tenements rated to local rates, for voting and 
other purposes 

Advantageous consolidation of the local administration and coincidence of 
areas 

VII Scotland: principle of division of local taxation between owner and 
occupier 

— Scotch poor law assessment, diversity of local rates in Aberdeen, and 
mode of assessment as shown in Old Machar, half rural half urban 

interest of the owner in property from his contributing to the 
rates 5 

— rate per cent. of ‘poor law expenditure on annual value, 1856-68 : 
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PALGRAVE (R. H. Inglis). On Local Taxation—contd. 
VIII. Ireland: description of the general system of local taxation in, by 
Dr. Hancock 159-60 
grand jury, cess: control over roads and bridges, &e. 4 presentment 
sessions. 160-61 
—— proportional amount of local taxation in Treland, much less than in 
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